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AS  ACT  to  prtrndB  fcr  ihM  appcintnuni  of  a  board  of  eomnUmonen  of  public  chari^ 
and  defining  their  duiiu  andpowen. 

Skthw  I.  Be  U  maeUd  bjf  the  PeopU  of  the  8taU  of  lUinoie^  repreeenied  in  thi 
Gmerel  AuesMy^  That  within  ten  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  governor,  by 
lad  vith  the  coDsent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  five  persons,  to  be  called  and  known  a0 
"Tbe  Board  of  State  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities.*'  One  of  the  persons  so  ap- 
potnted,  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for 
four  years,  and  one  for  five  years,  as  indicated  by  the  governor  in  making  the  appoint- 
ttoti,  and  all  appointments  thereafter,  except  to  fill  vacancies,  shall  be  for  five  years. 
Ii  CMC  of  any  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  from  the  state  by  any  such  person  so 
•ppointed,  or  death,  or  resignation,  or  non-acceptance  of  the  office,  or  removal  from 
afice  by  the  governor,  by  any  such  person  so  appointed,  the  governor  shall  immediately 
iD  ndi  vacancy;  and  all  appointments  made  by  the  governor  when  the  senate  is  not  in 
Muoo,  shall  be  valid,  until  the  next  session  of  the  senate 

\  1  Before  entering  upon  their  duties,  the  said  commissioners  shall,  respectively, 
tike  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  required  of  other  state  officers,  which  shall  be 
ikd  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  ad- 
■isister  such  oath.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  elect  a  president  ou^ 
€f  their  number,  and  such  other  officers  and  agents  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to 
adopt  gndi  by-laws  and  regulations,  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  as  they  may 
ooBskkr  expedient. 

g  S.  The  said  commissioners  shall  have  fiiU  power,  at  all  times,  to  look  into  and 
enmine  the  condition  of  the  several  institutions,  which  they  may  be  authorized  by  this 
actio  visit,  financially,  and  otherwise;  to  inquire  and  examine  into  their  methods  of 
iBstnetion,  and  the  government  and  management  of  their  inmates,  the  official  oooduct 
tf  trustees,  directors,  and  other  officers  and  employees  of  the  same;  the  condition  of  the 
buldinga,  groonds,  and  other  property  connected  therewith,  and  into  all  other  matters 
pertaining  to  their  usefulness  and  good  lyuiagement;  and  for  these  purposes  they  shall 
kre  free  access  to  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  said 
iattHatioBs;  and  all  persons  now  or  hereafter  connected  with  the  same  are  hereby 
£recied  and  required  to  give  such  Information  and  afford  such  facilities  for  inspection 
It  the  said  commissioners  may  require. 

g  4.  The  said  commissioners,  er  some  one  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
qaired,  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  to 
vkit  all  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  state,  excepting  prisons 
Ronving  state  aid,  and  ascertain  whether  the  moneys  appropriated  for  their  aid  are  or 
Wv«  been  economically  and  judiciously  expended;  whether  the  objects  of  the  several 
I  aie  acoomplished;  whether  the  laws  in  relation  to  them  ace  fully  complied 
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with;  whether  all  parte  of  the  state  are  equally  benefited  bj  said  Institutions,  and  the 
various  other  matters  referred  to  in  the  third  section  of  this  act;  and  report  in  writin^^ 
to  the  governor,  bj  the  fifteenth  of  December,  annually,  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions, together  with  such  other  Information  and  recommendations  as  they  may  deem 
proper;  and  the  said  board  of  public  charities,  or  one  of  them,  shall  make  any  special 
investigation  into  alleged  abuses  in  any  of  said  institutions,  whenever  the  governor  shall 
direct,  and  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  governor. 

§  6.  The  said  commissioners,  or  one  of  them,  shall  also,  at  least  once  each  year, 
visit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and  county  alms  or  poor  houses, 
or  other  places  where  the  insane  may  be  confined,  and  shall  possess  all  the  powers  rela- 
tive Uiereto,  as  mentioned  in  the  third  section  of  this  act;  and  shall  report  to  the  legis- 
lature, in  writing,  the  result  of  their  examination,  in  connection  with  Uie  annual  report 
above  mentioned. 

§  6.  Whenever  any  charitable  or  correctional  institutions,  subject  to  the  inspection 
herein  provided  for,  require  state  aid  for  any  purpose  other  than  their  usual  expenses, 
the  said  commissioners,  or  some,  or  one  of  them,  shall  inquire  carefully  and  fully  into 
the  ground  of  such  want,  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  the 
same,  the  amount  which  will  be  required  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  and  into  any 
Other  matters  connected  therewith ;  and  in  the  annual  report  of  each  year  they  shall  give 
the  result  of  such  inquiries,  together  with  their  own  opinions  and  conclusions  relating 
to  the  whole  subject. 

§  7.  The  said  commissioners,  ir  any  one  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  examine  any  person  or  persons  in  relation  to  any  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiries  authorized  by  this  act 

§  8.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  have  power,  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  hold  his  office  during  their  pleasure,  with  a  salary  not 
exceeding dollars  per  annum,  who  shall,  when  required,  act  as  an  ac- 
countant, from  time  to  time,  as  they  may  have  occasion  to  investigate  the  financial  or 
other  affairs  of  any  of  the  institutions  affected  by  this  act,  or  the  accounts  or  official 
conduct  of  any  of  their  officers;  and  when  acting  as  such  accountant  he  shall,  in  addi- 
tion, be  allowed  his  actual  traveling  expenses. 

§  9.  The  number  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  "Hospital  for  the  Insane,"  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  "  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb," 
the  board  of  directors  for  the  "  Institution  for  Educating  the  Blind,"  and  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  "  Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home,"  respectively,  shall,  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  be,  by  the  governor,  reduced  to  three. 

§  10.  The  said  commissioners,  or  some,  or  any  one  of  them,  shall  attend  upon  the 
session  of  the  legislature  whenever  any  committee  of  either  house  shall  require  their 
attendance. 

§  11.  Said  board  of  commissioners  shall  b«  fUmished  by  the  secretary  of  state  with 
the  necessary  blank  books,  blanks,  and  stationeiy. 

§  12.  The  said  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  time  or  ser- 
vices, but  the  actual  expenses  of  each  one  of  them,  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  their  office ;  and  any  actual  outlay  for  any  actual  aid  and  assistance  re- 
quired in  examinations  and  investigations,  on  being  made  out  and  verified  by  the  affida- 
vit of  the  commissioners  making  the  charge,  and  approved  by  the  governor,  shall  be 
paid  quarterly  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  and  the  clerk  of  the  board  shall 
be  paid  in  like  manner. 
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g  It  No  member  of  the  board  of  said  commissioners  shall  be,  direotlj  or  hidi- 
Rctlj,  intereeled  in  anj  contract  for  building,  repairing  or  furnishing  any  of  the  insti- 
tstioDS  irhich  by  this  act  they  are  authorized  to  visit  and  inspect;  nor  shall  any  trustee 
<r  ockr  officer  of  any  of  the  institutions,  embraced  in  this  act,  be  eligible  to  the  office 
^  commissioner  hereby  created. 

§  14.  The  goTemor  is  hereby  authorized  to  remove  any  of  the  trustees  and  directors 
of  any  of  the  institutions  named  in  the  ninth  section  of  this  act,  whenever,  in  his 
ofsnksij  the  interests  of  the  state  require  such  removal;  and  in  case  of  removal,  he 
Aall  communicate  to  the  legislature  the  cause  of  such  removal. 

g  16^  Ko  two  members  of  the  aforesaid  boards  of  trustees  or  directors  of  said  insti- 
totkiiis  shall  be  residents  of  the  same  county,  nor  shall  more  than  one  trustee  or  direc- 
tor aforesaid  reside  in  the  county  where  said  institutions  shall  be  respectively  located. 
The  principal  of  the  "  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,^*  shall  con 
tiane  to  be,  €s  officio,  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  institution. 

g  16.  All  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  are 
btreby  teptuS^m 

§  17.    This  aot  shall  be  in  foroe  from  and  after  its  passage. 

imoTZD  April  9, 1869. 
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JPABT  FIB8T. 

THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

Okigih. — There  are  in  the  United  States  seven  state  boards  of 
public  charitjy  of  which  our  own  is  chronologicallj  the  foarth. 
The  states  which  have  created  similar  boards  are  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Onio,  PenDsylvania,  Ehode  Island  and  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  seven  years  since  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
Charities,  the  first  in  the  country,  was  created. 

The  Illinois  Board  of  Public  Charities  is  a  necessary  link  in 
the  development  of  that  noble  system  of  state  aid  to  the  unfor- 
tanate,  of  which  the  people  of  Illinois  are  justly  proud.  In  its 
origin,  it  was  in  part  the  outgrowth  of  an  inyestigation  into  the 
finaocial  and  general  management  of  the  public  institutions  of 
thie  state,  made  in  the  year  1867,  by  a  joint  committee  of  both 
himses  of  the  legislature,  of  which  General  Allen  C.  Fuller  was 
diainnan. 

The  creation  of  the  board  was  recommended  by  Governor 
Oglesby,  in  his  message,  January  4th,  1869,  in  the  following 
words: 

**It  bifl  been  earnestly  represented  to  me,  in  view  of  the  separate  organization  of  our 
^m»  chiritable  institutions  under  separate  boards  of  management;  the  large  number 
^'■aMtea  attending  each,  and  the  constant  demand  for  more  room  and  accommodations 
^ibe  krge  nam  bers  necessarily  excluded  at  present  from  the  benefits  of  each ;  together 
■4  tke  important  question  of  the  means  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  and 
"^IttS^nent  of  the  present,  or  the  oonstmction  of  additional  asylums;  and  to  consider 
*^  ({Besiknis  arising  out  of  experience  as  to  the  best  modes  of  treatment  and  improve- 
*^  of  the  Tarious  classes  of  patients  and  inmates  in  our  tereral  benerolent  iuBtitu* 
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tions,  that  the  present  system  ought  to  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  leTiewed  and  reTiaed, 
and  the  whole  subject,  in  its  various  bearings,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board,  to  be 
created,  with  full  powers  to  investigate  and  report  upon  all  these  questions,  to  be  styled 
*  The  Board  of  Public  Charities/  " 

The  Governor  added : 

"  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  never-ceasing  and  ever-present  claims  of  the  vast  mul- 
titudes in  our  very  midst — part  of  our  being  and  associates  with  us  in  the  society  of 
life,  afflicted  with  the  terrible  diseases  which  deprive  them  of  sight,  hearing  and  of 
reason,  while  we,  more  fortunate,  ei\joy  all  through  life  the  full  possession  of  each  of 
those  faculties  undiminished,  with  which  God,  more  mercifbl  to  us,  has  blessed  us.  A 
gencious  people,  I  feel  safe  in  assuring  you,  will  approve  every  act  of  yours  to  aid  them, 
to  make  them  I'^^^s  miserable  and  more  happy,  and  to  place  our  benevolent  institutions 
upon  the  basis  which  will  secure  to-the  afflicted  the  highest  sense  of  human  intelligence 
and  happiness/' 

Id  acco)  dance  with  this  recommendation,  General  Fuller  intro- 
dnced  into  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  an  act,  (public 
laws,  1869,  page  63).  To  this  law,  approved  by  Governor  Palmer, 
April  9th,  1869,  the  present  board  of  state  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic charities  owes  its  existence. 

OAGANiZATiON.—The  Original  members  of  the  board,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  were  Hon.  William  Thomas,  of  Morgan  county ; 
Seldon  M.  Church,  of  Winnebago ;  Elmer  Baldwin,  of  LaSalle ; 
Dr.  John  N.  McCord,  of  Fayette ;  and  George  S.  Robinson,  of 
DeKalb. 

In  response  to  a  call  of  the  governor,  these  five  commissioners 
met  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  37th  day  of 
April,  1869,  and  each  of  them  took  the  oath  required  by  the  law. 

The  members  then  retired  to  the  auditor's  office,  and  effected 
an  organization  by  the  election  of  Hon.  William  Thomas,  Freei- 
dent,  and  George  S.  Eobinson,  Secretary. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  providing  for  their  appointment 
requires  that  one  of  the  persons  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three  years,  one  for  four  years,  and 
one  for  five  years.  The  decision  of  the  question  of  the  term  of 
office  of  each  commissioner  having  been  left  by  the  governor  to 
the  board  itself,  it  was  determined  by  lot,  as  follows : 

To  hold  office  five  years,  George  S.  Robinson. 

To  hold  office  four  years,  Seldon  M.  Church. 

To  hold  office  three  years,  William  Thomas. 

To  hold  office  two  years,  Elmer  Baldwin. 

To  hold  office  one  year,  John  N.  McCord. 
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'  Clibk.— At  the  third  meeting,  in  Normal,  June  8th,  1869,  the 
Be?.  Frederick  H.  Wines,  of  Sangamon  connty,  was  elected 
(Ml;  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  three  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
nm,  payable  quarterly,  with  the  necessary  trareling  expenses. 

Chahosb. — At  the  same  meeting,  in  Chicago,  June  10th,  Hon. 
William  Thomas  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  presidency.  Ac- 
tioD  was  by  a  nnanimons  vote  deferred  until  the  next  meeting. 
At  the  fourth  meeting,  in  Champaign,  July  7th,  he  was  unani- 
moody  requested  to  withdraw  his  resignation.  He  insisted  upon 
its  aoeeptanoe,  and  it  was  accordingly  accepted. 

Hod.  Elmer  Baldwin  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  in 
Judge  Thomas'  stead. 

Subsequently,  Judge  Thomas  tendered  to  the  governor  his 
resignation  of  the  position  of  commissioner  of  public  charities, 
which  was  accepted.  Z.  B.  Lawson,  of  Macoupin  county,  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Lawson  took  the  oath  of  office, 
November  14th,  1869. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  the  term  of  oflice  of  Dr. 
John  N.  McGord  having  expired,  he  was  re-appointed  by  the 
go?emor. 

Pows&s  AND  DuTiss. — The  duties  required  of  the  commission- 
ers are  quite  onerous.  The  powers  granted  them  are  very  limited. 
The  board  has  unlimited  power  of  inspection,  suggestion  and  re- 
commendation, but  no  administrative  power  whatever. 

The  institutions  which  the  commissioners  are  authorized  and 
required,  by  the  act  of  April  9th,  1869,  to  visit  and  inspect,  are, 
jEr^  the  public  institutions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
except  the  penitentiary ;  second^  institutions  not  owned  by  the 
itate,  which  receive  any  part  of  their  income  by  legislative  appro- 
priation, from  the  state  treasury ;  thirdj  city  and  county  alms  and 
poor  houses;  /ourthy  other  places  where  the  insane  may  be  con- 
fined, by  whidi  the  board  understands  that  county  jails  and  pri- 
rate  insane  asylums  are  meant 

The  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  are  required  to  visit 
iastitntioDs  receiving  state  aid  at  least  twice  in  each  year,  and  as 
much  oftener  as  thej^may  deem  necessary.  They  are  required  to 
wt  aod  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and  county 
ilmi  and  poor  houses,  etc.,  at  least  once  each  year. 
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There  are  thirteen  ioBtitntiona  which  receive  state  aid,  (not 
incIadlDg  the  penitentiary).     The  anmber   of  city  and  ootmtj.i 
alms  or  poor  houses,  etc.,  (inoloding  oonntj  jails,  oitj  prisonB  and  • 
the  private  insane  asvlnm  at  Batavia,)  is  very  nearly  two  hundred.  \ 
The  law  requires  the  payment  by  the  board  <^  about  two  hundred 
annual  visits  of  inspection. 

The  board  is  required  to  make  special  CKaminations  into  alleged  , 
abuses  in  any  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  state,  whenever  the  , 
governor  shall  direct 

The  points  of  inquiry,  at  each  regular  visit  of  inspection,  pre- 
scribed in  this  act,  are  as  follows : 

JFirst. — ^Methods  of  instruction. 

Second. — Government  and  management  of  the  inmates. 

Tlivrd. — Official  conduct  of  trustees,  directors  and  other  ofiicers 
and  employees* 

Jfourih, — Condition  of  the  buildings,  grounds  and  other  prop- 
erty. 

Fifth. — Financial  management :  economy  and  wisdom  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  moneys  derived  from  the  public  treasury. 

Sixth. — ^Efficiency  of  each  institution  in  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jects of  its  creation. 

Seventh. — Compliance  or  failure  to  comply  with  the  general  and 
special  laws  relating  to  each. 

Eighth. — IJsefuloess  of  each  institution  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
alike. 

Ninth. — All  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  usefulness  and  good 
management  of  each. 

To  facilitate  thoroughness  of  examination,  the  law  provides  that 
the  commissioners  shall  have  free  access  to  the  grounds,  buildings, 
and  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  any  of  the  institutions,  alms 
houses,  etc.,  which  they  are  required  to  inspect.  All  persons  now 
or  hereafter  connected  with  the  same  are  directed  and  required  to 
give  such  information  and  afford  such  ftcilities  for  inspection  as 
the  commissioners  may  require.  Authority  is  granted  to  the  com- 
missioners, or  to  any  one  of  them,  to  administer  oaths  and  exam- 
ine any  person  or  persons  in  relation  to  any  matters  connected 
with  the  inquiries  authorized  by  the  act. 

The  commission's  are  especially  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  full  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  ground  of  ^ch  applica^ 
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tion  bj  mj   public  institation  for  special  appropriations,  the 

porpoie  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  same,  the  amount 

wUdi  will  be  required  to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  and  any 

otter  matters  connected  therewith. 

The  resnlt  of  these  varions  investigations  is  to  be  reported  an- 
mttlly  in  writinit  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
rf  December,  together  with  sach  other  information  and  reoom- 
mendatioos  at  the  bowrd  may  deem  proper.  The  commiBstoners, 
or  any  one  of  them,  are  also  required  to  attend  upon  the  session 
ofthelegUatnre,  whenever  any  committee  of  either  house  shall 
require  their  attendance. 

Power  is  given  them  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  during  their  pleasure,  and  to  fix  his  salary. 

They  are  forbidden  to  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
toy  oantrad  for  building,  repairing,  or  famishing  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions under  their  supervision. 

They  receive  no  compensation  for  their  time  or  services,  but 
the  actual  expenses  of  each  one  of  them,  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  ofiSce. 

BiLATioirs. — The  official  relation  of  the  board  of  charities  is 
that  of  a  confidential  advisor  and  counselor,  both  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  l^overnory  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  institutions,  alms- 
houses, etc.,  on  the  other. 

The  le^slature,  v^en  in  session,  is  overwhelmed  with  business. 
The  visits  of  legislative  committees  to  the  state  institutions  are 
neeessarily  hasty,  and  sometimes  almost  entirely  formal.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  a  single  visit  does  not  suffice  to 
make  a  visitor  acquainted  with  the  real  spirit,  management  and 
inner  working  of  a  great  institution,  numbering  hundreds  of  in- 
mates, and  expending  annually  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Kdther  can  the  governor  spare  the  time  from  his  other  official 
daties,  to  inspect  in  person  and  thoroughly  master  the  condition 
tad  wants  of  so  many  public  institutions  as  haye  been  already 
(itablished  in  Illinois,  to  say  nothing  of  others  which  will  be 
seeded  in  the  future. 

Yet  such  inspection  and  knowledge  are  indispensable  in  order 
to  enlightened  legislation  regarding  these  institutions,  and  the 
wt  and  varied  interests  which  they  represent.  Frequent,  faith- 
U^Q^ction  secures  fidelity  in  the  disdiarge  of  duty,  and  econo- 
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my  and  prudence  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  It  stimu- 
lates the  energies  of  honest  officials,  by  insuring  their  approval 
and  commendation.  It  serres  as  a  check  upon  the  unscrupulous. 
It  enables  the  state  authorities  to  decide  wisely  what  burdens  of 
taxation  for  the  relief  of  suffering  to  lay  upon  the  people.  It  re- 
veals whether  the  expenditures  made  for  this  end  are  or  are  not 
remunerative. 

The  board  of  charities  furnishes  the  only  instrumentality  for 
the  supervision  of  the  county  jails  and  almshouses — a  supervision 
very  necessary,  and  likely  to  be  fruitfnl  of  good  results. 

To  all  the  institutions  under  their  care,  the  commissioners  of 
public  charities  come  in  the  capacity  of  accredited  agents  of  the 
legislatnre  and  the  governor.  To  the  governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture, on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  representatives  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  spokesmen  of  the  classes  for  whom  they  are 
specially  provided. 

In  a  word,  they  have  tvo  objects  to  accomplish  by  their  action, 
namely  :  to  insure  to  the  dependent  and  suffering  a  just  measure 
of  relief,  and  to  guard  the  public  at  large  from  extravagant  de- 
mands in  the  name  of  charity.  Their  function  is  to  give  simpli- 
city, unity  and  increased  efficiency  to  the  system  pf  state  aid ;  to 
secure  the  largest  results  at  the  least  relative  cost ;  to  (liminish,  as 
far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  diminish,  the  sum  of 
suffering  and  of  crime  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  By  the  test 
of  success  or  failure  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim,  the  board 
is  willing  to  be  judged. 

Pkinciplks  of  Action. — The  board  has  adopted  for  its  own 
guidance  the  following  principles,  by  which  to  regulate  its  official 
action.  The  board  conceives  that  the  true  spirit  in  which  to  ap- 
proach the  various  institutions  subject  to  its  inspection  is  that 
not  of  distrust,  but  of  confidence,  which  will  not  be  withdrawn 
until  it  is  forfeited  ;  that  minor  faults  of  administration  ought  not 
to  be  made  the  theme  of  injurious  animadversion  ;  that  complaint, 
even  of  serious  errors  and  of  positive  wronga,  should  in  all  cases 
be  made  first  to  the  officers  in  charge ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  know  the  entire  inner  life  of  each  institution,  and  tc 
communicate  to  the  governor  and  to  the  legislature  every  facl 
which,  if  known,  would  affect  or  modify  their  official  action  ;  thai 
such  communications  may  be  make  publicly  or  privately,  as  th< 
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poUie  interert  may  seem  to  reqmre ;  that  fll  recommendations 
made  hj  the  board  ahonld  be  based  on  actual  knowledge  of  the 
beti;  that  in  case  of  any  apparent  conflict  of  interests,  the  lesser 
iitereBt  must  give  way  to  the  greater ;  and  that  success  in  the 
foik  eotrosted  to  the  commissioners  depends  upon  the  careful 
ifoidaDce  of  all  encroachment  upoii  the  legislative  or  administra- 
tive fimetions  of  other  state  oflBciais,  and  upon  a  thorough,  accu- 
rtte,  sjstematic  acquaintance  with  the  dependent  classes,  their 
ehtracter,  condition,  wants  and  relations,  together  with  the 
melhoda  of  dealing  with  them  at  home  and  abroad,  and  their 
mpectiYe  results. 

Action  OF  THB  BoAU>.^The  work  thns  far  accomplished  is  as 
followB.    The  reanlta  will  be  stated  in  detail,  later  in  the  report : 

Hr^t.—la  accordance  with  section  fourth  of  the  law  creating 
the  board,  the  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  have  twice  in 
ttdi  year  visited  all  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of 
Aeitate  in  actual  operation,  receiving  state  aid,  except  the  peni- 
(entiarjr.  The  board  has  not,  however,  visited  the  institutions  in 
proeesB  of  erection  quite  so  often,  for  the  reason  that  it  seemed  to 
be  umecessary. 

&0Md— In  accordance  with  the  fifth  section  of  the  law,  requir- 
ing the  commissioners,  or  some  one  of  them,  once  each  year  to 
fieit  and  examine  into  the  condition  of  each  of  the  city  and 
eoimtj  alms  or  poor  houses,  and  other  places  where  the  insane 
msj  be  confined,  the  board  divided  the  one  hundred  and  two 
eonitias  of  Illinois  into  five  nearly  equal  districts,  with  reference 
to  the  convenience  of  the  individual  commissioners,  and  assigned 
a  district  to  each.  During  the  year  1869,  chiefly  in  consequence 
tf  the  withdrawal  of  Judge  Thomas  from  the  board,  the  commis. 
Qooers  visited  only  sixty-nine  counties,  in  which  they  found  forty- 
tliree  almshouses  and  sixty-five  jails.  Daring  the  year  1870,  they 
•aeeeeded  in  visiting  nearly  every  county  in  the  state. 

Third, — ^At  the  suggestion  of  the  trustees  of  the  Southern 
bttiDe  Asylum,  the  board,  in  1869,  issued  a  call  for  a  conference 
rfitate  officers,  trustees  of  insane  asylums,  and  others,  which 
niheld  on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  in  the  state  library.  At 
tUs  conference,  the  relative  merits  of  the  so  called  congregate 
^'^^^^S^te  systems  in  insane  asylums  were  discussed,  and  reso- 
htioDs  were  adopted  approving  of  some  modification  of  the  exisV 
>g  system  of  almost  absolute  restraint. 
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Fowrth. — ^The  boar^  has  made  an  investigatioDy  by  means  of 
personal  correspondence  with  eyerj  physician  in  the  state,  of  the 
number  and  natnre  of  cases  of  insanity  and  idiocy  in  Illinois. 

Fifth. — ^It  has  collected  the  n nolens  of  a  very  respectable 
library  of  reports  and  documents  on  insanity,  idiocy,  pauperism, 
crime,  and  the  other  affiliated  suliti^cte* 

Siootii. — ^The  secretary  of  the  board,  in  addition  to  his  other 
labors  in  the  office  and  through  the  state,  under  its  direction,  has 
visited  the  offices  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  boards  of 
charity,  has  visited  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  public  insti- 
tutions outside  the  limits  of  Illinois,  and  has  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  of  medical  superintendents  of  the. 
insane,  at  Hartford,  in  June,  1870,  and  the  national  congress  on 
prison  and  reformatory  discipline,  at  Cincinnati,  in  October. 

A  record  of  miles  of  travel  and  days  of  labor,  had  it  been  kept, 
would  show  that  the  commissioners  and  their  secretary,  with  an 
assistant  employed  by  the  secretary  at  his  own  expense,  hare 
traveled  nearly  thirty  thousand  miles  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  have  given  in  all  nearly  three  years*  aggregate  time  to 
their  work,  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months. 

Expense. — It  was  estimated,  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
board,  that  it  would  cost  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  two  years. 

The  actual  disbursements  have  been  as  follows: 


For  what  porpoflc. 


CommUsionere*  expenses. . . . 

Secretary's  expenses 

Secretary's  salary 

Rent  of  office 

Otece  fiirniture 

Office  expenses  .  • 

Postage  and  express  charges 

Incidentals 

Total 


1869. 


$578  70 
186  10 
685  00 


9  60 
10  00 


$1,854  80 


1870. 


$1,8S8  5S 

188  85 

8,000  00 

181  25 

S66  48 

58  82 

C:  891  28 

29  81 


$5,294  90 


Total 


$1,802  22 

824  96 

8,626  00 

181  25 

266  42 

58  82 

400  78 

89  81 


$6,649  20 


To  this  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  last  quarter,  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  yet  ascertained.     The  staetment  above 
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indndesall  bills  audited  and  paid,  to  November  30th,  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  jear. 
In  eetimatiDg  the  cost  to  the  state  of  a  central  board  of  public 
diantiee,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  creation  of  this  board 
reodered  possible  the  reduction  of  the  local  boards  of  control  of 
tbeaereral  institutions,  to  three  members  each.    The  saving  thus 
dktedin  the  item  of  traveling  expenses,  must  be  placed  to  the 
mSt  of  this  board.    In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  a  saving, 
the  amonnt  of  w}iich  cannot  be  calculated,  by  the  introduction  of 
better  methods  of  doing  business,  by  rthe  establishment  of  rigid 
accoQDtability  for  all  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  by  the  pre- 
Tsntion  of  imposition  upon  tiie  state  authorities  in  the  matter  of 
reqoeBts  for  unwise  or  unmecessary  appropriations.   In  the  organi- 
zation of  a  state  government,  a  board  of  charities  is  an  economy, 
aod  not  an  expense. 


ToLI-8 
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PABT   SECOND. 

GROWTH  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITY. 

Magnititdb  of  the  wobk. — The  growth  of  public  charity,  during 
the  past  half  cenf ury,  in  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  salient 
features  of  our  national  life.  Few  know  the  extent  of  the  demand 
for  relief. 

Extent  of  dependenob  in  the  United  States.  —At  the  time 
of  writing  this  report,  the  result  of  the  national  census  for  1870,  in 
thirty-four  states,  has  been  officially  promulgated. 

According  to  very  generally  received  estimates,  the  proportion 
of  insane,  in  this  country,  is  not  less  than  one  in  every  thousand ; 
of  idiots,  not  less  than  one  in  fifteen  hundred ;  of  deaf  mutes,  one 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty;  of  blind,  one  in  twenty-five 
hundred.* 

All  of  these  unfortunates  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  incapacitated 
for  self  support  and  self-direction.  In  the  race  of  life,  the  best  of 
them  carry  weight. 

According  to  the  census  and  the  estimates  just  given,  the  number 
of  unfortunates  belonging  to  these  four  classes  alone,  is  as  follows :  f 

*  These  are  the  lowett  estimates,  and  employed  here  in  order  to  guard  against  exag- 
geration. 

f  It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  figures  in  this  table  will  tally  with  those  of  the 
census,  when  published,  showing  the  number  of  the  insane,  etc,  in  the  various  states. 
J^rsty  because  the  proportion  varies.  It  is  somewhat  greater,  for  instance,  in  the  east 
than  in  the  west  Second^  because  the  statistics  of  misfortune  obtained  by  the  census- 
takers  are  never  accurate,  owing  to  the  universally  prevalent  desire  to  conceal  family 
griefs  from  the  public  eye.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  the  eminent  statistician,  of  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  found,  by  means  of  a  thorough  investigation  made  in  that  state  in  1854, 
by  direction  of  the  legislature,  that  the  proportion  of  insane  persons  to  the  total  popu- 
lation, was,  at  that  time,  one  in  427.  He  obtained  the  names  of  2682  lunatics.  The 
number  reported  in  the  preceding  census  of  1850,  was  only  1680.  Dr.  Jarvis  obtained 
the  names  of  1087  idiots.  The  census-takers,  four  years  before,  found  only  791.  Other 
illustrations  might  be  given. 
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TiHi  Aomng  the  tatimmied  number  of  Insane,  IdhUe,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind,,  in 
each  and  au  of  thirty-four  States. 


State. 


Eeatocky. 


M(|;niui 

W«t  Tif^giiiia . 
WBeonsm  . . , . 


Fbpalatioii. 


1,02S,000 

486,108 

656,208 

587,468 

128,262 

189,995 

1,185,000 

2,540,216 

1,668,169 

1,182,98^ 

858,182 

1,482,695 

716,896 

680,426 

780,000 

1,467,886 

1,188,511 

460,087 

884,190 

1,690,716 

116,888 

41,000 

818,300 

1,072,000 

2,625,802 

90,776 

217,866 

785,000 

1,958,826 

850,000 

880,235 

1,209,607 

447,948 

1,052,266 


Insane 


T^Uk 29,884,088  29,389  19,594  16,810  11,764 


1022 

486 

666 

587 

128 

190 

1186 

2540 

1668 

1188 

858 

1488 

716 

680 

780 

1457 

1188! 

460 

884 

1691 

117 

41 

818 

1072 

2625 

90 

217 

786 

1258 

850 

830 

1209 

448 

1052 


Idiots. 


681 
824 
871 
858 

82 
127 
790 
1698 
1112 
789 
286 
965 
478 
420 
620 
971 
789 
807 
566 
1127 

78 

27 

212 

716 

1750 

60 
146 
490 
889 
567 
220 
806 
299 
701 


Deaf  j 
Mutes. 


584 
278 
818: 
807 

70' 
108 
677 
1461 
967 
676 
202 
819 
410 
860 
446 
888 
676 
268 
477 
966 

67 

23 

182 

612 

1600 

52 
124 
420 
719 
486 
189 
691 
256 
601 


Blind. 


409 

194 

222 

215 

49 

76 

474 

1016 

667 

478 

141 

678 

287 

262 

812 

583 

478 

184 

884 

676 

47 

16 

127 

429 

1060 

86 

87 

294 

503 

840 

132 

483 

179 

421 


Total. 


2696 

1282 

1467 

1417 

824 

501 

8126 

6700 

4414 

3121 

931 

8780 

1891 

1662 

2058 

8844 

8121 

1214 

2201 

4460 

809 

107 

889 

2828 

6925 

288 

678 

1939 

8319 

2248 

871 

8189 

1182 

2776 


77,647 


The  states  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration,  are  New 
Jmej,  New  York  and  Pennsylrania,  whose  aggregate  population 
tin  probablj  prove  to  be  not  far  from  nine  millions.  If  we  add 
tbk  tmonnt  to  the  total  population  in  the  table,  we  shall  obtain, 
■  ^  grand  result  in  all  the  states,  not  including  the  territories — 


88,884 

Ujoto 25,689 

D«fimrt« 21,984 

Blind , 16,854 


Total ♦101,261 


*  k  coorenieDt  statement  for  retention  in  the  memory,  and  one  perhaps  equal  I  j 
^^  approiimating  the  tmth,  is  that  there  are  in  the  United  States,  not  including  the 
''riiaries,  forty  thouaand  insane,  thirty  thotaand  idiots,  twenty  thousand  deaf  mutes, 
^ffittn  thousand  blind  ;  one  hundred  andftte  thousand  in  all. 
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StartliDg  as  the  figures  are,  tbej  fall  below  the  truth.  a 

But  these  are  only  four  classes  of  dependents,  and  not  the  most  >£i 
numerous.  To  these  must  be  added  paupers,t  criminals,:]:  or-  "a 
phans,  destitute  or  neglected  children,  and  the  sick  and  crippled  :i 
poor,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  pauper  class.  There  will  not  be  'ii 
wanting  voices  enough  to  join  in  the  final  chorus  of  accusation, 
"  Te  did  it  not  unto  me."  ^ 

Extent  of  relief. — An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  public  s 
institutions  would  show  the  inadequacy  of  any  provision  yet  made, 

f  The  number  of  paupers  in  Massachusetts,  reported  in  1869,  was, 

State  paupers 4,75S 

Town       " 5,«33 

Partially  supported 23 ,  529 

Total 83,918 

Proportion,  1:48,  nearly,  or  .028  percent. 

The  number  in  New  York  in  1868,  was, 

In  county  and  town  poor  houses 21 ,  529 

Temporarily  relieved 50, 953 


Total 72,482 

Proportion,  about  1:  60,  or  nearly  .017  per  cent 
The  proportion  in  Illinois  is  about  one-fourth  of  that  in  Massachusetts,  and  one-   ' 
third  of  that  in  New  York.  \ 

\  The  average  daily  number  of  convicts  in  Ihe  penitentiaries  of  the  land,  is  sixteen    - 
or  seventeen  thousand.    The  average  daily  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  public  reforma- 
tories, is  more  than  seven  thousand.    The  annual  cost  of  penitentiaries  and  reforma- 
tories, leaving  the  county  jails  out  of  tht  aocount,  is  over  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  number  of  persons  sentenced,  for  minor  offenses,  to  imprisonment  in  county 
jails,  each  year,  is  probably  five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  those  committed  to  state 
prisons. 

The  number  of  commitments  to  county  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1869,  was  12,000.    Proportion,  1:121,  or  .008  per  cent.  ; 

The  number  of  commitments  to  jails  in  New  York,  in  1863,  was  62,717.  Propor- 
tion, 1 :  66,  or  .016  per  cent 

The  cost  of  the  county  jaUs  and  houses  of  corroctk>n  in  Massachusetts,  in  1869,  was 
1208,287  78,  over  and  above  the  cash  earnings  of  prisoners.  The  cost  of  jails  in  New 
York,  in  1868,  was  about  $225,000. 

The  earnings  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison,  on  the  other  band,  in  1869.  exceed- 
ed the  total  expenditures,  by  $25,576  87,  a  cash  balanee  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state. 

The  Massachusetts  ratio  of  commitments,  if  uniform  throughout  the  country,  would 
give,  as  the  grand  result,  800,000  commitments  to  jaU  in  the  United  States  every  year. 
The  New  York  ratio  would  give  570,000.  The  actual  number,  though  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, is  much  less. 
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to  meet  the  demand  for  pnblic  relief.    The  statisticB  of  insanity 
w31  Berye  as  an  illustration. 

We  hare  seen  that  the  number  of  insane  in  Alabama  may  be 
estimated  at  at  least  1032.  The  nnmber  treated  in  the  Alabama 
Bsjiam  for  the  insane  in  1869,  was  251. 

lata 

Insane  in  Alabama 1022 

"       Connecticut 637 

«       Delaware 123 

«       Florida 190 

"        Illinois • 2540 

"        Indiana 1668 

"        Iowa 1188 

"        Kentucky 1433 

"        Maine 680 

«        Maryland 780 

"        Minnesota 460 

"        Noith  Carolina 1072 

"        South  Carolina 735 

"        Tennessee 1258 

**        Texas 860 

"        Vii^nia 1200 

**        West  Virginia 448 

"        Wisconsin 1062 

Thus,  in  eighteen  states,  of  17,190  persons  supposed  to  be  in- 
sane, provision  (other  than  in  county  poor  houses  and  private 
iamiiies)  is  made  for  only  7214,  or  for  42  per  cent  of  the  entire 
nomber. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  afford  another  striking  illustration  of  the 
ttflie  inadequacy  of  provision.  The  total  number  of  deaf  mutes 
m  the  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  is  over  21,000.  One-third 
of  these  (or  7000)  are  of  an  age  to  be  in  the  institutions  for  the 
edocation  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.^  The  number  actually  in  such 
ioititations,  in  1869,  was  3246,  or  «468  per  cent  of  seven  thousand. 
The  demand  for  relief,  however,  does  not  increase  with  the 
iooease  of  population,  nearly  so  rapidly  as  the  amount  of  relief 
extended  does. 


18S9. 

Treated 251 

''      375 

Ho  asylum. 

Treated..-. 757 

"       605 

**       580 

"       911 

"       489 

''       581 

" 238 

"       244 

**       298 

*•       514 

"       .• 100 

«       635 

"       231 

"       455 


*  Hie  ceti8iia.of  1860  showed  that  8437  persons  in  every  ten  thousand,  (1:28,  or 
Mtl  per  oont — a  little  more  than   one-third),  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
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Fifty  years  ago,  there  were  three  insane  asylums,  the  Yirginia 
Eastern,  the  Philadelphia  Friends^  and  the  McLean,  with  possi- 
bly two  handred  patients  in  all,  and  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
twenty-five  thonsand  dollars.  The  population  of  the  country,  at 
that  time  (not  including  33,039  in  the  territories),  was  9,605,152. 
Today,  with  four  times  the  population,  we  have  twenty  times  the 
number  of  asylums,  with  nearly  twenty-five  thonsand  patients,  an 
increase  of  ten  thousand  in  ten  years.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
number  cared  for  was  not  over  seven  thonsand  five  hundred. 

The  same  rapidity  of  growth  is  apparent  in  other  departments 
of  public  charity.  • 

There  were  but  three  institutions,  fifty  years  ago,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    Now  there  are  thirty. 

There  are  now  about  thirty  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  The  first  was  that  at  Boston,  founded  in  1833,  little  more, 
than  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  first  house  of  refuge,  or  juvenile  reformatory,  was  opened 
in  New  York,  in  1826.  The  present  number  of  reformatories  in 
actual  operation  is  about  thirty,  besides  those  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, of  which  our  own  is  one. 

The  class  most  neglected,  probably  because  they  are  regarded 
as  the  most  hopeless,  are  the  idiots.  They  have  scarcely  begun 
to  feel  the  reviving  influence  of  that  increasing  spirit  of  charity 
which  is  abroad  in  the  land.  Still,  there  are  already  seven  public 
institutions  for  their  benefit. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  list,  but  it  is  unnecessary.* 

*  In  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  four  very  interesting  and  valuable 
tables,  prepared  and  published  for  the  first  time,  exhibiting  more  fulljr  than  space  will 
permit  in  the  report  proper,  the  growth  of  a  single  department  of  public  charity,  namelj: 
the  care  of  the  insane.  The  tables  referred  to  show  the  number  of  patients  admitted, 
the  total  number  treated,  and  the  cost,  annually,  for  fifty  years,  in  all  the  asylums  of 
the  United  States,  so  £itf  as  the  board  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  figures  from  the 
printed  reports,  or  by  personal  correspondence  with  the  present  superintendents.  They 
may  be  depended  upon  as  more  than  usually  accurate,  each  statement  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  officers  of  the  institution  for  verification  and  correction,  and  will  repay 
careful  examination.  Superintendents  and  others  are  requested  to  supply  omissions  and 
correct  errors  which  may  still  be  found  in  them,  in  order  that  a  revised  copy  majr  be 
published  at  some  future  day. 
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rABT  THIBD, 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

Anj  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  of  public  charity,  must 
indnde  an  answer  to  the  following  questions : 

FbrH. — ^Who  have  a  claim  to  relief? 

Second.— What  is  the  basis  of  their  claim  ? 

TXtfdL— What  is  its  extent  ? 

laurtL — Against  whom  does  it  lie  ? 

I^tfu — Who  should  administer  the  relief  granted  ? 

Sixth. — ^What  are  the  best  methods  of  administration  ? 

Hie  answers  given  to  these  inquiries  will  apply,  in  substance, 
to  all  dassee  of  public  beneficiaries  alike. 

Vjjubty  of  fobms  op  dependence. — ^To  one  who  has  not  re- 
flected upon  the  subject,  there  appears  to  be  no  essential  identity 
between  the  various  forms  of  dependence.  Between  blindness, 
dea&ess,  deformity,  orphanage,  idiocy,  insanity,  pauperism  and 
crime,  the  lines  of  demarcation  seem,  to  a  casual  observer,  to  be 
sharp  and  well  defined. 

EessBTiAL  iDSNTrrr. — In  fact,  there  is  no  absolute  line  of  de- 
marcation. The  gradations  are  imperceptible.  There  are  no  ab- 
rapt  transitions,  in  nature. 

For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  at  what  point  insanity 
ends  and  crime  begins ;  or  to  say  what  constitutes  the  essential 
difierence  between  congenital  idiocy,  and  that  imbecility  which  is 
often  the  last  stage  of  lunacy ;  or  to  tell  how  far  pauperism  is  the 
result  <^  crime,  and  crime  the  result,  on  the  other  band,  of  pau- 
perism. 

The  differences  between  these  varieties  of  dependence,  are  dif- 
ferences merely  of  form  ;  the  identity  which  exists  between  them 
»  one  of  essence. 

Its  hatu&k. — ^All  dependence  is  deficiency  of  power. 

Blindness  is  the  lack  of  power  of  vision ;  deafness,  of  power  to 
bear.  Idiocy-  is  the  original  absence  of  mental  power ;  insanity, 
tke  loss  of  mental  power  once  possessed.  Pauperism  is  the  want 
of  power  of  self-support ;  crime,  of  power  of  self-restraint. 

Further :  not  <Mily  is  dependence,  in  all  its  forms,  essentially 
fte  same,  but  the  causes  of  dependence  are,  for  the  most  part, 
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identical.    Even  where  tbej  differ  they  fall  under  the  same  gene- 
ral classification. 

Its  causes. — The  causes  of  dependence  may  be  differently  clas- 
sified, according  to  the  point  of  view  taken. 

A  broad  and  obvious  generalization  divides  them  into  physical 
and  moral. 

A  second,  more  minute  and  very  convenient  division,  is  into 
accidental,  hereditary,  constitutional,  circumstantial,  social,  and 
personal.* 

A  third  classification,  possibly  too  philosophical  and  abstruse,  is 
based  upon  an  observation  of  die  fact,  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
life,  vegetable,  animal,  personal  or  social,  fall  into  one  or  the  other 
of  two  categories.  Life  involves  two  processes,  to- wit :  the  supply 
and  the  expenditure  of  vital  force ;  or  the  accretion  and  the  excre- 
tion of  subiBtance — ^waste  and  repair,  growth  and  decay .f  The 
life  of  every  man  consists  of  two  distinct  periods ;   a  period  of  in- 

*  AeeidefUal  Oftuset,  are  such  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  and  guard  against;  «.  g.^ 
a  fall,  a  blow  on  the  bead,  «tc 

Hereditary  causes,  aro  those  peculiarities  of  physical  or  men^  oi^ganization,  de- 
rived from  ancestors,  near  or  remote  ;  as  when  a  deaf  mute  is  bom  of  parents  who  are 
deaf  mutes. 

The  cause  of  dependence  may  be  said  to  be  eomtiMional  when,  without  being  able  to 
trace  it  back  to  ancestors,  near  or  remote,  the  dependenoe  is  nevertheless  the  resuit  of 
individual  organization;  as  in  the  case  of  a  child  deformed  or  idiotic  from  birth. 

CSreunutanUal  causes  are  very  varied  in  their  nature,  tfoder  this  head  may  be 
classed  all  those  physical  surroundings,  which  create  or  jEbster  dependence;  such  as  in- 
sufficient or  improper  food,  a  viUatid  atmosphere,  the  w«nt  of  light,  of  heat,  etc 

SoeicU  causes  are  those  which  inhere  in  the  organization  of  society,  whether  that 
organization  is  deliberate  or  unconscious.  Evil  associations,  social  exclusion,  vicious 
legislation,  and  a  corrupt  administration  of  the  law,  are  illustrations  of  this  class. 

Finally,  all  causes  not  falling  under  either  of  the  above  categories,  may  be  classed 
as  peruonal  In  this  case,  dependence  results  from  the  uncompelled  ignorance  or 
vice  of  the  dependent  person  himself 


f  The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  force  may  be  applied  to  organic  as  well  as  to 
inorganic  nature.  It  may  be  applied  to  man,  to  the  individual  or  to  the  race.  And 
since  all  force  is  capable  of  mathematical  expression,  the  total  amount  of  force  resident, 
at  any  given  moment,  in  humanity,  may  be  clearly  and  precisely  stated.  It  is  as  suscep- 
tible of  calculation,  as  the  foroe  of  gravitation.  As  a  financier  keeps  a  record  of  pecu< 
niary  receipts  and  disbursements,  posting  them  upon  a  book,  under  two  heads — Pebtor 
and  Creditor — and  from  time  to  time  strikes  the  balance  of  his  losses  or  his  gains ;  so 
a  thoughtful  man  might,  in  imagination  at  least,  open  an  account  between  man  and 
nature,  in  which  man,  every  man,  should  be  charged  with  every  atom  of  substance  or  of 
power  derived  by  him  from  the  external  world,  and  credited  with  its  actual  expenditnre. 
Statistics  are  simply  an  attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 
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erease,  in  which  the  accretion  exceeds  the  excretion — and  a  pe- 
riod of  decrease,  in  which  the  expenditure,  both  of  substance  and 
of  force,  exceeds  the  supply ;  the  two  separated  by  a  well  marked 
point  of  culmination.  In  the  end,  the  excess  of  expenditure  pre- 
eselj  equals  the  former  excess  of  accumulation  ;  then  death  en- 
sm.  An  independent  life,  is  one  in  which  this  two-fold  process 
goeg  on  naturally,  regnlarly,  normally.  Dependence  is  the  result, 
either  of  an  abnormal  failure  of  the  supply  of  those  elements  essen- 
tiil  to  a  full  and  vigorous  life,  or  of  an  abnormal  and  dispropor- 
tionate rapidity  of  expenditure.  In  the  first  case,  the  cause  of 
dependence  is  negative ;  in  the  second,  it  is  positive.  Every  pos- 
dUe  cause  of  dependence  necessarily  falls  under  one  of  these 


This  thought  may  be  illustrated,  by  a  reference  to  the  two  lead- 
ing forms  of  dependence,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

If  we  view  hnman  society  as  a  unit,  a  great  natural  organism, 
made  up  of  individuals,  whose  relations  to  each  other  are  neces- 
sary and  vital,  like  those  of  the  different  parts  of  a  single  plant  or 
animal,  we  may,  without  any  very  profound  observation,  discover, 
fint^  that  the  human  race  is  a  part  of  the  universe ;  second^  that 
lU  increase  of  humanity,  as  a  whole,  depends  upon  the  daily  con- 
rersion  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  universe  into 
homan  substance,  than  is  reconverted  into  lower  forms  of  exist- 
ence; ihirdy  that  nature  itself  has  provided  an  apparatus  of  distri- 
bntion,  which,  working  automatically,  so  to  speak,  noiselessly, 
iecre'ly,  almost  unconciously,  insures  to  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family,  whose  relations  to  his  fellow  men  are 
fionnal  and  undisturbed,  a  legitimate  share  of  the  supply  of  force 
mkI  substance  ceaselessly  drawn  from  the  external  world  ;  fouTth^ 
tlatthe  amount  distributed  to  each  individual,  depends  upon  the 
i^atore  and  importance  of  his  particular  function  in  the  general  or- 
t^ization,  and  upon  the  intensity  of  his  own  personal  activity  ; 
.9^  that  as  between  man  and  man,  the  distribution  is  effected  by 
aieans  of  an  exchange,  in  which  each  gives  and  receives  an  equiva- 
lent benefit — there  is  a  circulation,  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
fip  in  a  plant,  or  of  the  blood  in  an  animal ;  sixths  that  any  diminu- 
ion  of  human  vitality  retards  this  circulation,  while  its  absolute 
<^«fiation  is  death.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  correspondence 
between  the  social  life  of  the  race,  and  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
«»T^^able  life,  is  perfect. 

Vol.  1-4  ^         , 
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AccordiDg  to  this  viow,  what  are  panperism  and  crime!  In 
what  respects  are  thej  identical !    In  what  do  they  differ  ? 

Both  panperism  and  crime  agree  in  this,  that  the  panper  and 
the  criminal*  are  alike  men  who  receive  benefits,  without  render- 
ing an  equivalent  in  retnrn. 

Bnt  panperism  and  crime  differ,  on  the  other  hand,  in  this ;  that 
the  panper  is  a  man  who  is  unable,  while  the  criminal  is  a  man 
who  is  unwilling,  to  r.ender  the  equivalent  due. 

Wherever  pauperism  is  voluntary,  it  is  criminal. 

The  essential  nature  of  crime  and  of  pauperism  being  so  nearly 
the  same,  consisting  as  it  does,  in  non-restitution,  we  find,  by 
prosecuting  our  inquiries  a  single  step,  that  the  causes  of  both  are 
the  same.  The  cause  may  be  internal,  personal  to  the  man  him- 
self; it  may  be  disease,  misfortnne,  vice.  Or  it  may  be  external ; 
he  may  be  a  panper  or  a  criminal,  not  on  account  of  any  personal 
peculiarity,  in  which  he  differs  from  other  men,  but  on  account  of 
his  peculiar  circumstances  and  relations,  over  which  possibly  be 
has  no  control ;  good  men«  as  the  world  goes,  are  sometimes  driven 
into  crime,  or  made  paupers  perforce.  The  cause  may  be  imme- 
diate, or  it  may  be  remote — character  and  circumstances  are  an 
inheritance.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  always  ope  of  two  things :  it 
is  defective  supply,  e.  g.j  of  light,  air  and  food,  (as  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  large  cities,)  or  of  constitution  derived  from  parents 
with  some  taint  in  the  blood;  or  else  it  is  excessive  expenditure, 
intemperance,  prodigality  or  license. 

The  oubb  of  depbndencb. — ^The  cure  of  pauperism  and  ot 
crime,  and  of  every  other  form  which  dependence  assumes,  lies 
in  the  counteraction  of  the  causes  of  dependence.  If  the  causes 
are  twO-fold,  the  cure  is  twofold,  also.  In  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  do  so,  we  must  (I)  supply  to  every  individual  the  elements  of 
life,  or  better,  enable  him  to  gain  them  for  himself;  (2)  we  mnat 
restr^n  prodigality  and  extravagance  of  expenditure  of  human 
force  and  substance. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  is  the  two-fold  oflice  of  government. 
A  good  government,  with  one  hand  holds  the  rapacious  in  check, 
while  with  the  other  it  elevates  the  weak. 

*  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  definition  applies  to  aU  criminals.  The  thiel 
takes  property,  the  murderer  takes  life,  the  seducer  takes  virtue  and  honor,  without  rea  - 
dering  any  benefit  answering  to  that  derived  by  him.  The  rank  of  crimes  is  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  possibility  of  restitution.  Murder  is  the  highest  of  aU  crimes, 
betause  the  restitution  of  life  is  under  all  circumstances  impossible. 
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Tbb  oKPENDEsrr  OLAB8B8. — AmoDg  the  weak,  whom  no  gov- 
noeot  can  oyerlook,  or  fail  to  aid,  without  endaDgeriug  its  own 
ciibilitj,  are  the  classes  already  named — the  blind,  the  mate,  the 
i&dc,  the  insane,  the  deformed  and  crippled,  children  who  are 
orphans,  or  worse  than  orphans,  and  paapers ;  and  we  may  inclade 
oiminals,  or  at  least,  one  variety  of  them,  whose  rapacity  is  due 
to  weakness,  the  desperation  of  starvation,  in  our  list. 

Gbouvd  of  their  oladc  to  kelibf. — Their  claim  to  relief  rests 
npoD  two  distinct  bases,  hnnianity  and  self-interest.  It  will  benefit 
Aam  to  receive  relief.    It  will  benefit  us  to  bestow  it. 

Incase  of  any  conflict  between  humanity  and  self  interest, 
komanity  ought  to  prevail. 

fiat  there  is  no  real  conflict  of  interests  among  men.  The 
interest  of  each  one  is  that  of  sll.  The  conflict  is  in  appearance 
oolj.    It  is  our  selfishness  which  makes  us  think  otherwise. 

Id  making  provision  for  these  classes,  we  are  making  provision 
for  ourselves  and  for  onr  children.  The  circumstances  which  have 
reduced  them  to  their  deplorable  condition— how  deplorable,  a 
nrit  to  any  public  institution,  or  county  jail,  or  almshouse,  will 
thow—may  reduce  us  and  our  ofispring  to  the  same* 

1q  curing  them,  as  far  as  cure  is  possible,  we  are  drying  up  a 
foontain  of  hereditary  taint,  which  otherwise  may,  in  time,  work 
the  destruction  of  the  race. 

Apart  from  these  more  remote  considerations,  there  is  one 
whole  power  makes  itself  immediately,  universally  felt.  Oare  of 
the  dependent  is  economy.  It  is  cheaper  to  care  for  these  classes, 
than  to  neglect  them. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  state  charities, 
a  demonstration  of  this  principle,  in  figures,  in  its  application  to 
the  insane,  appears,  whose  insertion  here  needs  no  apology. 

"It  costs  the  community,  upon  an  average,  at  least  $500,  to 
ntf  each  one  of  its  members,  from  birth  to  the  time  when  he 
cinu  more  than  he  consumes.  The  first  cost,  then,  of  3,000  luna- 
titt,  was  $1,500,000. 

^^ow,  the  valuation  of  a  man,  at  thirty-five  years  of  age,  accord- 
ogto  the  best  English  authorities,  is  $1,206  08.  This  sum  is 
^preteni  worth  of  an  annuity,  which  may  be  purchased  by  the 
cxoeas  of  his  earnings  over  his  support.  His  probable  duration 
rf  life  is  about  twenty-nine  years.    The  value  of  this  annuity  at 
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kU  deaths  (calcalating  interedt  at  six  per  cent.,)  would  bo  about 
$3,303  89 ;  dividing  this  sum  by  his  probable  duration  of  life, 
(29  years,)  gives  $114+  as  his  annual  value ;  but  let  us  set  it  down 
at  only  $100  a  year,  during  his  life  of  less  than  thirty  years. 

"  The  probable  duration  of  life  of  the  irrecoverably  insane,*  at 
the  average  age  of  thirty-five  years,  is  aboat  nineteen  years ;  but 
by  calculation,  based  upon  one  thousand  cases  in  our  lunatic  hos- 
pitals, we  find  it  to  be  twenty  years  and  eleven  months.  But  we 
will  suppose  that  our  3000  lunatics  wdnld,  upon  an  average,  have 
continued  to  be  productive  only  20  years  longer,  and  that  they 
would  have  earned,  if  they  had  continued  sane,  upon  an  average, 
$100  a  year  over  and  above  what  they  consumed,  or  $6,000,000, 
which  would  have  been  so  much  added  to  tho  commonwealth. 
This  (loes)  carries  their  cost  to  more  than  $7,500,000. 

^^  But  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  erroneous  idea,  that  Inoatics 
cannot  be  profitably  employed,  they  have  to  bo  supported  at  a 
cost  of  at  least  $175  a  year  each,  which,  supposing  the  average 
duration  of  their  lives  to  be  twenty  years,  makes  $10,500,000 
more,  or  $18,000,000  in  all.  f 

^'  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  The  mo£t  valuable  power  in  a 
community  is  brain-power,  thought.  The  addled  brain  of  the 
lunatic  not  only  does  not  generate  this  power,  but  he  requires  a 
good  deal  of  that  generated  by  others.  Besides  eating  food  pro- 
vided by  others,  he  consumes  part  of  their  brains.  It  is  hard  to 
calculate  the  value  of  the.force  so  consumed,  but  easy  to  see  that 
it  must  be  great. 

"Besides,  every  lunatic  is  dear  to  one  or  more  persons,  and 
must  be  a  constant  source  of  care  and  of  sorrow. 

*rrobabU  duration  of  li/e^  of  the  irrecowrably  iruane^  as  given  by  the  EngVuh  authorities. 

Ag«.  Malei.  Femalei.  Averaite. 

Twenty 21. gl            28.66  24.99 

Thirty 20.64  26.88  28.46 

Forty 17.65  21.68  19.59 

Fifty. 18.68            17.67  15.60 

Sixty 11.91  12.51  12.21 

Seventy 9.15              8.87  9.01 


t  First  loss $500  multiplied  by  8000            equal  $1,500,000 

Second    " |100        •»          "  8000  by  20  equal  6,000,000 

Third      " $175        "          "  8000  by  20  equal  10,600,000 

Total  calculable  cost  of  8000  lunatics,  not  cured $18,000,000 

jLveragc  calculable  cost  of  each 6,000 
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**Tlii8  capaes  another  waste  of  moral  power,  and  carries  still 
bigber  the  total  cost  of  Innacy  to  our  community. 

**  And  after  all,  when  we  have  estimated  it,  and  set  it  down,  say 
at  tventy-iiye  millions,  we  have  to  increase  it  by  adding  the  cost 
oft  kindred  class,  (nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  nnmerons  in  Illinois,) 
to  wit:  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded,  who  by  lack  of  reason, 
rsther  than  derangement  of  reason,  have  to  be  supported  and 
borne  along  upon  the  strong  shoulders  of  the  oommnnity." 

A  similar  calculation  may  be  made  for  the  other  classes  of  de- 
pendents. The  principle  of  economics,  on  which  public  charity 
rests,  is  the  samo  as  that  on  which  every  welt  to  do  farmer  acts,  in 
the  care  of  his  farm.  A  slight  outlay,  in  season,  may  prevent 
great  losses;  while  a  misplaced  niggardliness  in  expenditure  may, 
in  the  end,  entail  great  additional  expense. 

Lncrr  of  bblibf. — As  has  been  intimated,  the  amount  of  relief 
which  it  is  just  and  wise  to  grant,  is  an  economic  question,  to  be 
decided  not  by  impulse,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  liberal  or 
illiberal,  bnt  by  calculation.  Feeling  is  an  excellent  motive  power, 
bat  a  very  unsafe  counselor. 

There  are  opposite  evils — excessive  relief  and  insufficient  relief 
— agwist  both  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard.  There  is  a  due 
measure  of  charity,  which  may  be  ascortained,  by  sufficient  pains 
ind  care  in  the  estimation.  This  Just  measure  is  determined  by 
the  ability  of  the  grantor,  by  the  necessities  of  the  grantee,  and 
by  his  value  to  the  community.  The  amount  of  relief  granted 
wMt^  be  such  as  to  increase^  without  decreasing^  the  aggregate  jpower 
^ihe  immunity. 

Whatever  amount  of  relief  is  not  too  severe  a  drain  upon  the 
rvouroes  of  the  people,  will  always  prove  remunerative.  It  will 
ttgm^it  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  appropriations  on  behalf 
rfdie  safiering  ate  excessive,  the  total  population  and  total  wealth 
of  the  community  must  first  be  known.  This  will  enable  us  to 
ealealate  the  average  wealth  of  each  individual. 

Bat  wealth  is  made  op  of  two  elements,  the  accumulated  sur- 
phs  of  labor  in  the  past,  and  the  present  results  of  labor,  day  by 
isj.  It  includes  the  material  already  converted  into  human  sub- 
itaaee,  and  the  material  in  process  of  conversion.  Estimates  of 
the  wealth  of  a  community  do  not  perhaps  always  take  this  &ct 
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into  account  ;*  and  the  average  wealtli  of  each  indiyidnal,  as  rep- 
resented by  Uie  figure  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  wealth  by  the 
total  population  of  a  state,  is  not  a  full  expression  of  the  average 
financial  ability.  Hence,  a  knowledge  of  the  average  annual 
income  of  each  indiTidual  is  an  important  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation. 

Next,  the  necessities  of  the  sufferers  must  be  ascertained ;  their 
number,  their  condition,  and  the  degree  of  their  ability  for  self- 
help.  It  is  always  a  safe  principle  upon  which  to  act,  that  more 
is  done  for  any  man,  by  enabling  him  to  help  himself,  and  so  draw- 
ing out  his  latent  powers,  than  by  taking  away  from  him  the 
necessity  for  exertion,  and  thus  stifling  them. 

Another  point  to  be  considered,  is  the  ratio  of  the  dependent  to 
the  independent  classes.  The  total  amount  expended  upon  a  par- 
ticular class  should  not  make  the  average  condition  of  that  class 
better  than  the  average  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  community, 
including  the  wealthy.f 

Again,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  probable  result  of  relief; 
the  value,  to  society,  of  its  benefieiaries.  The  greatest  expendi- 
ture is  rightly  bestowed  upon  those  classes,  of  whom  most  can  be 
made,  from  whom  the  most  service  can  be  obtained.  Expenditure 
should  have  regard  to  probable  remuneration. 

Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  resources  of  the  human 
mind  are,  at  least  as  yet,  inadequate  to  the  task  of  weighing,  esti- 
mating and  calculating,  with  mathematical  precision,  human  feel- 
ing. The  sentiment  of  humanity,  when  the  most  careful  estimates 
have  been  made,  must  be  allowed  to  override  those  estimates. 
The  instincts,  as  well  as  the  reason,  have  an  office  to  perform. 
They  act,  probably,  with  even  greater  automatic  precision. 

*  The  most  profound  yiew  of  man,  in  the  wide  Bense,  mankind,  if  that  which  regards 
the  works  of  man  as  snbstantiaUj  a  part  of  himselC  They  are,  so  to  f  peak,  a  portion 
of  the  framework  of  society.  His  clothing,  «.  ^.,  is  in  one  aspect  of  the  subject,  as 
much  a  part  of  himself^  as  essential  to  his  life,  and  as  truly  a  natural  growth  as  his 
hair.  Bailroads  are,  from  this  point  of  Tiew,  simply  prolongations  of  the  alimentary 
tube  of  the  human  body.  They  perform  the  same  natural  Amotion  which  that  tube  per- 
forms, to-wit:  the  bringing  of  the  supplies  of  human  life  into  contact  widi  the  organs  of 
assimilation  and  digestion.  On  this  subject  see  a  singular  book,  **  The  human  body, 
and  its  eonnection  with  man."    J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  London,  1860. 


f  The  apparent  exception  to  this  principle  is  in  those  cases,  where  a  temporary  excess 
of  expenditure  will  secure  a  diminution  of  the  total  cost,  during  a  term  of  years. 
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GxiBToss. — ^The  chdm  to  relief  on  the  part  of  the  dependeDt 
poftioB  of  the  oommanity,  is  a  claim  against  all  the  accamiilatecl 
vesltfa,  and  all  the  productive  labor  of  the  independent  portion. 
The  eost  most  be,  and  of  necessity  is,  equitably  distribnted,  the 
rich  paying  their  proportionate  share,  and  the  poor  theirs — the 
litter  idlliogly,  the  former,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often  grudgingly. 
The  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  verge  of  misfortune,  the  more 
zealous  he  naturally  becomes,  to  prevent  others  from  falling  into 
the  abyae.    He  sees  and  realizes  their  peril. 

Almonsrs. — But  although  the  whole  community,  by  virtue  of 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  political  economy,  shares  in  the  bur- 
deo  entmled  by  misfortune  and  vice  upon  society,  somebody  must 
rtand  between  society  and  the  sufferers.  Somebody  must  admin- 
irter  tiie  relief  sought  Who  shall  it  be  ?  Who  shall  take  the 
directiofi  of  this  work,  and  insure  its  being  done  ? 

It  must  be  principally  done  by  individual  effort.  No  relief  can 
in  tny  case  be  granted,  except  by  direct  contact  of  some  individual 
of  one  class  with  some  individual  of  the  other.  This  is  true,  even 
when  the  church,  or  the  state,  or  voluntary  societies  undertake 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  fundr..  It  is  far  better  for  all 
parties,  that  this  individual  action  should  be  spontaneous  and  im- 
mediate. Better,  because  it  is  more  economical,  more  judicious, 
more  effective,  more  sympathetic  and  kindly,  and  conduces  far 
more  powerfully  to  the  building  up  of  the  ties  which  cement  soci- 
ety. Corporate,  vicarious  charity  is  cold,  formal,  distant  It  has 
less  power  to  awaken  gratitude.  By  the  giver,  especially  in  state 
chsrity,  it  is  felt  as  a  tax,  rather  than  as  a  generous  impulse  of 
self-sacrifice.  Its  moral  effect  for  good  is  comparatively  little, 
ather  upon  the  giver  or  the  receiver.  It  operates^  too,  less  uni- 
fvmly  ;  it  is  not  governed  so  directly  by  the  great  law  of  supply 
md  demand ;  it  is  apt  to  be  lavish  or  stinted.  For  a  multitude  of 
fcasona,  corporate  charity  should  merely  supplement — it  should 
never  supplant,  individual  benevolence.  Wherever  it  becomes  a 
nbiliiate  for  it,  it  dries  up  the  very  springs  of  all  benevolence ; 
it  becomes  a  curse,  instead  of  what  it  should  be,  a  blessing — a 
enne  to  the  very  classes  whom  it  seeks  to  benefit.  In  this,  it  is 
tet  a  single  instance  of  a  universal  principle,  nicely,  that  no 
other  agency  can  ever  take  the  place  of  individual  activity  and 
AstL 
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Cj-rantiDg  sQl  this^  however,  and  even  ineisting  npon  it  as  a  truth  ^^'' 
of  paramonot  importance,  it  is  still  trae,  on  the  other  band,  that  '^^ 
indiyidnal  effort  can  only  partially  supply  the  demand  for  relief.  ^^ 
There  most  be  associated  elFort ;  there  always  has  been,  there  '^^n£ 
always  will  be, 

Nor  can  private,  voluntary  societies  fully  accomplish  the  task.  x;t5 
There  must  be  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  governing  power,  urii 
whatever  that  may  be.  i  Td 

Indeed,  the  elevation  of  the  lower  classes  is  the  highest  func-  am  i 
tion  of  any  government  A  government  which  neglects  them,  :ni: 
and  fails  to  respect  their  rights  and  interests,  will  infallibly  be  h*^ 
overthrown.  It  is  largely  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result,  n^]^ 
that  the  people  consent  to  pay  the  cost  of  government.  The  gov- 
ernment mast  protect  all  classes,  the  rich  against  the  poor,  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  and  both  against  all  foreign  foep.  The  gOY- 
emment  cannot  sanction  the  robbery  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  nor 
the  starvation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich.  Both  are  equally  criminal. 
Both  would  alike  take  place,  but  for  governmental  interference. 
It  is  the  government  which  preserves,  by  force,  a  just  balance  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  church  was  the  controlling  power.* 
Church  care  of  the  poor  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  any  churches 
strongest  holds  upon  popular  aifection  and  regard. 

*  "In  early  times,  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  the  only  dispensers  of  ahns  to  the 
poor.  The  first  oouncU  of  Orleans,  held  dnrlng  the  reign  of  Clovia,  in  the  year  611, 
ordained  that  the  whole  inoome  of  the  church  should  be  demoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  worship,  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  the  poor,  and  the  ransom  of  captives.  A 
later  council,  held  in  the  same  city  in  649,  ordained  that  cruninals  should  be  visited 
in  the  prisons  every  Sunday,  by  the  arch-deacon  and  provost,  who  should  supply  their 
wants  at  the  expense  of  the  churoh ;  and  further,  that  the  bishops  shculd  take  particular 
care  of  the  lepers.  The  council  of  Tours,  held  in  666,  denounoes  as  murderers  of  the 
poor,  all  who  shaU  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  proper^  of  the  church;  and  if  they 
persist  in  their  evil  courses,  ^after  three  warnings,  we  shall  all  assemble,  and  in  con- 
cert with  our  bishops,  priests  and  clergy,  since  we  have  no  other  arms,  we  shall  pro- 
claim from  the  choir  of  the  church,  agamst  such  murderers,  the  108th  paalm,  to  draw 
upon  them  the  malediction  of  Judas,  that  they  may  die  not  only  excommunicated,  but 
accursed.' 

**The  second  council  of  Macon,  held  in  685,  ordained  that  Hhe  bishops  should  re- 
commend to  all  the  virtue  of  hospitality;  and  to  enable  them  better  to  practice  it  them- 
selves, they  should  harbor  no  dogs  in  their  houses,  lest  access  thereto  should  be  less 
free  to  the  poor.*  »»»»«» 

*'To  meet  the  large  expenditures  requbed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  the  ransom  of 
captives,  and  the  support  of  hospitals,  the  clergy  received  vast  benefices.     Following 
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With  tiie  progrees  of  timei  the  supreme  power  has  passed  out 
d  the  hands  of  the  church  into  those  of  the  state,  and  with  the 
pow^  has  passed  correspondiog  r^ponsibilitj  for  its  right  exercise, 
I  responsibility  UDiverdallj  acknowledged  and  more  or  less  fully 
uischarged. 

In  onr  own  conntry  the  system  of  state  aid  to  the  unfortunate 
kfi  every  sanction  which  usage  and  legislative  enactment  can 
throw  aronnd  it.  With  the  limitations  and  restrictions  already 
r^erred  to,  it  is  a  wise  and  noble  system,  possessing  advantages 
t^  its  own,  in  its  certainty,  promptitude,  exactness,  and  substan- 
tU  equality.  If  it  must  bo  said  of  it  that  its  beneficiaries  are  nn- 
grttefal,  it  mast  also  be  said  that  their  self-respect  is  not  wounded 
aer  impaired  by  participation  in  benefits,  for  which  they  and  their 
friends  feel,  that  they  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  expense. 

Mkthods  of  abmihistration. — In  the  discharge  of  its  duty  to- 
ward the  unfortunate,  nothing  is  more  important  for  a  government 
than  wise  principles  and  methods  of  administration. 

Eelatiok  of  institutions  to  the  state. — The  light  in  which 
public  institutions  should  be  regarded,  is  that  of  departments  or 
branches  of  the  state  government  itself.  Their  officers  are  officers 
of  the  state ;  their  property  is  the  property  of  the  state ;  just  as 
the  ofllcers  and  property  of  the  army  are.  The  responsibility  of 
the  officers  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  army  officers.  The 
details  of  the  business  of  an  institution  should  be  as  systematically 
vnuigod ;  the  aocountability  to  a  central  bureau  should  be  as  mi- 
imts  and  rigid.  Want  of  system  in  the  one  case  is  as  inexcusable, 
tad  may  prove  as  disastrous,  as  want  of  system  in  the  other. 

FaBsojiAL  acoountabilitt. — ^The  highest  success  of  the  system 
depends  upon  the  securing  of  the  utmost  practicable  degree  of 
pcfsonal  accountability.  In  case  of  any  failure,  the  people  should 
to  able  to  pat  their  finger  upon  the  man,  to  whom  the  failure 
sdue. 

Of  thb  eoTSBNOs. — The  governor  should  be  held  accountable 
ift  the  selection  and  appointment  of  trustees ;  who  should  be  men 
of  probity,  financial  ability,  benevoleuce  of  heart,  sympathy  with 

^  example  of  ConsUntlne  and  his  successors,  the  Merovingian  kings  were  most  liberal 
ia  dttir  grantA  to  Uie  clergy.  CIotis,  for  instance,  gave  to  the  church  as  much  land 
m  Sc  Beaij  ooald  ride  around,  during  ihe  royal  nap  at  noon,  and  this  grant  was  made 
■  Mcordaaoe  with  the  prayer  of  the  inhabitants,  who  preferred  to  be  vassals  to  the 
*Bvk,  rather  than  to  the  king." — Charities  of  Franc*  in  1866,  Botton,  1867. 
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the  object  of  the  institution,  <j)od  moral  character,  and  general  in- 
telligence. He  should  have  the  power  of  appointment  of  trustees, 
and  of  their  removal. 

Of  thb  TEU8TEE8. — ^Thc  trustees  are  responsible  to  the  governor 
for  the  selection  of  a  competent  superintendent,  and  for  the  entire 
management  of  the  institution ;  for  they  possess,  in  relation  to  the 
superintendent,  the  veto  power.  The  proper  number  of  trustees 
is  an  important  question.  The  number  should,  in  no  ease,  exceed 
iive  or  six.  A  larger  number  increases  the  expense  and  dimin- 
ishes personal  responsibility.  The  number,  three,  is  a  good  one, 
because  in  that  case,  each  trustee  is  personally  responsible  for 
every  act  of  the  board ;  since,  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion, 
his  single  vote  secures  a  majority. 

Of  the  suPERiNTBNDEJBrr. — ^The  superintendent  is  responsible  to 
the  trustees.  To  secure,  in  his  case,  the  highest  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  to  prevent  division  of  responsibility,  the  greatest 
calamity  in  public  affairs,  he  should  be  entrusted  with  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  all  subordinate  officers  and  em- 
ployees. If  not  competent  for  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  he 
is  not  competent  for  his  position.  / 

Organization. — In  the  organization  of  the  departments  of  hia 
institution,  the  superintendent  should  carry  out,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable and  prudent,  the  same  method.  The  power  of  discipline, 
should  be  reserved  in  his  own  hands«  The  purchase  and  issue 
of  supplies,  the  housekeeping,  and  the  teaching,  or  medical  care  of 
the  inmates,  constitute  separate  branches  of  his  work,  over  each  of 
which  one  person  should  be  supreme ;  allowing  in  all  instances, 
an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  subordinate  directly  to  himself. 
Uis  own  function  is,  not  to  do  the  work  of  subordinates,  but  to  see 
that  they  do  it,  faithfully  and  well ;  and  to  be  the  medium  of 
official  intercourse  between  the  institution  and  the  outside  world. 

Threefold  responsibility. — The  trustees  and  superintendent 
are  responsible  for  three  things,  to-wit :  the  care  of  the  funds,  the 
care  of  the  property,  and  the  care  of  the  inmates. 

Finances. — The  funds  of  every  state  institution  are  derived 
from  three  principal  sources — from  state  appropriations;  from 
individuals,  including  the  amounts  paid  by  towns  and  counties,  for 
the  care  of  individuals  who  are  a  town  or  county  charge ;  and 
from  sales  of  farm  produce,  or  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the 
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inmates.     In  some  iostitntions,  to  these  may  be  added  a  foarth, 

ntmely,  from  interest  on  invested  capital.  Receipts  from  loans, 
geoerally  indicate  weakness  of  administration.  Beceipts  from 
iosorance,  can*only  occnr  in  case  of  calamity. 

The  expenditures  of  a  pnblic  institution  are,  first,  for  land, 
boildings  and  furniture,  and  their  improvement  and  repair  ; 
secoDd,  for  salaries,  wages  and  labor ;  and  third,  for  living  expenses 
—supplies  of  all  sorts,  such  as  food,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  medicines 
and  medical  supplies,  books  and  stationery,  laundry  supplies,  etc., 
to  which  must  be  added  insurance,  freight,  express|ige,  postage, 
telegraphing,  trustees'  expenses,  etc. 

lo  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  state,  two  courses  are  open 
to  the  legislature.  Appropriations  may  be  made  of  a  given 
amount  per  annum^  based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  probable  num- 
ber of  inmates  ;  or  of  a  given  weekly  amount  per  inmate,  let  the 
number  of  inmates  be  what  it  may.  The  former  is  the  method 
which  has  always  been  practiced  in  Illinois,  and  this,  board  regards 
it  as  the  beet  in  itself.  Whichever  method  is  adopted,  should  be 
uniform,  for  all  the  institutions  under  the  care  of  the  state. 

This  board  further  recommends,  that  the  current  expense  appro- 
priation for  each  institution  cover  simply  the  actual,  ascertained 
cost  of  living  and  treatment,  with  but  a  small  margin  for  con- 
tingent expenses ;  and  that  all  contingent  expenses  be  provided 
for  by  special  appropriations.  In  no  other  way  can' the  ever 
increasing  expense  of  institutions  be  kept  within  bounds. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  special  appropriations,  should  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  current  expense  account.  This  is  forbidden 
by  law,  and  by  the  new  constitution.* 

An  exact  and  intelligible  record  should  be  kept  of  all  moneys 
lecrived,  from  whatever  source,  and  expended,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose. This  record  should  show  every  transaction  in  detail,  and 
the  gross  result.  It  should  be  made,  not  on  loose  papers,  such  as 
quarterly  statements,  but  in  regularly  opened  books,  kept  by  a 
competent  book  keeper,  and  balanc^  at  stated  intervals.  The 
lyttem  of  book  keeping  adopted  in  the  various  institutions  owned 
fiid  controlled  by  the  state,  should  be  uniform. 

In  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  the  same  economy  should 
be  practiced,  as  if  the  funds  were  private  and  personal. 

*  So  moDej  shall  be  diverted  from  any  appropriation  made  for  any  purpose. — 
Ctestitutloi^  art  iT..sec.  1 7. 
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Economy  includes,  in  the  matter  of  purchases,  the  procuring  mm 
of  all  articles  at  the  lowest  market  price  for  the  quality  actually  tt  ] 
bought,  and  the  purchase  of  those  articles  whiclvare  most  neces-  tsiil 
sary  and  will  be  most  useful,  in  preference  to  chose  which  are  wl 
comparatively  useless  or  unnecessary.  In  the  matter  of  expendi-  hk 
ture  of  supplies,  it  involves  the  most  careful  guarding  against  -^^^^ 
waste,  in  the  kitchen,  tlie  laundry,  etc.,  and  against  unnecessary  .j^^r 
wear  and  tear. 

To  secure  the  purchafce  of  articles  at  the  lowest  market  price, 
estimates  should  be  made  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  all  staple 
articles  needed  for  a  year's  consumption.  These  estimates  should 
be  furnished  to  reliable  dealers,  in  the  town  where  the  institution 
is  located  and  elsewhere,  and  the  question  asked,  at  what  per 
cent,  below  the  ruling  rates  upon  the  day  of  purch^e,  will  yon 
contract  to  furnish  the  amount  and  quality  of  goods  specified,  in 
quantities  and  at  times  ordered  by  the  superintendent  ?  The 
replies  should  be  compared  by  the  board  of  trustees,  filed  among 
the  papers  of  the  institution,  and  a  contract  entered  into  with  the 
party  offering,  all  things  considered,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

Bills  for  goods  purchased,  should  in  all  cases  accompany  the 
goods.  The  goods  shonld  be  examined,  upon  their  reception,  and 
compared,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  with  the  bills  rendered. 

No  bill  should  pass  the  auditing  committee  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, without  the  indorsement  of  the  purchasing  clerk,  certifying 
that  the  goods  were  ordered,  and  of  tlie  receiving  clerk,  certifying 
that  they  were  received,  in  good  condition,  as  specified  upon  the 
face  of  the  bill.  Bills  against  an  institution  should  be  made  upon 
paper  of  uniform  width  and  beading,  furnished  by  the  superin- 
tendent ;  and  dealers,  in  making  charges,  should  be  required  to 
classify  the  items,  to  correspond  with  whatever  system  of  classifi- 
cation is  adopted  by  the  state.  Items  belonging  to  different 
classes  of  expenditure  should  not  appear  upon  the  same  bill.  All 
bills,  when  audited  and  approved,  shonld  be  numbered  in  a  cur- 
rent series,  and  filed,  as  vouchers  for  the  purchases  made. 

The  payment  of  bills  should  in  all  cases  be  by  orders  upon  the 
treasurer,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
countersigned  by  the  superintendent.    Payments  in  money,  when 
unavoidable,  should  be  taken  up  on  an  order  subsequently  drawn 
in  favor  of  the  person  by  whom  the  payment  was  made.    Pay. 
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mat  of  employees  or  olbors  in  sapplies,  is  always  wrong  in  the- 
wyind  in  practice.       Sl&nk  orders  should  he  printed  and  bound 
iBi  book,  with  stalm   fk>rr  a.  duplicate  record  of  the  order.     When 
iW  oat,  they  Bboxild    \>o  nambered  oonaecutiyely,  to  correspond 
iWithe  bills  for  ^boee    payment  they  are  drawn.    They  should 
lie  made  payable  to  order,   not  to  bearer.     On  their  payment  by 
the  treasurer,  tliey  elio^ild    be  canceled  by  a  stamp  showing  the 
<lite  of  payment.       .^t    each  stated  meeting  of  the  trostees,  the 
cuiceled  orders  should    be  returned,  tilled  as  Touchers  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  money^     nxkd   a  receipt,  naming  the  numbers  and 
mouut,  ^vcn  to  the  treasurer,  as  his  personal  voucher. 
Complete  stateraexits  shonld  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
board  of  tnistees  qtiarterly,  showing  (1)  the  classified  receipts  and 
eipenditures  foT  the  past  quarter,  (2)  the  outstanding  liabilities  at 
date  of  re^rt,  and  the  present  available  resources  with  which  to 
meet  thetn,  (3")  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  ooming  quarter.    lo- 
MAedneas  should  never  be  incurred,  except  by  the  recorded  vote 
of  the  trustees ;  and  its  amount  should  be  limited  by  the  vote 
lAthoTiriiig  its  creation. 

Pbofkbtt. — ^Svery  institution  should  have  a  storekeeper,  to 
vkem  sapplies  for  daily  consumption  should  be  consigned,  and 
he  ahoQld  be  required  to  keep  a  record,  in  a  book  or  books  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  of  all  receipts  and  issues.  No  issues 
aboald  be  made  from  the  storeroom  but  by  his  authority,  nor  to 
persons  nnanthorised  to  receive  the  same,  nor  without  being 
reeorded.  From  time  to  time  an  inventory  shonld  be  taken  of 
dock  on  hand,  and  compared  with  the  amounts  called  for  by  the 
record  kept. 

Stated  inventories  should  also  be  taken  of  all  other  personal 
property. 

Thk  IKMATE8. — ^The  chief  responsibility  of  the  officers  of  a  pub- 
Ke  insfitntion  is  for  the  proper  treatment  of  its  inmates,  and  the 
permanent  improvement  of  their  condition,  if  possible.  It  is  for 
Ae  sake  of  the  inmates  that  the  institution  exists,  and  that  the 
appropriations  made  for  its  support  are  granted  by  the  people. 
The  people  care  more  to  know  that  their  money  is  accomplishing 
the  end  lor  whidi  it  is  bestowed,  than  they  do  to  scrutinize  micros- 
cspieally  the  detMls  of  the  financial  management.  But  they  rightly 
Wold  eadi  superintendent  and  board  of  trustees  to  a  strict  account 
for  the  physical  and  moral  effect  of  the  treatment  adopted,  upou 
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those  anbappj  p^rdpnp,  whose  sufferingshave  elicited  theii;  deep- 
est sympathy. 

Appliahoxs.— ^The  bnildijDg,  groonds  and  other  iiiat;erial  appli  - 
aoeeSy  are  simply  instraments  placed  ia  the  liaQda  of  the  soperin- 
teadeDt  for  the.  aooomplishment  of  a  certain  resnlt,  namely :  the 
promotion  of  hnmaa  happiness  and  wpll  being. 

A  good  tool,  in  the  hand  of  an  unskilled  or  incompetent  work- 
man, will  prove  of  little  service.  Ability  on  the  part  of  the 
workman  will  enable  him  to  do  much  with  inferior  tools.  But  the 
best  resnlts  are  attainable,,  only  where  skill  and  good  tools  go  to- 
gether. ^ 

The  success  of  a  publip  institution  depends  partly  upon  the  se- 
lection of  a  site.  The  location  chosen  should  be  conrenient  of 
access,  attractive  in  its  sarroundingSi  adapted  to  a  building  with 
an  east  front,  susceptible  of  drainage,  and  abuQdantly  supplied 
with  water.  In  Illinois,  the  last  point  named  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. No  institution  should  be  permanently  placed  in  any  local- 
ity where  the  sufficiency  of  the  water  supply  has  not  been  deter- 
mined  by  an  accurate  estimate,  based  upon  experience,  of  the 
number  of  barrels  needed  daily ,^  and  upon  a  scientific  test  of  the 
number  of  barrels  obtainable,  in  the  dryest  season  of  the  year. 
Nothing  but  inevitable  necessity  should  compel  a  resort  to  the 
storing  of  iirater,  or  to  parsimony  in  its  use. 

In  the  matter  of  the  ehoice  of  a  site,  this  board  would  respect* 
fully  suggest,  as  a  point  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  atti- 
tude of  the  state  is  not  more  dignified,  when  it  appears  in  the 
market  as  a  purchaser,  than  when  it  appears  offering  its  instita- 
tions  for  sale,  promising  to  locate  them  upon  the  premises  of  the 
highest  bidder  t  The  prevalent  method  of  inviting  competition 
from  different  locations,  is  an  abuse  which  needs  reforming.  It 
encourages  reckless  rnuQing  into  debt  upon  the  part  of  towns;  it 
is  a  source  of  liegislative  corruption ;  it  leads  to  bribery  of  com- 
missioners; it  often  insures  the  choice  of  an  inferior  site;  it 
creates  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  community  where  the  asylutn 
is  situated,  that  they  hav^  paid  for  it,  own  it,  may  dictate  its  man- 
agement iA  accordanoe.with  purely  local  interests,  are  entitled  to 
get  their  money  back  in  some  way  out  of  it,  and  that  they  have 
at  least  a  right  to  insist  upon  extravagance  of  architectural  di^laj- 

|f  for  drinking,  for  bathing,  for  wwhlng,  for  sewerage,  and  for  steam  heating. 
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ID  the  desfgns  for  the  bnildiDgs ;  it  is  no  saving  of  money  in  the 
esi;  and  it  ig  nnnecessary,  because  in  case  of  nnreasdnable  valaa- 
tkmof  property  needed  for  public  nse/ the  state  has  the  power  to 
eiereus  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

BuiLDiNo  — ^After  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  site  fur  an  in- 
stitntioD,  the  next  practical  difficulty  is  the  selection  of  a  compe- 
tent board  of  construction,  composed  of  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  necessities  of  the  c^ss  for  whom  it  is  designed ;  who 
bow  the  proper  size,  cost  and  arrangement  of  buildings  erected 
for  their  benefit ;  and  who  will  not  regard  the  appointment  as  an 
opportonity  to  enrich  themselves,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  ro- 
wird  for  party  fealty  and  service,* 

A  great  eyil,  in  practice,  is  the  dictation  of  the  plan  and  cost  of 
I  public  building  by  architects.  The  services  of  an  architect  are 
iodigpensable,  and  none  but  a  first-class  man  should  be  employed ; 
blithe  should  not  be  permitted  to  override  the  judgment  and 
wishes  of  the  public  authorities.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
bt  tn  architect  to  ^^  show ''  only  a  portion  of  the  design,  as  it  lies 
ia  his  own  mind,  stating  the  cost  of  that  perhaps  with  substantial 
iccaracy,  but  revealing  little  by  little  more  and  more  of  his  plan, 
ind  thus  beguiling  the  responsible  parties  into  an  expenditure  far 
eiceediog  hia  original  statement,  or  their  ineans,  or  the  public 
tpprovaL  An  architect  naturally  regardd  the  erection  of  a  public 
baOdlDg  as  an  opportunity  to  make  reputation  for  himself,  and 
tHe  general  interest  is  often  sacrificed  to  his  personal  advance- 
aen. 

This  would  be  less  easy  of  accomplishment,  if  it  had  not  become 
ibaost  a  universal  custom  for  legislatures  to  make  an  appropria- 
turn  of  a  specified  sum  for  the  erection  of  bnildings,  and  then  for 
t!%  board  of  construction  to  agree  with  an  architect  upon  a  plan 
r^mring  the  expenditure  of  three  or  four  times  the  amonnt.  The 
!^  is  adopted,  a  centre  building  or  a  wing  is  built,  and  the  legis- 
^store  at  its  next  session  is  compelled  to  make  further  appropria- 
^  for  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  whether  it  will  or  not. 

*  So  nember  of  any  board  of  commissioners  of  location  or  constmetion,  no  troBtee 
^■7pob6e  inslttQtioD,  nor  cdmmissioner  of  public  chftritles,  slioald  ever  h€  allowed 
n  hnc  lay  peemnaiy  intereat,  direct  or  indbecti  in  anj  contract  for  the  sale  to  the 
«Mof  tay  laiidy  materiala,  suppfies  or  serTicei,  on  behalf  of  any  institution  receiving 
^froB  the  state  treasury. 
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If  the  legislature  makes  an  iDsuffident  appropriation  fer  the 
purpose,  the  proper  oonrse  for  boards  of  construction,  upon  ascer- 
taining that  fact,  is  to  suspend  operations,  report  to  the  next 
assembly,  and  wait  for  further  appropriations,  before  making  con- 
tracts and  commencing  work.  The  power  to  involve  the  state  in 
unauthorized  and  unanticipated  expense,  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

The  evils  of  extravagance  in  building  are  manifold  and  serious. 

The  building,  rather  than  the  inmates,  is  apt  to  become  the 
centre  of  interest,  absorbing  largely  the  time  and  thought  even  of 
the  officers. 

An  expensive  building  cannot  be  altered  without  great  cost,  nor 
can  it  be  abandoned  without  loss,  if  circumstances  should  require 
such  a  step. 

Its  tendency  is  to  make  misfortune  and  crime  imposing,  and  to 
impress  the  inmates  with  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their  own 
consequence. 

It  is  generally  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeling  of  ostentation,  incon^ 
sistent  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  charity. 

To  secure  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  structure,  which  will  pay 
larg^  profits  in  the  construction,  which  will  be  a  local  ornament 
and  an  advertisement  of  the  town  where  it  is  situated,  and  which 
will  shed  lustre  upon  the  architect  of  the  building  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  institutions  are  planned  for  an  excessive 
number  of  inmates  —  more  than  ever  ought  to  be  aggregated 
together  in  a  single  community,  to  say  nothing  of  a  single  house ; 
and  the  moral  effect  upon  them  is  in  a  variety  of  ways  exceedingly 
injurious.  Many  superintendents  admit  this ;  but  their  inquiry  is, 
"  Who  will  show  us  a  more  excellent  way?" 

Systems  of  organization. — ^This  leads  us  naturally  to  consider 
a  subject  which  is  yearly  attracting  increased  attention — the  con- 
troversy now  in  progress  between  two  antagonistic  systems  of 
treatment  of  the  dependent  classes,  popularly  known  as  the  con- 
gregate, and  the  segregate  or  family  system.  The  latter  is  often 
also  called  the  cottage  plan. 

The  arguments,  on  both  sides,  may  be  briefly  stated. 

In  favor  of  the  generally  existing  system,  the  congregate,  by 
which  is  meant  the  collecting  together  of  large  numbers  of  insane, 
mutes,  etc.,  under  a  single  roof,  it  is  urged,  (1)  that  it  is  more 
economical,  (2)  that  it  admits  of  more  thorough  supervision,  and 
facilitates  discipline,  and  (3)  that  its  influence  upon  the  inmates 
is  more  favorable  to  their  im[»rovement. 
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ItisasmgolarfAcfc,  that  precise!  j  the  same  argnments  are  urged 

npoa  tbe  other  side.     It  is  evident  that  liere  is  room  for  very 

f ide  (fifierence  of  opinion. 
As  to  the  economy  of  the  two  systems,  the  great  expense  of  the 

ooeeoDsiflts  in  its  architectural  arrangements  and  ornamentation, 

and  its  eosdj  system  of  steam  heating,  ventilation  and  sewerage; 
tbeexpense  of  the  other,  in  the  increased  amount  paid  for  salaries. 
It  is  probable  that  these  two  items  of  expense  will  very  nearly 
ofet  each  other.  The  question,  after  all,  is  not,  which  system 
reqoifes  Uie  greatest  original  outlay,  but  which  secures  the  largest 
proportionate  returns  ? 

Ab  to  Bupenrision  and  discipline,  the  congregate  system  appears 
tooff(»  the  greatest  facilities  for  personal  inspection  by  the  snper- 
intoideDt  and  his  immediate  assistants ;  the  family  system,  for  the 
nertioD  of  personal  influence  by  subordinates.  The  discipline, 
aoder  etrfi,  will  vary  somewhat  in  character,  but  it  may,  under 
l»th,  be  equally  thorough. 

The  nurin  question  relates  to  the  influence  upon  the  inmates. 

Tht  treatment  of  dependence,  in  any  form,  is  partly  physical, 
jarfly  moral. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  large  house  or  in  a  small,  all  the 
phjsical  elements  of  life  may  be  secured — shelter,  warmth,  venti- 
iat&m,  food,  comfort,  sleop,  etc. 

It  h  also  true  that  the  same  classification  of  inmates  cin  be 
Acted  by  the  division  of  a  single  building  into  wings  and  wards, 
Kbj  brefddng  it  into  detached  edifices. 

igaio,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  family  relations,  in  the  strict 
KMS  of  the  word,  are  chiefly  the  result  of  community  of  blood  ; 
ttdthat  no  artificial  family  is  in  this  respect  ever  an  exact  repro- 
^eticm  of  the  true. 

Bat  after  all,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  great  establishment  is 
M  the  same  as  that  of  a  private  dwelling.  Any  family  v^hich 
Wds  and  lodges  for  six  months  at  a  hotel,  will  know  and  recoj^- 
Btze  the  difference.  Any  college  student  will  recognize  it,  who 
W  rooDied  in  a  dormitory  and  taken  his  meals  in  commons.  The 
Mai  influence  of  priracy,  and  the  sense  of  individuality,  are 
*afcfiDed  if  not  destroyed,  under  such  circumstances.  The  rela- 
^  which  one  sustains  to  his  fellows  are  less  natural,  and  less 
ipaeable. 

VoL  1—6 
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This  board,  therefore,  while  it  is  not  prepared  to  join  in  the 
oatcrj  against  all  public  institations,  nor  to  admit  that  private 
families  alone  are  adequate  to  the  task  of  caring  for  all  who  need 
bare  at  public  expense,  does  nevertlieless  favor  the  employment  of  ^^ 
the  agency  of  the  private  family  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  practi-  "^ 
cable,  in  the  care  of  the  dependent  classes;  and  not  only  approves, |V 
but  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  would  insist  upon,  as  close  a.^; 
reproduction  of  family  organization  and  influence  as  can  be  car-^ 
ried  out.    Its  ideal  of  a  public  institution  is  not  a  hotel,  nor  a  .^ 
palace,  but  a  community,  a  neighborhood,  a  village,  under  the^  ^ 
supreme  control  of  a  single  guiding  mind  and  heart,  adeqiiate  to_^ 
the  responsibility.    Life  within  the  walls  of  an  inatitation  upon,  j 
the  congregate  system,*prolonged  as  it  often  is,  for  seven  or  eight '^ 
years,  during  the  plastic  period  of  childhood  and  early  youth,  is  a" 
poor  preparation  for  the  actual  relations  and  duties  of  subsequent*^ 
life.      Personal  freedom  and   recreation  are   there   necessarily^^ 
abridged;  female  influence  is  often,  to  a  great  extent,  wanting  ;^^ 
public  sentiment  is  created  and  determined  rather  by  the  inmates] 
than  by  the  oiiicers ;  many  kinds  of  labor  become  impossible,  and^^ 
are  delegated  to  servants ;  the  sweet  spirit  of  mutual  confidence*^ 
and  aflection  grows  less  thriftily ;  the  conditions  in  which  the  par-  ^ 
ticular  form  of  dependence  originated  are  often  reproduced;  and""-^ 
the  sense  of  caste  is  cultivated — so  that  Dr.  Pierce,  of  the  New^'- 
York  house  of  refuge,  himself  for  many  years  an  officer  of  a  pub- ? 
lie  institution,  exclaims,  ^'  We  are  never  to  forget  that  all  tMtUu-'^^ 
tion  life  is  simply  a  necessary  evU.^^    We  believe  that  the  evil  ^'^ 
will  grow  less,  in  proportion  as  homes  are  substituted  for  barracks;, 
and  that  even  in  an  institution,  this  transformation  is  possible. 

This  point  will  be  touched  again,  in  considering  the  specialvi 
wants  of  the  insane.  ;.:i 
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rABT  FOURTH. 

THE  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  pnblic  institatioos  of  IlIiDois,  in  their  organization  and 
DBiuigemenr,  and  in  the  liberality  with  which  they  have  been  ans- 
taiiied  by  the  General  Assembly,  are  without  exception  an  honor 
to  the  state.  In  all  their  travel  and  intercoorse  with  the  people 
daring  the  last  two  years,  the  commissioners  of  pnblic  charities 
have  heard  bat  one  expression  of  sentiment  regarding  them.  The 
people  desire  and  intend  that  they  shall  receive  the  same  liberal 
upport  in  the  future,  which  has  been  extended  to  them  in  the 
past;  and  that  as  the  resources  of  the  state  increase,  with  the 
powth  of  the  country,  they  shall  more  and  more  perfectly  afford 
to  the  needy,  who  deserve  help,  such  aid  as  a  wise  benevolence 
oflgfat  to  render. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  board  to  embrace  in  the  present  re- 
port a  historical  sketch  of  each  of  these  institutions,  from  their 
origin  to  the  present  time ;  the  materials  for  such  a  sketch  have 
t«en  collected,  and  the  history  partly  written.  But  the  length  of 
this  report  already,  and  the  want  of  time  for  completing  the  work 
otisiactorily,  compel  its  omission. 

Soch  statements  will  be  made,  as  seem  most  necessary  for  the 
ififormation  of  the  General  Assembly*  in  order  to  present  action. 

l-INSTITUnON  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was 
tttiUisbod,  by  legislative  enactment,  February  23d,  1839.  The 
entraet  for  building  was  not  made  until  May,  1842.  The  school 
ni  (^ned  on  the  26th  of  January,  1846,  with  four  pupils,  under 
t^  luperintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Officer.  Mr.  Officer,  at  the 
time  of  bis  appointment,  had  been  for  five  years  a  teacher  in  the 
OUo  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  retained  bis  position 
BtQ  1855,  when  he  resigned ;  and  Mr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  the 
pnKDt  aoeomplished  principal,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Tbe  first  portion  of  the  building  erected  was  the  south  wing, 
^centre  building  was  completed  in  18S2.  In  1853,  a  board  of 
*dutects  pronounced  the  front  part  of  the  centre  building  unsafe. 
^  VIS  accordingly  taken  down,  rebuilt,  and  the  north  wing  added. 
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This  work  was  completod  in  1857.  In  1857  and  1S58,  stoam  heat* 
ing  apparatus  wab  introduced  into  the  centre  building  and  north 
wing,  connection  made  with  the  Jacksonville  gas  works,  and  the 
rear  building  and  smoke  stack  erected.  An  old  building,  formerly 
used  as  a  laundry  and  bath  bouse,  was  at  this  time  torn  awaj. 
Extensive  alterations  and  repairs  in  the  heating  apparatus  were 
made  in  1865. 

The  number  of  directors,  which  was  twenty,  was  reduced  in 
1849  to  twelve  ;  in  1857  to  six,  and  in  1869  to  three,  exclusive  of 
the  principal,  who  has  been  {ex  officio)  a  member  of  the  board,  from 
the  time  of  organization. 

Originally,  pupils  able  to  pay  were  charged  for  their  board  and 
tuition.  The  number  of  pupils  of  this  class  was  found  to  be  so  in- 
considerable that,  in  1849,  the  legislature  made  the  institution 
free  to  all.  Originally,  also,  a  steward  was  employed,  and  paid 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  week  for  the  board  of  each  pupil,  but 
in  1848  the  steward  was  appointed  agent,  at  a  salary  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum  ;  and  in  1857  the  legislature  abolished  the 
office  of  steward,  and  authorized  the  directors  to  employ  a  clerk. 
At  the  same  session,  the  General  Aesedibly  enacted  the  law  which 
allows  the  directors  of  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the  blind,  to  furnish  poor  pupils  with  cloth- 
ing, at  public  expense,  and  present  the  bills  to  the  state  auditor, 
who  thereupon  draws  an  order  for  the  amount  upon  the  county 
treasurers,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  principal. 

The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  the  auditor  shall  pay 
over  annually  to  the  president  and  directors,  out  of  the  interest  of 
the  school,  college  and  seminary  fund,  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  amount  of  the  said  fund. 
This  law  is  still  in  force.  In  1851  an  additional  fund  was  created 
for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  consisting  of  one-sixth  of  a  mill 
upon  each  dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property  in  the  state,  to  be 
taken  from  the  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  authorized  to  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  for  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  law  was  repealed  in  1855.  The  other  sources  of 
income  have  been  state  appropriations  and  the  proceeds  of  sales 
of  farm  produce  and  manufactured  articles. 

The  following  is  alist  of  the  receipts  of  the  institution,  from  1839 : 
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DunA, 


T«tf. 


INl-S 


Seminary 
i     rund. 


IS4M 
IMMO 

im-8 

lMS-4 


Itt^-70 


$6016  00 
4147  91t 
426»  88 
4M4  IS 
4618  98 
4709  11 
4757  M 
4970  26 
5271  82 
5308  28 
5741  40 
5827  02 
5827  02 
2372  88 
6909  28 


Special 
tax. 


Appropriations. 
Current.     |     Special. 


I. 


Not  from 
fitate. 


Total. 


$10,706  891 
•1,000  Op! 


$•000  00 
16,786  00 
18,000  00 


40,000  00 
45,000  09 
51,750  00 
56,625  00 
56,125  00 
97,000  00 
90,000  0(> 
109,687  50 


$14,000  00 
11,000  00 


t^77 
80 


5000  00 1 
24,708  18 
26,058  121 
10,250  00 

*  "eooooo 

7675  00 
18,871  77 


8024 

2163 
8187 

166 
2018 

916 
2826 
2255 
4469 
7073 
9484 
10,876 


16798  00 
4177  93 
4269  88 
18,408  68 
37,517  63 
42,603  84 
56,924  10 
51,984  15 
75,896  89 
85,442  87 
74,872  28 
66,411  85 
641115,900  56 
73  109,632  11 
19'l45,844  74 


00 
00, 

40 
65 
84 
58 
89 
44 
47 
88 
88 


J« 


AOreg,  l$75,180  61  $01,706  89  $581,922  50,$128,508  02|$48,254  99j$890,677  91 


Beccipts  from  state $842,322  92 

Reedpto  from  other  eonrces 48,254  99 


Total  receipt8 $890,577  91 

The  receipts  to  December  let,  1868,  were  $744,783  17;  the 
tctal  nnmber  of  popils  admitted,  from  the  opening  of  the  school 
notil  that  date,  was  six  hnodred  and  eightj-two ;  which  would 
fpTe,as  the  avemge  amount  expended  upon  each  pupil,  $1091  98, 
of  wfaidi  $1086  44  was  contributed  bj  the  state,  and  $55  54  de- 
rived from  other  sources. 

Extensiye  tours  have  been  made  by  the  principal,  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  with  a  class  of  mutes,  who  have  given  public  ex- 
hibitions of  the  methods  and  results  of  instruct!  du,  which  have 
ererywhere  interested  and  delighted  large  audiences,  and  have 
toe  mii^h  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  institution,  and  ex- 
tend its  beneticial  influenoe. 

In  the  fall  of  1868,  instruction  in  articulation  was  introduced, 
u  an  experiment,  into  the  sohooL  Two  classes  were  formed,  one 
of  nates  from  birth,  and  one  of  semi-mutes,  or  mutes  who  had  lost 
thdr  hearing  in  early  life.  This  experiment,  in  the  hands  of  per- 
•ODs  who  had  faith  in  its  success,  and  were  determined  to  succeed, 
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has  amply  repaid  the  time  and  iabor  expended  open  it,  and  the 
board  of  charities  earnestly  approves  of  its  continuance.* 

The  condition  of  this  institation  is  in  nearly  every  respect  ex- 
ceedingly satislGEictory.  The  discipline,  teaching,  industrial  train- 
ing, personal  care  of  inmates,  care  of  property  and  funds,  aud 
records  kept,  are  all  worthy  of  high  praise. 

There  is  a  crack  in  the  south  wing  of  the  building,  which  justi- 
fies the  anxiety  felt  by  the  principal  concerning  its  safety,  though 
the  walls  may  stand  for  years.  The  board  is  informed,  that  there 
are  signs  of  a  gradual  settling  of  the  foundations,  and  enlar^remeot 
of  the  fissures. 

The  institution  is  crowded,  at  present.   The  dining-room,  which 


*  "  In  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf,  the  eje  and  the  sense  of  touch  are  chiefly  employed 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  the  difference  between  opening  the  mouth  to  emit  or 
draw  a  mute  breath,  and  the  utterance  of  a  sound.  This  the  pupil  is  soon  made  to  per- 
ceive by  placing  one  hand  upon  his  teacher's  throat  and  one  upon  his  own,  and  causing 
him  to  feel  with  his  own  hand  the  vibrations  in  the  trachea^  which  result  fix>m  the 
sounding  of  the  voice,  and  also  to  feel  those  emissions  of  breath  which  are  caused  bj 
the  production  of  certain  sounds.  The  pupil  having  been  encouraged  to  utter  a  sound, 
is  then  taught  to  observe  that  the  trembling  motion  felt  when  a  sound  is  ntttred,  varies 
in  degree  or  intensity,  with  the  varying  positions  of  the  facial  muscles,  the  muscles  of 
the  throaty  and  the  emission  of  the  breath,  and  he  is  prompted  to  imitate  these  variations. 
The  names  of  the  letters  are  not  taught,  but  the  powers.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
classified,  and  the  labial,  gutteral,  dental  and  nasal  sounds,  and  Uiose  whkh  are  combi- 
nations of  two  or  more  of  these,  are  taken  in  such  order  that  the  pupil  nuy  discern  dif- 
ferences in  theh*  similarities.  The  consonants  are  classified  so  that  the  pupil  may 
know  whether  a  breathing  is  required,  as  in  f,  p,  s,  th,  sh,  or  a  murmuring,  as  in  v,  z,  b, 
a,  g,  m,  etc.,  care  always  being  taken  not  to  call  them  by  their  ordinary  alphabetical 
names.  Each  sound  of  the  vowel  a,  b  tau^t  separately,  by  teaching  simple  words,  in 
each  one  of  which  there  is  a  different  sound  of  the  vowel;  each  sound  must  be  taught 
and  practiced  separately,  tiU  it  is  acquired,  and  so  on  with  the  other  vowels.  The  let- 
ter h  is  the  most  easily  tMght;  this  is  done  by  breathing  upon  the  pupil's  hands,  and 
teaching  him  to  breathe  upon  it  himselfl  When  he  can  do  that,  he  has  the  power  of 
the  letter  h,  then  other  letters  are  selected  whose  powers  are  easily  learned. 

**  After  they  have  mastered  the  powers  of  all  the  letters,  the  combinations  follow; 
first,  those  in  which  consonants  are  placed  be/ort  the  vowels,  then  those  in  which  they 
are  placed  a/Ur  the  vowels,  and  simple  words,  which  are  pronounced  like  t^kt  oombina^ 
tions,  although  spelled  differently;  at  the  same  time  simple  sentences  am  taught  in 
which  these  words  occur.  Every  new  word,  every  new  sentence  learned,  seems  like  a 
new  conquest,  and  makes  them  more  eager  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  spoken 
language.  Their  intense  desire  to  learn  to  speak,  after  it  has  once  brought  Its  fhiits, 
insures  all  the  attention  which  alone  makes  it  possible  to  the  teacher  to  instruct  them. 
When  they  want  to  know  or  tell  any  particular  thing,  they  look  as  if  their  souls  were  a 
blazing  torch  within  them,  which  shows  itself  in  their  expressive  eyes." — Mi$*  Cornelia 
TrasJ^s  Eway  htfore  (he  WesUm  Social  Science  AisoeiatioHj  1870. 
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18  in  the  biBement,  is  too  siDall  and  too  low.  The  aeeommoda- 
tioiis  for  sleeping  are  insufficient.  The  school  rooms  are  scarcely 
kige  enough,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  thenu  The  children 
hare  no  play  rooms,  except  the  entries,  and  school  and  sewing 
rooms.  Enlargement  is  imperatively  demanded,  by  a  true  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  only  objection  to  enlargement,  is  the  insnfficiency  of  the 
water  supply,  which  has  been  for  years  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
of  injury. 

"Die  &ct8  relating  to  the  water  supply  will  be  presented,  after 
ipeaking  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  the  institution  for  the 
^ncation  of  the  blind. 

IL    HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

In  January,  1847,  that  eminent  philanthropist.  Miss  D.  L.  Dix, 
presented  to  the  Fifteenth  General  Assembly,  an  able  and  elo- 
quent memorial,  setting  forth  in  vivid  language  the  prevalence  of 
insanity,  the  possibility  of  its  cure,  the  advantages  of  hospital 
tresUnent,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  many  lunatics,  as  she 
had  found  it  by  personal  observation,  in  the  almshouses  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  of  Illinois. 

In  response  to  her  appeal,  the  act  establishing  the  Llinois  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  was  approved,  March  Ist,  1847.  Kine  gen- 
tlemen, all  residents  of  Morgan  county,  named  in  the  second 
secdon  of  the  act,  were  appointed  trustees,  with  power  to  select  a 
lite,  purchase  land,  erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  appoint  officers,  and  make  by- 
laws for  the  government  of  the  institution.  The  act  provided 
funds  for  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  by  ordaining  a  special  tax,  to  be  continued 
fixr  three  years,  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  state,  of  one- 
Ifth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  valuation.  The  trustees  were  di- 
rected to  charge  for  medical  attendance,  board  and  nursing,  no 
more  than  the  actual  cost,  which  was  to  be  collected  from  the 
petieot,  or  in  case  of  his  inability  to  pay,  from  the  county  sending 
him.  The  law  further  prescribed,  that  the  admission  of  insano 
patients  from  the  several  counties  of  the  state  should  be  in  pro- 
portkm  to  their  population,  and  tlli^t  in  admitting  patients,  the 
indigent  insane  shall  always  have  precedence. 
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Site. — On  the  first  of  May,  1847,  the  board  agreed  upon  the 
site,  one  mPe  and  a  quarter  Bouth  of  the  conrt  honse  in  JackBon- 
ville,  for  which  $8,6S1  42  was  paid,  possedsion  to  be  given  March 
Ist,  1848. 

BcriLDiifGS. — The  model  imitated  in  the  construction  of  the  edi- 
fice was  the  Indiana  asjlum,  at  Indianapolis. 

The  center  bnilding  and  two  wings  were  so  far  completed,  by 
the  antnmn  of  1851,  as  to  be  ready  for  occupancy.  The  first  pa- 
tient was  received  in  November,  of  that  year. 

In  185T,  the  trustees  entered  upon  the  completion  of  the  build- 
ing, according  to  the  original  design,  by  the  addition  of  a  longitti- 
dinal  and  transverse  wing  to  each  of  the  existing  extremities. 
Various  delays  occurred,  owing  to  the  lack  of  necessary  appropri- 
ations, and  the  last  wing  was  not  ready  for  occupancy,  until  1868. 

The  entire  edifice,  at  this  time,  presents  a  frontage  of  about  five 
hundred  feet.  The  center  building,  (100x10),  is  six  stories  in 
height,  including  the  basement;  the  wings,  four  stories ;  the  ex- 
treme transverse  wings,  five.  The  entire  space  within  the  build- 
ings is  warmed  by  steam,  generated  by  five  large  boilers.  The 
boiler-house,  chapel,  kitchen,  laundry,  etc.,  constitute  a  separate 
building  in  the  rear,  connected  with  the  main  edifice  by  a  covered 
iron  corridor.  The  wtole  is  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  by  works 
in  the  city.  The  institution  can  accommodate,  comfortably,  fonr 
hundred  patients,  and  by  crowding,  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

When  there  are  more  than  four  hundred  patients,  the  day-rooms 
have  to  be  converted  into  associate  dormitories.  Tet  the  number 
actually  in  the  hospital  at  one  time  has  been  as  high  as  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one. 

Chakges. — ^The  original  superintendent  was  Dr.  James  M.  Hig- 
gins,  who  continued  in  ofiice  until  1853,  when  dissensions,  which 
had  existed  in  the  board  of  trustees,  almost  irom  the  beginning, 
culminated  in  his  removal. 

Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  the  assistant  physician  under  Dr.  Higgins' 
administration,  was  acting  superintendent,  until  June,  1854. 

In  June,  1854,  Dr.  Andrew  McFarland,  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  Hampshire  asylum  for  the  insane,  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacant  position,  which  he  held,  until  1870,  when  his 
resignation,  on  account  of  HI  health,  was  accepted  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 
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Dr.  H.  F.  Carriel,  lato  assiBtant  physician  of  the  New  Jersey 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  McFarland, 
and  aasamed  the  charge  of  the  institution,  Jnly  6th,  1370. 

Concerning  Dr.  Carriel,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  people  of  tlie 
^e,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  he  has  made  thns  far  a  very 
&rOTmbIe  impression,  by  his  pleasant,  frank  address  and  eminently 
praelical  talent,  upon  the  trnstees  and  upon  this  board.  He  has 
already  made  great  improvements  in  the  ventilation  and  heating 
of  the  baildiog,  at  very  mach  less  cost  than  had  been  anticipated ; 
and  bj  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wards,  he  has 
prorided,  at  slight  expense,  new  day-rooms,  lighted  by  the  sun, 
wbidi  were  much  needed,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the  cheerful- 
DiM  of  the  hospital.  He  has  also  repaired  the  reservoir,  and 
seeored  an  increased  supply  of  water.  If  his  medical  is  equal  to 
bis  mechanical  ability,  he  will  prove  a  very  saccessfnl  snperin- 
tendenL 

Mode  of  support. — Funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  erection 
of  buildings  were  at  first  provided  by  a  special  tax  upon  all  the 
taxable  property  of  the  state,  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill  upon  the  dol- 
br,  which  was  increased,  in  1851,  to  one-third  of  a  mill,  and  con- 
tinoed  until  1855,  when  it  ceased,  under  the  operation  of  the 
sighteenth  section  of  the  general  appropriation  act. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  patients,  it  was  proposed,  in  the  act 
of  incorporation,  to  make  the  institution  self-supporting,  by  charg- 
ing eoimtj  patients  the  actual  cost  of  medical  attendance,  board 
lad  niursing;  and  private  or  pay  patients,  a  profit  upon  the  sanie, 
il  tbe  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

But  in  1851,  before  opening  the  hospital  to  the  public,  one  bun- 
ired  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  of  the  '^fund  for  the  insane,^' 
med  by  taxation,  was  authorized  to  be  expended  by  the  trustees 
£&f  the  support  of  all ''  state ''  patients,  without  exception. 

In  1861,  (appropriation  act,  section  second,)  the  trustees  were 
directed  to  collect  from  such  patients  as  are  of  sufficient  ability,  the 
jait  charges  for  their  support,  and  report  the  name  and  the  suras 
eolleeted  to  the  General  Assembly. 

From  the  year  1863,  the  practice  of  the  legislature  has  been  to 
sake  appropriations  of  a  definite  sum  both  for  current  and  for 
extraordioary  expenses,  at  each  session,  upon  the  application  of 
^  tmatees,  for  the  succeeding  two  years. 

Vol.  1—7 
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The  present  aesemblj  will  be  aske J  to  change  the  established 
mode  of  appropriations,  and  appropriate  a  weekly  stipend  for  each 
patient  receiving  treatment,  leaving  the  total  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  actual  number  of  patients,  as  certified  to  the  auditor, 
from  time  to  time. 

The  board  of  public  charities  cannot  approve  of  the  proposed 
change,  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  other  states,  for  many 
reasons,  of  which  the  chief  are,  that  it  would  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  limit  the  total  expenditure  of  public 
funds  by  the  institution ;  it  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
auditor  to  estimate  with  certainty  the  amount  of  taxes  necessary 
to  be  levied ;  and  if  adopted  for  one  institution,  it  should  be  for 
all,  which  would  open  a  wide  door  for  the  entrance  of  abuses  of 
the  system  of  public  charity,  and  jeopard  its  permanency. 

Mode  OF  ooMMiTHENT. — One  of  the  most  important  questions 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  insanity  is  that  of  the  mode  of  com- 
mitment to  the  hospital,  which  in  this  state  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  by  legislative  enactment. 

The  act  of  1847  authorized  county  commissioners'  courts  to  send 
to  the  institution  such  insane  paupers  as  they  may  deem  proper 
subjects ;  courts  of  the  state,  to  send  insane  criminals ;  and  circait 
courts,  to  send  such  other  insane  persons  as  are,  by  reason  of  their 
insanity,  unsafe  to  be  at  large,  or  suffering  from  nnkindnees, 
cruelty,  hardship,  or  exposure. 

The  act  of  1851  conferred  upon  the  county  courts  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  in  all  cases  of  insanity ;  and  authorized  the  superin- 
tendent to  receive  and  detain  married  women  and  infants,  without 
the  evidence  of  insanity  required  in  other  cases,  on  the  request  of 
the  husband  of  the  woman,  or  parent  or  guardian  of  the  infants. 

The  act  of  1858  gave  the  county  courts  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
and  prescribed  the  forms  of  trial,  but  without  repealing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1851,  concerning  married  women  and  infants. 

The  act  of  1865  restored  to  circuit  courts  equal  authority  with 
county  courts  to  try  questions  of  insanity.  It  forbade  trial  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  required  the  jury  to 
be  freeholders  and  heads  of  families,  and  gave  to  persons  upon 
trial  the  right  to  counsel,  process  for  witnesses,  and  examination 
of  witnesses  before  the  jury.  It  also  made  the  order  of  a  court 
or  judge,  or  the  production  of  a  warrant  issued  according  to  the 
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poTisions  of  the  act  of  1.853,  indiepeneable,  in  order  to  admission 
to  the  hospital. 

The  act  of  1867,  known  as  the  "  Personal  Liberty  Bill,"  pro- 
vided that  no  superintendent,  medical  director,  agent,  or  other 
penon  in  charge  of  any  hospital  or  asylum  for  insane  and  dis- 
tncted  persons  in  this  state,  shall  receive,  detain,  or  keep  in 
eostody,  against  his  own  wishes,  any  person  who  has  not  been  de- 
clared insane  or  distracted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jary,  and  the  order 
of  a  court,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  1865,  ander  penalty  of  a  fine 
iof  Dot  less  than  fire  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars) 
orimprisonuient,  (fornot  less  than  three  months,  nor  more  than 
«cyear)or  both. 

The  qncstion  of  the  mode  of  commitment  will  probably  come 
again  before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session.  The 
board  of  charities  has  only  one  remark  to  make  upon  the  subject. 
There  is  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  to  health,  by  multiplying  ob- 
iticle«  to  admission  into  an  insane  asylum,  and  on  the  other,  to 
liberty,  by  removing  them.  The  medical  profession,  as  is  natural, 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  former  peril, 
while  the  legal  profession  are  equally  strenuous  advocates  of  the 
iitmoet  protection  of  personal  freedom.  Both  have  reason  on  their 
own  side  of  the  qaestion,  and  both  probably  exaggerate  the  alleged 
^toger.  The  cases  where  persons  not  insane  are  committed  to 
asjlams,  and  the  cases  where  persons  actually  insane  are  kept  oat 
^  the  legal  forois  of  trial,  are  both  exceptional,  if  not  rare.  The 
problem  for  practical  eolation  is  one  of  a  balance  of  advantages, 
a&d  a  mediom  coarse  seems  safest. 

Fuiiscis. — The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  institution, 
^  the  beginning,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables,  which  are 
of  permaoent  interest  and  valae  : 
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'rtoeniy-fonr  yeai'**  le^eipts  of  Uu  IllxnoU  Siiie  Honpltalfur  the  Infant, 


Year. 

Special  tax. 

1847-8.. 
1849-60. 
1851-2.. 
1863-4.. 
1866-6.. 

$8,745  80 
43,802  89 
63,351  98 
91,231  68 

1867-8.. 

1869-60. 
1861-2.. 

1 868-4 . . 

1866-6. . 

1867-8.. 
1869-70 

Appropriations. 


Current 


$60,000  00 
72,000  00 
80,  000  00 
88,750  00 
90,000  00 
66,150  00 
140,100  00 
1176,000  00 


Special. 


Patient 
Fund. 


*6,000  00| 
10,000  ool 
6,000  ool 
66,666  66 j 
76,106  90l 
82,408  lOJ 

8o[66o*00 
77,106  63 
86,600  00 


1206,681  80  772,000  00  389,788  19 


14,658  71 
7,107  97 
7,178  67 
18,186  47 
36,919  87 
52,790  81 
65,306  22 < 
66,071  74, 


Farm  and 
sales. 

Total. 

$1,000  00 
686  87 

$9,745  %\ 
[48,989  21 

871  81 
661  69 

70,228  7! 
101,893  2! 

161  00 

69,714  7 

1,754  78 

4,026  97 

797  70 

147,629  4 
167,811  5^ 
135,142  2 

5,899  61 

132,819  «l 

9,261   67 

208,191  8 

4,281   16 
4,826  62 

276,742  9 
271,898  « 

232,113  96:  34,168  47!l,634,702  A 


Twenty-four  yeara^  expenditures  of  the  Jllinoit  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Food. 


1847-8... 
1849-60. . 
1861-2. . . 
1858-4... 
1866-6.... 
1867-8.... 
1869-60. . . 
1861-2  ... 
1868-4..., 
1866-6.... 
1867-8.... 
1869-70... 


Building. 


$1,827  70|  $8,920  52 

1,803  72;  33,160  84 

,  48,597  95 

i  86,801  37 


1,627  64 


$5,169  06 


71,056  83 
78,076  14 
22,214  63 
187  20 
76,000  00 
15,128  42 
4,903  91 


^TnTZ^fw^*  1    Furniture, 
ana  repairs. 


$888,994  81 


$826  03 

963  10 

2,186  19 

1,011  66 

6,429  08 

9,039  88 

13,288  06 

16,172  63 

6,969  28 

8,800  16 

16,087  61 

80,066  19 


$110,667  61 


$3,689  79 
8,701  60 
2,806  28 
4,784  82 
6,299  06 
9,367  66 
8,282  46 
7,669  33 

10,679  98 
6,896  84 


$63,966  67 


$3,326  I 
20,909  i 
21,284  1 
18,540  ( 
25,797  \ 
28,290  I 
39,483  I 
56,408  < 
77,982 
84,995 


$376,968 
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jSipendUurea^-Coniinued, 


lev. 


1847-«.. 
184»-SO. 
lttl-2.. 
lSU-4.. 

im^  . 

1857-8  . 
1S9M0. 

iaii-2.. 


Clothing' and 
lomUhing. 


^  jMedioiiie  and 

Fuel  and  light    medical  sup- 
,  plies. 


$1,550  80 

4,879  85 

6,231  69 

8,696  86 

14,967  501 

22,125  02 

87,157  951 

86,978  08; 

35,743  481 


$1,010  601 

6,558  87 

6,218  73, 

6,595  28 

6,375  21t 

10,815  63' 

15,108  29 

18,362  29 

19,101  83 

27.876  63 


$168,310  03i  $117,017  71 

i 


$149  78 

449  89 

442  09 

536  51 

749  80 

758  68 

1,861  09 

2,260  05 

8,688  93 

4,400  47 


Soap. 


Salaries,  wages 
I     and  labor. 


$1,416  101 

529  01 : 

809  60 ! 
1,011  75 
1,697  97 
2,062  40' 
2,067  65, 
2,116  55, 
2,473  27 


$997  00 
2,821  84 
8,247  29 
18,188  28 
24,282  62 
22,571  67 
24,300  47 
26,819  13 
82,199  87 
43,983  14 
50,171  06 
54,662  11 


$14,796  74      $18,684  80|     $808,088  88 


JExpenditttrei — Continued. 


Tear. 

Books  and  sta- 
tionery. 

Freight  and 
postage. 

Farm  and 
stock. 

All  other  ex- 
penses. 

Total. 

1847-8 

$381  98 

$219  81 

$18,121  54 
38,956  09 
69,178  85 

1849-60...  t 

706  59 

1811-2 

t82  86 
128  80 

1,400  88 
8,898  78 

688  99 
1,641  10 

108-4.... 

$80  86 

100,580  98 

1856-6,... 

171  90 

841  28 

3,584  63 

2,502  66 

72,321  41 

1867-8.... 

188  88 

646  29 

8,870  01 

2,668  62 

146,882  79 

1869-10... 

172  89 

952  54 

1,882  72 

1,867  74 

168,869  26 

1881-2,  .. 

266  79 

841  89 

4,571  16 

4,192  14 

139,465  19 

1818-4.... 

878  66 

878  85 

6,595  64 

2,688  80 

188,000  18 

188^.... 

600  66 

1,957  64 

8,218  62 

4,241  40 

266,716  85 

W67-8.... 

401  71 

1,488  80 

6,872  77 

15,036  67 

256,034  10 

vm-n... 

1,468  68 

1,817  91 

5,780  88 

16,940  80 

278,892  61 

$8,649  86 

$8,754  46 

$44,807  42 

$58,198  72 

$1,678,018  75 

Total  expeDditures $1,678,018  75 

Total  receipts 1,634,702  42 

Deficiency $43,316  83 

Cftah  on  hand— special  appropriations 1,1 83  70 

Defidencj  on  cnrrent  expense  account. . .      $44,500  03 

The  amount  here  given  as  the  total  expenditure,  should  how- 

erer  be  diminished  by  $T«000,  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  but 

leeoanted  for  twice,  in  detail,  in  the  printed  reports.    Deduct- 
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ing  this  item,  which  iB  simply  a  balance,  we  obtain  the  following 
interesting  result,  which  is  here  compared  with  a  calcnlation,  npon 
the  same  principle,  of  the  expenses  in  two  other  insane  asylame, 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  (1843-1868,)  and  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  (1 822-1868.) 


Relative  coat  of  items  of  txpmdUure  in  three  asyhtm*. 


Amonnt 


Item. 


Illinois. 


Per  cent 


111. 


Ky. 


Land  and  building 

Food 

Salaries,  wases  and  labor. . 
Clothing  and  furnishing  . . 

Fuel  and  light 

ImproTements  and  repairs 

Furniture 

Farm  and  stock 

Medicine,  etc 

Soap 

Freight  and  postage 

Books  and  stationery 

Miscellaneous 


$887,158  87 

.282 

876, 9«8  14 

.225 

808,088  88 

.185 

168,820  08 

.101 

117,017  71 

.07 

110,667  61 

.066 

68,996  67 

.088 

44,807  42 

.027 

14,796  74 

.009 

18,684  80 

.008 

8,754  45 

.006  ! 

3,649  26 

.002  ' 

58,198  72 

.082  ! 

.252 

.289 

.179 

.065 

.084a 

.087 

.058 

.021 

.009 

.01    b 


.002  c 
.049 


ToUl 11,671,018  751. 000    1.000 


X.Y. 

.212 

.279 

.184 

.054 

.07 

.081 

.045 

.086 

.016 


.097'- 
.017 


1.000 


a.  Not  including  light,    b.  Including  light,     r.  Including  printing. 

Results. — The  total  nnmber  of  patients  adntiitted,  since  the 
beginning,  is  8912.  The  average  amount  expended,  therefore, 
tipon  each  patient,  has  been  $127  15,  of  which  $369  75  was  paid 
by  the  state,  and  $60  40  derived  from  other  sonrces. 

The  total  number  of  cares  reported  is  1469,  or  about  37i  per 
cent.  The  average  value  of  each  cure,  (see  page  20  of  this  report,) 
is  $6000.  According  to  this  view,  the  balance  between  the  cost 
and  the  results  of  this  institution,  may  be  stated  thus : 

Value  of  1469  cures,  at $6,000  00        $8,814,000  00 

Cost  of  1469  cures,  at 1,137  54  1,671,018  75 

Saving  to  the  community $7,142,981  25 

Whatever  deductions  may  be  made,  on  account  of  circumstances 
not  considered  in  the  above  statement,  the  principle  of  the  calcu- 
lation is  unquestionably  correct,  and  the  result  as  gratifying  in  an 
economical,  as  in  a  humane,  point  of  view.  If  any  argument,  or 
appeal,  in  favor  of  the  utmost  possible  care  of  the  insane,  were 
necessary,  these  figures  certainly  furnish  it. 
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NuDs. — ^The  hospital  Deeds  liberal  appropriations  bj  the  pres- 
ent Ganeral  Assembly,  to  pat  it  in  the  best  working  order.  It  is 
tme  that  the  appropriation  of  $7500,  by  the  last  assemblyy  for 
improving  the  ventilation,  was  more  than  sufficient,  by  abont 
$3500,  and  the  unexpended  balance  was  vdry  jadicionsly,  though 
illegally,  used  in  repairing  the  reservoir,  enlargiug  the  pump-house, 
porcliasing  a  new  pump,  etc.  But  in  addition  to  the  objects  for 
which  special  appropriations  are  requested,  very  extensive  repairs 
of  the  original  centre  building  and  wingd  are  necessary,  and  a 
general  refurnishing.  The  trustees  wish  a  current  expense  appro- 
priation, sufficient  in  amount  to  enable  them  to  supply  these  needs. 
ThiB  board  recommends  that  they  be  met  by  special  appropriations, 
instead;  and  that  the  current  expense  appropriation  be  not  in- 
creased beyond  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  for 
the  defraying  of  the  actual  expenses  of  living,  and  running  the 
institution.  Every  such  increase  becomes  a  precedent  for  future 
action,  is  practically  permanent,  and  should  therefore  be  well  con- 
sidered before  it  is  allowed.* 


iiL— LNSTrrunoN  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  inatitntion  for  the  education  of  the  blind  was  originally  a 
smaU,  private  school,  supported  for  one  year  by  the  voluntary 
eoQtributions  of  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville. 

In  1819,  by  an  act  approved  January  13th,  the  General  Assem- 
hlj  opnstitated  this  school  a  state  institution,  appropriated  three 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  build- 
iag,  and  instituted  a  special  tax,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  of 

*It  ia  dUfieult  to  ascertain  from  the  reports  of  asylums  in  other  states,  what  is  the 
wwigp  weekly  cost  of  mainteoance,  because  the  arerage  number  of  patients  treated  is 
aaetated 

The  Massachusetts  board  of  state  charities  reports  that  in  1869,  the  average  weekly 
t<^  m  that  state,  was  as  follows : 

Worcester  hospital $4  8S 

TsottUm  hospital 8  69 

^Northampton  hospital 8  68 

The  Ohio  board  of  state  charities  makes  the  following  report  for  1868: 

Ceotna  asylum |4  18 

l^arthem  asylum 5  60 

SoaAem  asylum. *...  5  00 

I«riew  asylum *  »* 
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one-tenth  of  a  mill  upon  every  dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property 
in  the  state.  The  length  of  the  academic  year  was  fixed  at  forty- 
two  weeks,  and  the  amoant  to  be  expended  npon  each  pnpil  per 
annum  limited  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Under  this  act  the  school  was  opened,  in  a  rented  house,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  1849,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Bacon,  al>lind  man,  formerly  of  the  Ohio  institution. 

During  the  first  vacation,  Mr.  Bacon  having  resigned,  the  trus- 
tees appointed  as  his  successor  Dr.  J.  Khoads,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Khoads 
still  acts  as  principal. 

The  building  erected  by  the  state  was  occupied  in  January,  1854. 


In  Michigan,  the  weekly  cost,  from  the  beginning,  is  given,  in  the  sabjoined  table: 

Year. 

Weekly  cost,  pgr  capita,  of 

Cost  to  counties,  for 

Maintenance,    a 

Support  h 

pauper  patients. 

1869 

18  88 
8  96 
2  98 
8  04 
2  49 
4  88 
6  26 

4  92 
6  68 
6  97 

5  86 
4  81 

$8  60 
8  60 
2  72 
2  89 
2  80 
4  04 
6  90 
4  66 
6  80 
6  88 
6  01 
4  72 

$2  00 

I860..... 

1S61 

2  80 
2  87 

1862 

8  00 

1868 

2  98 

1864 

4  01 

1866 

1866 

6  90 
4  00 

1867 

1868 

1869 

4  80 
4  22 

4  06 

1870 , 

8  98 

Average 

$4  69 

14  40 

a  Including  construction  account 

b  Current  expenses. 

The  average  weekly  cost,  in  our  own  hospital,  not  including  special  appropriations, 
has  been — 
Tear.  Total  cost.        Cost  to  stjeta. 

1869 $6  69  $4  42 

1870 6  88  S  97 

Average |6  46  $4  19 

Including  the  special  appropriations,  the  cost  has  been — 

Total  cost.        Cost  to  state. 
Average  for  1869-70 $6  89  $4  62 

The  average  weekly  receipts,  not  from  the  state,  have  been,  per  capUOf  one  dollar  and 
twenty-seven  cents. 
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Oo  the  20th  of  April,  1869,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  a  fire  broke  out, 
by  which  it  was  totally  destroyed,  bnt  fortunately  without  loss  ot 
life  or  personal  injury  to  any  one. 

Until  the  first  of  June,  the  time  of  vacation,  through  the  liber* 
alitj  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Ayers,  the  Berean  college,  in  Jacksonville, 
aflbrded  the  inrroates  a  temporary  shelter. 

!nie  trustees  then  had  at  their  disposal  five  thousand  dollars 
ipedilly  appropriated  for  improvements  and  repairs,  and  twenty 
thooBand  dollars  received  from  irsurance  companies,  with  which 
to  rebuild.  They  adopted  a  plan  embracing  a  centre  building  and 
two  wings,  and  for  $34,069  39,  they  erected  the  west  wing,  using 
for  this  purpose,  $9,069  39  of  their  current  expense  appropriation. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1870,  the  school  re-opened. 

Hie  trustees  desire  to  complete  the  building  as  soon  as  the 
qsestion  of  the  water  supply  at  Jacksonville  is  settled.  The  in- 
idtotion  is  at  present  very  much  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  sleeping  apartments  for  the  male  pupils.  The  wing  erected 
has  been  economically  and  well  built,  except  that  the  apparatus 
for  Tentiladon  is  a  total  failure,  and  the  school  rooms  can  only  be 
aired  by  opening  doors  and  windows. 

The  total  receipts  of  this  institution  have  been  as  follows : 

TWi^Mbo  ftan^  r§etipU  ami  txpemdUum  of  the  Illinois  Inttitulum  for  the  Edicaiifm  •f 

theJBlhuL 


Tear. 


IttMO. 

itti-a  . 


1M7-8 


1S6M 


Special  tax. 


$S,000  00 
S6,967  11 
45,116  00 


RECEIPTS. 
AppropriatioiiB. 


Current 


Special 


M)000  00 
6,000  00 


1SI7-8  . 


Total..*     $90,073  11 


Vol  1-8 


|2S,000  00 
28,000  00 
34,000  00 
24,000  00 
24,000  00 
85,000  00 
42,000  00 
4S,750  00 


$258,750  00 


5,000  00 


$18,000  00 


All  otber 
soaroes. 


$7S  11 

268  48 

818  76 

1,904  84 

2,428  88 

8,681  08 

2,834  88 

2,928  75 

5,088  10 

2,045  74 

28,091  49 


$44,602  96 


ToUl 


$11,078  11 
42,220  54 
45,429  76 
29,904  84 
30,428  88 
27,681  08 
26,884  88 
26,928  75 
40,088  10 
44,045  74 
76,841  49 


$401,426  07 
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EXPENWTUaKS. 


Tear. 

ProviBloai 
and  gro- 
eerie-. 

BoDdtUffA 
repairing. 

Woilcde. 

partmeot. 

Salaties. 

Wage«aiid 
labor. 

MlMeOamc. 

OOB. 

Total. 

1848-60 

$9,719  89 
49.89$  7t 

1861-9 

1868^4 

1 

4&84»9i 

1856-8 
1857-8 
1859-80 

18864S 
18W-8 
18u9-70 

$S.077  96 
6.921  82 
8,196  68 
7,143  81 
8,71»»  08 
1^183  44 
14,778  81 
9,96101 

$7,149  86 
6,«04  85 
1,911  70 
2,m82 
1,011  98 
8,704  18 
4,775  06 

84,089  8'J 

$8,080  28 
^084  10 
8,418  01 
1,288  98 
2,819  86 
9,864  92 
1,978  18 
988  12 

$5,560  66 
4,si0  00 
7.059  60 
7,178  88 
7,T91  99 
9,987  60 
10,980  00 
10.721  61 

$1,978  47 
9.4S4  88 
9,798  71 
2,740  68 
2,706  97 
4,296  90 
6,106  85 
4,019  99 

$6,278  08 
8,889  18 
7,509  48 
8,788  C« 
6,884  85 

ia»948  08 

S^0$6  14 
80,484  0$ 

SL880  99 
981874  98 
89.849  8$ 
45,881  $8 
79,996  98 

Total. 

$89,985  78 

$80,998  09 

$18,648  88 

$85,987  18     $28,088  88 

$61^899  79 

$899,807  68 

Total  receipts 1^01,426  07 

Total  expenditures 399,607  56 

Balance $1,818  51 

The  number  of  pupils  received,  from  the  beginning,  has  been 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  which  makes  the  total  amonnt 
expended  upon  each,  91,141  73. 

IV.- EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  FOR  IDIOTS  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN.  • 

This  school,  (the  eighth  institution  of  its  class  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  first  in  the  Northwest,)  was  created  by  an  act 
approved  February  I5th,  1865.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  which  idiots  are 
sent  every  year,  under  a  mistaken  impression  on  the  part  of  their 
parents,  that  their  silenlse  results  from  inability  to  hear. 

The  first  action  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  an  institntion 
of  this  kind  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  was  taken  by  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  at  their  annual  meeting,  held  in  Bloomiugton,  Jane 
5th,  1855.  A  committee  of  three  of  its  members,  consisting  of 
Drs,  D.  Prince,  E.  R.  Roe,  and  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  was  appointed 
'^to  memorialize  the  legislature  with  regard  to  additioxial  pro- 
vision for  the  insane,  and  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for 
idiots."  This  committee  was  continued  during  four  yean*,  and 
presented  a  written  memorial  to  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
general  assemblies.    The  first  memorial  was  printed. 

Dr.  A.  McFarland,  in  his  fifth  biennial  report,  in  1856,  refer- 
ring to  the  exclusion  of  idiots  from  the  hospital  for  the  insane, 
suggested  an    inquiry  by  the  legislature  into  their  number  and 
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Medt.  Mr.  Philip  6.  Gilletf,  in  hie  first  report,  (the  sixth  bien- 
bU,  in  1856,)  also  called  attention  to  the  same  sobject,  and  has 
imvedly  pressed  it  upon  the  lej^islatnre,  in  various  reports, 
sDce. 

Tbe  directors  of  the  institation  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
nd  dumb  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  enterprise.  They 
inmediatelj  rented  the  mansion  and  grounds  belonging  to  the 
widow  of  the  lamented  Oovernor  Duncan,  in  Jacksonville,  and 
ippoioted  Mr.  Oillett  ex  officio  superintendent,  without  compensa- 
tioi,  until  a  permanent  superintendent  could  be  engaged.  He 
ctedin  this  capacity  until  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  1S65, 
vken  be  presented  his  resignation,  and  nominated,  as  his  successor, 
Dr.  Charles  T.  "Wilbur,  late  surgeon  of  the  96th  Ohio  volunteers, 
I  brother  of  the  justly  celebrated  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superin- 
teident  of  the  Hew  York  asylum  for  idiots,  at  Syracuse.  Dr. 
C.  T.  Wilbur  had  formerly  sustained  official  relations  to  four  of 
the  seven  existing  institutions,  namely :  those  of  Connecticut, 
MiMdinsetts,  I^ew  York  and  Ohio.  He  entered  on  the  duties 
of  bis  new  position,  about  the  first  of  October. 

The  school  opened,  (prior  to  Dr.  Wilbur^s  advent,)  with  three 
Fopilfi,  May  25th,  1B65. 

In  1867,  the  legislature  granted  the  directors  an  appropriation 
<if  three  thousand  dollars,  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  build- 
^  for  school^  gymnasium,  bed  and  wash  rooms.  The  cost  of  this 
boilding  was  $7116  23,  the  excess  of  cost  being  defrayed  out  of 
&e  current  expense  appropriation. 

lo  the  summer  of  1869,  the  directdrs  put  up  a  bathing  room,  an 
inmiog  room,  and  two  other  necessary  out-buildings. 

During  tbe  present  year,  the  necessity  for  separating  the  male 
from  the  female  pupils,  and  the  gymnastic  exercises  from  tbe 
1^1  proper,  constrained  them  to  erect  a  cheap  building,  con- 
ning a  dining-room,  gymnasium  and  boys'  dormitory. 

These  improvements  are  all  upon  private  property,  but  by  spe- 
^  contract,  tbey  may  be  removed,  whenever  the  owner  resumes 
P^iisenioD.    They  were  indispensable  to  success. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  institution, 
*Bes  the  beginoifigy  is  three  hundred  and  six.  The  number  of 
f*pU  received  is  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  The  capacity  of 
^institution  was  sixty,  until  now.    It  is  at  present  eighty. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditnree,  ae 
given  in  the  published  reports : 

ReceipU  and  KxpendUura  of  the  Bzperimentai  School^  etc. 
RECEIPTS. 


Year. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 


Appropriations. 


Current 


Special. 


Total. 


$5,000  00 

8,750  oof 

11,750  001 .. 

17,600  OOl  $8,000  00 

20,000  00 

20,000  00| 

$88,000  00|     $8,000  00 


Kot  from  state. 


$977  00 
2,987  98 
2,426  051 
2,901  35 
1,828  10 
1,480  67 


ToUl. 


$5,977  OO 
11,787  98 
14,176  05 
28,401  85 
21,828  lO 
21,480  #7 


Tear. 


EXPENDITURES. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. . 
1868.. 
1869., 
1870.. 


;  Improve- 
Buildiug.  'ments  and 
I    repairs. 


$7,116  28 

ioooo 

8,170  81 


Tout..  $11,186  54  $2,798  14 


$47  58 
79  84 
168  40 
1,269  08 
880  71 
352  53 


Furniture. 


$423  49 
1,472  48 
8,155  68 
1,428  81 
1,667  67 
645  30 


$8,692  88 


Food. 


$841  95 
1,806  55 
2,502  28 
4,226  48 
6,170  46 
5,426  84 


$12,645  10  $98,645    lO 


Clothing. 


$44  66 

86  50 

1,189  78 

789  78 


$19,471  95  $2,010  66  $6,416  80  .$625  87 


Fael  and 

Medical 

Mght. 

supplier. 

■^  $885  80 

$88  85 

401  85 

87  98 

682  06 

117  60 

1,180  87 

106  20 

1,529  48 

184  40 

1,887  80 

148  84 

EXPENDITURES— Continued. 


Year. 

Salaries  and 
wages. 

Books  and 
stationery. 

Freight  and 
postage. 

Stock  and 
stable. 

All  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

$1,901  86 
2,866  40 
8,858  79 
6,677  86 
6,186  67 
6,644  24 

$85  42 
91  46 
152  86 
240  71 
279  72 
224  80 

$117  89 
270  62 
190  70 
125  02 
198  82 
66  10 

$171  28 
850  98 
658  29 
848  50 
786  87 
794  66 

$898  00 
928  01 
1,878  88 
1,197  49 
2,602  86 
8,508  97 

$4,849  62 
7,803  n 
19,866  31 
16,784  97 
21,270  B% 
28,107  17 

Total 

$26,628  82 

$1,074  47 

$968  16 

$2,964  58 

$10,408  70 

$92,181  6tt 

According  to  this  statement,  the  ayerago  amount  expended  ou 
each  pupil  received,  from  the  opening  of  the  school,  has  been 
$787  45. 
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»  Us  isethodB  of  instmctioD,  in  an  idiot  school,  are  peculiar  and 
oeeadiDglj  intereBtiog.  Mnch  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical 
ednettioo  of  the  childreD,  and  the  improvement  of  their  personal 
btbitr,  while  their  in tellectoal  development  is  attempted  by  an  in- 
gentoiii  system  of  object  teaching.  The  results  have  been  very 
odsftctory,  and  the  word  *^  Experimental "  in  the  title  of  this 
iiMtiiQtion,  no  longer  describes  its  character.  The  certificates  of 
ptfents  to  the  rapid  improvement  of  their  children,  in  Dr.  Wil- 
tier's  possession,  are  explicit,  fall,  and  highly  gratifying. 

The  number  of  idiots,  in  the  state,  reported  by  physicians,  (see 
pige--)  is  1738.  The  usual  estimate  (page  11)  is  1693.  The 
estimate  given  on  page  1C8,  is  2900,  which  is  probably  more  nearly 
correct  than  either  of  the  former  figures.  Of  these,  about  seven 
or  eight  hundred  are  of  a  suitable  age  to  be  inmates  of  a  public 
isttitation,  such  as  that  in  Jacksonville  now  is.  A  still  larger 
finmber  need  and  should  receive  custodial  care  and  oversight. 
Nearly  two  hundred  are  reported  to  be  in  the  county  almshouses. 

The  commissioners  of  public  charity  recommend,  ,;Sr9^,  that  the 
school  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  children  be  placed  upon  an  in- 
ttqpeodent  basis,  with  a  separate  board  of  directors ;  second^  that 
the  general  assembly  provide  for  its  permanent  location  and  en- 
htgement.  They  advise  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  to  se- 
lect a  suitable  site,  central,  convenient  of  access,  with  good  natural 
or  artificial  drainage,  where  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  fuel 
md  water  can  be  obtained ;  and  that  authority  be  given  to  some 
aeoedited  agent  of  the  state  to  condemn  and  pay  for  the  site  se- 
lected, without  inviting  coaipetition  in  the  shape  of  bids  for  the 
location.  They  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  competency,  in. 
tegrity  and  humanity  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  the  present  superintendent. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AT  JACKSONVILLE. 

This  appears  to  be  the  proper  point  at  which  to  speak  of  the 
■cfioas  question  of  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  supply 
of  water  for  the  public  institutions  at  Jacksonville. 

The  attention  of  the  commissioners  was  early  called  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  tbej  will  now  endeavor  to  state  the  &ct8,  without  fear  or 
prqadice,  under  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  their. official  oath. 

huane  So^pUal. — The  first  complaint  of  a  scarcity  came  from 
the  hospital  for  the  insane  (fourth  biennial  report,  page  171).  ^'The 
ttperience  of  the  last  year  (1854)  has  demonstrated  that  the  ori' 
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^inal  proviflicm  made  for  the  supply  of  water  was  qoite  loadMimte. 
Four  well8«  and  two  ciitenia  for  the  reception  of  the  water  from 
the  roof,  were  thought  ample."  A  fifth  wae  dog,  b«t  went  dr; 
during  the  summ^.  A  sixth  was  then  dug,  and  two  underground 
cisterns,  capable  of  holding  not  far  from  six  hundred  barrels,  com 
pleted.  '^An  exigency  is  hardly  snpposable,  for  which  we  are  not 
now  insured  in  this  most  essential  particular." 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  this  assertion,  in  the 
sixth  report  (page  272)  it  is  said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Kmit 
ed  supply  of  water,  the  fetid  odor  from  water  closets,  in  very  drj 
times,  had  rendered  ^'portions'of  the  wings  almost  uninhabitable,' 
and  (1855)  '^  has  been  a  source  of  great  discomfort,  and,  we  fear^ 
no  small  aggravation  of  the  current  amount  of  sickness."  Thil 
fault  is  now  happily  remedied. 

In  their  seventh  report  (page  290),  the  trustees  call  attention  U 
the  section  of  the  law  of  1847,  which  directed  that  the  site  select 
ed  for  the  hospital  should  ^^  have  a  never-failing  supply  of  watei 
upon  the  premises,"  and  state  that  the  only  supply  is  from  cis 
terns  and  from  wells.  ^^  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  tc 
procure  an  adequate  supply  of  water  by  welle,  (in  one  instance  bj 
digging  to  the  depth  of  112  feet,)  yet  all  these  attempts,  in  vieM 
of  the  quantity  of  water  required,  have  been  failures."  In  1869-6(^ 
twenty  four  hundred  dollars  was  expended,  in  hauling  water  foi 
the  use  of  the  institution.  The  trustees,  in  this  report,  ask  for  a*" 
appropriation  of  $10,000,  with  which  to  build  waterworks,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Chesbrongh,  an  eminenl 
hydraulic  engineer,  from  Chicago,  whose  report  may  be  foand 
upon  page  375 

The  amount  of  water  estimated  to  be  neoessary,  by  Mr.  Ohe^ 
brough,  for  five  hundred  patients,  was  fifteen  thousand  gallon! 
daily.  He  recommended  dependence  upon  surface  drainage  and 
storage,  by  means  of  an  artifidal  reservoir,  to  hold  one  hundred 
and  fifty  days'  supply.  The  flow  from  Dunlap's  spring  was  meit 
sured,  and  fouud  to  be  only  four  gallons  a  minute,  or  less  than  sii 
thousand  gallons  daily.  He  accordingly  advised  reliance  upon 
the  main  branch  of  Mauvaisterre  creek,  which  was  reported  tc 
him  to  be  "  nearly  dry,  in  extraordinary  seasons,  Ibr  about  three 
months." 

In  the  eighth  report  (page  371)  is  a  diagram  and  description  ol 
the  embankment;  and  on  page  334  it  is  said  that  ^^the  watei 
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Mb  htve  been  in  oontinQooe  and  Baooessfol  operation  for  about 
ta  Bontbiy  and  the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  appropriations 
k  been  foUj  aaeomplished ;"  althongfa  (page  871)  *^the  loss  of 
fte  bj  M^efmgt  has  been  greater  than  was  anticipated." 
No  farther  complaint  is  made,  until  the  eleventh  biennial  re- 
port (page  21),  from  which  the  following  extraet  is  taken  :  ^^The 
aprecedented  drongbt  of  the  year  1867  reproduced,  for  a  brief 
paiod,  the  evila  described  in  our  seventh  report,  as  arising  from 
i^efioaot  water  supply.  The  stream  feeding  the  hospital  reser- 
var  ceased  to  flaw  io  July,  and  remained  nearly  dry  till  the  mid- 
bof February,  1868.  The  store  in  the  reservoir  gave  out  in 
Oclober,  and  for  four  months  the  institutioa  was  mainly  depen- 
te  apoA  water  hauled  from  a  greater  or  less  distance.  The 
Krriee  of  eight  men  and  as  many  horses  was  in  constant  requisi- 
te, donng  most  of  this  period,  to  render  evea  water  enough  to 
anataio  steam  ia  heating,  and  the  utmost  economy  of  water  in 
miiiBg  and  bathing.  Expenditure  of  money  was  the  least  ca* 
IwtOQs  result  o£  this  state  of  things.  The  failure  of  a  flow  of 
nter  through  the  sewers,  was  signalized  by  th^  appearance,  in 
tbvardi  ot  the  old  wings,  of  cases  of  cholera  from  poisonous 
IttsoQs  infection.  About  twenty  patients  and  attendants  were 
Uwatima  prostrated  by  the  disease,  which  proved  fatal  in  eight 
ml'' 

Dnriog  the  past  year,  the  reservoir  upon  the  hill  has  been  re- 
mand, and  an  additional  reservoir  constructed,  by  means  of  a 
^  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  amount  of  water  needed  by  the 
•idtation  is  more  than  Mr.  Chesbrough  estimated.  Twenty- two 
isvaad  five  hundred  gallons  a  day,  for  eight  months,  as  in  1867, 
wdd  give  five  million,  four  hundred  thousand  gallons  as  the  re- 
!Mite  c^MMUty  of  the  reservoirs,  diminished  somewhat  by  the 
ifkt  amount  of  water  which  flows  even  in  dry  weather.  What 
te  actual  capacity  ie,  the  board  is  not  informed.  It  is  hoped 
tkit  the  enlargement  and  repairs  which  have  beeu  efiected,  will 
Fiivaat  any  recurrence  of  the  former  scarcity,  so  far  as  the  hos* 
rM  for  the  insane  is  concerned  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  supply  is 
•Ha  undent  for  the  use  of  the  institution  for  the  blind. 

ImiiMMmybr  the  Deaf  omd  Dumb. — After  the  introduction  of 
^afiparatoa  for  steam^b^ating  into  the  institation  for  the  educa- 
te of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  1868,  the  scarcity  of  water  began  to 
^4  ftlt  there  also.    On  the  twenty-second  page  of  the  eighth  bien  • 
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Dial  report,  Mr.  Gillett,  the  principal,  remarke :  "A  sobject  tkat 
is  already  one  of  great  inoonvecienoe,  and  is  oonstaotly  beooming^ 
more  annoying,  is  the  want  of  a  good  supply  of  water.  There  are 
seven  wells  upon  the  premises^  (1860),  hot  the  supply  they  afford 
is  meagre.  We  have  also  three  large  cisterns,  with  a  capacity  of 
four  thousand  barrels,  but  the  rains  for  two  years  past  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  keep  them  supplied." 

In  April,  1864,  the  trustees  bought,  at  their  own  risk,  a  piece 
of  ground  containing  about  seven  and  a  half  acres,  adjoining  the 
premises  of  the  institution,  upon  the  north,  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  then  called  "a  well  of  never-failing  water,  used  for  several 
years  in  running  a  steam  mill,"  for  which  they  paid  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars.  The  state  took  their  purchase  off  their  hands, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  elerenth  report  (page  10),  the  directors  were  still  of  the 
opinion  that  this  mill  well  ^^will,  without  qnestioii,  more  thaa 
supply  deficiencies  of  the  institution  ;"  and  they  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $1800,  to  enable  them  to  ^^conduct  steam  and  water 
pipes  from  the  present  boilers  and  cisterns,  so  as  to  run  a  steata 
pump  at  that  well.'*  "The  deficient  supply  of  water,"  (page  28) 
"continues  to  be  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety.** 
"Experience  has  proved,"  (page  10,)  "that  during  seasons  when 
water  is  most  needed,  and  most  difficult  to  be  obtained  from  other 
sources,  our  wells  and  cisterns  fail." 

In  the  twelfth  report,  these  complaints  are  renewed,  even  more 
loudly.  "All  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  obtain  an  ad^« 
quate  supply  of'water  have  failed,  and  the  deficiency  has  grown 
worse  with  each  succeeding  year.  During  last  winter,  at  times 
*  *  washing  clothes  and  bathing  were  utterly  out  of  the  question* 
A  number  of  men  with  teams  were  in  constant  requisition  for 
hauling  water,  and  having  exhausted  the  supply  on  our  own  pre- 
mises, the  fair  ground  and  Dunlap^s  spring,  were  obliged  to  sue- 
pend  their  efforts,  simply  because  there  was  no  more  water  to  be 
obtained."  On  pages  22-25  may  be  found,  however,  letters  from 
mayor  Barr  and  the  city  engineer,  which  assert  that  "it  is  prac- 
ticable to  supply  the  city  with  water,  at  an  expense  of  about 
$150,000.  *  *  Measures  will  be  taken  at  an  early  day  to  sub- 
mit the  construction  of  adequate  and  permanent  water  wc^ki  for 

*  The  number  of  wells,  at  this  time,  ii  eleTen. 
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the  dtj  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  public  sentiment  is  decidedly 
fiTonble  to  the  desired  resnlt."  In  view  of  the  probability  of 
thii  resnlt,  the  General  Assembly  was  asked  to  appropriate  one 
hoadred  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  erect  the  greatly  needed 
chipd  and  school  building,  which  it  declined  to  do.  The  aasem- 
hlj  did,  however,  authorize  the  expenditure,  by  the  directors,  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  college  and  seminary  fund,  and  four  thousand 
doUsTByin  addition,  from  the  corirent  expense  appropriation,  in 
tiie  effort  to  procure  water. 

In  the  report  of  last  year,  the  following  sentences  occur :  "  The 
iBterminable  annoyance  under  which  the  institution  has  labored 
for  years,  resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  water  (a  serious  want),  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  at  this  time  to  state,  will,  after  the  present 
vinter,  be  experienced  no  more,  as  the  city  of  Jacksonville  has, 
bj  A  Tote  of  its  citizens,  determined  upon  the  erection  of  water 
Torks  for  the  city,  from  which  the  institution  can  be  abundantly 
wf^lied.  We  have  reliable  information,  that  this  enterprise  will 
be  pat  in  successfnl  operation  daring  the  summer  of  1870." 

This,  like  all  previous  hopes,  was  destined  to  speedy  overthrow. 
At  A  second  election,  the  erection  of  water  works  by  the  city  was 
iDdefioitely  postponed.  The  reasons  for  this  postponement  were 
▼irioQs.  Some  voted  for  it,  because  they  had  no  faith  in  the  snc. 
cesi  of  the  schcitie;  others,  through  fear  of  increased  taxation, 
without  corresponding  benefit ;  others,  because  they  thonght  that 
ii  was  the  business  of  the  state  to  provide  its  own  institutions  with 
nter ;  others,  because  more  pressing  and  important  enterprises, 
ia  their  estimation,  should  be  attended  to  first. 

The  directors  then  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission 
pnted  them  to  use  the  fands  already  mentioned,  and  proceeded 
toeonstnict  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  an  artificial  pond  (secured 
Hl^nti  seepage^  by  puddling,)  of  two  million  gallons'  capacity. 
The  Amount  of  surface  drained,  to  supply  this  pond,  is  about  fifty 
Mitt.  Mr.  Gillctt's  language  to  the  commissioners  of  public 
Cities,  concerning  this  new  attempt,  was  :  *^  If  this  fails,  the 
^'adionTille  water  works  would  fail ;  they  rest  upon  the  same 
l«indiJe.'' 

I    Biio  has  since  fidlen,  and  demonstrated  the  absolute  failure  of 
I  Ae  effort 

It  is  BOW  proposed  to  try  again.    The  directors  intend  to  see 

^Wther  a  supply  cannot  be  obtained,  by  damming,  from  a  little 

Tol.  1—9 
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stream  which  runs  through  tiie  town,  by  the  gas  works  and  wooleir'^^] 
factory,  and  furnishes  both  with  water,  (by  the  aid  of  storage,  fbr^^^ 
'the  stream  is  dry  every  summer.)  T/with  t 

Certainly,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped,  that  perseverance  maj  ir*^^-^^^ 
the  end  insure  success.  Jacksonville  is  an  admirable  location  ro*-i'*ifflf 
a  public  institution.  The  citizens  residing  there  are  in  fall  syiri  '^Sdce 
pathy  with  its  spirit  and  aims.  Any  change  would  involve  serionf")^'Ti:er. 
pecuniary  loss — so  great  has  been  the  amount  already  expend ec^icsretj 
for  land  and  buildings.  The  same  difficulty  of  obtaining  watei^ «  1 1 
might  be  experienced  elsewhere,  away  from  the  vicinity  of  fatiite 
river.  This  board  has  no  ill-will  to  Jacksonville,  and  no  pereona.^ -^it^o 
ends  to  accomplish.  The  statements  made  have  been  made  eitR-^cs&eien 
ply  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  state.  -feiire  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  new  enterprise,  the  following  points  wilArBt,ie 
have  to  be  considered:  jpirst^  the  amount  of  water  needed  ;**^:£,y^^ 
second^  tlfe  amount  of  water  now  obtainable  from  the  stream  T^-il-y^i^ 
ferred  to;  t/iird^  the  prospect  of  a  continued  supply,  in  view  oliiofyf  ^ 
the  general  process  of  drying  up,  throughout  the  state  ;./bwr/SA^vjj^^ 
the  probable  losses,  by  seepage  and  evaporation;^;^,  the  de^^^^ 
gree  of  probability  of  the  corruption  of  standing  water,  by  theu;^^*, 
growth  and  decay  of  organic  matter.  s\ 

If  these  points  are  satisfactorily  determined  by  experienced  and:^^/ 
prudent  men,  unbiased  in  their  judgment,  the  objections  to  en-^^  * 
larging  the  existing  institution  will  be  wholly  removed.     If  not^^     ^ 
the  state,  by  building,  would  only  make  the  loss  greater,  in  case^f?^^ 
of  the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  present  site.  ^,  '^^ 

The  amount  thus  far  fruitlessly  expended,  so  far  as  a  supplj  ol  j^  T 
water  is  in  question,  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  thonaand^^ 
dollars.    In  the  winter  of  1868-9,  the  institution  paid  for  seventy-..vj^*  *^ 
three  days'  hauling,  in  succession,  besides  using  its  own  teaixiB.       * 
The  amount  hauled  averaged  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  bar- 
rels daily.     The  engineer  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  put  out  v 
the  fire  under  his  boilers,  to  prevent  their  bursting,  on  account    of  >  ^ 
the  impossibility  of  tilling  them.     Mrs.  Smith,  the  nurse,  testifies,  ^^T. 

*  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  institution  to  820  papils,  or  with  ^^  t^^^ 
employees,  teachers,  etc.,  a  populalion  of  (say)  300.    The  amount  needed  wUl  be  one  '~<^v  r 
barrel  and  a  half  daily  for  each  person,  or  16,000  gaUons.    Experience  has  shown  that  ^-<.^ 
.  in  1SC7,  the  insane  hospital  had  to  depend  for  eight  months  upon  storage.   The  amount  ^  *cr  * 
necessary  to  be  stored,  for  the  use  of  the  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  therefore,  would  b«  '^^w,^ 
about  8,500,000  gallons.  ^  ^  ^'  ' 
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Ait  OB  a  number  of  occasions,  when  the  pbjfiiciaa  has  prescribed 
ikith  for  a  sick  child,  it  could  not  bo  given ;  and  that  last  winter, 
ihenndreaaed  a  boy,  with  the  expectation  of  bathing  hitn,  and 
QKtld  not  get  water  eaongh  t^  wash  his  feet. 

Mmd  Agylum. — ^Tbe  impression  has  generally  prevailed,  that 
ie  Inelitiition  for  the  Edacation  of  the  Blind  has  never  experi* 
««d  any  scircity  of  water.  Bat  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
imalj  informed  the  secretary  of  this  board,  that  two  inches  of 
later  in  the  bottom  of  a  tub  is  all  that  is  allowed,  for  bathing 
?«rpoee«;  so  great  is  the  economy  practiced.  Sixty  barrels  a 
ve^  in  a  tank  in  the  attic,  is  the  allowance  for  personal  nse,  in 
viehiog.  There  are  seven  cisterns,  with  a  capacity  of  six  or  seven 
^oasand  barrels,  and  five  wells.  It  is  thought  that  Davenport 
k  StT%wn*^  coal  mine,  the  flow  of  water  in  which  is  at  present 
iftj  gallons  a  minute,  would  famish  a  sufficient  supply  tor  this 
i^tntion  :  but  of  course,  there  can  be  no  guaranty  of  its  perma- 
HBce.  The  sinking  o^  another  shaft  might  drain  the  mine  dry. 
U  is  also  thoaght,  that  oonnexion  might  be  made  with  the  reser- 
rgir  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane. 

School  for  IdioU. — The  number  of  inmates  of  the  Experi- 
iKotal  School  for  Idiots,  etc.,  is  so  small,  that  the  institution  has 
3ifer  suffered  for  want  of  water,  though  economy  has  been  neces- 
vry,  and  at  one  time  a  snpply  was  obtained,  by  hauling,  fur  about 
Iree  weeks.  At  present,  one  basin  of  water  has  to  suffice,  in  the 
•oniing,  for  half  a  dozen  pupils*  The  children  are  washed  with 
aipeDge,  in  order  to  prevent  extravagance  in  its  use. 

Ofimian  of  the  StaU  Geologist. — In  reply  to  a  communica- 
VB  from  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  public  charities,  Dr. 
Torthen,  the  state  geologist,  has  kindly  furnished  tho  subjoined 

afioioo: 

GEOUwiCiJ.  Rooms,  ) 

Sprlxgfbld,  III.,  December  8,  1870.  f 
br.  Fmk.  H.  WiHES  : 

iWsr  Str — ^Tour  note,  containing  certain  queries  in  regard  to  the  water  snpply  in  this 
Me,  htts  been  received,  and  in  reply  I  submit  the  following  facts  and  suggestions. 
TW  soarc<8  from  which  our  water  supplies  are  mainly  obtained,  are  three-fold — first, 
*«<Hr  rhrers,  and  the  smaller  streams  that  serve  to  drain  the  surface  of  the  superflu- 
«  BOb^CBre  that  accumulates  from  the  annual  rainfall;  second,  the  underground  accu- 
■dsietiis  fouod  in  tht  sands  and  gravel  beds  of  the  superficial  deposits,  or  tho  source 
^1  vhiefa  ordinary  weUs  are  supplied;  and  third,  accumulations  ai  greater  depth, 
•QRiBg  ia  the  porous  beds  of  the  underlying  rock  etrata,  that  are  only  available  where 
le  wttwmrj  conditions  for  artesian  wells  obtain.  Theso  conditions  are,  simply  the 
of  a  porous  water-bearing  formation,  which  is  usually  sandstone^  enclosed 
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between  impenrioiui  beds,  which  coofijie  the  waler  antil  the  oYerlying  beds  ire  pierc« 
bj  the  drill,  when  the  witer  rifles  to  the  sAine  level  m  the  outcrop  of  the  porous  strati 
and  if  thmt  is  higher  than  the  sorfAce  where  the  boring  is  made,  the  water  flows  out,  an 
we  have  an  artesian  well. 

The  first  resource  mentioned,  viz:  our  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  maj  be  made  aval 
able  for  the  sapplj  of  oar  inland  towns  and  cities,  where  they  cany  a  sufficient  vohune 
water,  and  are  permanent  numing  streaiQS.  Unfortonatelj,  but  fiow  of  them  are  of  th 
character,  while  by  far  the  greater  portion  are  mere  surface  drains,  which,  although  th* 
carry  a  large  amount  of  water  at  certain  seasons,  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  at  others,  ai 
therefore  cannot  be  relied  on  for  a  constant  supply.  This  is  the  general  character 
most  of  the  creeks  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  and  although  a  limited  supplv 
water  may  be  obtained  from  them  in  favorable  locations,  by  the  oonetraction  of  dam 
and  a  reservoir,  into  which  the  water  could  be  pumped,  and  retained  as  a  resource  wb* 
the  stream  ceased  to  flow ;  yet  it  might  be  seriously  questioned,  whether  the  water,  und 
such  circumstances,  would  not  become  stagnant,  and  consequently  unfit  for  use,  cxce 
for  mechanical  purposes. 

The  second  resource  for  water  mentioned  above,  is  the  undergroond  accnmnlatioi 
from  which  ordinary  wells  and  springs  are  supplied.  This  water  is  held  in,  or  pen 
laics  through,  the  sand  and  gravel  beds  belonging  to  what  is  termed  the  dri/i  fonnatic 
which  overlies  the  bed  rock,  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  state,  with  a  variable  thi( 
ncss  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  The  supply  from  this  source  is  WmU 
and  very  few  localities  afford  an  amount  beyond  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary-sii 
family,  from  a  single  welL  There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the  state,  hereafter  to 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  artesian  waters,  where  an  unfailing  supply  may  be  dcrir 
from  wells  sunk  in  these  superficial  deposits. 

The  third,  and  most  reliable  resource  for  a  water  supply,  where  the  necessary  cow 
tions  obtain,  is  the  deep  underground  accumulations,  held  in  the  porous  rock  strata,  a 
obtainable  only  by  artesian  wells.  Over  a  part  of  Iroquois  and  Champaign  counti 
artesian  wells  are  obtained  in  the  superficial  deposits,  by  sinking  or  boring  to  a  dc] 
of  only  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  when  a  constant  flow  of  water  is  obtained.  This 
a  veiy  unusual  occurrence,  and  entirely  unknown  in  most  portions  of  the  state. 

The  great  artesian  water  deposit  of  this  state  is  the  Potsdam  sandstone— -a  » 
porous  rock,  varying  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  or  more  12  thickn 
— which  reaches  the  surface  at  only  a  few  points  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  but 
eveiy  point,  so  far  as  we  are  aware— except  at  Ghatsworth — where  this  rock  has  b 
penetrated  with  the  drill,  a  constant  flow  of  water  has  been  obtained.  At  Chicago,  Jo) 
Morris,  and  Ottawa,  it  has  been  found  at  depths  varying  from  five  to  eight  hundred  f] 
and  constant  flowing  wells  have  been  obtained  at  these  points.  In  the  central  porti 
of  the  state  this  sandstone  lies  deep  beneath  the  surface,  and  a  boring  would  probi 
have  to  be  carried  down  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  to  reach  it»  and  ai 
wells  have  yet  been  sunk  to  this  depth,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whether  the  water  wo 
flow  to  the  surface  here,  if  the  rock  were  penetrated;  though  the  probabilities  are  1 
tt  would.  The  attempt  made  in  this  city,  some  years  since,  to  find  artesian  water, 
frustrated  by  breaking  the  drill  at  the  depth  of  about  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
feet,  and  the  work  was  subsequently  abandoned.  It  is  probable  that  three  hundred 
more  would  have  penetrated  the  sandstone  and  settled  this  important  question.         , 

From  these  remarks  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  only  reliable  resources,  which  we  I 
in  this  portion  of  the  state  for  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  are  the  constantly  ruoij 
vtreams  that  carry  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  supply  the  demand  at  all  timetj 
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I  velli,  that  oan  •aly  be  obtoined  under  favoraUe  conditions,  such  as  have  only 
noofltnled  as  existing,  over  a  limited  portion  of  tlie  state.    It  it  highly  probable, 
T,  that  deeper  borings,  hereafter  to  be  made,  will  greatly  increase  the  present 
kaomu  area  orer  which  artesian  wells  may  be  obtained. 

I  hare  the  honor  to  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  H.  WOHTHEX. 

v.— NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Oo  the  18th  of  February,  1857,  an  act  was  approved  for  the 
maiDtenaoce  and  establiehment  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University. 

Fonrteen  gentlemen,  named  in  the  act,  and  the  superintendent 
of  pablic  instruction,  ex  officio^  were  constituted  '^  The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois.''  The  superintendent  is  made 
ex  officio  secretary  of  the  board.  The  board  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish a  normal  university,  the  object  of  which  is  declared  to  be,  *^to 
qualify  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  this  state.''  Each 
county  within  the  state  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction  for  one 
pupil,  and  each  representative  district  is  entitled  to  gratuitous  in- 
struction for  a  pumber  of  pupils  equal  to  the  number  of  represent- 
atiTes  in  said  district,  who  are  to  be  chosen  in  a  manner  prescribed. 
The  interest  of  the  university  and  seminary  fund,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  may  be  found  necessary,  is  appropriated  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  university,  but  its  use  in  the  purchase  of  sites  or 
erectioQ  of  buildings  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  board  is  directed 
to  appoint  an  agent,  ^*who  shall  visit  the  cities,  viUages,  and  other 
pla<^  in  the  state,  which  may  be  deemed  eligible  for  the  purpose, 
to  receive  donations  and  proposals  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  normal  university."  The  board  is  authorized  and 
required  ^^o  fix  the  permanent  location  of  the  said  normal  uni- 
versity at  the  place  where  the  most  favorable  inducements  are 
offered  for  that  purpose."  No  appropriation  for  building  was 
made. 

The  site  selected  for  the  institution  by  the  board,  was  at  Nor- 
mal, near  the  city  of  Bloomington,  in  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing subscription  : 

McLean  county,  proceeds  of  swamp  lands $70,000 

Unda  and  town  lots 9,200 

Trees  and  ornamental  planting \        1,100 

Individual  subscriptions  in  cash 23,275 

Site  (157  acres,)  39,250 

$141,825 
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The  amount  realized  from  this  subscrjptioD  was  $91,466  in  cash, 
and  the  site;  a  loes  of  $12,110— which  was  principally  dne  to  a 
financial  disaster,  which  swept  over  the  conntry,  daring  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hovey,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  appointed, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1857,  principal  of  the  university.  Major's 
Hall,  in  Bloomington,  was  rented  and  fitted  up  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  school,  which  opened  on  the  first  Monday 
in  October. 

The  work  of  building  was  prosecuted  with  energy.  The  first 
graduating  class,  of  ten,  received  their  diplomas  iri  the  assembly 
room  of  the  new  edifice,  in  June,  1860  ;  and  by  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  school  took  up  its  permanent  abode  therein. 

As  the  building  had  cost  over  $180,000,  and  the  receipts  from 
subscriptions  were  only  $91,465,  it  became  necessary  for  the  state 
to  liquidate  the  indebtedness  hanging  over  the  institution,  in  the 
shape  of  mechanics'  liens,  etc. ;  and  by  an  act  approved  February 
14th,  1861,  the  governor  was  authorized  and  requh-ed  to  issue  in- 
scribed state  stock  to  the  amount  of  $65,000,  a  part  of  the  [accu- 
mulated] interest  of  the  college  and  seminary  fund,  payable  to  the 
state  board  of  education,  for  the  use  of  the  university.  An  act 
approved  February  i  th,  1865,  made  a  further  appropriation  of 
$31,214  91,  to  complete  the  payment  of  all  outstanding  claims, 
on  the  building  account,  against  the  university. 

The  cost  of  the  university  grounds  and  buildings,  therefore,  was 
as  follows : 

Site $39,250  00 

Cash  from  subscriptions 91,465  00 

Appropriation  of  1861 65,000  00 

1^65 31,214  91 


it 


$226,929  91 
To  this,  add  special  appropriations  for  boiler,  ornamentation  of 
site,  fence,  sidewalks,  and  water  closets,  amounting  in  all  to  $6000, 
The  state  has  also  appropriated  for  museum,  apparatus  and  furni- 
ture, $5500. 

The  present  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  is 
$312,000 — ^a  gain  upon  the  original  cost,  of  about  $73,000. 
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Connected  with  theinetitntion,  since  its  organization, la  a  school, 
hown  as  the  Model  School.  Until  June,  1868,  the  children  of 
the  school  district  received  instruction  here,  for  a  stipulated  sum. 
The  connection  between  the  district  and  model  schools  is  now 
severed;  and  the  number  of  its  departments  has  been  reduced 
from  four  to  three.  Notwithstanding  the  separation,  the  number 
of  pnpiis,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  one  hundred  and  eigbty- 
foiT.  This  school,  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the  university, 
is  a  source  of  income,  as  the  pupils  pay  for  their  tuition  ;  while  it 
ffibrds  to  the  students  of  the  univnprsity  opportunity  for  practice 
in  teaching,  under  the  eye  of  their  instructors. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  normal  university  awakens  pleasure 
in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent,  liberal  observer — ^by  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds,  the  admirable  appointments  of  the  building,  the  per- 
&etioD  of  the  discipline,  the  thoroughness  of  the  iostruction  given, 
the  evident  earnestneee  and  diligence  of  the  students,  and  the 
economy  in  its  financial  management.  The  patriotism  ot  profes- 
sors and  students  alike,  during  the  late  unhappy  war,  was  noble. 
Some  of  the  graduates  occupy  positions  of  high  trust— one  of 
them  having  Hoen  appointed  principal  of  the  Eansaa  State  Normal 
School,  at  Emporia.  One  of  its  professors,  by  his  explorations  of 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  interior,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  country,  ana  3hed  lustre  upon  the  state.  The  collection  of 
specimens  in  natural  history  is  the  finest  west  of  the  Allegheny 
moontains.  This  university  is  second  to  none  in  the  Union.  It 
deserves  and  should  receive  public  confidence,  and  the  most  liberal 
sapport 

In  the  normal  department  alone,  instruction  has  been  given  to 
2084  yonr!g  persons,  within  the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence. 
The  preBe»»t  number  is  about  three  hundred,  who  fill  the  house  to 
OTciflowing,  so  that  even  the  halls  are  used  as  school  rooms. 

Dr.  Bicbard  Edwards  is  and  has  been,  for  the  last  ten  years,  its 
honored  and  successful  principal. 

By  the  eighteenth  section  of  tbe  fourteenth  article  of  tbe  new 
ooBscitation,  the  permanent  character  of  the  appropriation  from 
thecdkge  and  Beminary  fund  is  destroyed. 
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The  followiog  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts,  from  the  begin- 
ning: 

Fowtem  yeani'  reoe^  of  the  formal  Univerniy, 


Year. 

College    aiid;specialappK)- 
fund.             1     P"»*ion8- 

Tuition  fees. 

All    other 
sources. 

Total. 

1857 

$91,465  00a 

$91,465  00 

9,754  74 

9,818  93 

9,828  94 

75,862  94 

18,467  45 

14,482  24 

14,889  15 

1858  ...... 

19,754  74 
9,818  98 
9,828  94 
10,862  94 
12,199  15 
12,445  99 

12.445  99 

12.446  99 

12.445  99 

12.446  99 
12,446  99 
12,444  99 
12,444  99 

1859 

1860 

1861   

165,000  (Mb 

1862 

$748  20 
1,826  40 
2,216  00 
8,054  05 
4,804  97 
5,777  90 
6,144  15 
4,410  41 
5,584  62 

520  10 
209  85 
228  16 

186$ 

1864 

1866 

31,214  91 

46,714  95 
17,079  29 
22,398  89 
21,476  42 
33,865  40 

1866 

828  83 
174  5P 
885  28 

1867 

1868   

1869   

'  4,6o6'6o* 

2,500  00 

16,500  OOc 

9,000  00« 

1870 

27,029  61 

Total....; 

$151,525  62 

$128,214  91 

$34,065  70 

$98,811  22 

$407,117  45 

a.    Amount  realized  from  subBcriptions. 

k    In  inscribed  state  stock. 

r.    $9,000  per  annum,  for  eurreni  fxpenses. 


According  to  this  statement,  which  may  need  some  slight  cor- 
rection,  the  average  amonnt  expended  upon  each  pupil  of  the 
normal  department,  from  the  opening  of  the  nniversif  j,  has  been 
$195  35. 

VI.— SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

The  home  lor  the  children  of  deceased  soldiers,  of  which  Mrs. 
Virginia  C.  Ohr,  a  soldier's  widow,  is  the  superintendent,  was 
established  by  the  twenty-fourth  General  Assembly,  in  1865. 

Nine  trustees  were  constituted  a  corporation,  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  and  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  insti- 
tution. The  object  of  the  incorporation  was  declared  to  be,  *'to 
provide  a  ^Home'  for  the  nurture  and  education,  without  charge, 
of  all  indigent  children  of  soldiers,  who  have  served  in  the  armiee 
of  the  Union,  during  the  present  rebellion,  and  have  been  disa* 
bled,  from  disease  or  wounds  therein,  or  have  died  or  been  killed 
in  said  service."  No  appropriation  of  funds  was  made  from  the 
state  treasury. 
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The  governor  was  fartlier  antborized  to  appoint  five  cominie- 
nosers,  not  connected  with  the  corporation,  to  receive  bids,  and 
decido  the  location ;  bat  any  location  was  forbidden,  nntil  the  sum 
of  fifty  thooaand  dollars  shonld  be  subscribed  and  paid  in. 

Seyeral  counties  made  subscriptions  to  the  ^*Home"  under  this 
art.  Inaamnch  as  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  however,  was 
not  paid  to  the  trustees,  the  governor  did  not  appoint  commission- 
ers to  select  a  site. 

In  1867,  by  an  act  approved  March  5th,  the  Greneral  Assembly 
ippropriated  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  being  a  fund 
commonly  called  the  deserters'  fund,  and  seventy  thousand  dollars 
in  addition,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  act  also  released  the  counties  which  had  made  sub- 
aeriptions,  from  the  obligation  to  pay  them. 

In  consideration  of  the  following  donations  by  citizens  of  Mc- 
Lean county,  the  '^  Home  "  was  located  at  ITormal,  near  Bloom- 
iBgton : 

Ste,  valued  at '. $12,000 

Other  lands,  valued  at 21,776 

Cash  and  notes , 4,526 

(%lot8 920 

Ornamental  trees 1,000 

Total y $40,220 

Pending  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  a  temporary 
h(»ne  was  opened  in  Bloomington,  in  August,  1867.  A  second 
temporary  home,  also  in  Bloomington,  was  opened  in  October. 
In  February^  1868,  the  two  existing  homes  proving  to  be  of  insuf- 
fdent  cajMicity,  a  third  was  opened  in  Springfield. 

The  present  building  was  completed  and  occupied  on  the  first 
day  of  Jane,  1869.  The  original  estimate  of  its  cost,  made  by 
master  builders,  was  $68,000.  The  actual  cost  of  the  building 
lod  improvements,  has  been  $132,411  82.  It  is  substantially  and 
wen  built,  but  its  plan  is  very  defective.  When  completed,  there 
was  not  a  closet  in  it ;  the  arrangements  for  washing  and  bathing 
are  insufficient ;  the  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation  proved 
a  total  fiulure,  and  bad  to  be  taken  out ;  there  is  no  proper  pro- 
vision lor  separation  of  the  sexes,  no  private  apartments  for  the 

Vol.  I-IO 
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snperintendeQt  and  family,  no  editable  store  room,  no  play  rooms 
for  the  children,  no  secladed  and  qniet  sick  room;  the  laundry  is 
in  the  basement  of  the  main  building,  so  that  the  steam  and  smell 
rise  and  fill  the  house ;  and  until  very  recently,  at  least,  there  has 
been  no  apparatus  for  flooding  the  building  in  case  of  fire,  nor  any 
guards  to  the  upper  windows,  to  prevent  the  children  from  falling 
out.  Tfaei  building  has  tried  the  patience  of  the  oflScers  and  in- 
mates to  the  utmost,  and  has  proved  a  real  obstacle  to  success. 

The  organization  has  also  been  faulty,  but  has  been  much  im- 
proved. The  fault  consisted  in  the  trustees  not  giving  the  super- 
intendent sufficient  power  to  appoint  and  remove  subordinates. 

The  accounts,  until  after  the  organization  of  this  board,  were 
very  loosely  kept,  in  the  form  of  monthly  or  irregular  statements, 
on  separate  papers.  A  very  thorough  examination  of  them,  how- 
ever, by  the  secretary  of  this  board,  shows  that  there  are  vouchers 
on  file,  for  every  payment  of  money ;  and  that  the  average  weekly 
cost^^  capita  for  care  and  tuition  has  been  less  than  in  any  other 
state  institution. 

The  appropriations  for  building  proved  insufficient  to  pay  the 
expense.  The  trustees  paid  off  the  indebtedness  on  this  account 
with  funds  derived  from  the  current  expense  appropriation,  rely- 
ing upon  the  sale  of  lands  to  make  good  the  deficiency ;  but  in 
this  expectation,  they  were  disappointed.  The  actual  current  ex- 
penses have  not  exceeded  the  appropriation.  But  the*  lack  of 
ready  money,  with  which  to  pay  bills  accruing,  from  day  to  day, 
has  increased  the  cost  of  living,  and  subjected  officers  and  em- 
ployees to  constant  annoyance,  from  which  they  should  be  deliv- 
ered, in  future. 

The  trustees  are  earnestly  striving  to  make  the  home  all  that 
the  people  of  the  state  wish  it  to  be,  and  at  every  visit  of  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities,  a  marked  improvement  is 
manifest* 


*  NoU  to  second  edUion  of  thU  rtport, — 8ince  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  report,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  state  bookbindery,  H  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  expense  and  consequent  deficiency  of  the  soldiers'  orphans' 
home  is  much  larger  than  here  stated.  The  figures  given  and  statements  made  are  par- 
tially incoireot 
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The  following  table  shows  tho  classified  receipts  of  this  institn- 
tk>D,  from  the  beginning : 


Six  yean*  reeelpU  of  the  Soldiera' 

Orphan**  Home, 

Tcmr. 

Appropriations. 

All  other 
sources. 

Total. 

Current. 

Special. 

19U 

$998  40 
1,968  85 
4,455  94 
9,618  96 
2,777  58 
4,091  28 

$998  40 

IMS 

1  968  85 

1867 

$35,850  00 

69,521  40 

45,100  00 

500  00 

89,805  94 

1868 

79  185  86 

Wff 

$45,000  00 
45,000  00 

92,877  58 
49,591  28 

1870 

T«Ul 

$90,000  00 

$150,471  40 

$28,895  91 

$264,867  81 

Total  expenditnres $288,841  99 

Total  re&ipts 264,367  31 

Defidencj $19,474  68 

The  total  nnmber  of  oq;)hans  received,  has  been  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  amount  expended  npon  each,  therefore, 
has  been  $591  34. 

It  shoald  be  stated^  in  closing  this  notice,  that  the  langnage  of 
the  deeds  conTejing  the  site,  and  some  of  the  other  pieces  of  real 
estate  belonging  to  the  "  Home,"  reads,  "  Jn  consideration  of  the 
permanent  location  of  the  Soldiers^  Orphans^  Home^'*  etc.  Some 
lawyers  eay^  that  the  l^al  effect  of  this  expression  is,  to  secure  a 
reTersion  of  the  property  to  the  original  donors,  whenever  it  ceases 
to  be  used  for  its  present  purpose.  Others,  with  apparently  more 
reasoD,  say,  that  inasmuch  as  there  will  be  no  soldiers'  oi-phans, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  this  was  known  when  the  con- 
veyance was  made,  the  use  of  the  property,  as  long  as  the  neces- 
Bty  exists,  for  such  an  institution,  constitutes  a  ^'permanent  loca- 
tion ;^  and  the  title  of  the  state  is  absolute.  The  commissioners 
of  public  charities  are  of  the  opinion,  that  tho  latter  would  be  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  language  employed,  by  any  court,  be- 
fore whom  the  title  of  the  state  might  be  disputed.  They  are  con- 
fident that  this  was  the  interpretation  intended  by  Judge  Davis. 
Yet  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression  opens  a  door  to  future  litig^* 
t^i  which  should  be  closed,  if  possible. 
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VIL— INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  so  recent  and  so  familiar  to  tiie 
people  of  Illinois,  as  scarcely  to  need  repetition. 

The  agitation  for  its  establishment,  in  which  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner, 
of  Jacksonville,  took  so  active  a  part,  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1851.  Among  the  leading  caases  of  this  agitation  were,  firsts  a 
sense  of  the  folly  of  requiring  every  student  in  our  colleges, 
whatever  his  future  calling,  to  study  the  ancient  classics,  in  order 
to  graduation  ;  second^  the  conviction,  that  even  in  onr  common 
schools,  the  study  of  books  too  much  excludes  and  prevents  that 
industrial  training,  equally  essential  in  order  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren for  usefulness  in  life ;  thirds  the  hope  that  a  university  espe- 
cially dedicated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  would  de- 
velop both,  and  so  add  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  state ;  fourth^ 
the  desire  to  dignify  labor,  by  imparting  to  the  laborer  a  liberal, 
though  not  necessarily  a  classic,  education. 

In  1862,  by  an  act  of  the  national  congress,  a  grant  of  public 
lands  was  made  to  the  several  states  for  ^^  the  endowment,  support 
and  maintenance,  in  each,  of  at  least  one  college,  where  the  lead- 
ing object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical 
studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of 
learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  may  respect- 
ively prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  eda- 
cation  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions in  life."  By  the  language  of  the  act  just  quoted,  it  will  be 
observed  that  classical  studies  are  not  excluded;  but,  on  the  con- 
trai'y,  one  object  of  the  university  is  declared  to  be,  Uie  education 
of  the  industrial  classes  for  the  learned  professions,  as  well  as  for 
more  immediately  practical  pursuits. 

In  1867,  the  General  Assembly  of  this  state,  by  an  act  approved 
January  25th,  authorized  counties,  cities  and  towns,  to  bid  for  the 
location  of  the  university  about  to  be  established.  On  the  28th  of 
February,  1867,  an  act  was  approved,  fixing  the  site  at  Urbana,  in 
Champaign  county,  and  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  board 
of  thirty-one  trustees  (including  three  members  ex  officio)  to  man- 
age and  govern  the  institution. 
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The  oomiDal  Yalaation  of  the  bid,  by  which  this  location  was 
Mcored,  was  $450,000,  as  follows  : 

(^tmpaigQ  county  bonds $100,000 

lOinois  Central  R  R  freights 60,000 

College  building,  and  lands  (980  acres) 298,000 

IVew  and  shmbbery * 2,000 

Total $450,000 

The  aetoal  present  valuation  of  the  lands  and  building,  as  given 
in  the  report  of  the  regent  to  this  board  and  to  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  including  additions  and  improvements  since 
made,  is  $161,000. 

The  trustees  effected  an  organization,  March  12th,  1867 ;  and 
oa  the  same  day  the  Kev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Oregory,  of  Michigan,  was 
elected  r^ont,  and  his  salary  fixed  at  three  thousand  dollars  per 
umum,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  four  thousand  dol* 
bra.  The  regent  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  on  the  first 
di^  of  April.  The  university  opened  its  doors  to  students,  March 
9d,1868. 

The  details  of  the  organization  are  fully  given  in  the  university 
reports,  circulars  and  catalogues,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

From  the  beginning,  more  or  less  distrust  has  been  felt  by  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  classes  specially  interested  in  its  success, 
which  has  been  manifested  in  various  ways,  by  newspaper  articles, 
pttbiic  addresses,  special  conventions,  debates  in  the  board  of 
trosteee,  and  even  by  a  resolution  of  censure,  adopted  by  the 
Geaeral  Assembly,  in  1869.  The  university  occupies  new  ground. 
What  it  can  or  will  become,  the  future  must  decide.  The  contro- 
mj  has  largely  assumed  the  form  of  a  discussion  as  to  the 
position  which  should  be  given,  in  this  institution,  to  the  classics. 
Three  parties  have  been  deyeloped,  of  which  one  would  totally 
exclude  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek;  a  second  would  discourage, 
wfthout  forbidding  it;  and  a  third  would  make  it  quite  prominent. 
The  succesB  of  the  Michigan  state  university,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has 
tnkened  in  Illinois  a  spirit  of  noble  emulation,  which  seems 
Hkely  at  some  day  to  secure  the  establishment  within  our  owu 
borders,  of  a  university  proper,  ''  in  which  anybody  may  learn- 
nything."  Opinions  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  expediency  of 
instituting  a  close  connection  between  industrial  and  classical  edu- 
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cation,  Bome  contendihg  that  BQch  a  connection  would  be  a  matual 
advantage ;  others,  that  it  would  defeat  the  end  in  view  in  the 
establishment  jof  this  institution.  The  friends  of  popular  edocation 
wish  a  free  state  university,  as  the  head  and  crown  of  the  free 
school  system.  Both  Champaign  and  Normal,  therefore,  are 
looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  ibaking  one  or  the  other  of 
these  universities,  so-called,  a  university  in  reality  as  well  as  ia 
name ;  and  the  relation  between  the  question  of  classical  educa- 
tion and  these  local  rivalries  is  obvious.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
policy  at  present  pursued  by  the  faculty,  at  Urbana,  is  to  allow 
every  matriculated  student  to  select  his  own  studies,  aided  but 
not  controlled,  by  such  advice  as  they  are  able  to  render ;  and  of 
the  whole  number,  ten  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
while  there  is  not  a  solitary  student  of  Greek. 

The  university  is  now  open  to  both  sexes,  a  change  which  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities  highly  approve,  as  both  just 
and  wise. 

The  library  at  present  numbers  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred volumes.  A  collection  of  specimens  in  natural  history  (laa 
been  commenced,  but  the  progress  made  is  necessarily  slight. 

The  amount  of  land  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the  state 
of  Illinois,  for  the  use  of  this  institution,  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  acres.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres 
of  the  scrip  have  been  sold,^  for  $294,692  41,  which  has  been 
partially  invested  as  follows  : 

40,000  Champaign  county  bonds,  10  per  cent $40,000  00 

60,000  Sangamon         "  "        9        «       60,000  00 

25,000  Morgan  «  "      10        "        25,000  00 

25,000  Chicago  city  water      «        7        ''       84,961  80 

109,000  Illinois  "        6        "       110,168  34 

Total $260,115  14 

The  lands  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Champaign  county  consist 
of  (1)  the  university  lot,  (2)  the  Busey  farm,  and  (8)  the  Griggs 
farm  ;  the  latter  containing  about  four  hundred  acres,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  sell,  whenever  it  can  be  wisely  done. 

^  Twentj^vo  tboudand  acres  of  tbo  remaining  scrip  liavQ  if^en  located ;  sf xteen 
thousaQi)  In  Xinnesota^  i^td  nine  ^)fo^^aI}d  in  Nebraska. 
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Tbe  total  ezpenditnree,  to  March,  1870,  wore : 

Paid  for  additional  gronnds,  improvements,  etc $84,955  21 

**     farm  and  garden  exp's,  agr'l  and  hortl  dept's    20,282  14 

"     library,  cabinets  and  instruments 11,947  72 

"     salaries 38,712  61 

**     trustees'  expenses 4,884  45 

"     sale  and  location  of  scrip,  and  taxes 4,169  59 

"     famiture,  fnel,  etc 5,666  87 

*'     mechanical  and  military  departments 1,408  97 

all  other  expenses 1,837  12 


u 


Total •... .,...    $123,854  68 

The  General  Assembly  of  1869  made  appropriations  to  the  ani- 
femty,  amounting  to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Inasmuch  as  the 
kw  of  congress  requires  the  several  states  to  purchase,  erect,  pre- 
serve and  repair  the  building  or  buildings  used  by  the  colleges  re- 
eaving  the  benefit  of  congressional  liberality,  further  appropria- 
lioBS  will  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  institution  de- 
▼fliops  in  power,  size  and  utility — the  end  for  which  Dr.  G«3gory 
aad  his  coadjutors  are  striving  with  all  the  force  and  wisdom  at 
tbeir  eomamiid ;  and  they  deserve  public  confidence  and  support. 

VIII.— STATITREFORM  SCHOOL. 

The  **act  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  ofiendcrs  and  va- 
grants,'^ approved  March  5th,  1867,  established  an  institution,  to 
be  known  as  the  "  State  Keform  School." 

Tliere  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders,  of 
vfaich  one  is  to  treat  them  as  criminals,  and  inflict  upon  them  such 
puiialuBmit  as  is  ordinarily  inflicted  by  custody  in  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries ;  the  other,  to  treat  them  as  ignorant  and  neglected  chil- 
dran,  whoee  parents  are  incompetent  or  inefiicient,  and  who  there- 
fire  need  better  care  and  training  during  the  period  of  minority 
Ain  their  parents  are  able  to  give  them.  The  first  theory  con. 
ttgpA  them  to  prison,  for  a  specified  term  of  confinement,  accord- 
ing to  their  offense.  The  second  places  them  in  charge  of  state 
officers,  to  whom  they  are  virtually  apprenticed  or  bound,  until  of 
1^  to  be  educated  and  fitted  to  become  useful  citizens  of  the 
eommonwealtb. 
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Both  of  these  methods  of  treatment  rest  npon  correct  legal  prin- 
ciples, sanctioned  bj  the  courts  of  nearly  or  quite  all  the  states  of 
the  Union.  There  are,  of  course,  many  vicious  or  neglected  chil- 
dren, who  have  not  committed  any  overt  criminal  act,  who  are  ii^ 
the  streets  of  all  our  larger  towns  and  cities,  in  process  of  training 
for  a  career  of  crime.  It  is  certain  that  the  jails  exercise  upon 
such  no  reformatory  influence.  No  private  effort  is  suflSciently 
powerful  to  reach  and  restrain  them.  Hence  has  arisen  the  spe- 
cial class  of  institutions,  known  as  reform  bcIwoU^  of  which  there 
are  now  about  thirty  in  the  United  States,  with  substantially  iden- 
tical principles  and  modes  of  organization  and  discipline ;  each  of 
the  two  words  in  their  common  title  being  significant  of  their  dis- 
tinctive aim. 

From  the  title  given  to  the  institution  with  whose  organization 
they  were  entrusted,  and  from  the  language  of  yarious  sections  of 
the  act,  (particularly  sections  twelve,  sixteen  and  seventeen,)  as 
well  as  from  the  known  intentions  of  the  members  of  the  Illinois 
State  Teachers'  Association,  to  whose  efforts  the  passage  of  the  aot 
in  question  was  measurably  due,  the  trustees  have  assumed  that 
the  General  Assembly  purposed  to  adopt  the  second  of  the  two 
methods  enumerated  above,  and  have  erected  buildiligs  suitable  to 
that  end,  similar  to  those  at  Westborough,  Massachusetts. 

Bat  the  language  of  several  of  the  sections  of  the  law,  especially 
of  that  section  which  requires  the  trustees  to  receive  all  the  con- 
victs in  the  penitentiary  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  all  the 
children  sentenced  to  the  county  jails  of  the  state,  whose  unex- 
pired term  shall  not  be  less  than  six  months,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  General  Assembly  was  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  a  prison,  in  the  strict  sense,  with  a  view  to  reliev- 
ing the  penitentiary  and  jails  of  the  state  from  the  various  evils 
incident  to  overcrowding. 

It  is  evident  that  this  law  will  require  modification,  in  one  direc- 
tion or  the  other,  by  the  present  assembly. 

The  trustees  of  the  reform  school  located  the  institution  at  Pon- 
tiac,  in  Livingston  county,  in  consideration  of  the  following  Bub- 
scription : 
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LJTn^rton  ODonty  bonds $50,000 

Boodi  of  the  town  of  Pontiac 86,009 

OfeifoaDd  Alton  R.  B.  freights 5,000 

Ijiids,  (given  bj  Jesse  W.  Fell) 10,000 

Total $90,000 

The  trofltoeB  have  ereofted  4  main  building  one  bandred  and 
cjghly-three  feet  long,  fifty-nine  feet  in  width  in  the  wing,  and 
■xty-Beven  feet  in  the  centre,  with  a  rear  building  for  engine  and 
boiler  rooms,  lanndry^  etc.    They  have  expended : 

Fwred  estate $32,24*  7$ 

Forbailding 69,153  67 

Fsr  improveoieDtB 1,0S2  Oi 

For  trmteea,  and  other  expenses « 5,661  28 

Doe  on  contracts  not  completed 80,324  32 

Total $188,417  04 

Tbsy  have  employed  as  superintendent,  Mr.  George  W.  Per- 

kiM,  late  warden  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  and  formerly  super* 

istcndent  of  the  reform  school  at  Chicago,  in  which  position  be 

attrsoted  the  notice,  and  elicited  the  warmest  commendations  of 

ths  fimide  of  prison  reform  throughout  the  country. 

« 

EL— SOUTHERN  NOEIUL  UNIVBBSITY. 

The  act  creating  the  Southern  Illinois  Kormal  University  was 
approved  March  9th,  1869. 

FiTe  trustees  were  appointed  under  this  act,  three  of  them  for 
imr  years,  and  two  of  them  for  two  years,  who  were  intrusted 
lidi  the  selection  of  a  site,  the  erection  of  a  building,  and  the  or- 
guization  and  management  of  the  institution.  They  were  di- 
nckad  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  location,  and  to  select  from 
moDg  tbe  places  competing  therefor,  the  one  which  should,  all 
ttogs  considered,  (»ffer  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  provi- 
M  that  tbe  site  should  be  south  of  the  line  of  the  Alton  and  Terre 
HiQte  railroad.  To  enable  them  to  erect  the  building  and  make 
tbe  improvements  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  pupils,  and  to 
npply  the  neceseary  furniture  for  the  same,  the  sum  of  serenty- 
ifs  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated. 

VoLI-11 
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The  points  competing  for  the  location  were  found  to  be  Anna, 
Carlisle.  Carbondale,  Centralia,  DoQaoin,  Irviogton,  Jonesboro, 
OInej,  Pana,  South  Pass,  Tamaroa  and  Yandalia :  twelve  in  alL 
Each  was  examined,  and  Oarbondaie,  in  Jackson  county,  finally 
selected. 

The  designs  and  specifications  adopted  for  the  building  were 
fbmished  by  a  St.  Louis  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Palmer,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  construction. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  Carbondale,  a  very  reliable  citizen,  en- 
tered into  contract  with  the  board  to  erect  the  building  according 
to  plans  and  specifications  for  sixty-five  thousand  of  the  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by  the  state,  and  all  the  other 
assets,  in  the  shape  of  donations  and  subscriptions.  These  assets 
were  nominally : 

Bonds  of  the  city  of  Carbondale $100,000 

Jackson  county  bonds  (promised) 60,000 

Illinois  Central  railroad  freights 25,000 

Lands,  valued  at 53,500 

Stone  for  foundation 500 

Total $229,000 

Their  actual  value  was  much  less.  The  city  bonds  are  probably 
worth  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  population  of  Carbon- 
dale being  only  twenty  five  hundred,  so  that  the  subscription 
amounted  to  forty  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
place.  The  amount  likely  to  be  realized  from  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  freights,  is  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  Jackson 
county  subscription  proved  to  be  blank  paper.  It  appears  that 
the  county  court  never  issued  any  order  for  the  election  at  whicli 
the  subscription  was  voted ;  that  the  election  would,  in  any  case, 
have  needed  to  be  legalized  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Gen-  ;>^ 
end  Assembly ;  that  the  new  constitution,  since  adopted,  renders 
such  action  impossible ;  and  that  the  new  county  court,  elected  af- 
ter the  subscription,  refused  to  issue  the  promised  bonds.  Mr. 
Campbell's  valuation  of  the  total  assets  is  $110,000. 

The  experience  of  this  institution  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  inviting  competition  for  location.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  statement  just  made,  it  should  be  added,  that  al- 
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Aoogii  tfie  reason  given  in  the  law  for  requiring  ibe  rite  to  be 
sooth  of  the  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  railroad  ie,  *^a  view  of  ob- 
tuoing  a  good  supply  of  water,"  the  actual  supply  is  greatly  in- 
knot  to  that  at  Jacksonville,  already  commented  upon  in  this  re- 
poft    The  wells  in  the  town  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  fior 
the  ose  of  private  families.    A  well  was  dug,  twenty-six  feet  deep, 
tra  feet  throagh  the  solid  rock,  to  furnish  water  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  dry  season  it  does  not  afford  drinking  water  for 
the  workmen.    At  other  times  there  are  four  or  five  feet  of  water 
is  it.    But  for  making  mortar,  etc.,  a  supply  was  obtained  by 
damming  a  ravine  upon  the  grounds. 

The  reason  for  making  the  contract  with  Mr.  CampbelK  was, 
that  there  were  defects  in  the  title  to  the  lands  donated  by  the  city, 
which  the  board  could  not  correct  without  difficulty.  Mr.  Oamp- 
beii  assumed  the  trouble  and  risk  of  securing  quit  claim  deeds 
from  all  who  might  assert  a  daim,  and  relieved  the  board  from 
tU  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

The  site  of  the  new  university  contains  twenty  acres,  and  is  one 
half  mile  south  of  the  public  square.  Where  the  building  stands, 
H  is  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  railway.  The  edifice, 
which  £icee  the  road,  is  two  hundred  and  nine  feet  in  length,  sub- 
^aodally  and  well  built,  so  far  as  it  has  been  completed,  and  taste- 
Ail  in  design  and  appeanmce.''^  The  contract  requires  its  comple- 
tioo  by  September  Ist,  1871 ;  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  have 
it  ready  for  nse  by  that  time.  Several  changes  from  the  plans  and 
ipedficatione  have  been  found  necessary,  some  of  which  have  been 
aide  at  the  contractor's  expense,  others,  amounting  to  $28,508,  at 
the  expense  of  the  state.  Other  changes,  yet  to  be  made,  will  cost 
it  is  estimated,  $22,000.  The  total  cost  of  building  to  the  state 
mder  the  contract,  therefore,  will  be  : 

AisetB  in  Mr.  OampbelPs  possession $110,000  00 

Appropriation  by  state,  1869 66,000  00 

Expended  by  trustees  on  building  accountf 5,278  40 

made  in  plan 46,50^$  00 


Total $225,786  40 

*  IdeuOed  description  of  it,  accompanied  bj  diagrams,  may  be  found  in  the  eighth 
Traill  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  made  to  the  present  6en- 
«allttemblj. 

i9«  Bote  at  loot  of  page  76. 
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The  aetoal  eort  wiU  exo^d  this  snin  by  fifty  thousand  3oUars  wiiil^^^^ 
§X  least,  being  the  amount  of  the  Jackson  county  snbaeriptioB,  if  iik\d^ 
not  tBore.  Mr.  Campbell's  i»riyate  books  will  show  how  mncb.  ftsaaiM 
He  alleges  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  complete  his  eon-  m'km 
tract  withoat  this  money,  and  that  he  will  be  compelled,  after  e%-  iiauli 
hansting  his  own  means,  to  throw  it  lip,  or  come  upon  hie  bond-  ^ij^m 
heldere.  The  amoont  of  hia  bond  is  two  handred  and  fifty  thou-  3^  „ 
aand  dollars.  uWa 

It  will  be  for  the  General  Assembly  to  decide  what  action  to  ^j^  <[}^ 
take,  under  these  unfortunate  cironrastances.  Jackson  connty,  bj  tajn^i 
virtue  of  a  promise,  which  it  cannot  fnlfill,  has  secured  the  location,  lin^ 
against  all  competitors.  Mr.  Oampbell,  the  contractor,  has  do  iq^u^ 
legal  recourse  in  case  the  state  shall  hold  him  to  the  letter  of  hia 
bond.  The  state  will  own  a  building,  when  completed,  fully  worth 
its  actual  cost.  The  question  is  one  of  equity,  whether  it  is  juet^ 
to  require  him  to  pay  fi*om  his  own  pocket  fiUy  thousand  dolhtra 
of  that  cost  or  not.  The  decision  of  this  question  will  require  m 
more  minute  examination  than  the  board  of  public  charities  baa 
yet  been  able  to  give  it 

X.— SOtJTHERir  ASTLUM  FOR  THE  IN8ANE. 

The  act  creating  the  Southern  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  was  ap- 
proved April  16th,  1869. 

The  object  of  this  act  is  to  establish  ao  ^^  asylum  "  for  the  cua- 
tody  of  incurables,  as  distinguished  from  a  ^'  hospital "  for  cure. 
It  might  be  easily  and  abundantly  proved,  that  this  design  is  both 
impracticable  and  undesirable,  and  that  the  law  in  this  particular 
needs  amending. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  the  design  of  the  act,  the  lieutenant 
governor  and  four  citizens,  selected  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  are  appointed  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  a  site  and  erectini^ 
the  neeesf  ary  buildings,  upon  the  most  approved  plan,  of  sufficient 

Ilems,  (not  paid  to  Mr.  Campbell.) 

Architect |2,000  00 

Site 1,600  00 

Drainage  and  pipe 862  40 

Furnaces  and  ventilating  pipe.. , 1,100  00 

Advertising  for  bids  for  site SI  6  00 

$5,278  40 
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opoly  to  aeeommodate  at  least  three  hmidfed  inmate  XlDtU 
tiie  completion  of  the  boildiogs  and  the  openiDg  of  the  aAjlum, 
thqr  are  allowed  the  aame  compensation  as  the  oommissioaerg 
9Bp§fid  in  erecting  the  new  state  hoose,  namely :  '^flve  dollars 
per  day  for  time  of  actual  service.'' 

The  site  selected  it  Anna,  in  Usion  coanty.  More  beaatifally 
voedtd  aad  diversified  groanda  than  the  eomaussioners  have 
nesrsd,  caAoot  be  foand  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  nor  better  natoral 
facilities  br  drainage.  The  snpply  of  water^  from  a  large  spring 
QpoD  the  premises,  is  said  to  be  sufficient,  but  the  history  of  other 
iotlitittioiis  tends  to  weaken  confidence  in  the  statemeDt,  nntU  its 
troth  is  eetablished  by  experience*  The  plads  adopted  are  very 
boaatiiiaL  They  were  fornished  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wakh,  of  St 
LooiS)  the  arcfaiteot  of  the  Sonthem  Kormal  TToivenity.  The 
eomroissioners  of  public  charities  at  one  time  hoped,  that  in  thia 
aqrlom,  some  modifications  of  the  exisltng  system  of  caring  for  the 
iDBsue  wonid  be  introduced,  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
Oinference,  whose  proceedings  are  reported  oo  page  82  of  this 
report  The  hope  is  disappointed.  The  plan  adopted  is  that  of 
aoeatre  building  and  two  wings,  for  five  hundred  patients,  who 
▼Ql  be  confined  as  usual^  in  wards,  with  barred  windows  and 
kcksd  doors.  Yery  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
bonding,  in  consequence  of  various  delays  attending  the  selection 
oft  site,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate.  All  that  has  been 
done  thus  fiar,  ia  to  lay  the  foundation  for  one  wing^  and  make  the 
excavation  for  what  it  is  said  will  be  the  finest  sewer  in  the  statCL 
The  contract  made  by  the  commissioners,  however,  secjues  the 
eompletion  of  the  wing  commenced,  by  December,  1871. 

The  donation  made  by  the  citizens  of  Dnion  county,  to  secure 
tte  location,  was  forty  dollars  of  the  price  of  each  acre  thus  far 
porefaased  for  the  use  of  the  asylum.  The  amount  thus  realized 
VM  $11,606  80.  Governor  Dougherty  also  contributed  stone  for 
the  foandation,  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars. 

XL-irORTHSBK  HUKOIS  B08PITAL  AND  ASTLIJM  FOB  THB  mSANS. 

The  act  creating  the  Northern  Illinois  Hospital  and  Asylum  for 
die  Insane,  was  approved  April  16tb,  1869. 

The  Bd  provides  for  the  appointment,  by  the  governor,  with 
tb  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate^  of  nine  commissioners,  no 
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two  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  same  oonnty,  to  select  a  site ;  who 
shall  receive  two  dollars  per  day,  each,  for  everj  day  spent  ia 
locntiuf^  said  institntion,  and  their  actual  necessary  expenses  during 
the  time  employed  in  said  serWce.  After  the  location,  the 
erection  of  baildings  and  government  and  management  of  the 
institntion  are  intrusted  to  three  trustees*  appointed  in  a  similar 
manner,  who  receive  twodollars  per  diem  whileactually  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  duties^  and  their  necessary  traveling 
expenses  in  gcnng  to  and  returning  from  the  meetings  of  the 
board. 

The  law  requires  the  trustees  to  make  provision  for  the  accom- 
modation of  three  hundred  patients,  upon  the  existing  plan,  or  if 
they  prefer  it,  upon  the  ^'cottage  system.''  It  appropriated  for 
this  purpose,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars. 

The  site  selected  is  Elgin,  Ejine  county,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Fox  river. 

The  donation  received  from  the  dtixens  of  Elgin,  was  as 
follows: 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  for  site,  valued  at $16,000 

Spring,  valued  at S,500 

Chicago  and  Korthwestern  railroad  freights 3,000 

Total $21,600 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings,  according  to  plans 
and  specifications,  embracing  a  central  edifice  and  two  wings,  is  a 
little  over  $600,000. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  commissioners  design,  at  least, 
a  partial  combination  of  the  cottage  with  the  congregate  systems. 

Xn.— ILLINOIS  SOLDIERS'  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  at  Fulton,  in  Whiteside  county,  is  not  owned 
by  the  state  of  Il\inois,  but  has  been  aided,  in  years  past,  by 
grants  of  money  from  the  public  treasury.  The  act  of  February 
27th,  1867,  appropriated  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  annually,  for  two  years,  to  be  applied  solely  to  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  regu- 
larly discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
support  and  education  of  indigent  orphans  or  half  orphans  of  de- 
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tmmi  soldiers  and  sailors  in  said  sernce,  above  the  age  of  twelve 

jw%j  it  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annnm  for  each  stn- 

deot   It  prescribes  aleo  the  mode  of  admission  to  the  ooUege,  as 

ipopilof  die  state,  and  the  method  of  anditing  and  paying  the 

itite  aoconnts.    The  act  of  March  10th,  1869,  appropriated  a  snm 

not  exceeding  twenty  thonsand  dollars,  applicable  to  the  same  ob- 

jeet)  at  the  rate  of  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 

for  etch  student    The  amounts  paid  from  the  treasury,  under 

tboeacts,  have  been : 

Id  18«T $2,468  26 

Id  1868 16,478  46 

In  1869 20,036  82 

In  1870 14,164  46 

Total $62,117  97 

The  board  of  charities  never  paid  a  visit  to  this  institution  in  a 
body.  Several  of  the  members  went,  at  different  times,  singly 
or  together.  The  impression  made  upon  their  minds  was,  thai 
Um  principal,  Ool.  Leander  A.  Potter,  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
KiHinal  University,  is  a  very  faithful  and  competent  officer ;  that 
the  teaching  and  discipline  in  the  college,  are  better  than  usual  in 
aefaools  of  its  class  and  grade ;  that  the  financial  management  is 
tfioroDgh  and  economical ;  but  that  the  instruction  given  is  very 
elementary,  and,  with  a  Tew  exceptions,  not  above  what  could  be 
obtained  in  a  good  district  school. 

The  receipts  from  other  sources  have  been  comparatively  smalL 
The  appropriation  by  the  state  has  not  covered  the  actual  cost  of 
bosrd  and  tuition  of  state  pupils,  as  the  following  statement 
diows. 

The  whole  number  of  counties  represented  in  the  Soldiers'  Col- 
lege, during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  eighty ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  students,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  the  whole  number 
of  weeks'  attendance,  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire;  and  the  average  attendance,  for  each  student,  one  year  of 
i<^  weeks.  The  total  expenditures  have  been  $50,766  25 ;  aver- 
ige  weekly  expenditure  j^er  oapitaj  four  dollars  and  five  cents  ; 
eost  of  a  year's  board  and  tuition,  one  hundred  and  sixty  two  dol- 
IvB ;  amount  appropriated  by  the  state,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ive  dollars. 
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It  is  questionable  whether  the  twenty-second  section  of  article 
fbortb,  of  the  new  constitation,  will  admit  of  fhrther  appropria- 
tions to  this  college. 


XnL— CHICAGK)  £7£  AND  £AR  INnRMABZ. 

A  historical  sketch  of  this  useful  institution,  of  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohicago  are  justly  prond,  will  appear  in  another  part 
of  this  report,  among  the  private  charities  of  Cook  county.  There 
is  no  institation  in  the  state  which  more  manifestly  fulfills  the  end 
of  its  existence,  or  which  aooompliebes  greater  good,  at  less  cost, 
than  this.  Its  management  is  thoronghly  conscientious  and  pains- 
taking. It  has  recdved,  ia  all,  from  the  state  $20,000,  which  has 
been  money  well  bestowed.  The  section  of  the  new  constitution, 
already  referred  to,  will  prevent  it  from  receiving  further  appro- 
priations, if  it  remains  a  private  corporation.  The  trustees  pur- 
pose introducing  a  bill  conveying  all  the  property  of  the  infirmary 
to  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  making  it  purely  a  state  institution. 
Bnch  a  bill  will  have  the  cordial  support  of  this  board. 

PRIVATE  ASYLUM  AT  BATAVIA. 

Under  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  establishing  the  board  of  pub- 
lic charities,  the  commissioners  have  visited  a  private  insane 
asylum,  at  Batavia,  in  Eane  county,  owned  and  superintended  by 
Dr.  B.  J.  Patterson,  late  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  insane  asy- 
lum. They  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  general  air  of  quiet 
and  comfort  in  this  institution,  which  is  exclusively  for  female 
patients,  and  of  limited  capacity.  They  recommend  it  to  public 
confidence  and  patronage. 

Although  there  are  objections  to  private  institutions,  on  the 
score  of  their  being  more  liable  to  be  perverted  to  wrongful  usesi 
and  lets  susceptible  of  a  proper  dasaification  of  inmates,  there  are 
also  arguments  upon  the  other  side,  which  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  cost  of  their  erection  and  furnishing  is  not  a  charge  upon 
the  public  treasury,  and  does  not  add  to  the  burden  of  taxation. 

They  admit  of  a  higher  grade  of  social  surrounding,  than  the 
state  is  able  or  willing  to  provide  in  a  public  institution.    Such 
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nnwiDdin^  are  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of  certain  patients, 

iriMie  friends  can  afford  to  pay  their  cost 

Bj  their  maltiplication,  thev  bring  the  asylum  nearer  to  the  pa- 
tient They  secure  a  greater  degree  of  personal  attention  to  indi- 
Tidoal  iomales. 

They  allow  the  snperintendent  more  leisure  for  the  study  of 
csrrwit  medical  literatare. 

They  incn^ase  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  superintendent 
to  the  friends  of  his  patientSw 

They  are  more  likely,  for  various  reasons,  to  result  in  a  real 
adfSDce  in  this  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

Tbey  rnlieTe  the  state  of  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  expense 
iftddeDtto  the  care  of  the  insane. 

If  thoroughly  and  frequently  inspected  by  officers  of  the  stateii 
as  the  public  institutions  are,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  maeh  liar- 
btlitj  to  abnee  in  consequence  of  their  eoooparative  privacy ;  espe* 
dally  under  the  operation  of  the  personal  liberty  bill. 

la  these  reasons,  the  commissioners  approve  at  Dr.  Patterson's 
cDterpiee,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  other  similar  institutions 
•pring  up,  as  far  as  there  may  be  any  demand  for  them. 
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FART  FIFTH. 

THE  CONFERENCE  OF  INSANITY. 

The  legislature  of  Illinois,  at  its  last  session,  as  is  well  known, 
made  two  appropriations,  of  $125,000  each,  for  the  erection  of  two 
additional  hospitals  for  the  insane,  one  of  which  was  to  be  located 
in  the  northern,  and  the  other  in  the  southern,  portions  of  tlie 
Btat^,  Elgin  baa  since  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  former,  and 
Anna  as  the  site  of  the  latter  asylum. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  trustees  of  the  southern  institution,  and 
by  authority  of  the  board  of  charities,  the  secretary  of  the  board 
issued  a  call  in  October,  1869,  for  a  conference  of  the  ofiicers  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  three  insane  asjlums,  with  the  commission- 
ers of  public  charity,  to  assemble,  at  the  state  library,  on  the  tenth 
of  November,  1369,  to  consider  the  respective  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  two  systems  of  organization,  known  as  the  congregate  and 
segregate  or  family  systems,  with  a  view  to  determining  which  of 
them  should  be  adopted  in  the  new  institutions. 

Frior  to  the  assembling  of  the  conference,  every  known  super- 
intendent of  an  insane  asylum  in  the  country  was  addressed,  by 
letter,  and  requested  to  state  his  views  upon  this  important  ques- 
tion, in  writing,  to  be  submitted  to  the  meeting. 

The  majority  promptly  and  frankly  responded.  An  examina- 
tion of  their  replies  discloses  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
experts,  where  agreement  might  have  been  expected.  A  general 
conviction  was  expressed  of  the  possibility  of  further  improve- 
ments  in  the  treatment  of  insanity  ;  and  many,  even  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  cottage  system,  in  theory,  said  that  they  hoped  it 
might  receive  a  full  and  fair  trial,  in  this  state.^ 

*  Some  brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  letters  received,  wiU  interest  many  of  the 
readers  of  this  report : 

Dr.  D.  TUden  Brmon^  BloommgdaU^  N,  T. — ^The  only  practical  exemplifications  of 
"  family  life  for  the  insane,"  which  I  have  seen,  were  in  France,  and  were,  in  my  opin- 
ion, either  advertising  cards  or  failures.  ♦  ♦  My  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the 
<*  separate  "  system  is  about  nothing ;  my  impressions  as  to  the  success  of  the  project 
are  un£Eivorable ;  my  desire  is,  that  the  system  may  be  tried,  to  test  its  efficacy. 

Dr,  Ediowrd  R,  Ckapin^  Flalbush^  Z.  i.— I  have  had  experience  only  in  asylums  built 
on  the  **  congregate  '*  plan,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best :  and  I  do  not  find  anything 
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At  tbe  a88embIiD|(  of  the  conference,  (which  was  held  at  the 
tine  tppointed,  and  attended  by  tbe  majority  of  thoee  inrited,) 
after  the  reading  of  tbe  correspondence  with  medical  snperinten* 

b  the  description  or  history  of  asylums  constructed  on  any  other  system,  that  induces 
■e  19  chan^  my  opinion.  *  *  From  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  distinguishec^ 
■Isoists,  especially  in  Europe,  who  warmly  advocate  the  £unily  system,  I  deem  your 
tutt  wDuki  be  fully  justified  in  constructing  at  least  one  of  your  new  asylums  on  the 
proposed  DodeL 

Ifr.  /.  W.  BartUm^  FlwUunff,  X.  /. — ^The  plan  proposed  for  the  new  state  asylum  in 
Illinois  is  one  which  commands  my  warm  sympathy  and  approval.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  an  experiment,  but  In  the  private  asylums  of  Great  Briuin  and  on  the  con- 
tiMDt.  (and  also  in  a  lew  private  asylums,)  the  fiunily  plan  has  been  most  successfully 
ifcpled  for  many  years  past  *  *  1.  It  renders  classification  of  patients  more  easy, 
c^  Dore  complete.  2.  It  assists  the  superintendent  In  his  care  of  certain  special  cases. 
I  h  nakes  variety  for  the  patients  themselves.  4.  It  can  be  made  a  most  important 
BMQi  of  discipline.  6.  It  takes  away  much  of  the  horror  of  an  asylum,  which  exists 
B  Buiy  minds.  6.  It  aflbrds  fkcilities  for  ventilation  and  other  hygienic  requisites, 
t  It  adds  unspeakably  to  the  picturesque  element  in  laying  out  the  grounds  of  a  large 
bsnsidion— architectural  variety—^pleaslng  and  attractive  landscape  effects  Pigr  eontrOf 
I  Increased  expense.  2.  Increased  danger  of  escape.  In  my  judgment,  the  arguments 
k  &Tor  of  the  fiunily  system  far  outweigh  those  against  it 

Dr.  Mn  P.  Oreff,  UHm^  JV.  7.  —  ♦  ♦  Hoping  your  state  may  not  have  the  mls- 
fimae  of  m^W^g  such  an  experiment,  I  am,  etc 

Dr.  /dibt  £.  T^iar,  Somervltte,  Mas»,^l  am  delighted  that  Illinois  Is  disposed  to  step 
sa  of  die  long-followed  track — a  good  one,  certainly — to  see  If  a  better  cannot  be  made. 
*  *   Now  let  there  be  the  hospital  proper  for  the  care  of  those  acute  cases  which  re- 
qpb«  lestraint ;  and  then  let  the  rest  be  cared  for  in  houses  of  cheaper  construction. 
Bote  (knestic  aspect,  and  with  less  of  the  machineiy  of  restraint     Above  all,  let  there 
kt  brge  department,  where  those  who  will  be  quiet,  and  will  work  upon  the  land,  may 
Bsde,  fay  themselves,  something  afier  the  fashion  of  the  colony  of  Fltz-James,  at  OleN 
iKt  Fiance.    *    *    A  separate  building,  for  dementi  patients,  is  desirable. 
'   Dr.  Mmrriek  BemU,  WoreeBler^  Mo». — ^For  five  years  in  succession  I  have  pressed  upon 
IvtnsleeB,  and  through  them  upon  the  commonwealth,  ^e  necessity  of  adopting  the 
Bpfgrte  system.    Within  three  months  past,  I  have  purchased  an  estate  of  about  two 
kBdiedaerea,  within  the  city  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  my  plans,  and  my 
k^0i«e8  have  voted  to  petition  the  legislature  fbr  permission  to  execute  them  at  once. 
IWf  pba  is  briefly  this  :    A  central  hospital,  fbr  about  one-thh^  of  our  whole  number, 
111  king  of  course  the  violent  and  dangerous,  the  acute  cases,  and  the  very  fee- 
He.  Oa  the  one  hand,  at  a  little  distance  fit>m  each  other,  a  group  of  houses  for  the 
fettks ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  a  similar  group  for 
fteMka.    In  connection  with  the  houses  for  males  will  be  the  stables,  and  all  farm 
lAfiigB.    In  connection  with  the  houses  for  females  will  be  the  green  house,  grapery, 
Ike  bakery,  the  laundry,  some  work-shops,  a  bathing-house,  gymnasium  and  chapel, 
S  be  eentraL    I  hope  to  execute  it 

\k,  ffwy  EarU,  N^/rthampUm,  Mem. — Experiment  is  generally  the  surest  test,  wher- 
B^c^KriBMnt  can  be  made.  Henoe,  as  I  am  far  from  the  positive  belief  that  the 
■aal  ptan  of  our  hospitals  for  Uie  insane  Is  the  best  that  can  be  derised,^  should  be 
Mt»ka«e  a  trial  made  of  the  plans  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
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cfeDtB,  Dr.  Andrew  McFarhmd,  (at  that  time  still  in  charge  of  the 
asylom  at  Jackson Tille,)  was  called  upon  by  the  president^  Mr. 
Elmer  Baldwin,  to  state  his  views  with  reference  to  the  beet 
method  of  caring  for  the  insane. 

Dr.  W.  H,  RoekweU,  Brattlebmrt,  F2.— My  opinion  has  always  been  in  fliTor  of  the 
congregate  system  In  the  treatment  of  insane  persons. 

Dr.  J,  W,  Sawyer y  Pruvidence,  B,  L — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  InstitntloQ 
op  the  *^amily''  qystenw  I  think,  howerer,  the  number  thirty  or  forty,  to  be  placed  in 
^ach  one  of  the  separate  houses,  is  too  large  to  secure  the  benefits  hoped  for,  and  if  tb» 
patients  are  divided  into  much  smaller  bodies,  the  eipense  will  exceed  the  means  <^  an  j 
but  the  wealthiest  citizens. 

Dr.  Jamm  R,  Ik  Wo\f,  HmUfaXy  N.  iSL— The  proposal  to  erect  a  building  upon  the 
present  plan,  and  to  supplement  thia  bj  detached  oottages  near  the  main  structure,  la  » 
scheme  which  commends  itself  as  worthy  of  trial  on  this  side  the  Atlantkx  It  has  been 
ipund  to  work  well,  for  years  past,  in  Devonshire,  England,  and  elsewhere.  *  *  The 
medical  superintendent  ought  to  have  a  separate  reaidenoe,  and  the  chapel  should  be 
entirely  detached  *  *  The  danger  of  escapes  can  be  guarded  against,  an({  the  very 
means  devised  to  aftimilate  hospital  residence  ^  every  day  life,  will  lessen  the  desire  to 
get  away.  *  *  To  render  asyluqi  life  more  like  the  outside  world,  something  else  i» 
needed,  however,  besides  detached  residences:  a  greater  variety  of  amusemeots,  more 
frequent  assembling  together  of  the  insane  and  ths  sane,  more  extended  intereouFse 
between  patients  and  their  friends,  a  system  of  recompense  for  the  patients*  labor,  greater 
freedom  of  action  accorded  to  convalescents  aid  to  trustworthy  patients,  the  introduction 
of  female  inflqence  into  the  management  of  the  men's  wards,  and  especially  the  entire 
abolition  of  mechanical  restraint.  For  a  full  consideration  of  the  sulject  of  bospltai 
extension,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  your  letter,  I  cannot  do  better  tJban 
call  your  attention  to  Commissioner  Browne's  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on 
cottage  asylums,  published  in  the  *'  Medical  Critic,"  (Winslow's  )  for  April  and  July, 
1861,  and  to  Dr.  C.  Lockhart  Robinson's  very  excellent  remarks  in  the  **  Journal  of 
Mental  Science,"  for  January  and  April,  1865,  Messrs.  Westermann  k  Co.,  New  York. 

Dr.  W  Z.  Bicky  Colmnbw^  0.— PkMHng  the  insane  patient  in  another  family,  with  the 
surroundings  of  a  common  household,  has  been  tried  again  and  again,  and  has  almoel 
universally  resulted  in  disappointment  and  failure;  *  *  The  new  reiations,  the 
ordinnry  rei^traints  of  guarded  windows  and  closed  doors,  together  with  the  required 
obedience  to  wholesome  rules  and  regulatk>ns,  stimulate  to  the  exercise  of  self-contrul  *  * 
In  all  well  regulated  asylums,  there  exists  a  system  of  classification^  which  really  amounts 
to  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  family  or  cottage  system.  *  *  When  the  insane 
patient  has  so  far  recovered,  as  to  be  granted  entire  fi'oedom  fiom  all  restraint,  he  is  in  » 
condition  to  be  returned  to  his  friends*  *  *  The  ordinary  restraiuts  of  the  wards  of 
an  asylu  n  are  no  more  than  would  be  necessaiy  in  the  cottage  system.  *  *  Other 
objections  would  be,  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  suicides,  homicides.,  elopements, 
etc.,  and  a  very  large  increase  of  expense.  •  •  I  feel  quite  sure  that  in  tue  progrcse 
of  this  fast  age,  the  family  or  cottage  system  of  providing  for  the  insane  will  soon  be 
put  to  the  test;  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  time  than  the  present,  nor  of  a  better  state 
to  make  the  trial  in,  than  yours.    I  shp^xld  be  pleased  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tested. 

Dr.  &  S,  iiMu,  DuHvUU,  Pa, — Our  successors,  fiity  years  hence,  will  probably  look 
back  upon  the  present  mods  of  treating  the  m^%  with  feelings  akin  to  those  which  we 
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lo  reoponae^  Dr.  McFarland  briefly  sketched  the  hietory  of  the 
tevttmeDt  of  iueanity,  from  the  earliest  ageB  to  the  preeeDt  time, 
^adoi^ishing  abarplj  the  three  leading  ideas,  which  have  suc- 
eM-siTely  controlled  the  orff^anization  of  iostitations  for  their 
beaefit. 

1.  Inaanity  was  reirarded,  in  the  earliest  times,  as  demoniacal 
poswsaion.  JSxorcism  was  the  means  chieflj  resorted  to,  for  its 
ears.  The  moDaateries  thas  became  the  first  homes  of  the  insane, 
thebcrfy  naen  who  resided  in  them  being  supposed  to  have  miraca- 
bos  power  to  expel  evil  spirits. 

The  architectoral  arrangement  of  these  religiona  houses,  in  clois^ 
tsra  or  eellei  waa  a  yery  convenient  one  for  the  care  of  lunatics ; 
mA  when,  9S\j^t  the  relbrmation,  they  ceased  to  be  used  as  monas- 
isrioa^  they  often  retained  their  character  as  asylnms«  Monasteries 
cuttTtt^ed  into  asjlams  are  not  nacommon  in  Europe.  There  ia 
see  at  Sl^berg.  Bedlam,  the  generie  term  for  a  mad  hoobo,  ia 
iply  a  corruptiou  of  the  word  Bethlehem,  the  famous  Bethle- 

Hoapital  having  once  been  a  monastic  retreat^ 
It  appears,  therefbre,  that  the  existing  form  of  the  hospital  for 
the  ioaane — a  corridor  runping  between  two  series  of  oella— may 
be  traeed,  in  its  origin,  to  a  period  antedating  the  reformation. 
Tbe  great  reformation  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  inaugurated 
at  the  ckiae  of  the  last  century,  at  die  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
i,  haa  not  changed  the  form  of  their  abode. 


mm  experie&oe,  when  we  think  of  the  bars  ai|d  chains  in  use  at  the  time  when  the 
inaugurated  in  England  and  France,  half  a  oentuiy  ago.  That  we  should 
t&e  nntbrtunate  Innatic,  who  has,  in  spite  of  his  disease,  still  very  good  use  of 
r  of  tbe  Aicuhies  ^  his  mind  and  body,  and  shut  him  up  where  he  has  hardly  any 
>  i^  preserring  either  from  decay,  by  their  proper  ezeroise,  very  jnally  makes  at 
I  witii  tbe  existing  system.  Your  letter,  and  the  meeting  at  Springfield  to 
whkb  it  refers,  are  evidences  of  this  search  for  better  things,  and  I  believe  should  be 
tibea  as  an  omen  of  some  substantial  advance,  not  very  remote,  in  the  care  of  the 

D^.  Bdialto,  boweter,  suggests  a  number  of  otjeotione,  the  same  as  tboee  already 
ikiftsd.  to  tbe  cottage  plan;  and  closes  with  a  prayer  that  Superior  Wisdom  may  guida 
tfe  deliberations  of  tbe  conference. 

TIk  other  letters  received  are  of  equal  interest  and  value,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
fardier  extracts,  which  would  be  mere  re-statements,  in  other  words,  of  the  views 
mhidW'd  in  tbe  extracts  made. 

*  It  IS  an  interesting  fbct,  that  the  earliest  picture  which  we  have  of  the  insane 
by  Hogarth,  represents  the  lunatic  in  Bedlam,-  chained,  upon  a  bad  of  straw. 
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2.  The  second  opinion,  which  enoceeded  that  jost  stated,  may 
be  characterized  as  the  exclasivel j  medical  opinion,  namely :  that 
the  insane  man  is  a  creature  to  be  treated  medioally.  The  mo- 
nastery arrangement  was  continued,  as  a  convenience  for  bringing 
patients  under  the  care  of  the  physician. 

As  a  matter  of  tact,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  McFarland,  of  the 
insane  in  onr  modern  hospitals,  twelve  per  cent,  would  be  the  max- 
iranm  nnmber  of  those  who  require  definite  medical  treatment. 
To  be  sure,  a  much  larger  number  should  receive  treatment,  in 
order  to  gratify  some  whim  of  the  patient ;  but  the  necessity  is 
ideal,  not  actual. 

8.  The  third  idea,  which  has  now  largely  taken  the  place  of  this 
laet,  is  that  of  treatment  by  restraint^  which  the  speaker  regarded 
as  equally  fallacious.  Of  five  hundred  patients  in  a  large  hospi- 
tal, like  that  at  Jacksonville,  two  hundred  and  fifky  may  be  in- 
trusted with  entire  ireedom  of  action,  at  the  discretion  of  the  su- 
perintendent. I  am  very  well  satisfied,  he  said,  that  two  hundred 
and  fifty  would  remain  quiet,  without  lock  or  t>olt  Of  the  remain- 
ing two  hundred  and  fitly,  one-half  might  require  the  moderate 
restraint  of  a  button  or  a  small  bolt  on  the  door.  The  other  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  one-fourth  only  of  the  entire  number^ 
would  perhaps  need  the  strong  form  of  restraint. 

But  for  those  who  do  not  need  it,  the  bolts  and  bars  found  in  all 
our  asylums  are  not  only  no  advantage,  they  are  positively  inju- 
rious. They  irritate  many  patients,  and  those  the  beet  class  of  all, 
and  retard  their  recovery.  The  present  system  of  architectural 
construction  adapts  the  entire  institution  to  the  demands  of  its 
smallest  and  worst  class ;  while  for  the  great  majority  all  of  these 
appliances  are  utterly  unnecessary. 

Besides  irritating  the  patient,  confinement  abridges  his  sources 
of  recreation.  The  visits  of  the  physician  do  not  break  up  the 
monotony  of  his  life.  Books,  pictures  and  billiard  tables,  very 
feebly  and  inadequately  supply  his  needs.  The  average  man  of 
Illinois  is  not  very  much  of  a  reader  of  books.  His  tastes  have 
not  generally  been  wrought  up  to  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
paintings  and  pictures.  He  looks  upon  the  billiard  table  as  a  re- 
SDrt  of  loafers,  and  regards  the  bowling  alley  as  little  better.  He 
does  not  play  nor  dance;  but  requires  strong  action.  He  wants 
something  to  do. 
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Under  the  ezistiog  system  of  oonfiDeroent,  be  fasts  not  sufficient 
oeeupstioD,  useful  employment,  by  which  the  springs  of  life  may 
beitined.* 

There  is  one  dark  feature,  which  grows  out  of  the  monotony  of 
lift  within  the  modem  cells  of  the  insane,  which  cannot  be  brought 
before  the  j^'eat  publia  It  is  the  enormous  prevalence  of  those 
pest  vices  which  go  with  cloister  life.  The  habit  referred  to  has 
its  origin  in  the  necessity  felt  by  everyhuman  being  for  a  stimu- 
luitofeome  sort.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  man  gets  his 
tdmolns  from  the  everyday  pressure  of  business,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  his  family.  Possibly  he  resorts  in  addition  to  physical 
itiiDQiants — ^tea,  coffee,  etc.  Bat  in  insane  hospitals,  stimulus, 
vhieh  is  indispensable,  is  lacking.  All  is  vacuity.  Man  resorts 
to  the  only  stimulant  left  him,  which  is  always  at  hand. 

7%e  insane  asylum,  constructed  upon  the  monastery  plan,  is  a 
coetly  institution.  That  at  Jacksonville  has  live  steam  boilers, 
each  twenty-tour  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  which 
ire  ran  at  a  pressure  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds  tc  the  square 
inch,  at  an  expense,  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  two  hundred  bushels 
of  GoaL  A  vast  amount  of  this  heat  goes  to  the  warming  of  un- 
oocopied  poaeages.  The  cost  of  heating,  if  the  ordinary  methods 
coold  be  employed,  would  not  be  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of 

*  la  reply  to  a  qaestioo  tabaequently  put  to  Dr.  McFarland,  he  added,  on  this  point: 
"tkqaestion  may  weU  be  asked,  why  employment  cannot  be  given,  in  our  present 
ismimons  ?  The  reason  is  this.  The  patients  are  under  the  charge  of  men  who  are 
vw.  Tbey  are  not  taught  to  consider  that  they  have  anything  else  to  do.  Now  I 
wiiia  eertaio  number  of  those  who  are  able-bodied  to  go  to  work.  Well :  each  one  of 
Am  is  under  the  care  of  his  attendants.  A  laborer  comes  in  from  the  fturm.  He  is  a 
^et  bborer.  He  has  no  high  intelligence.  He  takes  a  dozen  men  out  with  him.  They 
£sa  direst  themselves  of  their  polished  slippers,  go  down  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs 
ssd  pBt  on  boots,  and  go  out.  That  does  not  look  to  be  a  very  difficult  process,  but  in 
tkcaeeation  H  is  not  so  easy .  These  patients  have  been  under  the  high  pressure  sys- 
<«  «f  iAnmrlieating.  Possibly  it  is  a  rainy  day.  Work  id  interrupted.  All  of  them 
«^aie  debilitated,  must  be  brought  back  into  the  institution.  The  difficulty  is  a  real 
@&  The  descent  of  so  many  flights  of  stairs  is  a  transition  not  so  easily  effected  as  it 
*aaid  seem  to  be.  Practically,  it  is  so  difficult,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us 
«3»  Bore  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  our  available  labor. 

h  m  insane  asylum,  organized  upon  an  industrial  basis,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Tinhim  woold  not  be  simply  nurses.  They  would  be  taught  to  consider  themselves 
ttfiofBd  noi  merely  to  aki  the  patients  to  rise  and  drees,  and  so  furth,  but  to  labor  with 
te,  side  by  aide,  in  the  fields  and  in  the  shops.*' 
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what  it  DOW  is ;  while  beating  by  Bte%m  is  enervatiDg,  and  ti>  a 
large  nnmber  of  patients  positively  injurioos.  To  run  a  fan,  for 
artificial  ventilation,  takes  all  the  power  of  one  boiler.  In  the  en* 
forcing  of  sewerage,  vast  quantities  of  water  are  coosumed.  Foar- 
fifths  of  all  the  water  nsed  is  used  for  flooding  the  water  closets. 
Anybody  who  knows  anything  about  water  closets  knows  that  the 
plumbing  and  copper  work  attendant  upon  them,  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  vexatious  thing  in  the  world.^ 

Still  another  evil  of  asylum  life  is  the  absence  of  assodatioo, 
under  proper  auspices  and  restrictions,  of  the  sexes.  A  principal 
craving  c^  human  nature  is  the  desire  for  the  company  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  It  is  everywhere  a  healthful  impulse.  In  visiting 
insane  hospitals  in  Europe,  the  most  deplorable  are  the  monaste- 
ries, where  only  men  are  found — slovenly,  looking  as  though  abaiii- 
doned  by  God  and  men.  The  insane  man  needs  to  see  the  ordinary 
domestic  occupations  of  life  going  on  around  him.  He  needs  the 
sight  of  the  woman  of  the  house  sweeping,  dusting,  sewing,  and  at 
work  in  the  kitchen.  A  patient  sometimes  goes  from  the  asylum 
back  to  the  coun^  almshouse,  and  then  returns  to  the  asylum.  If 
asked  '^  how  did  you  get  along}"  he  replies,  *^ well,  doctor,  you 
have  things  very  nice,  but  I  must  say  I  liked  the  poorhouse.  I 
remember  Miss  Chase — she  was  very  kindT'  The  eulogium 
always  is  bestowed  upon  the  woman !  which  merely  proves  that 
while  he  has  been  away,  be  has  been  cheered  by  a  homely  aspect 
of  affairs  which  the  asylum  does  not  present.  There  is  a  woman 
in  Quincy,  who  goes  and  comes  to  and  from  the  asylum  at  Jackson- 
▼ille  about  once  in  every  eix  months.  When  she  comes,  she  saya, 
^'  Doctor,  I've  become  so  hospitalize^ — there  is  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  in  that  word — **  that  I  can't  stay  at  home."  Her  whole 
nature,  by  hospital  life,  has  been  changed.  She  cannot  shake  off 
the  association.  The  words  come  out  with  emhpasis :  ^*  I  can^i 
2ttM,  €U  komeV  Of  course,  this  is  unfortunate,  and  such  oases  are 
rare.  But  we  need  more  of  the  element  of  home  life  introduced 
into  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Dr.  McFarland  continued :  I  would  not  abolish  the  old  form 
of  the  institution,  in  Illinois.     If  I  advocate  the  introduction  of  a 

*  "I  hftTe  iMTef  thoui^t  it  at  all  ■ingnlar,"  said  the  8pMk«r»  **tliat  the  oi^y  meohaiiio 
with  wh<Mn  the  Apostle  Paul  found  finUt^  was  a  ooi>per8mlth ;  mj  experience  haa  heen 
such,  that  I  think  I  maj  truly  say,  with  him,  'Alexander  the  ooppersmith  has  done  me 
much  harm.*  *' 
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inw678tedi,  it  is  becanso  I  hail  the  fiict  that  the  two  BystemB  may 

exi§tflidebj  side. 
lyooDceptioD  of  the  trne  ornranization  of  an  asylam  woald  be 

thk:  I  woald  have  the  central  hospital  in  the  foreground.     At  a 

little  disunce,  I  woald  have  a  group — not  of  cottages ;  they  should 

be  booses,  of  two  stories  in  height,  each  to  accommodate  its  forty 
iomttes. 

Here  ia  ahoase,  (briefly  to  outline  the  scheme^)  occupied  by  Bfr. 
A.,  his  wife,  a  female  servant,  and  two  male  servants.  Forty 
Dale  pttients  occupy  the  establishment. 

Now  I  would  have  the  two  male  servants  to  be  not  attendants, 
imply,  bat  lei  low-laborers  with  the  patients. 

The  foandation  of  the  entire  organization  should  be  industrial.* 
Tbe  domestic  work  of  the  house  should  be  performed  by  females, 
vhile  the  male  patients  shoald  be  taken  out  by  their  male  atten- 
dints  to  engage  in  out  door  avocations. 

For  these,  I  would  have  industrial  occupation.  I  would  have 
them  carry  on  those  forms  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor 
vbieh  are  practical,  and  to  the  taste  of  our  people. 

Iwoold,  for  instance,  perhaps  raise  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
i>r  the  market.  I  would  manufacture  brooms,  husk  mattrasses, 
tod  80  forth.  I  would  raise  garden  seeds,  and  medical  and  culi- 
Mry  herbs. 

In  this  way,  I  would  have  the  available  labor  of  the  institution 
ttidouDistered,  as  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

As  to  the  expense,  first,  of  building :  it  has  been  calculated,  that 
tkooBtof  accommodation  in  buildings  on  the  present  plan,  is  lit- 
keo  hundred  dollars  for  each  patient  Any  one  may  see,  by  a 
Ue  figuring,  how  much  more  economical,  houses  more  nearly 
n^obliiut  ordinary  dwellings  would  be. 

Next,  all  hospital  records  go  to  show  that  one-fourth  part  of  all 
le  expense  of  running  an  insane  asylum  is  the  expense  of  salaries 
ttd  labor.  Now,  J  have  supposed  one  of  these  cottages.  I  would 
give  Mr.  A.  and  his  wife  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  table,  house* 
^t  tod  fuel.  I  would  give  a  female  servant  one  hundred  and 
^  dollars  a  year.  I  would  give  six  hundred  dollars  more  to  the 
*o  laborers.  There  we  have  twelve  hundred  and  fitty  dollars  as 
^  labor  account,  for  the  support  of  forty  patients.    Multiply  that 


*ii  ruuit  lajlum  fthoold  be  on  an  industrial  baais,  from  the  bottom. 

Yol.  1—13 
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by  four,  and  we  have  five  thonsand  dollars  as  the  cost  of  maintain* 
ing  that  hoase,  which  I  claim  to  be  maximom.  This  is  an  ex« 
pense  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-iive  dollars  a  year,  to  maintaia 
e^h  patient,  under  this  system,  which  certainly  is  a  small  sum. 

Under  this  system,  the  facility  of  extension  would  be  very  great. 
In  case  of  a  sudden  access  of  patients,  an  additional  building  could 
be  erected,  upon  the  farm,  at  slight  expense. 

Cladsiticatiou  could  be  more  complete.  The  insane  convicts  of 
the  penitentiary  are  at  present  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  mingle  with 
the  rest.  Their  ^sociation  with  the  innocent  insane  is  to  them  a 
reproach.  Under  the  improved  system,  we  erect  a  strong  build- 
ing for  the  convict  class  of  lunatics  and  send  all  such  to  it. 

The  experiment  is  certain  to  be  tried.  Grant  that  it  is  an  ex- 
periment. It  will  cost  nothing,  to  try  it.  But  it  is  only  by  states 
that  this  improvement  can  be  effected.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
superintendents.  The  idea  that  we  can  take  an  old  institution, 
a;id  engraft  the  new  system  upon  it  is  a  fallacy.  The  institution 
must  be  built  up  from  the  start  as  an  industrial  organization — not 
a  place  in  which  to  give  medicine,  but  a  community,  founded  upon 
principles  which  are  peculiar  to  it  and  unique. 

The  question  will  of  course  h%  asked,  whether  the  supervision 
of  the  institution  proposed  will  be  as  efficient,  whether  the  human- 
itiarian  ends  sought  will  be  as  well  secured  under  the  new  system 
as  under  the  old  i 

Now,  here  is  my  view,  (I  object  to  the  term  "  cottage ;"  I  would 
rather  that  some  other  term  should  be  used.)  Here  is  a  honsei 
with  forty  inmates.  They  are  under  the  charge  of  a  responsible 
man,  who  may  be  termed  a  warden.  He  is  assisted  by  his  wite. 
He  has  subordinate  to  him,  as  warden,  two  mule  servants.  Now, 
bow  is  this  warden  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  kind  treatment 
Off  his  charge}  I  shtmld  certainly  know,  from  the  reports  sure  to 
reach  me,  trooi  the  members  of  his  fiamily,  how  he  treats  them. 
Ib  that  case,  the  institution  will  be  like  a  regiment  marching  by 
companies,  each  under  command  of  its  own  competent  officer ; 
while  at  present,  it  is  like  the  same  regiment  marching  in  platoons, 
with  no  subordinate  officer  in  command.  Subdivide,  and  we  shall 
rather  protect  than  weaken  the  close  supervidon  which  a  good 
humanitarian  purpose  dictates.  Another  point :  I  do  not  hold  out 
the  idea  that  this  residence  shall  be  permanent    At  stated  periods, 
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Idoold— to  dig  dawn  for  an  expression — ^^  cat  and  shnffle,  an^ 
kre  a  new  deal.''  I  should  certainly  know,  if  I  had  a  dozen 
nidens  nnder  me,  who  is  the  kind  man  and  who  is  not 
I  foresee  the  great  difficulty,  which  will  meet  the  men  who  nn- 
deitike  this  experiment.  To  innovate,  is  hard :  to  imitate,  is  easy. 
bis  as  easy  to  imitate,  as  to  draw  the  ontlines  of  a  chess  boardw 
Ooeatteodant  is  eqnal  to  the  care  of  about  twelve  insane.  Each 
patient  requires  about  eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air.  There 
out  be  two  attendants  in  each  ward,  to  whom  are  intrusted 
tveoty-four  patients.  But  to  innovate  requires  earnestness  aki& 
tefaoatidsm — a  determination  that  the  innovation  shall  prove  a 
ioecess.    In  no  other  way  can  it  succeed. 

If  the  improved  system  should  be  first  trit5d  and  prove  success- 
fid  h)  this  state,  it  will  be  known  throughout  the  Union  as  the 
"flliDois**  system.  Like  the  "  Pennsylvania  **  system  of  prison 
(iiKipUue,  the  phrase  ^  Illinois  system  of  treatment  of  the  insane'' 
vonld  pass  current  on  every  tongue.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  hot  ati 
ffgomeot  of  mnch  weight,  but  it  is  worth  considering,  because 
DliDois,  from  her  position,  is  now  the  keystone  state  of  the  Union. 
I  believe  that  the  influence  of  this  discussion,  whatever  may  be 
tke  immediate  result,  will  sooner  or  later  be  felt  by  the  entire 
Qition. 

Colony  of  Fitz  Jambs. — At  the  close  of  Dr.  McFarland^s  re- 
airh,  Ur.  Wines,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  charities,  read  a 
tnnslation  of  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Labitte,  the  superintending  phy- 
scian,  describing  the  colony  of  Fitz  James,  a  private  institution 
^the  insane,  at  Clermont,  France,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Paris, 
(^fganiied  in  1847,  upon  an  industrial  basis,  in  which  the  liberty 
tl^ocated  by  Dr.  McFarland  is  allowed.  Its  central  idea  is  the 
^vpi^ization  of  labor,  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  siervice 
^the  recovery  of  the  patients,  and  profitable  to  the  institution. 
^  agricultural  colony  has  been  established  at  a  distance  of 
^fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  parent  asylum,  upon  a  farm 
of  five  hundred  acres,  divided  into  four  sections,  one  of  which 
^  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent,  with 
^0  male  boarders,  one  is  occupied  by  the  fiarm  hands,  an- 
^  by  the  female  boarders,  and  the  fourth  by  the  laundry 
vomen.  The  entire  population  of  these  four  sections  is  three 
^red  and  six  lunatics.     The  farm  buildings  cover  an  area 
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of  five  acres.  Tbej  consist  of  a  stable  for  twenty  horses,  a  bam, 
with  a  threshing  machine,  etc.,  a  flooring  mill  turned  by  a  steam 
engine,  styes  for  one  hundred  pigs,  a  cowhouse  for  thirty  beasts, 
an  oxstall  for  &t  cattle,  a  slaughter-house,  sheepfolds  for  three 
hundred  sheep,  large  covered  wagon-sheds  for  vehicles  and  for 
agricultural  implements,  carpenters^  aod  blacksmiths'  shops,  eta, 
«tc.  The  personnel  of  the  colony  consists  of  four  officers  and  for- 
ty-five male  and  female  employees.  No  coercion  is  practiced  ;  in- 
tractable inmates  are  returned  to  the  asylum.  Every  patient  ac- 
cidentally taken  ill,  or  whose  attacks  of  insanity  require  contino- 
oos  treatment,  is  also  immediately  sent  back  to  Clermont.  Tl>e 
medical  aim  of  the  colony  is  to  place  the  insane,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  social  life.  The  average 
time  spent  in  labor  is  six  hours  a  day.  The  results  have  been  very 
happy.  Attempts  to  escape  have  been  rare.  There  has  not  been 
a  single  case  of  suicide.  The  price  of' board  of  pauper  patients, 
charged  to  the  five  departments  from  which  they  are  sent,  has  never 
been  more  than  one  franc  per  day  for  men,  and  for  women  ninety- 
six  centimes ;  it  is  the  cheapest  institution  for  the  insane  in  France, 
the  principle  having  been  adopted  by  its  proprietors,  that  such  in- 
atitutioDS  should  be  self  sustaining.  About  one-fourth  of  the  ca€es 
treated  have  proved  curable.* 

The  question  being  now  thrown  open  for  discnssion,  remarks 
were  made  by  Dr.  Woodbnm,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  In- 
diana asylum  for  the  insane,  who  doubted  the  wisdom  or  snecesa 
of  the  plan  proposed  ;  by  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Batavia,  formerly  an. 
per'mtendent  of  the  Iowa  asylum,  and  now  the  proprietor  of  a 
private  institution ;  and  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin. 

*  Dr.  John  E.  Tyler,  of  the  McLean  asylum  for  the  insane,  who  visited  Clermont 
in  1867,  says  of  it,  (Fifteenth  Annual  Heport,  p.  59.)  **  The  establishment  at  Cler- 
mont, France,  except  that  it  is  under  private  aianagement,  seems  to  me  to  realise 
ttore  fully  tl)an  any  otker  the  present  necessities  of  our  countiy.  Here  is  the  hos- 
pital proper  for  the  treatment  of  curable  cases,  and  for  the  restraint  of  the  danger- 
ous. At  a  short  distance  is  *  the  colony,'  with  its  buildings  difTering  little  from 
large  boarding-houses,  where  people  live  without  restraint,  and  labor  when  they  are 
able  and  willing.  There  is  a  constant  interchange  going  on  between  the  depart- 
ments. If  a  patient  becomes  restless,  or  boisterous,  or  unmanageable  in  the  colony, 
he  is  taken  to  the  asylum.  When  one  in  the  asylum  becomes  quiet,  and  can  be 
trusted  with  his  own  liberty,  and  is  capable  of  labor,  he  is  at  once  transferred  to  the 
colony,  and  this  is  felt  to  be  an  incentive  to  self-control,  by  the  inmates  of  the  asy- 
lum.*'   Of  Gheel,  Dr.  Tyler  speaks  unfavorably. 
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Dr.  Patterson  thonji^ht  that  everywhere  about  an  insane  asjinm, 

fliich  SB  we  have  in  this  country,  should  be  inscribed,  ^  oooupation! 
oeeispaiwnP^  The  Gheelois  system,  so  called  from  Oheel  and  its 
eoionj,  he  disapproved.  He  favored  the  combination  of  the  cot- 
l^e  plan  with  the  hospital  proper ;  the  hospital  as  an  institution 
for  the  core  of  recent  cases  —the  cottage  system  enin*af  ted  upon  it 
£ir  the  chronic  cases,  from  whom  most  of  the  productive  labor  is 
to  be  expected.  The  hospital  system  exclusively  he  regarded  as 
■ooecessarily  expensive.  The  central  building  at  Jacksonville 
cost  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  whereas  the  su- 
perintendent might  have  had  a  separate  edifice  for  his  residence,  at 
aeost  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Our  structures  cost, 
upon  an  average,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  every  patient.  De- 
tiebed  buildings  for  forty  patients  might  certainly  be  erected  for 
leas  than  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  for  five  hundred  dollars  for 
iseh  patient,  which  would  be  one-third  of  the  present  cost  With 
regard  to  the  expense  of  managiuff  and  supporting  the  inmates  of 
leparate  houses,  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  much  less  or 
■mefa  greater,  than  upon  the  present  plan.  He  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  insane  enjoy  a  larger  measure  of  personal  liberty.  In  the 
detached  structures,  he  thought  he  saw  means  for*  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  classes,  whereas  classification  in  the  existing  aay- 
hm  is  necessarily  more  limited.  He  believed  this  system  would 
More  a  larger  amomnt  of  productive  labor,  and  promote  the  hap- 
piness <^  the  patients ;  that  escapes  might  be  more  frequent,  but 
nieides  probably  would  not  be,  the  improved  system  counteract- 
\n^  the  impolse,  to  some  extent 

Other  gentlemen  followed. 

Mr.  Baldwin  thought  the  nnnecessary  abridgment  of  the  per- 
amal  liberty  of  the  insane  an  act  of  great  cruelty.  He  regarded 
tbe  want  of  employment  of  the  able-bodied  as  a  wrong  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  state.  He  looked  upon  the  successfnl  rer 
Dflval  of  offal  as  almost  impossible,  in  a  large  institution.  He  be- 
lieved that  personal  supervision  of  the  patients  would  be  better 
leeored  by  their  division  into  families. 

Dr.  Everett  felt  especial  interest  in  the  class  of  epileptics,  for 
vliose  care,  under  the  present  system,  there  is  no  provision.  He 
bd  known  several  very  sad  cases.  One  was  kept  chained.  An- 
^er  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  burning  house. 

Mr.  Bobinson  had  found,  in  visiting  the  almshouses,  a  large 
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majority  of  ioeane  and  idiotie  paupers,  who  were  generally  kindly 
bat  not  intelKgeotly  cared  for.  He  had  seen  them  sleeping  oi^ 
straw.  He  had  found  one  who  had  been  confined  in  a  cell  seven 
feet  by  nine,  for  eight  years. 

Judge  Ohurch  had  seen  three  or  foor  lunatics,  in  one  oonnty, 
penned  up  in  cells  or  cages,  resembling  the  cages  in  caravans,  in 
which  wild  beasts  are  carried  about  the  country.  They  were  fed 
through  a  small  aperture  near  the  top.  To  see  what  kind  of  ani- 
mals were  so  confined,  he  had  looked  in  through  one  of  these 
apertures,  and  the  stench  had  produced  nausea  so  great  as  to  cause 
vomiting.  He  hoped  the  necessities  of  the  insane  would  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  relief  thoroughly 
agitated. 

Dr.  Everett  wished  to  know  bow  reliable  statistics  of  insanity 
could  be  obtained  t 

Mr.  Wines  explained  the  method  adopted  by  the  board  of  pub* 
lie  charities. 

Mr.  Scarritt  had  been  exceedingly  interested.  He  knew  nothing 
about  the  medical  aspects  of  the  question,  but  irom  a  financial 
point  of  view  felt  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion.  He  hoped 
one,  at  least,  of  the  new  institutions,  would  give  Dr.  McFarland's 
plan  a  fair  trial.  It  was  not  revolutionary.  There  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  reduction  of  expense  in  the  original  cost  of  pro- 
vision for  five  hundred  patients — hospital  provision  being  neces« 
eary  only  for  two  hundred  of  them — and  a  still  greater  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  subsequent  additions.  If  the  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  the  new  institutions,  aAer  thorough  investigation,  should  de- 
cide to  adopt  the  improved  system,  they  ought  to  push  it  through, 
with  an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  which  should  know  no  defeat. 

Gen.  Tillson  thooght  that  the  discussion  ought  to  be  published* 

Dr.  Owen  believed  the  plan  proposed  to  be  feasible  and  worthy 
of  trial. 

Dr.  Everett  thought  the  same. 

Col.  Wiley  thought  it  doubtful  whether  the  law  would  warrant 
the  experiment,  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  A.sylum. 

Lieut  Oov.  Dougherty  had  been  pleased  with  the  discussion, 
but  felt  more  interest  in  the  question  of  location  than  of  con*> 
struction. 

Mr.  Gillett  had  never  been  more  interested  in  any  question  not 
personally  concerning  him.    He  did  not  regard  the  question  of 
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coit  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  results.  He  hoped  the  best 
9j^m  would  be  adopted,  regardless  of  cost  The  question  which 
iitl»e  best  system,  cannot  be  decided  witbout  a  trial.  The  state 
wiiich  makes  the  trial  will  deserve  credit,  whether  the  experiment 
nceeeds  or  fails. 

After  a  few  other  remarks,  Lieutenant  Governor  Dougherty 
offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  conference  adjourned,  sine  die. 

i2cjoM^  That  in  the  jndgment  of  this  conference,  so  fkr  as  practicable,  a  oombiiia- 
dflo,  h  insane  asjlnms,  of  the  cottage  system  with  that  at  present  in  vogne,  is  desirable. 

Bttchtd^  That  there  are  weighty  reasons  for  the  belief  that  such  a  combination  it 
pncdcable,  and  that  it  would  increase  both  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  asylums  for 
tkimiie. 

To  this  account  of  the  conference  and  its  action,  may  be  very 
I  properly  appended  an  extract  from  a  paper,  entitled  "  Provision 
for  the  Insane,"  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of  JPeekakill,  N.  Y.,  who 
bas  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  sultject,  prepared  for 
tke  secoDd  general  meeting  of  the  Western  Social  Science  Asso- 
datioD,  at  Chicago,  June  8th  and  9th,  1870  : 

ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

BT  CHARL18  ▲.   LJEB,  M.  D. 

So  Dack  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  treatment  and  management  of  the 
B^aaei,  that  H  is  veiy  difficult  to  suggest  anything  new  on  the  subject  Th^e  is  no 
I  pnUem  in  social  science,  on  which  there  prevails  greater  diversity  of  opinion,  than  on 
If  we  seek  for  Ibe  causes  of  such  diflhrencee  of  view,  we  shall  find  tbem  to  be 
and  often  conflicting.  Ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  insanity  has  undoubt- 
ed mch  to  do  with  it  In  the  view  of  most  people,  all  the  insane  are  classed  in  one 
oK^Qiy,  and  cloae  confinement  within  an  asylum  is  deemed  the  only  panacea— very 
U  discrimination  being  exercised.  A  lunatic,  as  a  matter  of  course,  requires  to  be 
doKlj  vsfcehed,  guarded  and  shut  out  of  the  sight  of  his  fellow  men,  otherwise,  no  one 
^Mvi  wbat  miachief  he  may  not  do;  while  the  important  fact  is  overlooked,  that  a  vast 
■iiontf  of  the  inaane  are  quiet,  harmless  chronic  cases,  who  only  need  moderate  super- 
vina;  with  opportunities  for  such  as  are  able  to  labor  a  few  hours  every  day  in  the  open 
Btj  in  iQcfa  employments  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  by  which  their  physical 
kBitt  is  improved,  and  their  mental  condition  benefited,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  im- 
piPuauiL  But  lor  the  acute,  violent  cases,  curaHve  hotpHaU  are  Indispensable,  placed 
ibi^  in  efaarge  of  those  who  have  made  psychology  a  special  study,  and  who,  to  their 
attainments,  add  kindness  of  heart,  philanthropy,  conscientiousness  and  bene- 


fit pnedcal  is  the  American  mind,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  fsar  but  that  this 
^'^^  problem,  how  Mhail  all  ch$Me$  of  Uu  ttuane  be  betl  managed^  bett  an  rtgcanU  their 
^mithtpmb&c  Bmfetyy  ami  bett  at  rtgardt  ihHrown  bodily  and nunial welfare f  will  yet 
k  «ea88fiiny  solved.  Thus  far  this  whole  class  has  been  dealt  with  in  the  aggregate-^ 
^tiMhMlbltyeome^wlientlieyihouMbedefthwithaswMMdiM^     In  the  Pennsyl- 
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yania  asylum  for  the  insane  there  are  sixteen  classifications  for  each  sex,  and  these  are 
deemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  prominent  Tarieties;  they  might  be 
extended,  perhaps  to  sixty,  and  then  there  would  be  cases  left,  which  would  scarcely  fall 
into  either  dinsion,  for  the  varieties  of  insanity  are  as  numerous  as  the  yarieties  of 
human  character. 

Many  of  our  states  have  dealt  very  generously,  if  not  wisely,  by  their  insane,  assum- 
ing, theoretically  at  least,  their  guardianship  and  support,  and  ostensibly  providing 
asylums  for  all  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  reason,  on  very  liberal  terms  to  the  people. 
Thus,  the  states  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  California,  and  I  believe  Illinois  and  Indiana,  support 
these  institutions  out  of  the  public  treasuiy,  and  all  classes  of  the  people  ei\joy  their 
advantages  equally,  free  of  all  expense.  This  is  noble  and  magnanimous,  as  regards 
the  inhabitants  of  these  states,  generally;  whether  it  is  discriminating  and  just  as 
regards  the  insane  themselves,  is  quite  another  question.  A  vast  drag-net  is  supposed 
to  be  thrown  over  these  great  states,  bringing  all  lunatics,  of  every  class,  into  these 
magnificent  establishments.  Theoretically/  none  are  supposed  to  escape,  but  practicaUy 
the  great  minority  avoid  the  meshes  of  this  benevolent  net  They  may  be  found  in 
the  poor  houses  and  jails,  or  scantily  provided  for  by  their  friends  at  their  own  homes. 
Theoretkallpy  again,  it  is  assumed  that  each  state  is  both  able  and  willing  to  build  large 
and  expensive  asylums  for  all  its  insane,  and  multiply  them,  as  fast  as  occasion  required, 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  whole  class.  But  no  state  has  yet  done  it ; 
nor  is  it  probable  ever  will  do  it  The  whole  ptofi  has  been  conceived  in  ignpranee  of  th^ 
true  ratio  ofmereaseof  chronic  lunacy^  tmd  in  ignorance  of  ihe  retuU  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  in  Oreat  Britain^  Wiere  it  has  md  wilh  signal  failure.  Lei  us  for  a  mometU 
glance  at  some  of  these  results.  For  the  facts  I  am  about  to  state,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
last  reports  (1869)  of  the  **  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  fpr  England  and  Wdles,^  and  the 
**  General  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Seotlatid*^ 

England  has  now  a  population,  in  round  numbers,  of  about  twenty  millions,  of  which 
one  million  are  paupers.  In  1859,  there  was  one  lunatic  in  every  586;  there  is  now  one 
in  every  411  inhabitants. 

In  1848,'  the  number  of  pauper  insane  had  become  so  great,  and  their  condition  so 
wretched,  that  parliament  passed  an  act  empowering  counties  and  boroughs  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  thehr  insane  poor,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  when  eveiy 
county  possessed  a  fitting  asylum,  lunatics  would  no  longer  be  retained  in  workhouses, 
where  they  fared  very  much  as  they  do  in  our  poor  houses.  The  counties  and  boroughs 
accordingly  went  xealously  to  work  erecting  these  large  asylums,  costing  on  an  average, 
$1000  per  head  on  the  estimated  number  of  inmates,  joyfully  anticipating  the  day 
when  their  workhouses  would  be  emptied,  and  all  their  poor  insane  comfortably  pro- 
vided for  in  the  asylums.  For  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  heard,  now  and  then, 
congratulations  that  this  workhouse  delivery  had  been  effected  in  such  and  such  a 
county,  and  that  the  poor  insane  of  EngUnd  were  now  comfortably  prY>vided  for.  This 
delusive  hope  has  vanished  on  reading  these  official  reports.  The  pauper  lunatics  of 
England  have  increased  14,000  in  the  ten  years,  1860-69,  notwithstanding  asylum 
acconmiodation  has,  in  the  same  period,  been  enlarged  two-thirds,  and  the  lunatics 
detained  in  workhouses  were  8000  in  number  more  than  in  1860!  so  that  although  asy- 
lum  provision  advanced  70  per  cent  in  the  ten  years,  only  4.30  per  cent  more  lunatics 
obtained  the  benefit  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  erection  of  so  many  elegant  and  spacious 
ooun^  asylums,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  insane  in  work  houses  has  reached,  at 
the  present  time,  only  one  per  cent  In  short,  the  commissioners  state  that  **the  practical 
conclusion  is,  that  the  i$nmmm  additions  made  to  asylum  aceommodations  during  the  Imst 
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Infimlaeebmm  fndOtmy  90  far  m$  tkey  wtrt  uUended a»  mtantt  o/Mnfffn^  oUpauptr 

im^  wt^  proper  MupervUion  andwuter'1he'proieetl6n-ofiii  Htruuy  teiofct"  "     ^    ' 

ralHBit,  then,  whether  the  present  system  of  providing  ibr  the  irissne  by  erecting 
b^ifid  costly  lisylums  *has  not  been  fairYy  and  thoroughly  tried,  &nd  l&iled,'and  that} 
Mkcatiercirinimstances  'and  among  a 'people  Yety  similar  t6'  oa!r  owh,  M  tkt  astht 
fonkat  e&oses  of  medtkl  disease  ard  concerned;  '^d  a1s6,  Vfaetlier  this  syfctenthdik  1i(k 
uoiukd,  so  far  as  it  is  believed  to  control  the  gro#th  aiid  iiicrease  of  ins&ifity'^ 
pnaotiBg  its  caret  Stfttistics  abundantly  show  thai  both  m  this  ooontry  and  in  9reat 
BrUa  tkeie  is  a  progreaBirely  Increaaing  ratio  of  lunatics  to  the  whole  popttistioft. 
WbcAer,  in  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  increased  46  per  cent  liere.  as  it  has  in  England 
I  IB  ooable  to  say — we  liave  no  reliable  statistics  to  show — bat  such  is  I  havd  been 
t^  to  obtain  lead  me  to  believe  that  such  an  estimate  is  not  fiir  Arom  the  truth;  We 
bfv  tbt  there  Is  an  enormous  and  constantly  increasing  accumulation  of  chronic 
loi^  ia  erery  stale  in  the  Union,  and  that  in  those  states  which  iiave  erected  the  most 
mi  hfjest  asylums,  as  Keir  York,  the  number  of  insane  in  the  poor  houses  has  not 
<«iiihed,  aad  is  constantly  increasing. 

kdoes  act  iall  within  the  scope  of  my  aim,  at  this  time,  to  inquire  into  the  emuM  of 
■Mitf,  now  so  prevalent,  and  becoming  more  and  more  intensified  in  our  country, 
odidiBg,  as  they  do.  all  the  various  circumstances  which  influence  the  physical,  moial 
mi  loeid  condition  of  oar  population.  I  am  now  only  expected  to  suggest,  or  rather  to 
a^ne,  haw  arevoe  io  provide  far  ail  Ue  vieimu  9  how  shall  we  best  secure  theur  comfort- 
ttienppQrt  and  maintenance,  in  a  manner  most  consistent  with  the  claims  of  human- 
i?,  lad  the  pecuniary  resources  of  our  people? 

L  In  the  first  place,  I  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  that  '*no  person  should  ever  be  confined 
atkaitic  hospital,  if  he  can  have  proper  care  and  control  out  of  it** 

n.  loaanity  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States,  especially  among  the  middle  and 
omx  ekases,  and  more  provision  is  imperatively  demanded  for  them  in  all  the  states. 

m  Thb  may  be  public  or  private,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  the  present  plan 
sf  pnmding  for  all  our  lunatics  in  large  establishments  as  expensive'  on  the  average  as 
te  aheady  erected,   is  unwise,  inexpedient,  and  utterly  impracticable  as'a  general 


I^.   It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  other  channel  into  which  the  - 
(^naie,  harmless,  and  hicurable  cases  can  bc  d!r«rtM,'  so  as  to  keep'do^  the  bamber 
«f  piiients  now  maintained  at  sudh  hi^  rates  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  avoid ^«tiil  Is 
<i^ervise  sure  to  happed,  v^:  a  constantly  recurring  need  6f  an  InctWe^  of  iNsylntn 
inoBBodation.  '         ^        ' 

Y.  A  partial  Moeptacle  for  this  constant  overflow  could,  probably,  most  easily  and 
PNy  be  foondl,  in  a  transftrenoe  of  a  large  portion  of  chronic  cases  to  private  dweU- 
i9>«  !•  Boar  snecessfoUy  practiced  in  Scotland,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  £ng- 
l«i  r^aoee  and  Oermany — especially  at  Gbeel,  where,  for  many  centuries,  boarding 
Qdctting  for  lunatics  in  private  families,  has  been  a  regular  business. 

^  Hftfpitalff  for  the  insane  should  be  assigned,  ch  efly,  for  euratwe  purposes.  They 
■>  tot,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  used  as  asylums  for  a  class  not  dangerous  to  themselves 
*  <Aert;  or  who  have  merged  Into  an  incurable  staie.  Segre^tion,  not  aggregation 
*^  be  the  rule,  whether  applied  to  the  sick  in  mind  or  body. 

^  Establishments  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  mental  diseases,  should  be  spa- 
«%  cheerful,  well-warmed,  well-lighted,  well-ventilated,  situated  in  a  healthy  locality, 
*>^  fiffnished  with  every  convenience  and  facility,  which  experience  has  demoUstrated  io 
^Qiefal  in  the  restoration  of  mental  and  bodily  health.  ' 

VuLl-lt 
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ym  Such  hoBpitalfl  should  have  a  capacity  of  accommodating  not  exceeding  lOO 
acute,  recent,  curable  cases ;  while  there  should  be  accessory  to,  and  connected  with 
them,  under  the  tame  general  supervision,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  colony  with 
plain,  substantial,  inexpensive,  but  every  way  comfortable  farm-buildings,  adapted  in  all 
respects  to  promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  occupants,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating  a  family  of  fifteen  to  twenty  occupants. 

IX.  This  "tfo^ony,"  placJied  in  different  sections  over  the  farm,  may  embrace,  in  all, 
from  SOO  to  600  patients,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  provided,  as  one  acre  for  each 
patient  These  dwellings  are  to  be  distributed  so  as  not  to  congregate  any  large  number 
together;  and  each  section  should  have  its  own  superintendent  and  director,  with  such 
assistant  overseers  as  may  be  necessaiy. 

X.  The  two  departments,  the  hospital  proper,  and  the  *'co2offy,"  will  be  supplementary 
to  each  other.  When  patients  are  sufficiently  restored  in  the  hospital,  th^  can  be  sent 
to  their  homes,  or,  if  paupers,  be  transferred  to  the  farm  houses ;  and  wh«Di  there  occurs 
an  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  or  a  return  of  the  mental  malady  supervenes,  the  patient 
should  J^in  be  removed  to  the  hospital  proper ;  and  this  will  prove  a  constant  incentive, 
not  only  to  self-control  and  sane  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  acute  cases,  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  chronic  patients ;  lest,  by  violent  outbreaks  or  insane  behavior,  they  again 
lose  their  liberty,  and  be  consigned  to  the  wards  or  cells  of  the  hospital;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  insane  have,  to  a  good  degree,  the  power  of  ndf-control^  if  a  sufficient 
motive  be  placed  befbre  them.  Mechanic  wrrh^ojmy  well  supplied  with  necessary  tools, 
should  be  supplied  to  the  colony,  for  the  use  of  patients  during  such  weather  or  seasona 
as  out-door  labor  is  inexpedient 

XL  Cvratwe  hottpitaln  for  the  insane  should,  if  possible,  be  of  sudi  size,  and  so 
located,  that  the  relations  between  the  patients  and  thehr  friends  may  be  easily  main- 
tained. 

X"  Where  the  insane  are  well  enough  off  at  home,  quiet,  and  no  antipathy  exists 
against  any  member  of  the  family,  instead  of  sending  them  to  an  asylum,  the  state  might 
make  a  weekly  allowance,  if  the  family  be  poor,  of  two  or  more  dollars  per  week,  to  as- 
sist in  their  support 

Xm.  But  in  oases  where,  from  delusion,  antipathy,  or  idiosyncrasy,  a  removal  from 
home  is  rendered  expedient,  the  insane  may  perhaps  be  boarded  in  other  families,  at  the 
expense,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  state,  where  they  may  be  encouraged  to  labor,  under 
proper  supervision. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  good  in  the  present  system  of  treating  the  insane  in  our 
hospitals,  and  mudi  that  is  truly  admirable  in  their  mode  of  administration— hi  these 
respects  they  will  not  suffer  when  compared  with  any  in  the  world^ — ^but  they  are  not  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  oorrection  of  the  evils  of  insanity  in  general — they  cannot  cope 
with  it  in  its  extended  and  extending  magnitude. 

XrV.  A  modification  in  the  present  asylum  plan  of  building  is  greatly  needed.  A 
majority  of  the  insane  do  not  require  the  seclunion  or  restraints  of  a  hospital,  and  should 
be  domiciled  as  boarders  in  country  families.  This  would  diminish  the  cost  of  their 
support  more  than  one-half. 

XY.  The  celebrated  French  alienist,  Yalret,  says  that  *^reform  in  asylums,  for  the 
last  seventy  years,  has  consisted  in  a  progressive  departure  from  hospitals  and  prisons, 
and  in  an  approach,  as  close  as  possible,  to  ordinary  family  life.**  (AnnaL  Med.  FfychoL^ 
Jan.,  1867.)    Dr.  ConoUy  says  that  "the  time  is  at  hand,  when  a  majority  of  the  insane 
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vifi  be  out  of  hospitals,*'  and  that  *iio  person  should  eyer  be  eonftned  in  a  hospital  who 
cu  kie  premier  care  out  of  it" 

in   Dr.  Maudesly,  the  able  author  of  *The  Physiologj  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,** 

aithe  foo-in-law  of  Dr.  GonoUj,  and  the  superintendent  of  a  large  Junatio  asjlum  in 

h^ndf  remarks:  **I  cannot  but  think,  that  future  progress  in  the  improvement  of  the 

taiaentof  the  Insane  lies  in  the  direction  of  lessening  the  sequestration  and  increasing 

tbe  libertf  of  them.     Many  chronic  insane,  incurable  and  harmless,  will  be  allowed  to 

ipnd  the  remaining  days  of  their  sorrowful  pilgrimage  in  priYkte  fkmilies,  haying  ths 

cBidbrtB  of  ikmily  life,  and  the  f^oeless  blessing  of  the  utmost  freedom  tiiat  is  com* 

pitihk  with  tbeur  proper  care."— ^p.  480.)    He  goes  on  to  saj,  that  "the  one  great  im- 

pediaent  to  this  reform,  at  present,  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  public  ignorance,  the  unrea- 

auiag  fear,  and  the  selfiish  avoidance  of  insanity.    When  knowledge  is  gradually  made 

to  take  the  place  of  ignorance,  and  fiunlliarity  banishes  the  horror  bred  of  ignorance; 

tfea  wiQ  a  kindly  feeling  of  sympathy  lor  the  insane  unite  with  a  Just  reoogmtion  of 

t&ttr  ovm  interests,  on  the  part  of  those  who  reoeiye  them  into  their  houses,  to  seenre 

feUiem  proper  accommodation  and  good  treatment;  then,  also,  will  asylums,  instead 

of  being  vast  receptacles  for  the  concealment  and  safe-keeping  of  lunacy,  acquire  more 

■siiBore  the  character  of  hotpUah  for  the  iMone;  while  those  who  superintend  thera^ 

king  able  to  give  more  time  and  attention  to  the  sdentifio  study  of  insanity,  and  to  the 

I  of  its  treatment,  will  no  bnger  be  q;>en  to  the  reproach  of  forgetting  their  chaiv 

I  St  physicians,  and  degenerating  into  mere  house-stewards,  farmers,  or  secreta- 

riea."— p.  4«1. 

IVn.  The  public  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  In  regard  to  the  Importanoe  olT 
eeaifiii^  as  early  as  possible,  to  a  curative  hospital  or  asylum,  those  who  become  insane^ 
ts  tbe  earlier  the  treatment,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  prove  successfbL  Asyhnns  are  Ib> 
fispoiMUe,  and  the  restraints  they  exercise  are  ofien  indispensable.  So  ftr  as  sell- 
ooatiol  is  lost,  the  oontrol  of  an  asylum  is  necessary,  and  an  early  recovery  may,  in  a 
hige  B^ori^  of  cases,  be  safely  expected. 

CHABLES  A.  LEI,  IL  B. 
fuESMiLL,  May  880,  1870. 

Tbe  views  expressed  by  Dro.  MeFarland,  Patterson  and  Lee, 
ire  in  snbstaBce  identical  with  those  entertained  bj  the  board  of 
pabiie  eharities. 

The  popular  conception  of  an  insane  person,  is  that  of  one  via- 
Intly  excited,  if  not  dangeroas — a  man  in  a  state  of  high  mental 
exaltation.  There  are  comparatively  few  lunatics  of  this  type; 
vA  these  present  the  greatest  likelihood  of  permanent  care.  The 
ordinary  type  of  lonatics,  as  we  see  them  in  asyloms  and  in  alma- 
kmses,  is  that  of  extreme  depression.  The  treatment,  therefore, 
0f  insanity,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  consists  in  an  effort  at  at 
increase  of  vitality.  What  the  patient  needs  is  not  farther  de- 
fTttsion,  bot  on  the  contrary,  an  elevation  of  the  general  tone  of 
^  physical  and  mental  life.  He  lacks  stimnlns,  which  it  mast  be 
&e  effort  of  the  physician  to  supply.    The  \vA  aence  of  an  insane 
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asylum,  conetrncted  after  the  model  of  aprisoD,  with  banned  win- 
dows and  locked  doors,  must  of  pecessity  be  to  increase  the  men- 
tal depression  of  those  who  are  there  confined,  especially  in  view 
of  the  al^sence  of  any  snfficient  means  of  occupation  or  of  recrei- 
^on*  ^he  epeentiai  elements  of  life,  for  an  insane  J>er8on,  are  tK6 
same  which  are  essential  .for  a  man  in  perfect  ment^  &Dci  bodily 
health.  These  elements,  the  modem  insane  asylum  does  not  fully 
Su'p'plv.  The  principal  modification  of  the  present  system,  de- 
manded by  due  regard  for  tta  interests  of  the  insane,  is  an  in- 
creased  measure  of  sunshine,  free  air^  personal  liberty,  pleasant 
associations,  and  above  all,  useful  employment 

The  sifperintendents  of  insane  asylams,  educated  in  a  particular 
^lieorj,  accustomed  to  its  practical  working,  familar  with  its  bene- 
|ici^  results,  and  thrpu;eh  lopg  association  wi^h  lunatics,  in  close 
personal  relati(uis,  rendered  less  impressible  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  snfferiitg,  than  other  men,  are  not  so  easily  convinced  of  the 
rValdefects  of  the  present  systeni,  as  intelUgent,  impartial,  outside 
observers  are.  Tet  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  superinfen- 
flents  fully  anse^t  to  the  jasti9e  of  the  criticisms  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  This  board,  therefore,  does  not  base  its  desire 
^or  ah  improved  system  upon  financial  considerations,  but  upon  its 
'deep  conviction  that  ioifprovoments  in  architectural  ari^ngem'enta 
and  Q;rg^iz%tvop,^ will,  not  meet  the  fejt  want.  iTh'e  building,  anil 
the  restraint  of  which  it  is  the  instrument, ^avt^  no.  more  inljerent 
power  to  cure  insanity,  than  spiritual  exorcism  or  drugs.  While 
medical  care  is  necessary,  the  largest  results,  in  the  treatment  of 
Insanity,  are  due  to  moral  influence.  Ihis  moral  influence  ema- 
nates from  the  man  in  charge  of  the  institution.  It  is  the  result  of 
mental  contact,  Hud  must  depend  laxgely  upon  the  social  organi- 
jEation  of  the  institution.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  deny  that 
the  social  organisation  of  a  community  occupying  distinct  dwell- 
ings, is  very  different  firom  that  of  a  hotel  or  palace,  whose  inmates 
are  under  a  single  roof.  It  is  not  a  question  of  cubic  feet  aiid 
^ncbes  of  Qpa^,  of  protection  from  the  weather,  of  heating  and  ven- 
tilatioQ,  and  of  the  number  of  atteud|ants  necessary ;  it  is  a  question 
of  intellectual  aud  moral  relations,  of  freedom  and  of  labor.  The 
board  believes  that  a  community,  organized  upon  an  industrial 
.basis,  is  a  better  type,  and  one  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in 
its  results,  for  a  public  institution,  than  that  now  almost  universal. 
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The  alleged  increase  in  the  cost  for  attendance,  of  institntions 
organized  npon  the  new  syatem;  Wo\itA  ^f^bablj  be  nearly,  ii  not 
eDtirely,  made  up  bj  the  diminution  in  the  cost  of  architectural 
omatnentation,  of  steam-'heatihg  and  ventilation,  and  of  the  nn- 
D'eceteary  land  f  njnriofiiB  outlay  for  iYon  bolts  and  bars ;  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Increased  production,  consequent  npon  the  employment 
of  the  inmates  in  nsefnl  avocations.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  ^oost  is  melisnred  by  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  and 
above  the  results  attained ;  and  an  increase  of  expenditure  may  be, 
sod  often  is,  a  ditdinntion  of  cost 

The  board  do  not  believe  that  sQfl9cient  provision  for  tbedbronic 
insane  will  ever  be  made  npon  thb  existing  plan."^ 

*  The  foUowttig  extent  trcm  &  pri?ate  letter  bj  Dr.  Bdward  Janis,  of  DoroUebter, 
Xifs.,  w1m>  his  bitd  T^  extensive  experiefice  in  the  care  tnd  treatment  of  the  insane, 
\b  pnblished  bj  permission.  It  was  originally  addressed  to  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee,  of 
Poog^ikeepsie,  N.  T. :  "Host  of  joiirl^MS  in  regard  to  the  need  of  diverse  prepara- 
tions and  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  are  in  harmony  Vith  my  ovm.  I  fiiid 
Uiat  veiy  mftny  need  only  to  be  separated  from  distui'bing  canses ;  and  thus  «dvised'and 
managed,  they  recover.  A  large  part  of  the  others  only  need  guardianship  and  con- 
stant emplojmenV  They  need  no  repression,  no  grated  windows,  no  double  doors,  no 
bohs,  no  locks.  Very  few  need  the  last  Confidence  in  these  patients,  and  the  ehcour- 
sgement  of  their  own  'self-respect,  afe  the  most  Important  means  of  MSConUion.  All 
udne  repression  prefvenis  the'actidn  6f  the  UeaRhy  elStteirts.  Ijooki,  Bin'and«gratai, 
toottiiy  and  prevent  tUs  selfHiction  and  eo-opetati6t[L 

^  Work,  oecQpation  in  the  way  thc;y  have  |>een  accustomed  to— usefbl,  persistent  labot^ 
Mt  play  nor  games.  Did  you  ^ver  hear  of  the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  the  Irish  toiler, 
even  the  tradesman,  physician,  or  gentleman  of  leisure,  perhaps,  'satisfying  himself 
with  billiards  all  the  day  long  ?  This  Is  what  Is  offered  in  the  way  of  Occupation,  in 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  This  and  other  amuisements,  to  tiie  hungiy  bonl  that  nlMa 
l! 


"When,  a  ftw  years  ago,  the  trustees  Of  Woroeeter  hospital  fi>r  the  insftne  eoneolttd 
mt  about  an  amusement  hall,  I  urged  workshops  instead.  They  thought  differently,  and 
bought  a  billiard  table.  Might  they  not  as  reasonably  have  offered  a  diet  of  sugar  and 
•{nces,  instead  of  beef  and  bread  ? 

**  In  regard  to  hospital  construction,  my  main  idea  Is,  repression  limited  5y  the  neede 
«f  ike  patient;  hospitals  diverse  hi  theh*  parts— not  built  in  one  magnifloent  block,  to 
•qH  the  architect's  eye,'  and  be  {Mtdsed  by  the  outer  beholders ;  but  Varied  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  patients,  to  enable  the  managers  to  do  their  work  in  the  surest  and  easiest 
viy,  as  a  blacksmith's  shop  or  a  factory  is  fit  for  that  and  nothing  else.  The  hospital 
■bookl  be  in  detached  sections ;  the  bouses  separated  and  diverse,  all  the  parts  as  nearly 
like  an  ordinary  house  as  possible,  to  remind  the  inmates  as  little  as  possible  of  ropres- 
•km  and  confinement  Few  of  ihem  should  have  grates  or  locks.  They  Should  have 
wooden-sashed  windows,  and  light,  airy  rooms,  looking  hot  on  another  wing,  like  itself, 
with  strongly-barred  windows,  but  on  trees,  lawns,  fields,  or  other  attractive  dwellings. 
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rABT  SIXTH. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  INSANE  AND  IDIOTIC  IN  ILLINOIS- 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Palmer,  the  Board  of  Poblic  Ohari* 
ties,  upon  its  organization,  decided  to  pay  attention  first  to  the 
snhject  of  insanity  and  idiocy. 

In  1864,  in  Massachusetts,  under  a  special  resolve  of  the  legis- 
lature, a  commission,  consistinn^  of  Levi  Lincoln,  Edward  Jarvis, 
and  Increase  Sumner,  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  insane  in  that  state,  the  existing  provision  for 
their  care,  and  the  anM)ant  of  further  accommodation  necessary 
for  their  benefit. 

The  result  of  their  labors  revealed  the  fact  of  the  unreliability 
of  the  previous  census  returns.*  The  proportion  of  insane  in 
Massachusetts  was  found  to  be  1 :427;  of  idiots,  1:1084;  of  both 
combined,  1:302. 

The  census  of  1860  had  shown  the  proportion  of  insane  to  be 
1:692;  of  idiots,  1:1267;  of  both  combined,  1:407. 

The  census  of  1860  showed  an  increase  of  236,632  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Massachusetts,  since  1850 ;  yet  the  number  of  idiots  re- 
ported, had  decreased  from  791  in  1860,  to  712  in  1860,  making 
the  proportion  1 :  1728.  The  number  of  insane  reported  in  the 
census  of  1860,  was  2 :  106,  or  1 :  684.  The  proportion  of  both 
classes  was  1:437. 

The  proportion  of  insane  in  Illinois,  according  to  the  census  of 
1860,  was  much  leas,  being  stated  at  683:1,711,961,  or  1:2491. 
The  proportion  of  idiots  was  stated  at  688: 1,711,951,  or  1  :  2911. 
This  would  make  the  proportion  of  both  classes,  1 :  1347. 

The  board  felt  sure  that  these  representations  fell  far  short  of 
the  truth.  The  result  of  an  investigation  made  under  their  au- 
thority more  than  confirms  this  impression. 

"  I  base  these  opinione  on  my  own  experience  in  the  prirate  management  of  patients, 
with  only  an  ordinary  dwelling,  and  its  appurtenances,  and  on  the  result  of  my  sending 
one  patient  to  his  brother,  another  to  a  pleasant  boarding  place,  another  to  Europe,  an- 
other to  town,  another  to  the  regulated,  discreet  care  of  home,  etc.,  etc,  and  aU  ihese 
recovered. 

**  There  are  some,  who  need  repression ;  some  violent,  suicidal,  dangerous  lunatics,  or 
disposed  to  elope,  etc    All  of  these  must  have  their  necessities  met" 

*  See  note,  p.  11,  of  this  report 
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A  blank  was  prepared,  with  spaces  for  the  names,  post  office 
address,  conntj,  sex,  color,  birthplace,  age,  civil  condition,  occa- 
pation,  supposed  caase  of  insanity,  form  of  insanity,  duration  of 
disense,  number  of  attacks,  treatment  in  hospital  or  not,  curability 
or  iiicarabiiitj,  pecuniary  ability,  and  method  of  care,  of  twenty 
perrons.  A  copy  of  this  blank  was  sent  to  every  physician  in  the 
state  of  Illinois,  whose  name  and  residence  could  be  obtained, 
lists  of  the  physicians  who  pay  a  United  States  license  fee,  were 
procured  from  the  district  assessors,  and  supplemented  by  refer- 
ence to  a  state  business  directory,  and  by  correspondence  with 
physicians  known  to  be  engaged  in  practice  in  various  parts  of 
the  state. 

Table  I,  (see  appendix,)  shows  the  number  of  physicians  (of  all 
schools  and  no.school)  addressed,  and^  the  number  of  replies  re- 
ceived, also  the  number  who  were  deceased,  removed,  not  prac- 
ticing, and  who  failed  to  reply.  But  a  small  proportion  respond- 
^  to  the  first  communication.  Nearly  all  had  to  be  written  to  a 
second  time.  A  third  letter  was  sent  to  the  great  majority.  After 
all  this  effort,  only  1728  physicians,  out  of  4775,  sent  in  returns; 
and  the  majority  of  the  returns  received  were  blank,  the  writers 
statiniiC  ^^  ^^7  knew  no  insane  persons  nor  idiots  within  the 
bounds  of  their  practice. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  of  idiots  reported  by  name  (all  du- 
pticates  having  been  carefully  sifted  out)  is  1738,  or  taking  the 
population  reported  in  the  census  of  1870  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, 1 :  1461,  instead  of  1 :  2911,  the  result  given  in  the  census  of 
1660.  The  number  of  insane  reported  by  name  is  2367,  or 
1 :  1064,  instead  of  1 :  2191. 

There  are  then  at  least  4125  insane  and  idiotic  inhabitants  of 
Dlinois,  or  1 :  615  of  the  entire  population.  But  even  this  num- 
ber and  proportion  are  too  small ;  for  in  the  first  place,  many 
cases  are  without  doubt  unreported,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown ; 
and  then,  farther,  idiocy  in  the  person  of  infants  is  undistin- 
([uishable. 

The  results  of  the  census  of  insanity  and  idiocy,  made  by  this 
bowrd,  will  be  found  in  detail,  in  tabulated  form,  in  the  appendix. 
They  need  no  explanation,  except  to  say  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween insanity  and  idiocy  observed  in  them,  is  based  on  the  rigid 
definition  of  idiocy  given  by  Dr.  Seguta,  Dr.  Jarvis,  and  Dr.  H. 
B.  Wilbur,  according  to  which  true  idiocy  is  arrested  development 
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of  the  m^nti^l  faculties,  while  app^rept  ifJiocy,  in  in^pe  persons, 
i§  t^^  fOfialt  of  deg^per^cj,  ^etrogr^aiop  ;  the  (;wo  di^ering  not  in 
^pp^ranc^,  but  in  origiu.''f 

Wq  present,  in  1(119  connection,  1^  sprnqaary  statement,  as  fol- 

TABLE    I. 

'Table  I,  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  correspondence  had  by 
this  board  with  physicians,  on  the  subject  of  insanity  and  idiocy, 
and  the  number  of  replies  received,  etc.«  by  counties.    The  gene- 
ral result  is  as  follows : 
Number  of  physicians  addressed 4773 

Number  who  replied 1728 

Number  who  had  changed  their  residence 192 

Number  who  had  deceased 26 

Nun)ber  not  practicing 74 

Number  not  heard  from 27^3 

Total 4773 

This  result  indicates  certainly  a  large  amount  of  indifference  to 
the  investigation  made,  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Illinois.  This  indifference  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  counties  of 
Alexander  and  Cook. 

In  explanation,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  organization, 
authority  and  design  of  the  board  of  state  charities  were  unknown 
to  the  persons  addressed ;  many  of  them  regarded  a  reply  to  the 
qoeetions  asked,  as  a  violation  of  professional  confidence ;  many 

P  Idkx^  IB  a  Bpeoifio  infirmity  of  the  cnmio-tpinal  axis,  produced  bj  deficiency  of 
p|itrition  i^  iitero  and  in  neo-nati. — Seguin  ou  Idiocy,  New  York,  186^,  p.  89. 

In  making  this  inquiiy,  the  witneases  were  especially  requested  to  regard  the  scientifio 
and  recognized  distii^ction  between  lunatics  and  idiots,  and  cautioned  against  the  com- 
monly received  idea,  that  the  term  idiocy  should  be  applied  to  all  who '  are  depriTod  of 
mental  power.  An  idiot  is  one  who  w$s  originally  destitute  of  mind,  or  in  ^om  the 
mental  faculties  haye  not  been  deyeloped.  Those  who  haye  once  had  the  use  of  their 
mantal  fftcultieB,  but  haye  Ipst  them  through  the  process  of  disease,  are  not  idiots,  but 
demented,  deprived  of  mind,  which  has  once  been  em'byed. — Dr.  Jarvis'  Report,  Boston, 
1864,  p.  79.  •      ' 

Idiots  *  *  are  human  beings  of  imperfect  physical  organization  to  a  greatter  or 
less  degree ;  they  possess  the  germ  of  all  human  faculties,  not  expanding  by  reason  of 
the  physical  infirmiti^  or  dfefeots  ^f  organisation.  7th  Annual  Beport  of  N.  Y.  State 
Asylum  for  Idiots,  1858,  p.  19. 
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r 
others  (probably  the  great  majority)  failed  to  answen  becaase  they 
ksew  no  cases  to  report ;  and  owing  to  a  mistake  in  stamping  the 
rstom  envelopes  enclosed,  a  large  nnmber  of  the  replies  sent  went 
to  the  dead  letter  office  at  Washington,  instead  of  being  forwarded 
by  postmasters  for  collection  of  postage  due  from  the  board,  on 
their  receipt  at  the  Springfield  office. 

TABLB     II. 

Table  II,  shows  the  number,  sex,  color  and  civil  condition  of 
1738  idiots,  of  whom  there  were — 

Males 1061 

Females 675 

Xot  stated 8 

1738 

White 1780 

Colored U 

Not  stated 4 

I  1788 

There  were— 

Minied 27 

Single 989 

Not  stated 772 

1738 
The  total  number  given  is  manifestly  much  too  small,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  complete  retnrns.  Cook  county,  for  instance,  with 
I  population  of  350,236,  reports  no  more  idiots  than  Morgan 
eoQQty,  with  a  population  of  only  28,501.  The  same  proportion 
in  Cook,  as  in  Morgan,  would  raise  the  total  number  of  idiots  in 
the  state  to  2301.  Similar  corrections  in  other  counties  would 
iaerease  it  still  more.  An  additional  remark  as  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  returns  will  be  found  under  table  III. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  large  preponderance  of  male  over 
female  idiots.* 
The  small  nnmber  of  married  idiots  is  also  a  striking  fact. 

*Tbe  number  of  females,  of  all  ages,  in  any  community,  (except  in  regions  recently 
Kttled  bj  emigration,)  exceeds  that  of  males,  especially  in  densely  populated  districts, 
neb  as  Urge  cities. 

A  larger  number  of  males  are  still-bom,  than  of  fcmaled. 
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TABLE     III. 

Table  III,  shows  that  of  1738  idiots^  the  ages  of  102  were  not 

stated.    Taking  the  nnmber  1639,  whose  ages  were  stated,  as  the 

basis  of  calcalatioD,  there  were— 

Five  years  old  and  under 58  or     3.6  per  cent. 

From  six  to  ten 181   "    ll.l    "    " 

"    seven  to  twenty 613"    37.5    «    " 

"    twenty-one  to  thirty 472  "    28.8    **    '' 

*'    thirty-one  to  forty 183   "     11.2    "    " 

<*    forty-one  to  fifty 83   "      6.      «    " 

"    fifty  one  to  sixty 80"      1.8    "    " 

"    sixty-one  to  seventy 14  "        .9    "    " 

Overseventy 2"        .1"    " 

1636         100. 
Assuming  that  the  ages  not  stated  may  be  distributed  in  the 
same  ratio,  we  have,  as  the  total  result  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion— 

Five  years  old  and  under 58+    4=  62 

From  six  to  ten  181+  12=  193 

"    eleven  to  twenty 613+  39=  652 

"    twenty-one  to  thirty 472+  29=  501 

"    thirty-one  to  forty 183+  12=  195 

"    forty-one  to  fifty 83+    4=  87 

"    fifty-one  to  sixty 30+     1=  31 

"    sixty-one  to  seventy 14+    1=  15 

Overseventy 2+    0=  2 

1636+102=1738 
Since  true  idiocy  is  congenital,  or  if  not  congenital,  is  the  result 
of  early  arrest  of  development,  the  proportion  of  infants  and  child- 
ren, who  are  idiots,  to  the  total  number  of  idiots,  must  be  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  total  proportion  of  infants,  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  living  male  children  bom,  exceeds  that  of  the  opposite  sex. 

Mortality,  among  males,  is  greater  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  childhood. 
Subsequently  it  becomes  nearly  equal  for  both  sexes.  In  the  later  years  of  life,  it  is 
greater  among  females. 

These  facts  may  be  compared  with  that  obtained  from  the  tables,  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  male  idiots. 
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The  Datiooal  census  of  1860,  Bhpws  the  distribation  of  ages  to 

htre  been  as  follows : 

Under  five  years 4,842,303  or  15.4  per  ceut. 

From  five  to  nine 4,171,039"  13.3    "      " 

"    ten  to  nineteen 7,082,023"  23.6    "      " 

"    twenty  to  twenty-nine 5,726,280"  18.2  "      " 

"    thirty  to  thirty-nine-.. 4,031,123"  12.9   "      " 

"    forty  to  forty-nine 2,614,261"      8.3   "      " 

«    fif^y  to  fifty. nine 1,685,846"      5.1   "      " 

«    sixty  to  sixty.nine 888,770"      2.9   "      " 

Over  Bixty-nine 459,118"      1.6  "      " 

31,890,758         100. 

The  most  cursory  inspection  makes  it  apparent  that  nearly  or 
quite  one- half  of  the  idiots  below  the  age  of  eleven  are  unreported, 
being  either  unknown  to  the  physicians,  or  not  yet  recognized 
ts  idiots. 

Assuming  the  number  652  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and 
twenty,  inclusive,  to  be  correct :  and  supposing  it  to  constitute 
twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  as  the  census 
would  indicate  it  to  be  in  fact ;  the  actual  number  of  idiots  in  Illi- 
wns  is  2900,  or  1:S67  of  the  entire  population,  which  is  a  larger 
^portion  even  than  that  of  the  insane,  and  nearly  twice  as  great 
IB  the  osnal  low  estimate  given  on  page — .  The  result  reached 
bj  Dr.  Jar  vis,  of  Massachusetts,  in  i854,  was  l:ld34,  which  is 
ioubtlesB  far  below  the  truth. 

Two  facts  must  be  observed,  in  this  connection,  which  to  a  cer. 
taiu  extent  ofiset  each  other.  First,  the  proportion  of  idiots  to 
die  population  above  a  certain  age,  say  forty,  is  less  than  that  of 
persons  of  sound  mind  of  the  same  age,  in  consequence  of  their 
defective  vitality.  This  would  tend  to  lower  the  estimate  just 
readied.  It  would  be  still  further  lowered,  by  the  careful  elimi- 
BtHon  of  all  imbeciles  classed  as  idiots,  of  whom  there  must  be 
nany,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  to  the  contrary.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  again  increased  by  fuller  and  more  conu 
plete  returns  from  all  the  physicians  in  the  state. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  proportion  of  idiots  in  Illinois  (and 
probably  in  other  communities)  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the 
iaaane. 
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T  A  B  L  E  IV. 

Table  IT,  shows  that  of  1312  idiots,  whose  ages  are  stated, 

there  were^ 

Bom  in  Illinois 854 

"        NewEDgland 18 

"        New  York  and  New  Jersey 46 

"        Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 120 

^*        the  other  northwestern  states 56 

«<        Missouri  and  Arkansas 22 

'^       Xentackjand  Tennessee 60 

^^        the  other  southern  states ...» 35 

"        foreign  lands 101 

1813 
Not  stated 426 

1738 
Nearly  all  of  those  stated  as  born  in  the  northwestern  states, 
are  natives  of  Indiana. 

Of  the  101  foreign  idiots,  there  were — 

Germans 40 

Irish 20 

Eoglifih " 13 

Canadians 9 

Scandinavians 7 

Swiss 5 

f^rench 4 

Scotch a 

Hollanders 1 

101 

TABLE    V. 

The  distinction  between  dependent  and  independent  is  a  very 
fine  one  and  not  easily  drawn.  Bj  dependent,  are  meant,  not 
those  who  are  a  county  charge,  but  those  who  are  properly  ob- 
jects of  charity,  public  or  private. 
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Of  1351  idiots,  whoee  peoimiary  circamstances  are  stated,  there 


Dependent 692 

ladependent 659 

1351 
Not  stated 387 

1738. 

Of  the  669  independent  idiots,  78  are  reported  to  be  wealthy. 

Thns  it  appears  that  idiocy  is  a  canse  of  poverty ;  but  wealth 
and  social  station  do  not  exempt  their  possessors  from  the  liability 
to  idiotic  offspring. 

Of  998  idiots  whose  situation  has  been  ascertiiined,  there  are — 

In  the  almshouses 171 

In  jail 1 

In  insane  or  idiot  asylums 85 

At  home 733 

At  large 2 

993 
Not  stated 746 

1738 

TABLE     VI. 

The  causes  of  idiocy  are  classified  by  Dr.  Segnin,  the  great 
iuthority  on  this  subject,  as  follows:  He  distinguishes  between 
endemic,  hereditary,  parental  and  accidental  idiocy  ;  the  first  be- 
ing connected  only  with  some  forms  of  cretinism,  the  second  so- 
called  where  there  have  been  cases  of  idiocy  or  of  insanity  in  the 
I»receding  or  collateral  generations,  the  third  originating  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  father  or  mother,  and  the  fourth  occurring 
tfter  birth,  in  consequence  of  innutritions  diet,  want  of  insolation 
and  other  hygienic  requisites,  or  the  cause  may  be  hydrocephalus, 
measles,  whooping  cough,  intermittent  fever,  etc.  He  also  dis- 
tinguishee  between  simple  and  complicated  idiocy.  The  former  is 
profound  when  the  ganglia  are  altered,  and  superficial  when  the 
peripheral  termidi  of  contractility  and  sensation  only  seem  to 
be  dOfected ;  organic  when  the  organs  are  sensibly  altered,  and 
fiuttioBal  when  onrimpetfect  instromentaand  observations  do  not 
permit  us  to  trace  the  organic  lesion  as  we  do  the  functional  dis- 
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order ;  sthenic,  when  it  gives  the  child  nervous  impulses  without 
object,  and  asthenic  when  it  leaves  him  without  them,  when  thev 
are  wanted  for  some  object  Idiocy  is  more  frequently  compli- 
cated with  epilepsy  and  chorea,  less  with  paralysis  and  contrac- 
tures, least  of  all  with  blindness  and  deafness  ]*  and  its  decreas- 
ing severity  is  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  physicians  have  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  the  sup- 
posed causes  of  idiocy  in  more  than  365  cases,  which  are  classi- 
fied as — 

Hereditary 74 

Consanguinity  of  parents 44 

Parental  intemperence  or  profligacy 8 

Intra-nterine 15 

Sickness , ♦ 70 

Epilepsy 79 

Convulsions 35 

Paralysis 8 

Scrofula 6 

Malformation 11 

Accident 20 

365 
Not  stated 1873 

1738 

Seven  cases  are  reported  in  which  two  idiotic  children,  and 
three  cases  in  which  three  such  children,  are  the  result  of  marriage 
of  cousins. 

Among  the  intra-uterine  causes  of  idiocy  are  five  instances  of 
fright  during  pregnancy,  one  of  sickness,  and  one  of  excitement 
Idiocy  is  attributed  in  one  instance  to  the  mother  having  seen  the 
Aztec  children  during  pregnancy ;  in  another,  to  the  improper 
use  of  ergot  as  a  parturient. 

Eight  cases  of  hydrocephalus  are  reported,  and  two  of  chorea. 

One  cretin  is  reported  in  St  Clair  county,  from  France. 

Among  the  accidental  causes  of  idiocy  are  enumerated  one  case 
of  injury  in  parturition  ;  two  of  exposure  and  ngglect ;  one  of  too 
tight  bandaging  of  the  head  ;   nine  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  in  one 

*X  case  18  rq^rtod  in  Peoria  county,  a  girl,  who  U  thirteea  yean  of  age^  and,  not 
only  idiotic  but  also  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  The  duration  of  her  present  condition  ia 
stated  sttiileven  years,  but  It  is  more  probable  that  it  hM  lasted  from  birth. 
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of  which  the  sknll  was  fractured ;  two  falls ;  one  instance  of 
scalding ;  one  of  fright  during  childhood ;  one  of  a  mistake  in  the 
administration  of  medicine ;  and  in  one  case  the  idiot  was  made 
10  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  To  these  should  be  added  another, 
eoonted  by  mistake  among  the  insane,  in  Fulton  county,  where 
idiocy  was  the  result  of  giving  a  child  whisky,  at  the  age  of  three 
years. 

TABLE    Til. 

Table  VII,  is  the  first  of  the  tables  relating  to  the  insane,  and 
ibowB  the  number,  sex,  color  and  civil  condition  of  2387  reported 
bmatics. 

Ot  these  there  were — 

Iblee 1211 

Females 1176 

"2387 
There  were — 

White 3381 

Golfed 6 

2387 
There  were — 

Single 743 

Married 642 

Widowed 191 

T575 
Not  stated 812 

2387 

TABLE     Till. 

Table  Y III,  shows   the  distribution  of  insane  by  ages.    There 


TJoder  eleven 25 

From  eleven  to  twenty 184 

"    twenty-one  to  thirty 685 

"    thirty-one  to  forty 580 

"    forty-one  to  fifty 378 

•*    fifty-one  to  sixty 195 

"    sixty-one  to  seventy 79 

Over  seventy 26 

^52 
Not  stated 335 

2387 
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TABLE     IX. 

^Table  IX,  shows  &6  nativity  of  1813  of  the  2887  insane  per- 
sons reported  to  the  board,  as  follows — 

Bom  in  Illinois 503 

"         New  England 66 

"         New  York  and  New  Jersey 120 

"         Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 194 

**         other  northwestern  states 66 

'^         Missonri  and  Arkansas 21 

"         Kentucky  and  Tennessee 98 

"         other  soathern  states 58 

**         foreign  lands i 687 

1813 

Not  stated 57* 

1239 
Of  the^687  foreign  lunatics,  there  were — 

Germans 268 

Irish 820 

British 80 

Scandinavians 46 

Canadians 27 

French 25 

Swiss 6 

Sclavonic 5 

Portuguese 

Hollanders 

Belgian 

Italian 

African 

Not  stated 

687 
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TAB  LB     X. 

The  2387  Innatics  reported  are  dasBified^  as  to  the  character  of 
thetr  disease,  as — 

Mild,  inoffeiiBive 956 

Sxdtable,  tronblesome 452 

Yiolent,  dangerous 169 

1566 
Not  stated 821 

2887 
Ab  to  curability,   there  are,  in   the  estimation  of  their  phy- 


Cnrable 393 

Incurable 1069 

1452 
N ot  stated 1 936 

2387 
With  respect  to  the  treatment  received  by  them,  there  bad 


In  the  asylnm 927 

Not  in  the  asylnm 605 

1582 
Notstated 855 

2887 

TABLE    XI. 

In  a  very  large  nnmber  of  cases,  the  duration  of  the  disease 
was  unknown  to  the  physicians  reporting,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement.    There  were — 

Beeent  cases,  of  less  than  one  year's  standing 450 

From  one  to  two  years 150 

From  two  to  five  years.* 334 

Oyer  five  years 771 

1705 
Notstated 682 

2387 
Vol.  1—16 
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Table  XI,  shows  also  the  reported  namber  of  attacks  in  817 
cases,  bat  the  statistics  gireii  are  of  little  valae. 

TABLS    XII. 

Table  VII,  is  a  statement  of  the  present  or  former  occupations 
of  1470  out  of  2887  lunatics.    There  were— 

Laborers 138 

Engaged  in  domestic  avocations 616 

Farmers,  etc 479 

Mechanics 147 

Tradesmen,  etc 42 

Lawyers,  physicians,  etc 48 

1470 
Not  stated 917 

2387 

TABLE    XIII. 

Table  XIII,  shows  the  condition  of  1999  insane  persons,  of 
whom  there  were — 

Dependent 1134 

Independent 864 

1999 
Not  stated 888 

2387 
Of  1612  insane,  there  were — 

In  the  hospital 408 

At  home 733 

In  jail*...: 16 

In  the  almshouses 449 

At  largo 6 

1612 
Not  stated ^ 775 

2387 

*  Without  authority  of  any  law,  except  that  of  necessity. 
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TABLB    XIV. 

T«We  XIV,  shows  the  supposed  causes,  as  far  as  ascertained,  in 
1306oDtof  2387  cases  of  insanity,  the  causes  in  1181  ca^es  not 
bang  stated. 

The  causes  allied  are  classified  as — 

Hweditary 108 

Sickness 211 

Epflepsy 147 

Female  derangement 98 

bjuries 69 

Exposnre 26 

Excessive  labor 6 

Excessive  study 23 

lotemperanoe 42 

Seoet  vice 86 

rioincial  difficulty. . .' 56 

Disappointed  love 56 

Jedousy 14 

Domestic  trouble 92 

firief 49 

iHght 16 

Sdigioas  ezcitenient 94 

l^tnalism 14 

ToUtics 10 

1206 
Not  stated ^ 1181 

2387 
In  these  fourteen  tables,  are  all  the  data  for  an  accurate  compre 
hsimn  of  the  general  character  of  insanity,  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. Want  of  time  has  prevented  a  fuller  analysis.  It  is  believ- 
^  hj  the  board  that  the  information  thus  obtained  and  presented, 
k  the  first  time,  will  prove  of  great  value,  both  to  the  people  and 
Aers  of  the  state,  and  to  students  of  insanity  and  of  social 
■ieoee  throughout  the  country.  No  pains  has  been  spared  to  se- 
jttre  absolute  accuracy,  so  far  as  the  figures  go. 

Itii  the  intention  of  the  board,  hereafter,  as  soon  as  leisure  will 
JKhmt,  to  compare  th§  Usf;  of  ins^n^  ppr^ns  god  idiots  ip  their  po0<r 
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eesBion^  with  the  lists  returned  bj  the  U.  S.  census  marshals,  and 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  board  also  contemplates  a  renewal  of  the  effort  to  obtain 
complete  returns  of  insanity  and  idiocy  in  the  varioos  connties,  in 
the  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  present  report  will  increase 
the  interest  of  physicians,  and  enable  them  better  to  understand 
the  precise  olgects  in  view. 
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PART  SEVENTH, 

THE  COUNTY  JAIL  AND  ALMSHOUSE  SYSTEM. 

The  most  important  portion  of  the  work  of  the  board  of  public 
chirities  coneists,  probably,  in  the  supervision  and  reformation  of 
the  lystem  of  treating  criminals  and  paupers,  in  this  state. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  what  still 
remains  to  be  done,  will  now  be  presented,  under  three  heads. 

FinL — Account  of  the  visitation  by  the  individual  commis- 
lioDers. 

S$eond. — Statistical  fables  of  crime  and  pauperism. 

Tkird. — ^Remarks  and  recommendations. 

L    VISFTATION  OF  COUNTIES. 
▲DAH8  OOUNTT. 

Almshouse  {cUy  of  Quincy). — ^The  almshouse  in  Adams  county 
ii  in  good  repair,  but  not  of  suflScient  capacity.  It  consists  of 
two  buildings. 

J(dl. — ^The  jail,  erected  in  1837,  is  of  stone,  with  sells  eight 
feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  grated 
windows.  It  is  in  good  repair,  but  insecure  and  of  insufficient  ca- 
pedty.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
(Aer  than  separate  cells.  There  is  no  provision  for  bathing,  nor 
ibr  secular  instruction.  Beligious  instruction  is  given  once  a  week 
by  the  dty  missionary.  A  jail  record  is  kept,  showing  the  names 
o(  persons  confined,  their  alleged  offenses,  and  the  date  and  man- 
ner of  their  discharge. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  place  more  unfit  to  confine  human 
beiogs  than  this  Jail,  dark,  damp  and  extremely  filthy.  Much  com- 
print was  made  by  the  prisoners  of  their  food,  lodging,  etc.  The 
whole  surroundings  of  the  inmates  are  such  as  are  calculated  to 
bardenand  render  them  desperate.  C. 

No?.  85,  1870. 
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ALEX41fDEB  OOUNTY. 

Almshouse. — ^The  Alexander  connty  almBhonse  iB  located  at 
Thebes.  The  commissioner  did  not  visit  it  in  person,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  comfortable.  The  keeper  receives  the  use  of  the  farm, 
and  ten  dollars  per  month  for  each  child,  or  twelve  dollars  per 
month  for  each  adult,  cared  for. 

Sick  and  temporary  paupers  at  Cairo  are  provided  for  at  the 
Seminary  Infirmary,  under  charge  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  at  four 
dollars  per  week.  The  infirmary  is  also  used  as  a  marine  hospi- 
tal. This  institution  was  visited  by  the  commissioner,  and  is  a 
model  of  neatness  and  comfort. 

Jail, — The  jail  is  built  of  brick,  with  cells  eight  feet  high,  ten 
feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  a  grated  door  and  a 
small  grated  window  opposite.  It  is  tolerably  secure,  and  better 
supplied  with  light  and  air  than  some  of  the  jails  visited,  but 
nevertheless  deficient  in'these  important  elements  of  life.  There 
is  no  sewerage ;  no  secular  or  religious  instruction  is  given  ;  no 
provision  is  made  for  bathing ;  and  no  record  is  kept,  except  a 
board  account  B. 

Nov.  8,  1870. 

BOND  OOUNTT. 

Almshouse. — Bond  county  hires  out  its  paupers  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  At  the  time  of  visitation  there  were  seventeen  receiving 
aid.  The  statistics,  given  in  the  tables,  were  furnished  by  the 
county  clerk.  The  commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  paupers  in 
this  county  are  generally  very  kindly  cared  for.  He  found  one 
insane  pauper  in  the  county  jail,  kept  there  for  want  of  a  better 
place,  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  confined.  The  pau- 
pers are  scattered  over  the  county  among  the  farmers. 

Jail. — This  is  a  brick  and  wrought  iron  jail,  erected  in  1858, 
with  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  seven  feet  wide, 
ventilated  by  grated  windows.  There  are  two  cells  in  each  end 
of  the  jail,  with  a  hall  between,  sixteen  feet  wide.  It  is  well 
built,  secure,  of  sufficient  capacity,  and  better  than  most  of  the 
county  jails.  The  ventilation  is  tolerably  good,  and  the  jail  is  re- 
markably cleant  being  scrubbed  and  whitewashed  frequently. 
Jh^  sti^r^fl)  w}io  acts  as  jailof^  i^  ^  j^in^  man^  and  when  h^  baq 
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prisoners,  they  are  well  treated.    There  is  no  attempt  at  secalar^ 
or  religions  instruction,  and  no  provision  for  the  separation  of  the 
•exes.    The  privy  vaolts  are  deep,  and  provided  with  a  pipe  for 
the  escape  of  foul  air.  McG. 

Joly  28,  1870. 

BOONB    COUKTT. 

AlnuhcuM. — This  ooanty  has  no  alm&hoase.  The  county  pays 
the  keeper  $782  dollars  for  taking  care  of  the  panpers  from 
March  1,  1870,  to  March  1, 1S71,  for  which  he  undertakes  to 
board  and  clothe  them,  as  well  as  pay  their  doctor's  bills  and 
foneral  expenses,  in  case  of  stckoess  and  death.  Should  the 
paupers  averi^  the  same  number  during  the  remainder  of  the 
jstf  that  they  have  for  the  year  past,  this  will  amount  to  about 
$1  76  eodi,  per  week.  For  the  year  ending  March  1, 1869,  he 
reeeived  f  2  80,  per  week.  The  condition  of  the  paupers  and  their 
sleeping  apartments  were  unsatisfactory.  The  commissioner  found 
one  inaane  man  chained  in  the  barn,  and  learned  that  he  had  been 
constantly  kept  diained  for  the  last  three  years,  which  seemed  to 
be  unnecessary.  The  practice  of  letting  out  Uie  paupers  to  the 
private  citizen,  which  prevails  in  this  county,  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned, as  it  makes  the  keeper  interested  in  the  amount  it  costs 
to  support  the  paupers,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  labor  done. 

JM. — ^This  is  a  stone  jail,  being  situated  in  the  basement  and 
part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  court  house.  It  is  insecure,  as  any 
one  ean  communicate  with  the  prisoners  from  the  outude.  It  is 
belter  lighted  and  ventilated  than  the  majority  of  the  jails  visited, 
the  ventilation  being  through  grated  windows.  E. 

BROWN  OOUNTT. 

Almshou9e. — The  poor  fiu*m,  containing  one  hundred  and  five 
seres,  is  located  five  miles  from  Mt.  Sterling.  The  buildings  are 
in  bad  repair.  The  keeper  pays  $275  per  annum  for  rent  of  farm, 
tad  receives  $2  25,  per  week,  from  the  county,  for  each  pauper 
bosrded,  with  extra  payment  for  clothing,  washing  and  mending. 
The  keeper  hss  the  bcne^t  of  all  the  pauper  labor. 

ML — The  jail  is  built  of  sand  or  soapstone,  and  is  very  inse* 
core.  Prisoners  could  soon  cut  their  way  out  ^if  not  watched. 
The  jail  has  no  sewerage,  and  the  ventilation  is  bad,  being  through 
doors  and  windows.  L. 
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BUBEAir  COUNTY. 

Almakouse. — ^The  almBhanse  in  Bareaa  connty  conBiBts  of  foar 
bnildings,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  keeper  and  two  by 
the  panpers.  One  of  the  buildings  contains  sixteen  cells  for  the 
insane,  eight  in  each  story,  opening  into  a  hall  on  either  floor, 
where  the  inmates  who  do  not  need  to  be  confined  can  spend  the 
day.  These  halls  and  cells  are  all  warmed  by  a  furnace  in  a  cel- 
lar underneath  the  building.  There  is  also  a  small  house  occupied 
by  a  sick  man.  The  condition  of  the  buildings  as  to  repair  is  fair, 
and  they  are  of  sufficient  capacity. 

At  the  time  of  visitation,  in  1869,  the  provision  made  for  male 
paupers  was  insufficient*  During  the  past  year  an  ^^U'  has  been 
added  for  their  benefit,  which  is  two  stories  high  and  contains 
eleven  large,  comfortable  and  airy  apartments.  The  other  build- 
ings have  also  been  repaired,  at  a  total  expense,  for  repidrs  and 
building,  of  $5000. 

The  keeper  is  huipane  and  intelligent  The  matron  appears  to 
understand  and  appreciate  her  responsibility  and  duties.  The 
manner  in  which  the  paupers  are  provided  for,  speaks  well  for  the 
intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  citizens. 

JaU. — This  is  a  two-story  jail,  with  a  brick  wall  and  cells  of  iron 
bars  crossed,  surrounded  by  a  hall  or  corridor,  three  feet  wide.  It 
was  erected  in  1852.  It  is  very  insecure,  and  the  ventilation  and 
sewerage  are  very  bad.  A  new  jail  is  much  needed.  It  is  kept 
in  excellent  order,  and  the  sheriff  feeds  the  prisoners  well,  fur- 
nishing them  with  food  from  his  own  table.  Female  prisoners 
are  confined  in  the  debtors'  room  in  the  upper  story.  The  cells 
are  furnished  with  bibles,  and  the  jail  is  occasionally  visited  by 
clergymen.  A  record  is  kept,  showing  the  names  of  the  prisoners, 
date  of  commitment,  date  of  discharge  and  alleged  offenses.  The 
jail  is  used  to  confine  persons  committed  for  violation  of  the  city 
ordinances.  It« 

Nov.  11, 1870. 

CALHOUN  COXTNTT. 

Kot  visited,  in  consequence  of  its  inaccessibility,  and  want  of 
time. 
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CABBOLL  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Carroll  county  almshouse  consists  of  two  buildings, 
one  occnpied  by  the  familj  of  the  keeper  and  one  by  the  paupers. 
Iliat  intended  for  the  use  of  the  paupers  contains  five  rooms,  three 
below  and  two  abovp.  The  building  is  of  wood,  of  cheap  construc- 
tion, in  good  repair,  but  of  insufficient  capacity,  cold,  and  in  no 
way  calcnlated  for  its  purpose.  The  furniture  is  of  the  cheapest 
kind*  and  the  bedding  light.  The  food  is  sufficient  in  quality  and 
in  qaantity.  There  are  no  insane  persons  confined  in  cells.  Ko 
records  are  Kept. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  stone,  iron  and  brick,  with  cells  nine  feet 
high,  twelve  feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide,  well  ventilated  by  gra- 
tings at  the  top.  Provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
It  18  light,  clean,  and  reasonably  secure.  The  cells  are  surrounded 
by  a  wide  corridor,  and  those  on  the  female  side  open  into  it.  The 
cells  on  the  male  side  open  into  a  court,  secured  by«iron  lattice- 
work. The  drainage  is  good.  The  prisoners  are  well  cared  for. 
No  records.  C. 

Nov.  17, 1870. 

0A8S  COUNTY. 

9 

Almshouse. — ^The  Cass  county  almshouse  is  situated  five  miles 
east  of  Beardstc^n.  It  is  forty  feet  long,  by  twenty-four  in  width, 
built  of  wood,  and  contains  six  rooms.  No  sufficient  provision  is 
made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  keeper  pays  the  county 
$442.50  rent  for  the  nse  of  the  farm,  and  receives  two  dollars  a 
week  for  each  pauper  cared  for. 

JaiL — The  jail  was  built  of  brick,  in  1852,  lined  inside  with 
hard-wood  two  inch  planks.  The  cells  are  constructed  of  square 
timbers,  lined  with  two  inch  planks,  and  are  very  secure.  It  is 
well  ventilated.  There^  is  no  sewerage,  no  provision  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes  except  in  c^Us,  no  facilities  for  bathing, 
and  no  jail  records  are  kept.  L. 

Oct  4, 1870. 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — ^This  almshouse  consists  of  three  buildings,  one 
large  one  of  brick,  and  two  smaller  ones  of  wood,  all  in  good  con- 
dition, of  sufficient  capacity,  and  well  kept.    It  is  one  of  the  best 
poor-houses  in  the  state. 
VoL  1-17 
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Jail. — ^The  jail  was  built  several  years  ago.  The  walls  are  of 
brick.  The  jail  proper  is  of  ii  oa,  with  cells  seven  feet  high,  seven 
feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  without  light  and  without  ventilation. 
There  is  an  iron  corridor  three  feet  wide  around  the  cells,  which 
are  in  two  tiers ;  one  grated  window  furnishes  all  the  light  and 
ventilation.  The  jail  is  very  dark,  and  the  ai(  impure  and  unfit 
to  support  life.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes. 

Among  the  other  prisoners,  on  the  day  of  visitation,  were  two 
persons,  a  man,  and  a  boy  aged  eleven  years,  confined  .as  witnesses. 
The  boy  had  been  in  jail  four  months,  and  the  man  three  months 
— *an  outrage  which  has  no  excuse.  A  law  sanctioning*  such  an 
act  should  be  indignantly  expunged.  B. 

Sept.  2T,  1870. 

« 

0HBI8TIAN  OOUNrr. 

AlmBhomt. — The  almshouse  in,  this  county  has  been  in  opera- 
tion only  for  two  months.  The^building  is  new  and  tolerably  well 
arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  or  fifteen  paupers.  It  is  of 
wood,  two  stories  in  height,  thirty-eight  feet  long,  by  twenty-lour 
feet  wide,  with  an  "L,"  sixteen  j)y  twenty-four  feet,  and  contains 
twelve  rooms.  A  new  bam  is  building.  The  commissioner  was 
much  pleased  with  the  keeper  and  his  wife,  and  believes  that  they 
will  treat  the  paupers  under  their  care  in  a  humane  manner. 

He  has  about  the  whole  farm,  of  160  acres,  under  cultivation, 
during  the  past  season,  and  told  the  commissioner  that  he  had 
already  sold  $700  worth  of  grain.  The  county  pays  him  $900  a 
year,  and  he  furnishes  the  teams,  while  the  county  furnishes  the 
provision,  clothing,  and  medical  attendance  for  the  paupers.  It  is 
expected  that  the  farm  will  pay  all  the  pauper  expense  of  the 
county,  and  perhaps  yield  a  profit. 

During  the  past  year  th^cost  of  the  paupers  in  this  county  was 
about  $3,500.  There  is  at  present  one  pauper  outside  of  the 
county  farm,  who  costs  the  county  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  week. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  a  brick  building,  two  stories  high,  and  forty- 
two  feet  long  by  twenty-six  feet  wide,  erected  in  1862. 

The  jailor  occupies  the  lower  story.  The  cells,  which  are  ten  in 
number,  seven  feet  high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  are  on 
the  second  floor.    They  are  made  of  scantling,  and  lined  inside 
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with  oak  lamber  one  ipch  thick,  and  provided  with  barred  iron 
doors,  and  are  sarroanded  by  a  corridor  four  feet  wide,  with  eight 
windows. 

This  jail  is  kept  very  clean.  There  is  no  bad  odor  perceptible, 
bnt  it  is  insecure. 

The  jailor  seems  to  bo  a  humane  man,  who  treats  the  prisoners 

well.    The  sewerage  is  fair.  MoC 

Oct.  10,  1870. 

/ 

CLABK  COUNTY. 

Almshatise. — Clark  county  has  no  county  farm.  The  paupers, 
who  average  about  fifteen  in  number,  are  taken  care  of  by  Dr. 
Jennings,  on  his  own  farm,  one  mile  from  Marshall,  the  county 
leat  Dr.  Jennings  furnishes  everything,  including  medical  at- 
tendance, for  $2  18  per  week.  After  the  first  of  January,  1871, -a 
new  contract  will  allow  him  $2  25  per  week.  The  paupers  appear 
to  be  well  cared  for.  Dr.  Jennings  informed  the  commissioner 
that  they  received  the  same  care  as  his  own  family.  They  eat  at 
the  same  table.  He  also  provides  preaching  for  them  at  certain 
intervals. 

Jail, — The  jail  was  erected  in  the  year  1845.  It  is  of  brick, 
forty -two  feet  long  by  eighteen  feet  wide,  with  an  "L"  of  stone, 
eighteen  by  eighteen  feet.  This  "L"  constitutes  the  jail  proper. 
There  is  one  cell  below  and  one  above,  each  of  which  is  seven  feet 
high,  eighteen  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  wide.  The  upper  ^ell 
IB  called  the  debtor's  room,  and  is  used  for  female  prisoners,  and 
lor  thoee  committed  for  minor  offenses.  The  only  means  of  light 
tod  ventilation  are  three  small  apertures,  two  feet  long  and  eight 
inches  wide^  in  the  stone  wall.  It  is  insecure,  four  prisoners  hav- 
ing scaped  from  it  during  the  past  summer.  It  is  in  bad  condi- 
tion, and  badly  kept.  MoC. 

Sept.  15,  1870. 

CL4Y   OOUHTY. 

Almshouse. — Clay  county  farm  is  situated  three  miles  south  of 
Xeoia.  It  consists  of  two  wooden  buildings,  one  of  which  is  forty- 
two  ieet  by  eighteen,  and  the  other  eighteen  by  twenty  four.  The 
premises  are  neat  and  clean.  The  farm  is  pretty  well  managed, 
and  the  paupers  humanely  treated.  One  of  the  buildings  is  old, 
bat  has  been  repaired  and  whitewashed,  so  that  it  looks  and  is 
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comfortable.  An  abnndaDce  of  fiuit  and  vegetables  are  raised 
upon  the  farm.  No  out-door  relief  is  fnmiehed  in  this  county. 
The  supervisors  say  that  they  save  between  one  and  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  by  placing  paupers  on  the  poor  farm,  instead  of 
hiring  them  out  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  keeper  and  his  wife  seera  well  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
their  position.  The  cost  of  the  farm,  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  about  $1,200,  and  the  supervisors  think  that  in  another  year 
or  two  at  furthest  it  will  be  entirely  self-supporting. 

Jail. — This  is  an  old  jail,  erected  in  1845,  and  very  insecure. 
It  IS  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  the  lower  story  being  occupied 
by  the  family  of  the  jailor,  and  the  upper  divided  into  three  cells, 
eight  feet  high,  fourteen  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide.  The  cells 
are  composed  of  double  thicknesses  of  he^vy  planks,  filled  with 
nails,  and  ventilated  by  two  small  barred  windows  in  each  cell, 
one  of  which  commnnicates  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  other 
throngh  the  door,  which  is  solid,  with  a  hall  about  six  feet  wide. 
This  jail  is  clean,  but  poorly  ventilated,  and  should  be  condemned 
on  account  of  its  insecurity.  McC. 

August  24,  1870. 

CLINTON   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — At  the  time  of  the  first  visitation  of  Clinton  county, 
in  1869,  it  had  no  poor  farm.  Since  that  time  a  new  building  has 
been  erected,  55  feet  by  40,  with  an  ''  L  "  18  by  18,  containing  11 
rooms  very  well  arranged.  The  keeper  is  paid  one  dollar  and 
ninety-five  cents  per  week,  for  each  pauper.  The  physician 
receives  a  salary  of  $400  per  annum.  One  insane  pauper  is  kept 
at  $4  per  week,  outside  of  the  almshouse.  The  county  court  think 
that  the  pauper  expenses  will  be  materially  lessened  by  the  use  of 
the  poor  farm.    The  paupers  seem  to  be  well  cared  for. 

Jail. — This  is  a  stone  jail,  erected  in  1865,  with  iron  cells  eight 
feet  high,  ten  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide,  in  the  second  story.  The 
cells  are  poorly  ventilated  by  means  of  small  gratings  in  the  doors 
which  open  into  a  narrow  corridor.  Except  as  respects  ventila- 
tion, this  is  a  model  jail.  Provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes.  The  roof  is  all  sheet  iron,  which  makes  the  jail  intol- 
erably hot  in  summer.  The  excrements  are  carried  down  into  a 
vault  below,  by  means  of  larsre  pipes  opening  into  each  cell. 

Aug.  24, 1870.  "  McO. 

• 
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OOLSS    COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — ^Tbe  commissioner  did  not  visit  the  poor  farm  in 
this  coantj,  because  it  had  been  already  sold  an(>  another  pur. 
chased,  upon  which  the  county  was  erecting  a  new  building,  to 
which  the  paupers  were  soon  to  be  removed.  This  building  is  fif- 
ty-three by  thirty  feet,  with  an  "  L  "  twenty-five  by  eighteen  feet, 
aod  contains  twenty  rooms  for  paupers.  The  information  given 
is  obtained  from  the  county  officials,  and  from  the  keeper  of  the 
poor  farm.  The  keeper  receives  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  of  250 
acrea,  and  $400  in  money  from  the  county,  for  which  considera- 
tion he  gives  a  bond  to  take  care  of  all  the  paupers  sent  him  by 
the  board  of  supervisors,  providing  the  food  and  medical  attendance 
/or  them,  and  paying  the  expenses  of  their  burial  in  case  of  death. 
The  contract  just  stated,  takes  efiect-as  soon  as  the  new  almshouse 
is  completed.  Under  the  former  contract,  the  keeper  was  paid 
$1.45  per  week  for  each  pauper,  and  had  in  addition  the  use  of 
the  farm. 

Jail. — ^The  jail,  erected  in  1864,  is  of  brick,  with  cells  nine  feet 
high,  DiBe  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  It  is  poorly  planned  and 
built,  insecure,  and  without  proper  ventilation  and  sewerage.  The 
eoonty  contemplates  building  a  new  one  soon.  L. 

Sept.  17, 1870. 

COOK  COUKTY. 

Almshouse. — Cook  county  almshouse,  although  the  keeper 
seems  to  be  a  humane,  conscientious  man,  who  conducts  the  insti- 
tution to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  under  the  circumstances  and 
surroundings,  is  nevertheless,  for  so  wealthy  a  county,  a  misera- 
bly planned  and  badly  managed  institution.  Its  capacity  is  prob- 
ably not  over  450,  while  the  number  of  inmates  is  sometimes  as 
great  as  700.  OF  the  manner  in  which  the  insane  have  been 
hitherto  cared  for,  nothing  need  be  said.  A  new  county  insane 
isylnm,  in  connection  with  the  almshouse,  has  been  built,  of 
which  a  description,  prepared  by  the  architect  for  publication  in 
this  report,  is  appended.  The  farm  of  160  acres  is  worked  in  the 
interest  of  the  county,  the  superintendent  receiviug  a  salary  for 
hii  services.  The  inmates  do  nearly  all  the  farm  work,  also  the 
house  work,  and  make  most  of  the  clothing.    There  is  a  school 
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upon  the  premises,  which  is  attended  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen.  The  records  kept 
are  quite  foil  and  accurate.  They  consist  of  an  almshouse  register^ 
insane  register,  register  of  deaths,  order  book,  and  pay  roll.  The 
commissioner  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  dined  at  the  institu- 
tion, and  were  treated  with  great  courtesy. 

JaiL — The  jail  in  this  county  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court 
house,  four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pavement.  It  contaios  thirty- 
two  cells,  surrounded  by  corridors,  and  ventilated  during  the  day  by 
means  of  grated  doors  opening  into  the  corridors.  At  night,  the 
cells  are  closed  by  solid  wooden  doors,  with  a  small  aperture  in 
the  centre,  when  there  is  little  or  no  ventilation.  The  jail  is  so 
dark  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  gas  burning  in  the  corridors 
both  day  and  night.  The  cells  are  filthy  and  full  of  vermin.  From ' 
three  to  five  prisoners  are  constantly  confined  in  each,  and  notun- 
frequently  as  many  as  six  or  seven.  The  commissioner  is  informed 
that  several  grand  juries  have  declared  this  jail  a  nuisance.  Con- 
finement in  such  a  place,  and  under  such  circumstances,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  deleterious  eflect  upon  the  health  of  prisoners, 
must  exert  a  corrupting  rather  than  a  reformatory  infinence. 
Here  the  innocent,  the  youthful  offender  and  the  hardened 
criminal,  are  brought  into  the  closest  contact.  Here  the  insane 
are  confined,  awaiting  trial  and  transportation  to  the  almshouse 
or  asylum.  Here  witnesses  are  detained  who,  perhaps,  have 
never  seen  a  crime  committed,  but  are  too  poor  to  give  bail  for 
their  appearance  at  court.  This  deprivation,  even  of  prisoners, 
of  light  and  air,  elements  essential  tu  a  healthy  life,  is  con- 
demned, alike  by  reason,  .  religion  and  common  humanity. 
This  mingling  gf  heterogenous  elements,  regardless  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  persons  confined,  is  both  a  crime  and  a  blun- 
der.    The  jail  is  a  reproach  to  the  people  of  Cook  county. 

The  new  jail,  not  yet  occupied,  although  in  some  respects  bet- 
ter built,  is  open  to  the  same  general  criticism.  The  money  which 
it  has  cost  ($120,000)  has  been  poorly  expended,  if  not  thrown 
away,  as  a  single  circumstance  will  show.  Cells  facing  each  oth- 
er, with  open  doors  of  barred  iron,  are  separated  by  a  corridor 
not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  width.  This  arrangement  is 
utterly  unsafe ;  as  it  exposes  the  jailor  to  the  peril  of  seizure  and 
possible  death,  every  time  that  he  passes  through  the  corridor. 
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Betides  the  fodlitj  granted  to  prisDnere  of  free  conrereation  with- 
out obeervatioD,  or  being  overheard,  always  objectionable,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  for  two  desperate  men,  occupying  cells 
immediately  opposite  each  other,  to  agree  upon  the  jailor's  murder, 
as  the  warden  of  the  Connecticut  state  prison  was  murdered  not 
long  ago,  and  any  attempt  to  escape  from  one  of  the  conspirators 
would' throw  him  into  the  hands  of  the  other.  The  only  means  of 
remedying  this  defect,  is  to  close  np  the  barred  doors,  and  destroy 
the  ventilation  of  the  cells. 

f:g*Soin6  additionnl  statements  concerning  Cook  oonntj,  will  be  found  in  the 
appendiT  to  this  report. 

OBAWFOED  COUNTY. 

Almahouse. — Crawford  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  average 
number  of  paupers  supported  at  public  expense  is  fourteen,  who 
are  taken  care  of  by  a  private  person,  William  Beers,  who  resides 
at  Hutson,  at  a  cost  of  $2  each  per  week.  The  amount  paid  for 
the  care  of  insane  paupers,  is  $3  per  week.  The  coanty  clerk 
informs  the  commissioner  that  the  paupers  are  treated  kindly. 

Jail. — ^This  is  a  brick  jail,  with  six  cells  seven  feet  high,  six  feet 
long  and  five  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  a  barred  iron  door  in  each, 
opening  into  a  corridor  ten  feet  wide.  There  are  two  windows  in 
the  corridor.  The  cells  are  on  the  ground  floor,  dark  and  damp, 
but  dean.    There  is  no  provision  for  a  separation  of  sexes. 

Sept.  29, 1870.  McC. 

CUKBBBLAND  OOUKTT. 

Almahcmse. — ^The  Cumberland  county  farm  is  situated  three 
milee  northeastTof  Prairie  City.  It  consists  of  a  single  building, 
thirty-six  feet  by  twenty  four,  one  story  in  height,  with  ten  rooms, 
four  of  which  are  devoted  to  paupers,  and  six  used  by  the  keeper 
and  his  family.  The  house  is  old  and  out  of  repair.  The  keeper 
is  paid  $2.50  per  week  for  each  pauper,  and  furnishes  everything 
except  medicine  and  medical  attendance.  The  paupers  are  well 
treated. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  was  built  in  1858.  It  is  of  brick,  one  story  in 
height,  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  wide,  with  four  cells, 
eight  feet  high  and  seven  feet  square.  Two  cells  on  each  side 
open  into  a  corridor  three  feet  wide.  The  ventilation  is  bad,  and 
the  jail  is  insecure  and  badly  kept    It  has  been  condemned  by 
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the  grand  jarj,  and  the  conntj  is  agitating  the  question  of  build- 
ing another.  McO. 
Sept.  20, 1870. 

DEKALB  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — This  almshouse  conBists  of  a  frame  building,  thirty 
feet  by  twenty-two,  containing  ten  rooms,  occupied  by  the  keeper 
and  his  family,  and  an  ''  L  '^  twenty-six  feet  by  twenty,  containing 
six  rooms,  occupied  by  the  paupers.  The  arrangement  is  bad. 
There  is  also  a  building  with  three  cells  and  two  rooms,  for  the 
insane  and  idiotic.  These  buildings  are  in  bad  repair,  cold  and  un- 
comfortable, and  not  suitable,  in  their  present  condition,  to  be  used 
as  a  home  for  paupers.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  make  the  inmates  comfortable.  The  keeper  seems  to  be  a 
humane  man  and  to  have  a  desire  to  do  his  duty,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  both  he  and  the  matron  have  mistaken  their  calling. 
It  would  be  well  for  the  authorities  to  investigate  this  matter, 
since  it  is  not  every  kind  man  who  is  calculated  to  fill  a  position 
of  sc  great  responsibility. 

The  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county,  and  the 
products  used  by  the  paupers.  The  keeper  is  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices $650  per  annum.  He  also  receives  supplies  for  his  family, 
except  clothing.  A  record  is  kept,  showing  the  name  of  each 
pauper,  date  of  admission,  date  of  discharge,  nativity,  age,  and 
date  of  death. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  in  this  county  is  of  brick  and  wood,  the  cells 
ten  feet  high,  eight  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  six  and  a  half  feet 
wide.  The  outer  walls  of  brick  are  lined  on  tbe  inside  with 
wood.  One  cell  is  lined  with  boiler  iron.  The  cells  open  by 
grated  doors  into  a  corridor  twenty-five  feet  by  ten,  warmed  by  a 
stove,  and  ventilated  through  grated  windows  in  the  outside  wall. 
The  sheriff  is  a  very  humane  man^  and  treats  the  prisoners  well, 
furnishing  them  not  only  with  the  necessaries  of  physical  life, 
but  with  books  and  papers.  He  keeps  the  premises  in  order 
and  requires  the  inmates  to  bathe  at  stated  intervals.  The 
capacity  of  the  jail  is  insufficient,  and  a  new  jail  is  very  much 
needed.  Female  prisoners  are  confined  in  the  debtor's  room,  in 
the  second  story.  R. 

Nov.  20, 1870. 
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DE  WITT   COTJNTT. 

AhnshauM. — Until  this  year,  De  Witt  connty  has  let  its  poor  to 
the  lowest  bidder.  Becently,  a  county  farm  has  been  porchased, 
on  which  the  authorities  are  erecting  buildings.  They  propose  t<» 
pay  the  keeper  a  salary. 

JaU. — ^The  De  Witt  county  jail  is  of  brick,  with  cells  eight  feet 
long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  is  in  good  repair,  secure,  and  of  sufii- 
d^it  capacity.  It  is  well  kept,  but  small  and  dark,  without  ven- 
tiladon  and  without  sewerage.    The  privy  is  in  the  jail. 

Oct  1,  1870.  B. 

DOUGLAS  OOUHTT. 

Mmahouse. — ^The  almshouse  consists  of  a  single  substantial 
frame  building,  two  stories  in  height,  commodious  in  its  plan,  and 
of  sufficient  capacity ;  it  is  in  good  repair,  and  well  kept.  The 
keeper  receives  $3.50  per  week  for  each  pauper,  and  hires  the 
&nn  by  the  acre.    The  inmates  seem  to  be  comfortable. 

JaU. — The  jail,  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house, 
and  erected  in  1868,  is  small  and  badly  constructed.  The  cells 
ftre  seven  feet  high,  seven  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide.  They 
&ce  each  other,  and  open  into  a  corridor  only  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  width.  There  is  very  little  light  or  air,  no  sewerage,  and  very 
little  room  for  exercise.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  separation 
<^  the  sexee.  B. 

Sept  26, 1870. 

DU  PAGB  COTJNTT. 

Alifuhau»e. — ^DoPage  connty  has  no  almshouse;  each  town 
npports  its  own  poor,  the  supervisor  placing  them  in  private  fEun- 
lEes,  and  no  report  of  the  number  or  cost  is  made  to  the  county 
derk. 

Jail. — ^The  basement  of  the  court  house  in  this  county  is  used 
for  jail  purposes.  A  hall  extends  from  one  side  to  the  other,  for- 
tr-fjght  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  into  which  thirteen  cells 
open,  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide.  The  cells 
ire  ventilated  by  means  of  grated  doors  opening  into  the  halU  and 
bj  a  tin  pipe  two  inches  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  top  of 
cadi  cell  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  The  hall  is  ventilated  by 
two  large  windows,  three  by  six  feet,  near  each  end.  The  jail  is 
uffidently  warmed  by  a  stove  at  each  end  of  the  hall.  The 
Vol.  1—18 
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privies  connected  with  the  j^Il  are  at  a  distance  from  the  cells,  so 
that  they,  produce  no  unpleasant  odor.  A  debtor's  room  in  the 
second  story  is  used  to  confine  female  prisoners.  A  record  is 
kept,  showing  the  name  of  each  prisoner,  and  date  of  commitment 
and  of  discharge.  The  jail  is  in  ^ood  repair  and  of  sufficient 
capacity,  but  insecure,  although  built  of  stone.  Communication 
on  the  part  of  prisoners  with  outsiders  is  easy.  R. 

November  4, 1870. 

EDGAR  COUNTY. 

Alms/untse. — ^The  poor  farm  in  Edgar  county  is  a  good  one. 
The  almshouse  consists  of  a  main  building  of  frame,  and  out- 
houses containing  sixteen  rooms  only.  The  superintendent  has 
the  use  of  the  farm,  and  receives  $400  per  annum  for  taking  care 
of  the  paupers.  The  general  arrangement  is  good,  and  the  in- 
mates are  well  fed.  There  are  two  incurably  insane  persons  con- 
fined here. 

JaiL — The  jail  was  built  in  1858.  The  jail  proper  is  con- 
structed wholly  of  iron,  with  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long, 
and  eight  feet  wide,  opening  into  a  corridor  running  through  the 
center.  It  is  very  well  ventilated  through  the  roof,  and  much 
superior  to  most  of  the  jails.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  sep- 
aration of  the  sexes.  L. 

Sept.  21, 1870. 

EDWARDS  COUNTY. 

Ahmhotcse, — Edwards  county  has  no  poor  farm.  At  the  date 
of  visitation,  there  were  seven  paupers  in  the  county,  five  of 
whom  were  males  and  two  females.  One  of  the  males  is  an  idiot, 
another  a  lunatic.  The  paupers  are  placed  with  various  persons 
through  the  county.  The  price  paid  for  each  pauper,  on  an  aver- 
age,  is  (1.50  per  week.    The  pauper  tax  is  very  light. 

Jail. — ^The  jail,  erected  in  1858,  is  of  brick,  twenty  feet  by 
thirty-six,  with  iron  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  wide,  having  doors  of  barred  iron,  and  a  small  barred  window 
in  the  back  of  each  cell.  The  ventilation  is  fair ;  no  oppressive 
smell  is  apparent.  Ko  provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  county  judge  says  that  Edwards  county  has  but  little 
use  for  a  jail,  but  expects  to  have,  whenever  it  is  reached  by  railroad^ 

Aug.  18,1870.  McC. 
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BFFIHGHAM  OOUNTY. 

Mmskouse. — At  the  time  of  the  visitatioii  of  this  coantj,  in 
ISO,  the  paupers  were  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  there  being 
ooeoQDty  farm.  Effingham  county  is  now  using  the  old  court 
ioQse  at  Ewington,  the  former  county  seat,  for  a  poor  house.  The 
boOdincr  ig  of  brick,  forty  feet  square  and  two  stories  in  height, 
with  eight  rooms.  The  average  number  of  paupers  cared  for  here 
is  fifteen ;  the  average  number  outside  is  live.  The  price  paid  for 
the  care  of  paupers,  in  or  out  of  the  almshouse,  is  $2  74  a  week. 
The  almshouse  is  better  kept  than  usual.  The  keeper  is  a  humane 
man,  and  treats  the  inmates  kindly. 

JbiZ.— The  jail  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  jailor's  house.  The 
jaO  proper  is  made  of  iron  bars  crossing  each  other  at  a  distance  of 
im  inches  apart,  so  that  the  outside  wall  of  all  the  cells  is  an  open 
httiee.  This  secures  very  good  ventilation.  The  cells  are  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  corridor  six  feet  wide,  with  four  windows. 
The  jail  is  insecure,  in  consequence  of  the  bars  of  iron  not  being 
saffidently  strong.  Several  escapes  have  been  effected  within 
the  past  two  years.  A  reform  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
lioesa.  The  filth,  at  the  time  of  visitation,  was  so  great  as  to  be 
offensive,  and  is  wholly  inexcusable.  In  1^69,  there  was  confined 
I  in  the  jail  an  insane  man,  who  had  been  returned  from  the  asylum 
;  ttiTtcksonvillo,  of  whom  little  care  seemed  to  be  taken. 

Ang.  11, 1870.  McO. 

i 

i  FAYETIE  OOUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Fayette  county  almshouse  is  situated  three 
Hiies  northwest  of  Yandalia.  It  consists  of  two  buildings,  one 
fcrty  feet  by  twenty,  and  the  other  sixteen  feet  square,  containing 
Bine  rooms,  of  which  three  are  used  by  the  family  of  the  keeper. 
^  management  has  been  much  improved  since  the  first  visita- 
&n.  The  keeper  is  a  good  man,  and  treats  the  paui)ers  well. 
The  buildings  are  rough  but  comfortable.  There  have  been  as 
ittnj  as  thirteen  inmates  at  a  time,  during  the  past  year,  but  eight 
lithe  average  number.  Three  of  the  paupers  cared  for  are  idiots, 
fcd  could  be  benefited  by  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  at 
Jidksonyille.  One  man,  old,  bedridden,  very  filthy  and  disagree- 
iUe,i8  kept  in  a  small  log  house,  separate  from  the  main  building. 
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Jail. — ^Tbe  jail  is  upon  the  first  floor,  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  court  house.  Inside  of  the  brick  wall  there  is  a  tier  of 
hewn  logs,  and  that  is  covered  with  inch  boards,  inside  of  which 
are  placed  iron  cells  seven  feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  six  feet 
wide;  the  cell  doors  open  into  a  corridor  eight  feet  wide,  and  twen- 
ty-four foet  long.  There  are  two  barred  windows  in  the  brick 
wall,  a  grated  door  to  each  cell,  and  in  the  top  of  each  cell  a  email 
opening  for  ventilation.  At  the  time  of  visitation,  the  jail  was  in 
a  desperate  condition.  Two  insane  men  had  been  recently  put  in 
for  safe  keeping,  which  rendered  it  almost  unendurable.  One  of 
the  prisoners  said  to  the  commissioner :  "  For  God's  sake  see  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  have  the  insane  men  removed !"  It 
was  hardly  lit  for  occupation  before  these  men  were  put  in,  and 
their  admission  has  increased  the  odor  and  stench  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  is  an  outrage  to  confine  a  criminal  in  it.  It  ought  to  be 
condemned  for  want  both  of  ventilation  and  of  sewerage.  Since 
the  last  visit  of  the  commissioner,  the  board  of  supervisors  have 
taken  steps  toward  the  building  of  a  new  jail.  The  grand  jury 
has  also  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  The  commissioner  is  confident 
that  the  jail  will  be  put  into  better  condition  before  long. 

Sept.  3, 1870.  McC. 

FOBD  OOUNTT. 

Almshouse. — Ford  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  supervisor 
of  each  town  provides  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in  private 
families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a  general  tax  on  the  county. 
Partial  support  is  allowed  to  paupers  in  their  own  families.  The 
number  of  towns  in  this  county  is  twelve.  The  county  paid,  during 
the  past  year,  $60  for  the  services  of  a  physician,  and  for  medicine. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  in  the  lower  story  of  the  court  house,  but 
above  ground.  The  outside  walls  are  of  stone.  There  are  three  cells 
for  prisoners,  one  of  which  has  walls  of  plank  two  inches  thick, 
lined  with  boiler  iron,  and  is  tolerably  safe.  Bat  the  ventilation 
is  very  bad.  The  walls  and  floors  of  the  other  two  cells  are  of 
plank,  two  or  three  inches  thick.  There  is  a  fourth  cell  for  debtors. 
In  front  of  the  cells  is  a  corridor  nine  feet  wide,  where  the  pris- 
oners sit.  A  window  in  the  outside  wall  opens  into  this  corridor. 
The  only  ventilation  of  the  cells  is  through  a  small  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  door.  The  jail  is  insecure,  very  dark,  without  venti- 
lation and  without  sewerage.   There  is  a  privy  in  the  jail.    A  new 
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jaQisyery  much  needod.  One  prisouer  escaped  into  the  court 
room  above,  by  barning  a  hole  in  the  upper  floor  of  his  cell  with  a 
cmdle.  McC. 

Nov.  16, 1870. 

FBAKKLIN  OOUNTT. 

AlmsAou$e. — The  almshouBe  in  this  county  consists  of  two 
baiidiogB,  one  of  which,  occupied  by  the  keeper,  is  of  logs.  There 
u  a  frame  building  for  the  paupers,  in  good  repair,  but  of  scarcely 
Bafficient  capacity.  The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  visita- 
tioD  was  ten,  of  whom  six  were  insane  or  idiotic,  and  two  were 
Uhd.  The  paupers  fare  as  well  as  the  family  of  the  keeper.  The 
keeper  is  paid  $2  25  a  week,  and  furnishes  everything  except 
medicine  and  medical  attendance.  He  raised  upon  the  farm  this 
yetr,  600  bushels  of  corn,  40  of  wheat,  and  200  of  oats;  also,  an 
acre  of  sorghum.  There  is  an  apple  orchard  upon  the  place,  and 
agirden. 

JaiL — ^This  jail  is  of  iron.  It  was  erected  in  1862.  The  plan 
wtt.patented  December  20th,  1859,  by  Yalleau  and  Jacobs,  Oin- 
dnoati,  Ohio.  The  outside  door  is  of  solid  iron,  with  a  little 
opening,  and  a  small  shutter  closed  by  a  button,  through  which 
the  keeper  can  look.  The  inside  door  is  of  iron  bars,  crossed. 
The  cells  have  doors  with  round  iron  bars  an  inch  thick,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  apart ;  and  the  doors  can  all  be  fastened  at  once 
on  eaeh  side  by  a  peculiar  cell  door  fastening,  patented  Nov.  15, 
1859.  Eadi  cell  has  a  water  closet  in  it,  and  there  appears  to  be 
in  apparatus  for  flooding.  There  is  a  pump  in  the  corridor  be- 
tween the  cells ;  a  window  at  one  end  with  a  double  grate,  and  a 
doee  iron  shutter  outside.  There  are  two  gratings  in  the  floor  of 
the  conidor,  and  one  large,  double  grating  in  the  ceiling,  with  an 
opening  for  ttie  stove  pipe.  The  space  above  is  open  to  the  roof. 
There  have  been  iron  bedsteads  in  the  cells,  but  at  present  there 
■  ooly  one  in  the  jail.  The  jailor  stated  that  a  negro  succeeded 
in  prying  off  his  cell  door,  and  that  one  night,  some  of  the  prison- 
en  pried  off  two.  Two  prisoners  escaped  by  drilling  out  the  ven- 
tilator in  the  floor.  The  jail  is  secure  when  the  cell  doors  are  fas- 
tened. The  secretary  of  the  board  saw  a  man  and  woman  in  the 
eorridor  together.  The  keeper  said  that  the  woman's  husband 
WIS  in  the  jail  with  her.  The  premises  have  not  been  cleaned  for 
a  year  or  more.  "W. 

Oct  36, 1870. 
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FOLTOS  COUHTT. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouBe  in  this  county  is  a  very  large  one, 
being  one  hundred  and  thirtj-one  feet  in  length  by  thirty-six  in 
width,  and  contains  sixty-fire  rooms,  of  which  fifty  are  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  paupers.  There  is  a  kitchen  in  the  basement,  and 
a  dining  room  for  each  sex,  separately,  upon  the  first  floor.  The 
capacity  is  one  hundred.  There  were  only  thirty-one  inmates  on 
the  day  of  visitation.  The  house  is  partly  old  and  partly  new, 
but  all  in  good  repair.  There  is  a  general  want  of  cleanliness 
throughout  the  building,  and  the  cells  occupied  by  the  insane  are 
especially  cold  and  filthy.  There  seemed  to  be  a  deficiency  of 
beds  and  bedding  for  the  inmates. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  stone  and  iron,  with  slate  roof.  It  was 
erected  in  1867,  at  an  ex[>ense  sufficient  to  have  secured  a  first 
class  prison;  but  the  cells  are  so  low,  and  the  windows  so  small, 
that  it  is  both  dark  and  damp  and  poorly  ventilated.  The  com- 
missioner saw  the  prisoners  at  dinner,  and  thdr  tbod  was  of  good 
quality,  and  of  sufficient  quantity.  The  Metnodist  clergyman  oc- 
casionally visits  the  prison.  C. 

Nov.  24, 1870. 

GALLATIN  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  three  comfortable  log 
buildings,  each  fourteen  feet  square.  The  keeper  receives  three 
dollars  a  week  for  each  inmate,  and  pays  rent  for  the  use  of  the 
farm.    The  paupers  are  apparently  well  cared  for. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  of  brick,  lined  with  hewn  logs  and  plank.  It 
is  made  secure,  and  a  corridor  thirty-six  feet  long  and  five  feet 
wide,  where  the  prisoners  spend  their  time  during  the  day,  is  com- 
paratively comfortable ;  but  the  cells  are  unfit  for  use.  Four  one 
inch  holes  through  an  iron  door,  afford  all  the  air  they  have  at 
night.  There  is  no  sewerage.  Gallatin  county  needs  a  better 
jail.  B. 

Nov.  13, 1870. 

GRRENB  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Greene  county  is  now  building  a  new  almshouse,  to 
contain  fifty  paupers.  From  representations  made  to  the  commis- 
sioner, he  judges  that  it  will  be  a  model  building.    The  former 
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foat  farm  having  been  sold,  the  oommissioner  did  not  visit  it,  but 
bad  the  assurance  that  all  was  as  it  should  be. 

Jifl.— The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  was  erected  in  1860,  in  con- 
nection with  the  jailor's  house.  The  corridor  is  about  fire  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  no  sewera£:e.  The 
mauttes  are  well  cared  for.  Two  insane  persons  were  confined  in 
the  jail  on  the  day  of  visitation.  L. 

Sept  8, 1870. 

GETJNDY  OOUISTT. 

Almshouse. —The  almshouse  in  this  county  was  built  by  detach- 
ments, and  is  very  irregular  in  shape.  It  contains  ten  rooms,  is 
old,  cold,  comfortless,  destitute  of  facilities  for  bathing,  and  is  as 
bidly  arranged  as  it  can  be.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 
comfortable  in  it.  A  separate  room,  ten  feet  square,  is  attached, 
in  which  insane  persons  are  confined.  The  keeper  is  allowed  the 
use  of  the  farm,  and  of  three  cows,  and  is  paid  one  dollar  per  week 
far  each  paaper  cared  for.  The  county,  furnishes  clothing  and 
medical  attendance.  This  method  of  providing  for  paupers  is 
vron^,  as  it  makes  the  man  in  charge  interested  in  the  cost  of 
disir  support.  This  is  the  only  place  where  the  county  insane  can 
be  sent  who  are  not  received  at  the  asylum,  a  sad  commentary 
npon  their  condition. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  a  two  story  building,  thirty-six  feet  long  by 
Qgfateen  in  width.  The  lower  story  is  of  stone,  and  used  for  the 
confinement  of  prisoners.  The  upper  story  is  of  brick  and  occu- 
pied by  the  sheriff  and  his  family.  It  was  erected  in  1865,  and 
is  a  very  poor  structure,  badly  ventilated,  dark  and  insecure.  The 
iheriff  is  a  humane  man,  and  treats  prisoners  well,  furnishing 
diem  with  books  and  with  papers.  Forty-nine  persons  have  been 
wmmitted  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1869,  twenty- 
leven  of  whom  were  committed  for  violation  of  the  city  ordi- 
ttoces.  ,  E. 

Aug.  »7, 1870. 

HAMILTON  OOUlilTT. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county  consists  of  two  log 
bnildings,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  keeper,  the  other  by 
tke  paupers*  The  pauper  house  contains  two  rooms,  joined  by  a 
peidi;  and  one  of  the  rooms  is  divided  through  the  centre  by  a 
pertition.    The  keeper  is  paid  two  dollars  a  week  for  each  pauper 
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cared  for,  and  fumishee  everything,  including  medicine  and  medi- 
cal attendance.  There  were  only  five  inmates  on  the  day  of 
visitation,  of  whom  two  were  idiotic. 

Jail.^^The  jail,  which  is  wholly  detached  from  any  building,  is 
situated  in  the  court  house  yard,  and  was  visited  in  company  with 
a  party  of  gentlemen  after  night.  There  were  no  prisoners  in  it 
at  the  time  of  visitation,  but  signs  of  their  former  presence  were 
abundant.  The  stench  was  intolerable.  The  jail  is  of  iron,  and 
a  good  one  of  its  class.  These  jails  are  open  to  many  serious 
objections.  W. 

Oct.  25, 1870. 

HANCOCK  OOTINTT. 

Almshouae, — ^The  almshouse  consists  of  a  main  building  thirty- 
six  by  fifty-two,  with  an  "  L ''  sixteen  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  a 
smaller  building,  sixteen  feet  by  twenty,  for  confining  the  insane. 
The  number  of  rooms  is  sixteen,  of  which  seven  are  used  by  the 
keeper  and  his  family.  No  records  are  kept.  The  keeper 
receives  $1000  imd  the  use  of  the  farm  for  taking  charge,  feeding 
and  clothing  the  county  paupers. 

JaM. — ^The  jail,  built  in  1866,  is  of  stone,  with  cells  seven  feet 
high,  seven  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  ventilated  by  grated 
doors  to  the  cells,  and  pipes  extending  from  the  top  of  each  cell 
through  the  roof.  ,  O. 

Dec.  10, 1869. 

HARDIN  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Hardin  county  has  no  almshouse. 

Jail, — The  jail  is  a  small  brick  building,  out  of  repair,  with  one 
cell,  sixteen  by  four  feet,  which  is  the  only  portion  in  use.  There 
is  no  -sewerage  and  very  little  light  or  air.  B. 

Kov.  12, 1870. 

HENDERSON  OOUNTT. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  [consists  of  three  bnildiogs,  one 
forty  feet  by  fifty  in  size,  another  twenty-eight  by  forty,  and  a 
third  sixteen  by  twelve.  There  are  twenty -five  rooms,  of  which 
six  are  occupied  by  the  keeper  and  his  family,  one  is  a  kitchen 
and  dining  room  for  the  inmates,  one  a  sitting  room  for  the 
males,  one  a  sitting  room  for  the  females,  and  the  rest  are  ocea- 
pied  as  sleeping  apartments.  There  are  four  cells  for  the  confine* 
ment  of  the  insane. 
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Jail. — ^The  jail  i8  of  stone,  eecnre,  in  good  repair,  and  of  enffi- 
eient  capadtj,  with  provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 
Dec  4,  1869..  0. 

HENRY  COUNTY. 

AlmsAoitse. — Tlie  almshouse,  which  is  frame,  was  apparently 
built  for  a  faim  dwelling.  Additions  have  been  made  for  the 
aooommodation  of  paupers.  It  is  poorly  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
The  rooms  are  low  and  qni^c  crowded,  the  beds  cheap  and  scantily 
covered.  The  insane,  of  whom  there  were  three,  were  confined  in 
cells,  witfaont  fire  or  other  moans  of  warmth. 

JaU. — The  jail  is  of  brick  and  stone.  It  was  built  in  186G,  and 
cost,  with  the  land,  (45,000.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  first  class 
prison,  and  but  for  the  lack  of  proper  ventilation,  would  have 
been  all  that  was  needed.  As  it  is,  the  lower  tier  of  cells  are 
only  Qsed  when  the  jail  is  crowded.  The  bedding  of  the  prisoners 
appeared  to  be  of  poor  quality  and  scanty  in  quantity.  G. 

Nov.  21.  1870. 

IBOQUOIS   OOtJHTY. 

Almshouse. — ^The  keeper  of  the  paupers  in  this  county  rents  the 
fium,  for  which  he  pays  $300  a  year,  and  receives  three  dollars 
per  week  for  the  board  of  each  pauper,  and  thirty-five  dollars 
each  for  their  clothing  per  annum.  Medicines  and  medical 
attendance  are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Last  year  the  amount 
paid  the  physician  was  ninety  dollars,  for  attending  the  paupers 
in  the  almshouse,  all  paupers  outside  of  the  almshouse,  within 
the  range  of  his  practice,  and  the  prisoners  in  jail,  including  the 
fomiahing  of  medical  supplies.  The  buildings  are  two  in  number, 
one  of  them  eighteen  feet  by  twenty,  and  one  story  in  height, 
built  of  logs,  containing  two  rooms,  with  a  third  room  attached, 
ten  feet  by  sixteen ;  a  two  story  building,  sixteen  by  thirty  feet, 
ii  used  by  the  keeper  and  his  family,  and  by  paupers.  It 
eootaina  five  rooms.  The  buildings  are  very  poor  and  cold, 
aad  not  kept  as  cleanly  as  they  should  be.  The  family  of  the 
keeper  and  the  paupers  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  eat  together. 
The  keeper  appears  to  be  a  humane  man,  but  not  qualified  for  the 
poaitioa  he  holds. 

JaU. — The  jail  in  this  county,  erected  in  1866,  is  of  stone,  and 
faite  a  good  one— secure,  Ught,  with  good  sewerage,  and  fair 
fentilatioD.  It  is  in  the  lower  story  of  the  court  house.  The  colls 
Vol.  1-19 
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are  surrounded  on  two  sideB  by  corridors,  twelve  feet  wide.  A 
pipe  runs  from  each  cell  to  the  tine  in  the  main  passage,  con- 
necting with  the  outside  of  the  building.  There  are  large  win- 
dows in  the  outer  wall,  and  grated  doors  from  the  cells  opening 
into  each  of  the  corridors.  The  cells,  when  closed,  are  light 
enough  to  read  in.  A  privy  is  in  the  jail,  and  w^ter  from  the 
cistern  can  be  let  into  it  by  turning  the  stop-cock.  R. 

Nov.  17, 1870. 

JAOKSOH  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  average  number  of  paupers  supported  by 
Jackson  county  is  about  fifty.  They  are  distributed  through  the 
county  among  the  farmers.  There  is  no  almshouse.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioner,  whose  information  is  obtained 
from  the  county  clerk,  the  county  manages  its  pauper  expenses 
very  poorly.  It  pays  more,  in  the  aggregate,  than  any  other 
county  visited  by  this  commissioner.  One  man  takes  charge  of 
all  the  paupers  at  $2  each  per  week  for  board,  except  when  the 
county  can  hire  them  out  at  a  lower  rate.  The  number  in  his 
care  at  the  time  of  visitation  was  fifteen. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  brick,  with  iron  cells,  ventilated  by  barred 
doors,  which  open  into  the  corridor,  six  feet  wide.  The  condition 
in  which  it  is  kept  is  fair.  It  is  insecure  and  destitute  of  sewer* 
age.  There  is  no  privy,  but  buckets  are  used  instead.  The  jailor 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  building  as  a  residence  for  himself  and 
family.  MoC. 

Aug.  10, 1870. 

JASPSB  COUKTT. 

Almshouse. — Jasper  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  average 
number  of  paupers  is  about  five.  They  are  kept  by  one  person 
who  receives  all  who  are  sent  to  him,  whether  they  be  few  or 
many,  for  $375  per  annum.  The  commissioner  judges  that  under 
this  arrangement  they  cannot  fare  very  well,  especially  if  the 
number  should  at  any  time  be  large.  The  keeper  furnishes 
everything,  food,  clothing,  medicine  and  medical  attendance,  for 
the  sum  stated. 

Jail. — This  jail,  built  in  1850,  is  of  stone,  with  two  rooms,  four- 
teen feet  by  sixteen,  and  seven  feet  high,  one  above  the  other, 
communicating  by  a  trap  door  in  the  centre  of  the  floor.  There 
are  amall  barred  windows,  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  in 
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eatik  coIL  It  is  insecure;  several  escapes  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  It  is  of  insufficient  capacity,  in  bad  repair, 
and  unfit  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  The  county  talks  of 
building  a  new  jail.  MoC. 

Sept.  29,  1870. 

JEFFBB80N   OOUIITY. 

AlmsAouse. — The  almshouse  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  Mt. 
Vernon.  The  commissioner  was  prevented  from  viBiting  it,  but 
he  obtained  statistics  from  the  county  judge,  who  is  familiar  with 
all  the  facte.  The  buildiogs  are  eaid  to  bo  old  and  dilapidated  and 
hardly  fit  for  occupancy.  The  total  pauper  expense  for  in-door 
and  oat  door  relief,  in  this  county,  is  about  $1,200  per  annum.  The 
number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation  of  the  county  was  12. 

JaiL — The  jail  is  a  miserable  affair.  It  is  about  sixteen  feet 
square  and  lined  inside  with  boiler  iron.  Ventilation  is  effected 
by  one  small  barred  window  in  each  cell,  and  a  small  aperture  in 
the  iron  doon  The  cells  open  into  a  corridor  sixteen  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  wide.  A  sink  descends  from  each  cell  into  the  ground 
beneath,  and  from  thence  into  a  large  reservoir  dug  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  jail  is  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence  fifteen  feet  high, 
which  renders  ventilation  worse  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
jail  should  be  condemned.  MoG. 

Aug.  3,  1870. 

JERSEY   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  built  of  brick,  and 
is  seventy-four  feet  long  and  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  with  one  single 
room  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  It  contains  twenty-six  rooms 
and  has  a  capacity  of  one  hupdred  and  fifty.  It  is  new,  but  the 
design  does  not  exhibit  any  great  skill.  There  is  no  provision  for 
bathing  the  inmates.  The  rooms  are  kept  in  very  good  order,  and 
the  inmates  well  fed  on  good,  plain,  healthful  food. 

Jail. — This  jail,  built  in  1862,  of  stone,  contains  only  two  cells, 
each  seven  feet  high,  seven  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  long.  The 
corridor  does  not  exceed  three  feet  in  width.  It  is  made  of  solid 
slabs  of  rock.  The  ventilation  is  poor,  and  in  hot  weather  the  in- 
mates must  suffer  terribly.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  separa- 
tion of  sexes.  In  short,  it  is  a  jail  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  rich 
county  of  Jersey.  The  county  oflBcials  contemplate  building  a 
new  one.  L, 

June  1,1870. 
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J0DAVIE88  COUNTY, 

Almshouse. — Daring  the  last  year,  the  building  on  the  county 
farm  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  county  has  recommended 
another  in  the  city  of  Galena,  for  the  use  of  the  paupers,  of  whom 
there  were  eleven  on  the  day  of  visitation.  They  are  still  kept  in 
a  shelter  upon  the  county  farm,  and  are  supplied  with  food  from  a 
house  in  Galena  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  While  the  paupers 
are  comfortably  cared  for,  the  condition  of  the  insane  is  as  deplo- 
rable as  can  be  imagined.  Their  cells  are  excessively  and  unrea- 
sonably filthy.  The  overseers  report  that  they  are  cleaned  once 
in  two  weeks. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1839,  of  stone,  is  built  in  the  side  of 
the  bluff,  which  adds  somewhat  to  its  security,  but  renders  it  dark 
and  damp  and  poorly  ventilated.  It  is  so  dark  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  read  upon  a  bright  day.  There  is  no  ventilation  except 
throngh  the  cell  doors  from  a  narrow  hall.  I^s  manner  of  con- 
struction affords  a  slight  protection  to  the  jailor  against  desperate 
men.  The  prisoners  are  comfortably  fed,  and  no  special  effort  is 
made  to  keep  them  clean.  C. 

Nov.  11,  1870. 

JOHNSON    COUNTY. 

AlTnshouse.'-iohnw)^  county  has  no  almshouse,  and  but  fivo 
paupers,  who  are  distributed  throughout  the  county  and  kept  on 
separate  contracts,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $110  each  per  an- 
num for  all  expenses. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  hewn  logs,  sided  on  the  outside  and  plank- 
ed on  the  inside.  Air  and  light  are  furnished  by  two  grated  open- 
ings eight  inches  square.  It  is  entered  by  a  trap  door  from  the 
story  above.  The  jail  is  in  poor  repair,  of  insufficient  capacity, 
destitute  of  furniture,  and  without  sewerage.  13. 

Nov.  7,  1870. 

KANB  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county,  the  commissioner 
regrets  to  say,  is  anything  but  creditable  to  the  rich  and  populous 
county  of  Kane.  The  condition  of  the  paupers  was  such  as  to 
lead  the  commissioner  to  hope  that  the  county  authorities  will  in- 
vestigate the  manner  in  which  they  are  cared  for,  and  remedy  the 
existing  evils.    The  keeper  seems  to  mean  to  treat  them  well. 
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The  rooms  are  email,  low  and  cold.  There  is  a  separate  bnilding 
for  the  insane,  which  is,  if  possible^  still  more  uncomfortable  than 
that  where  the  remainder  of  the  paapers  are  kept.  On  the  day 
of  mitatioQ  there  were  three  insane  inmates,  of  whom  one  is  kept 
eoQstantlj  chained,  and  has  bean  for  the  last  four  years,  which 
teems  to  be  wholly  unnecessary,  and  if  so,  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
The  &rm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county,  the  profits  be- 
ing consnmed  by  the  paupers,  and  the  keeper  is  paid  for  his  servi- 
ces $480  per  annum,  and  provision  and  groceries  for  himself  and 
&mily«  Supervisors  in  the  town  are  authorized  to  make  provi- 
aon  for  paupers  in  private  families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a 
general  county  tax. 

JaU. — ^The  jail,  built  in  1856,  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court 
house,  and  consists  of  fourteen  cells  without  flues,  surrounded  by 
a  corridor.  The  ventilation,  which  is  bad,  is  effected  by  grated 
doors  opening  into  this  corridor,  and  the  corridor  is  ventilated  by 
grated  windows  in  the  outside  wall.  Among  the  prisoners,  on  the 
day  of  visitation,  were  three  insane  persons ;  two  of  them  had 
been  confined  for  a  few  months  past,  and  one  for  six  years.  There 
are  two  dark  cells,  which  are  not  often  used.  The  jail  is  dark  and 
the  sewerage  imperfect — so  much  so  as  to  render  the  odor  perva- 
ding it  very  offensive.  R 

Nov.  2,  1870. 

KANKAKBB  OOUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Kankakee  county  has  no  almshouse.  Each  town 
provides  for  its  own  paapers,  the  expense  being  paid  by  tax  on 
etch  town.  The  insane  are  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  which  pays  from  $25  to  $30  per  month  for  the  support  of 
each,  and  $105  for  the  clothing  of  all.  There  are  now  five  thns 
nppoited,  besides  three  in  the  asylum  at  Jacksonville.  It  is  said 
that  at  times  some  of  them  are  chained.  Kankakee  township  has 
an  almshouse,  erected  in  1859,  at  a  cost,  for  land  and  buildings, 
of  $13,000.  This  town  sold  out  the  contract  for  the  support  of  its 
paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

JaU. — ^The  jail,  built  in  1856,  of  stone,  appears  to  be  secure, 
but  the  ventilation  is  very  bad  and  the  sewerage  still  worse.  In 
its  present  condition  it  is  an  unfit  place  of  confinement  for  a  crimi- 
lal,  much  more  of  an  insane  man  or  a  witness.  It  is  in  the  lower 
story  of  the  court  house,  but  above  ground.  E. 

Nov.  17,1870. 
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KENDALL  COUNTY. 

Almshouse, — ^There  is  no  almshouse  in  this  county.  The  pau- 
pers are  supported  in  private  families,  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  respective  towns,  each  town  paying  the  expense 
of  its  own  paupers,  which  varies,  as  reported  last  year,  from  three 
and  a  half  to  seven  dollars  per  week.  No  special  provision  is 
made  for  insane  paupers. 

eTbii.— The  jail,  though  built  as  late  as  1864,  is  unfortunately 
constructed.  It  is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  court  house. 
Through  this  basement  a  passage  ten  feet  wide  extends,  and  from 
the  passage  a  grated  door  leads  into  a  room  twelve  feet  square, 
with  a  grated  window  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  building.  From 
this  room  a  passage  two  feet  wide  extends  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
leet,  on  either  side  of  which  are  two  cells,  without  window,  light 
or  ventilation,  except  from  the  grated  doors  of  the  cells  opening 
into  this  narrow  passage.  The  jail  is  damp  ;  confinement  in  such 
a  place  is  deplorable,  tending  to  make  prisoners  worse,  instead  of 
better,  and  likely,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  seriously  to 
injure  their  health.  R. 

Nov.,  1870. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  Knox  county  almshouse  was  built  and  fur- 
nished at  an  expense  to  the  county  of  $40,000,  and  is  perhaps  a 
model,  and  the  best  arranged  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, in  the  state.  It  is  scrupulously  neat  in  every  department ; 
the  beds  are  clean,  and  well  provided  with  covering ;  the  ventila- 
tion is  such  that  there  is  no  offensive  smell,  and  the  whole  house 
is  a  constant  witness  to  the  value  of  systematic  cleanliness. 

JaiL — The  jail  is  utterly  unfit  for  its  purpose.  It  was  built  in 
1838.  It  is  in  bad  repair,  insecure,  and  of  insufficient  capacity. 
From  the  manner  of  its  construction,  it  is  unsafe  for  the  jailor, 
and  it  is  so  badly  ventilated  as  to  be  unhealthy  for  the  inmates. 
The  prisoners  confined  here  never  want  water,  treatment  or 
food.  C. 

Nov.  22,  1870. 
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LAKE  COITHTY. 

Alm$hauss. — ^The  almshaose  consists  of  a  three-story  bnildins:, 
thirtj-six  by  forty  feet,  occupied  by  the  keeper,  his  family,  and  the 
paapoTB ;  also  two  one-story  buildings,  one  of  them  twenty -six  feet 
by  thirty-two,  and  the  other  twenty-eight  by  thirty-four,  used  for 
ibe  confinement  of  the  insane.  The  building  for  the  insane  pau- 
pers is  a  very  good  one,  and  well  arranged.  The  main  buildiog, 
oeenpied  by  the  other  paupers,  with  the  keeper  and  his  family,  is 
nfit  well  arranged,  but  nevertheless  is  comfortable.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  rooms,  the  beds  and  the  clothing,  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  paupers,  clearly  indicates  that  the  keeper  and 
the  matron  understand  their  duty,  and  perform,  it  in  a  kind  and 
inteUigent  manner. 

Jail. — The  jail,  built  in  1856,  of  brick  and  wood,  is  very  inse- 
eare,  dark,  and  badly  ventilated.  It  is  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
a  new  jail  is  yery  much  needed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  will  not  build  another  in  the  basement  of  the 
eoart  house.  B. 

Nov.  18, 1870. 

LA  8ALLB  OOTJNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  is  of  sufficient  size,  comfortable, 
and  well  kept.  The  farm,  consisting  of  eighty  acres,  is  all  culti- 
vated by  pauper  labor.  Most  of  the  laborers  are  insane ;  several 
of  them,  under  a  former  keeper,  were  kept  for  years  chained  in 
their  cells,  and  were  considered  very  dangerous.  The  present 
keeper,  in  ninety  days  after  taking  charge,  had  them  all  at  work 
upon  the  farm.  They  soon  became  cleanly,  docile  and  industri- 
oos,  and  so  continue,  though  still  insane.  This  fact  is  highly  sug- 
gotive  to  all  keepers  of  insane  paupers. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  an  apartment  in  the  basement  or  cellar  of  the 
eoort  house.  The  cells,  nine  feet  high,  seven  feet  long,  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  opening  into  a  corridor  eight  feet  wide  by 
forty-five  in  length,  lighted  by  two  half  windows.  There  is  no 
ventilation,  and  the  sewerage  is  imperfect.  It  is  unhealthful  and 
VDtafe,  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  the  county,  and  recently  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  a  new  edifice.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  one  will  soon  be  erected  worthy  of  the  second 
county  in  the  state.  B . 

Sept.  15, 1870. 
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LA.WRBNOE  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Lawrence  coantj  has  do  almshouse.  On  the  day 
of  visitation,  the  conntj  clerk  was  absent,  and  the  commissioner 
coold  obtain  no  accarate  statistics.  He  was  informed  that  the 
average  number  of  paupers  is  about  twelve,  who  are  let  oat  to 
different  parties  through  the  county,  at  a  weekly  cost  for  each  of 
$2.50,  making  the  total  pauper  expense  about  $2000  per  annum. 

JaU. — The  jail,  erected  in  1855,  is  a  brick  building,  and  is  now 
undergoing  some  repairs.  There  are  two  iron  cells  in  the  upper 
utory,  well  ventilated  by  barred  doors,  with  two  small  windows  in 
each  cell,  and  thx)  ceiling  of  each  is  perforated.  The  cells  are  snr- 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  a  corridor,  with  four  grated  windows. 
Pipes  convey  the  offal  into  a  vault  outside  the  building.  The  jail 
is  well  kept,  dean  and  free  from  any  offensive  smell.  The  cells 
are  new.  The  sheriff  manifests  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  and  paupers. 

Aug.  19, 1870.  McO. 

LEE   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  situated  six  miles 
south  of  Dixon.  It  is  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  present,  and 
tolerably  well  arranged.  A  furnace  in  the  basement  is  said  to  keep 
the  rooms  comfortable  in  winter.  The  inmates  appear  to  be  well 
cared  for.  The  poor  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  county, 
the  products  being  consumed  by  the  paupers.  The  keeper  receives 
$350  per  annum,  and  supplies  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
insane  who  are  considered  dangerous  are  kept  confined  in  cells  ; 
the  remainder  go  at  large  during  the  day.  The  manner  in  which 
the  paupers  are  provided  for  is  creditable,  except  in  one  particular, 
viz :  that  the  contract  for  medicines  and  medical  attendance  at  the 
poor  farm,  and  for  all  the  paupers  within  six  miles  of  the  court 
house  outside  of  the  poor  farm,  also  for  the  prisoners  in  the  jail, 
is  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  taken  at  the  sum  of  $100  per 
annum.  In  1869,  the  sum  paid  was  only  $75.  This  is  wrong  iji 
principle,  as  it  makes  the  bidder  interested  in  the  amount  of  ser- 
vice rendered,  and  medicine  furnished.  A  good  physician  should 
be  employed,  and  paid  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services. 
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JaiL — ^The  jail,  erected  in  1841,  is  bailt  of  logs.  It  is  verj  un- 
ttfe,  dark,  and  badlj  ventilated.  A  new  jail  is  badly  needed,  and 
the  ooanty  is  amply  able  to  build  a  good  one  of  sofficient  capaci- 
ty. E. 

Nov.  30,  1870. 

LOGAN  OOUKTY. 

AlmakoHse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  one  large  brick  edifice, 
vdl  built  and  well  arranged,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and 
abundant  facilities  for  washing.  It  cost  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  former  keeper  had  recently  deceased  at  the  time  of  visitation, 
uid  the  new  keeper,  who  had  be^n  employed  temporarily,  could 
give  bat  little  information  as  to  the  paupers.  The  pauper  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  supervisors,  report  a  saving  of  nearly 
three  thoasand  dollars  in  cash,  by  use  of  the  county  farm  and 
ilmshoase. 

/ail. — ^The  jail  is  a  substantial  stone  structure,  apparently  secure, 
in  good  repair,  and  of  sufficient  capacity.  It  was  erected  in  1869. 
Each  cell  has  in  it  a  pump  and  water  basin,  and  good  sewerage. 
The  jail  is  well  kept.  The  lower  tier  of  cells  are  too  dark,  and 
the  ventilation  is  defective,  but  it  is  far  superior  to  most  jails  in  the 
state.    Provision  is  made  for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  B. 

Sept  24,  1870. 

MiLOON  COUNTY. 

Mmifumse. — ^The  buildings  on  the  county  farm,  which  are  com- 
fortable, consist  of  a  two  story  frame  for  the  keeper,  an  old  farm 
hoaee  for  the  paupers,  and  a  little  building  for  the  insane.  The 
keeper  snpports  the  paupers  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  which  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  ninety  acres. 

/at{.—  Macon  county  has  a  substantial  and  safe  brick  jail,  cleanly 
iimI  well  kept,  but  deficient  in  air  and  light.  It  was  built  in  1868. 
The  eells  are  small,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  separation  of 
the  aezea.  B. 

Sept.  88, 1870. 

KAOOUPIir  OOUKTY. 

Almikause. — ^In  this  county  the  keeper  has  the  use  of  the  poor 
imn,  and  is  paid  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  week  for  the  care 
^  paupere.     The  building  is  old,  but  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition, 
iaew  building  will  be  erected  during  the  coming  year. 
VoL  1—20 
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Jail. — ^Tbe  jail  is  a  new  one,  and  not  what  it  shonld  be,  for  the 
money  it  cost,  viz  :  fifteen  thoiisand  dollars.  It  contains  twenty- 
three  celU,  which  are  entirely  too  small,  and  aie  not  sufficiently 
ventilated.  The  sewerage  is  good  when  kept  in  order.  It  is  not 
kept  in  as  good  condition  as  it  ought  to  be.  L. 

Nov.  14, 1870. 

MADISON  OOUNTT. 

AhashouBe. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  well  kept,  dean 
and  in  good  order.  It  consists  of  four  buildin(2:s,  one  of  which,  of 
brick,  ninety  by  seventy  feet,  and  two  stories  in  height,  is  new. 
The  superintendent  has  the  use  of  the  farm,  and  is  paid  two  dol- 
lars and  seventy.five  cents  per  week  ior  each  pauper.  The  in- 
mates are  required  to  bathe  weekly.  One  half  of  them  or  more 
are  insane  or  eemi-idiotic. 

Jail. — Madison  county  is  building  a  new  jail,  to  hold  forty 
prisoners,  at  an  expense  of  forty-tive  thousand  dollars.  The  walls 
are  of  brick,  lined  with  boiler  iron  bolted  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit air  between  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  walL  The  ceils, 
which  are  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  seven  feet  and  nine  inches 
long,  and  five  feet  wide,  are  all  lighted  and  well  ventilated.  The 
sewerage,  which  is  good,  is  by  means  of  tiling  under  ground. 
There  is  no  communication  whatever  between  the  sexes  ;  in  short 
this  is  a  model  jail  for  convenience,  security,  ventilation  and  sew- 
erage. L. 

June  10,  1870. 

MARION  OOUNTY. 

Almshouse. — This  almshouse,  four  miles  southeast  of  Salem,  is 
one  of  the  best  arranged  in  the  district.  The  main  building;  is 
forty-two  feet  by  twenty,  with  two  "  L's"  running  back  forty  feet, 
sixteen  feet  each  in  width.  The  space  between  the  ^^  L's"  is  about 
twenty  feet.  In  this  space  is  a  large  cistern.  One  side  of  the 
^^  L  "  is  arranged  f(»r  males,  and  the  other  for  females.  The  house 
is  kept  in  a  very  cleanly  condition,  and  the  overseer  seemed  to 
be  an  excellent  man  for  his  place*  There  is  a  good  barn,  smoke- 
house and  other  necessary  out-houses  for  the  convenience  of  the 
inmates.  The  clergy  of  Salem  frequently  visit  and  preach  to  the 
paupers. 
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JaU. — ^Tbe  jail,  erected  in  1859,  is  in  the  second  etorj  of  the 
buildiDg.  It  is  made  of  iron,  but  is  insecure.  Tlie  ventilation  is 
&ir.  The  sewerage  is  better  than  that  in  most  jails.  Pipes  carry 
theoSkl  from  the  two  cells  down  into  a  large  vanlt  below.  There 
11  a  small  room  in  the  second  story  called  the  **  debtor's  room,"  in 
vhidi  minors  and  female  persons  are  confined.  The  jail  is  too 
unall ;  as  many  as  twenty-two  prisoners  having  been  contined  in 
it  ID  summer  at  one  time.  It  is  old,  and  the  county  is  meditating 
IraildiDg  a  new  one.  McC. 

Sept  30,  1870. 

MABSHAJLL  OOUNTY. 

AlmsAauM, — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  a  very  poor  affair, 
bidlT  arranged^  cold  and  uncomfortable,  with  no  hospital  or  bath- 
ing accommodations.  With  the  present  buildings  and  furniture, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  inmates  cleanly  or  comfortable. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  soon  be  an  improvement  in  this  re^ 
spect,  and  that  the  inmates  will  be  required  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  their  persons  and  their  apartments.  The  supervisors  are 
tBthorixed  to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in 
their  respective  towns,  the  expense  to  be  paid  by  a  general  tax  on 
the  county.  There  is  no  means  of  designating  where  a  pauper  is 
boned  in  this  county. 

Jad. — ^The  jai^,  erected  in  1858,  is  entirely  insecure,  and  the 
ventilation  is  very  bad.  There  are  two  '^  debtors'  rooms ''  in  the 
It  06  story,  fourteen  feet  by  twenty,  where  the  female  prisoners 
are  kept  when  necessary.  The  cells,  nine  feet  high,  seven  feet 
long,  and  seven  feet  wide,  are  of  stone.  B. 

Aug.  26,  1870. 

MASON  OOUNTY. 

AJmahouse. — The  poor  farm  in  this  connty  has  been  sold.  The 
Wd  of  supervisors,  at  their  meeting  in  April,  1870,  passed  a  reso- 
Istion  requiring  each  township  to  support  its  own  poor,  nnder  the 
^etion  ot  its  own  supervisor.   This  is  done  as  an  experiment.   ' 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1856,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and 
boat  of  brick,  lined  with  hard  wood  plank.  The  cells  are  of 
fiqosre  timber,  lined  crosswise  with  hard  wood  two-inch  plank. 
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There  is  a  corridor  fonr  feet  in  width  on  three  siden.  Thei  venti- 
lation of  the  cells  is  very  imperfect.  There  is  no  sewerage,  and 
the  jail  is  insecure.  L. 

Oct.  6, 1870. 

MASSAO  OOUNTT. 

Almahowe. — The  almshonse,  which  is  partly  frames  is  an  ordi- 
nary  farm  strnctare,  in  fair  condition.  The  inmates  appear  quite 
comfortable. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  of  brick,  two  stories  in  height,  and  thirty  feet 
long  by  twenty  feet  in  width.  The  lower  story  contains  a  grated 
cage  of  iron  bars,  twelve  feet  square  and  seven  feet  bigh,  resemb- 
ling that  in  Pulaski  connty.  This  arrangement  at  least  affbrde 
the  prisoners  plenty  of  light  and  air,  a  merit  possessed  by  few  ot 
the  jails  in  this  state.  B. 

Nov.  ©,  1870. 

X^DONOireH  OOUlfTT. 

Ahnshonae. — In  consequence  of  a  rain  storm,  and  the  necessity 
of  meeting  a  train,  the  commissioner  was  unable  to  visit  the  alms- 
honse in  person. 

«7aii.— The  jail,  erected  in  1856,  is  of  brick,  lined  with  iron. 
The  cells  are  ten  feet  in  height,  eight  feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet 
long,  with  a  corridor  eighteen  feet  long  by  nine- feet  wide.  There 
is  no  provision  for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  jail  is  visited 
weekly  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zimmerman.  The  cells  are  furnished 
with  bibles,  and  reading  matter  is  contributed  for  the  use  of  the 
prisoners.  0. 

Dec.  9,  1869. 

H^HENBT  COUNTY. 

Almskauae. — There  is  no  almshouse  in  this  connty.  The  super- 
visor of  each  town  makes  provision  for  the  support  of  paupers  in 
private  families,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  the  town.  No  report 
of  the  amount  of  this  expense  is  made  to  the  county  clerk. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1856,  is  in  the  basement  of  the  court 
bouse,  and  quite  damp.  The  cells  are  dark.  The  ventilation  is 
defective.     Provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes. 

Nov.  8, 1870.  R 
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Almshouse. — The  paupers  in  this  county  are  barely  comfortable. 
There  are  three  baildiogs,  one  very  good  one  for  the  keeper,  one 
for  the  male  paupers  and  one  for  the  female  paupers.  Both  are 
ia  the  same  yard,  aod  in  close  proximity.  There  is  no  effective 
eeparation  of  the  sexes.  There  were  twenty  insane  and  idiotic  out 
of  twenty-eight  paupers  in  the  almshouse  on  the  day  of  visitation. 

JaU. — ^The  jail,  erected  in  1845,  is  constructed  of  boiler  iron 
inside  of  a  brick  siding.  It  is  tolerably  secure  but  very  dark,  and 
there  is  no  attempt  at  ventilation  or  sewerage.  The  privy  is  in 
the  jail.  The  prisoners  say  that  a  lighted  taper  will  not  burn  in 
the  back  part  of  the  cells  on  account  of  the  foul  air.  Mci^ean 
county  has  just  completed  an  elegant  court-house  at  a  cost  of  $400,- 
000.    It  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  build  a  jail  to  correspond. 

Sept  23,  1870.  B. 

HENARD  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  a  single  one  story  brick 
bnilding,  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  in  width,  with  six  rooms, 
of  which  two  are  used  by  the  family,  and  four  by  the  paupers. 
The  keeper  pays  three  dollars  per  acre  rent,  for  the  use  of  seventy- 
eight  acres  of  a  farm  which  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres, 
and  he  supports  the  paupers  for  three  dollars  each  per  week,  he 
b&ving  the  pauper  labor  and  the  county  paying  for  medicines  and 
medical  attendance.  The  contract  for  keeping  paupers  in  this 
eoQDtyis  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  keeper  furnishing  clothing. 

Jail. — At  the  time  of  visitation  in  1869,  the  old  jail,  erected  in 
1844,  of  brick,  lined  with  logs,  was  in  use.  A  new  jail  has  since 
been  erected  and  is  now  nearly  completed,  two  stories  in  height,  of 
ttone,  with  twelve  cells,  in  two  tiers  of  six  each,  seven  feet  high, 
ie?eD  feet  long,  and  five  feet  wide,  at  a  cost  of  $22,000.  The 
cells  are  warmed  by  hotair  flues,  connected  with  two  registers  in 
the  floor  of  the  corridor,  which  surrounds  the  cells  on  three  sides. 
Both  the  hall  and  cells  are  lighted  only  by  two  windows  three  feet 
by  two,  at  a  distance  of  fourteen  feet  from  the  floor.  The  plat- 
form between  the  upper  and  lower  tier  of  cells,  is  so  wide  as  to 
exclude  nearly  all  the  light  from  the  lv)wer  cells,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  corridor,  rendering  them  so  dark  as  to  be  objection- 
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able.    Water  is  kept  in  a  tank  on  top  of  the  bailding,  and  con- 
ducted in  pipes  to  the  sewers  beneath  the  cells. 
Oct.  6,  1870. 

HBBOBB   COUNTY. 

Mercer  connty  has  no  jail.    Prisoners  are  sent  to  Bock  Island. 

0. 

MONEOB   OOUNTT. 

No  report,  as  it  was  not  visited. 

MONTGOMERY   COUNTY. 

AlmahmcM.^-ThiB  county  has  a  poor  farm  of  640  acres,  but  no 
building  has  been  erected  upon  it  for  the  reception  of  paupers. 
The  paupers  are  kept  bj  individuals  in  any  part  of  the  county 
where  accommodations  may  be  had. 

Jail. — Montgomery  county  is  bnilding  a  jail  in  connection  with 
the  coorthouse,  upon  the  third  floor.  The  cells  have  not  yet  been 
put  in.  L. 

Sept  15, 1870. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Almahottse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  situated  four  miles 
northwest  ut  Jacksonville.  The  building,  which  is  of  brick,  has 
an  east  front  and  consists  of  a  main  edifice  fifty  feet  square,  with 
an  ^^  L ''  in  the  rear  thirty-six  feet  by  sixteen.  A  ball  runs  through 
the  house,  with  two  stairways  There  is  a  fine  porch  in  front, 
aud  a  basement  five  and  a  half  feet  above  ground.  The  house  is 
well  built,  with  a  stone  water-table,  caps,  and  sills,  circular  win- 
dow-heads, and  a  heavy  wooden  cornice.  The  face  is  of  pressed 
brick.  There  are  twenty-five  rooms,  ten  on  each  fioor,  and  five, 
with  a  good  cellar,  in  the  basement. 

The  keeper,  and  his  wife,  who  acts  as  matron,  are  amply  well 
qualified  for  their  position,  their  hearts  being  in  their  work.  The 
home  and  premises  were  in  first-rate  order,  and  the  inmates  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  principal  defect  appears  to  be  the  want  of 
proper  classification  of  the  inmates,  which  is  impossible,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defective  arrangement  of  the  building ;  the  sane  and 
insane  occupy  the  same  rooms  and  sleep  in  the  same  beds  together. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  ^^  L,''  &n  insane  man  was  lying  dead 
at  the  time  of  visitation,  laid  out  decently  for  burial,  but  present- 
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iog  a  ghastly  epectacle  to  the  sight.  The  keeper  receives  a  salary 
of  $600  a  year,  and  bis  wife  is  paid  $300  a  year  for  her  services 
88  matroQ.  The  products  of  the  farm  are  coosamed  by  the  pau- 
pers. Snpplies  are  purchased  by  the  keeper  and  the  bills  audited 
and  paid  by  the  county  judges.  The  county  physician  receives 
$160  a  year  for  a  weekly  visit,  and  is  required  by  his  contract  to 
go  oflener  if  necessary*  The  sum  paid  is  too  email,  and  the  court 
intends  to  increase  it 

Jail.— The  jail  in  this  county  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  sheriff's 
hoaee,  in  the  rear.  It  is  built  of  iron,  with  eight  cells  eight  feet 
high,  eight  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide,  four  on  each  side,  opening 
bj  grated  doors  into  a  corridor  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a  single 
window  at  the  end,  secured  by  a  double  grating  and  a  solid  iron 
ihmter.  Two  doors,  one  of  barred  iron  and  the  other  solid, 
separate  the  jail  from  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  jailor's 
fmilj.  The  prisoners  are  treated  well ;  according  to  their  own 
McoQQt  they  iare  almost  too  well.  There  is  no  provision  for  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  no  sewerage,  and  the  ventilation  is  bad. 
Theeecretary  of  the  board  was  informed  that  the  county  judge  had 
di^migged  a  female  prisoner,  rather  than  subject  her  to  confinement 
in  this  jail,  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  society  would  suffer 
lew  from  this  course  than  from  the  other.  W. 

iJov.12,1870. 

MOULTBIB  OOTTNTT. 

Abnshotise. — Moultrie  county  has  a  splendid  poor  farm  of  200 
aerea,  but  no  buildings  worthy  of  the  county,  there  being  only 
006  gmall  house  for  the  use  of  the  paupers,  containing  four  rooms, 
tteh  barely  large  enough  to  hold  one  bed.  The  keeper  rents  the 
&rm,  and  receives  eighty-five  dollars  per  annum  for  each  pauper 
eared  for. 

Jail.— There  is  no  jail.  The  criminal  docket  is  so  small,  that 
tke  ooanty  r^ards  it  as  cheaper  to  board  its  prisoners  out,  in 
^joining  counties,  rather  than  build  a  jail.  This  is  economy  in 
tbe  strictest  sense.  L. 

Sept.  16,  1870. 

OGLE    OOVISTY. 

Ahuhause, — Ogle  county  has  no  poor  farm.  The  paupers  are 
•ttpported  by  the  several  towns,  consequently  there  is  no  record 
^  expense  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 
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JaU, — ^The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  is  in  bad  repair,  insecnre,  and 
of  insufficient  capacity,  imperfectly  ventilated,  and  without  pro- 
vision for  a  separation  of  the  sexes.  It  is  occasionally  visited  by 
clergymen.  The  prisoners  are  furnished  with  reading  matter  by 
the  jailor.  0. 

Oct,  1869. 

PBOBIA  OOUHTT. 

Almshottse. — A  new  almshouse  has  been  completed  in  this 
county,  since  the  first  visitation,  in  1869.  It  consists  of  a  main 
building,  for  the  use  of  the  keeper  and  his  family,  and  for  hospital 
purposes,  with  two  wings  for  the  inmates,  one  for  males  and  one 
for  females,  of  three  stories  in  height.  The  basement  story  is  ot 
stone  and  the  others  of  brick.  Ihere  are  fifly-cight  rooms,  ot 
which  fifty-two  are  for  the  accommodation  of  paupers.  They  are 
eleven  feet  in  height,  and  large  enough  for  four  persons  each. 
Single  rooms  are  provided  for  the  insane,  and  four  cells  in  which 
to  confine  them,  if  necessary,  in  the  basement.  The  building  is 
heated  by  hot-air  furnaces.  The  amount  of  heat  is  insufficient, 
and  some  changes  will  be  necessary.  The  general  arrangement 
is  not  good,  and  the  building  will  be  found  inconvenient,  yet  the 
inmates  can  be  made  comfoitable,  and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  county. 
The  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  tho  county,  and  the  proceeds 
consumed  on  the  farm. 

Jail. — This  is  a  model  jail.  It  was  erected  in  1868.  The  front 
portion  of  the  building,  occupied  by  the  sheriff  and  his  family^  is 
of  brick,  two  stories,  with  an  attic  and  a  basement.  The  jail 
proper,  in  the  rear,  is  of  stone,  with  three  tiers  of  cells,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  corridor ;  each  cell  is  ventilated  by  fiues  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  is  kept 
in  a  large  tank  overhead,  and  carried  down  by  means  of  pipes, 
forcing  the  offal  from  the  privy,  which  is  situated  in  the  hall, 
through  sewers  into  the  river.  The  jail  is  neatly  and  orderly 
kept,  with  no  offensive  odor,  and  is  both  secure  and  comfortable ; 
an  honor  to  the  county.    It  cost  $90,000.  B. 

Aug.  21,  1860. 

PEBEY  OOUNTT. 

Ahmhouse. — Perry  county  has  a  poor  farm  of  eighty  acres,  but 
no  almshouse.    The  overseer  of  the  poor  in  each  precinct  takes 
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chaige  of  the  paapere,  and  reports  quarterly  to  the  coant/  court 
the  bills  of  expense  incarred.  The  connty  clerk  informs  the 
commissioner  that  the  cost  last  year  was  aboat  $2000,  and  the 
irerage  number  of  panpers  about  fourteen,  making  the  total 
weddy  cost  of  each  pauper  about  three  dollars.  At  the  time  of 
mtetion  there  were  three  insane  paupers  from  this  county  in  the 
kiB|»tal  at  Jacksonville.  The  county  judge,  in  1869,  informed 
tkeeommissioner  that  he  had  sent  a  number  of  paupers  out  of 
tk«  state,  paying  the  expense  of  their  transportation  rather  than 
to  keep  them. 

Jmk — This  jail,  erected  in  1840,  of  brick,  lined  with  a  double 
row  of  hewn  timber,  twelve  inches  square,  has  been  condemned 
bj  the  grand  jury.  It  is  a  miserable  hole,  divided  into  two 
rooms,  one  above  and  one  below,  each  about  sixteen  feet  square, 
I  ffid  seven  feet  in  height  The  lower  room  is  partly  underground, 
laid  there  is  bo  admittance  except  through  a  low  door  about  three 
fast  high.  The  only  ventilation  is  through  two  small  windows, 
tvdve  inches  square,  on  the  north  and  sout^  sides  of  each  room. 
IRie  commissioner  is  informed  that  the  court  contemplates  build- 
iBg  a  new  jail.  McC. 

Aug,  4, 1870. 

PIATT  oouirrT. 
I  AlmtihcuBe. — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  of  no  value.  It 
bkept  by  a  widow  with  six  small  children.  There  are  only  three 
fsapers,  of  whom  two  are  females,  and  idiotic  or  imbecile.  A 
■uU  building  recently  erected,  eighteen  by  twenty  feet  in  size, 
ifcrds  them  comfortable  accommodations. 

iml. — ^The  jail  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  erected  in  1869, 
WoraMy  secure,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  corridor  three 
fct  wide,  with  small  windows  ftcing  them,  giving  L'ght  and  air 
ttif  during  a  portion  of  the  day.  There  is  no  ventilation,  except 
ftrosgh  these  windows.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  separation 
•f  tiie  sexes.     The  premises  are  clean,  and  the  jail  well  kept. 

S€pt  26, 1870.  B. 

PIKB  COUNTY. 

Alsuhmise. — ^The  almshouse  is  a  brick  edifice,  fifty  feet  by  thirty, 
'^ih  an  "L,"  thirty  by  forty,  better  adapted  for  the  keeping  of 
Itopos  than  the  average  visited  by  this  commissioner.     Some 
VoL  1—21 
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alterations,  easily  made,  ^  onld  make  it  very  convenient.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  inmates  are  imbecile.  The  connty  pays  the  keeper 
$2  25  a  week  for  each  pauper,  and  allows  him  the  use  of  the  poor 
fium. 

JaU. — The  jail,  bnilt  in  1864,  in  connection  with  the  jailor's 
hoose,  is  a  fine  brick  edifice,  with  cells  eight  feet  high,  eight  feet 
long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  each  made  of  slabs  of  stone  of  the  same 
width,  which  are  not,  however,  placed  as  secnrely  as  they  should 
be.  The  ventilation  should  be  better  than  it  is.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  corridor  is  six  feet 
wide.  There  is  no  underground  sewerage.  This  jail  cost  $30,- 
000,  and  is  better  than  the  average  visited.  L. 

Sept  29, 1870. 

POPE  OOUNTT. 

Ahnsktyuae. — ^The  almshouse  is  a  double  log  building,  and  barely 
comfortable.  The  inmates,  of  whom  there  were  four,  two  of 
them  sick,  on  the  day  of  visitation,  were  poorly  clad,  and  suffer- 
ing with  cold.  The  keeper  receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
$1800  per  annum,  for  boarding  and  clothing  the  paupers. 

Jail. — The  jail  consists  of  two  rooms  twelve  feet  square,  one 
over  the  other,  bnilt  of  brick,  lined  with  hewn  logs  and  planks. 
Air  and  light  are  afforded  the  prisoners  by  means  of  three  graced 
openings,  eight  inches  by  thirty-six.  The  jail  contains  no  furni- 
ture, and  has  no  sewerage.  B. 

Nov.  18,  1870. 

PULASKI  COUNTT. 

Alm^KouM, — Pulaski  county  has  just  purchased  a  poor  farm  of 
eighty  acres,  and  completed  a  new  almshouse.  The  paupers  are, 
as  yet^  scattered  over  the  county  in  private  families.  The  keeper 
receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and  $14  per  month,  for  the  board  of 
each  inmate. 

Jail. — ^The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  is  nearly  new.  A  room  eigh- 
teen feet  square  contains  an  iron  cage,  twelve  feet  by  twelve,  made 
of  bars  of  iron.  The  prisoners  are  placed  within  this  cage.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  secure,  and  is  of  course  well  ventilated.  The 
sewerage  is  tolerable.  Though  not  a  model,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
the  majority  of  the  jails  in  the  state.  B. 

Nov.  8, 1870. 
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PUTNAM    COUNTY. 

Almfhause. — Putnam  county  has  no  almshouse.  There  are  but 
four  towns  in  the  county.  The  supervisor  of  each  town  makes 
proriaioii  for  the  support  of  the  paupers  in  private  families  as  he 
11117  ^^^  advisable.  All  expenses  are  paid  by  general  county 
tML  The  commissioner  could  not  ascertain  the  number  receiving 
idieC 

flfiul— The  jail  is  insecure,  and  of  insufficient  capacity,  contain-  ^ 
iog;  18  it  does,  but  a  sinc^le  cell  of  iron  bars  two  inches  in  width, 
udooe-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  crossing  each  other  two  inches 
tpart  The  ventilation  and  sewerage  are  bad.  The  main  build- 
log  b  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  thirty -six  feet  by  nineteen,  with 
ID  **L"  one  story  in  height,  and  sixteen  feet  square,  which  are 
kept  by  the  jailor  and  his  family.  R. 

Aog.  26, 1870. 

BANDOLPH  COUNTT. 

No  report,  as  it  was  not  visited. 

BICHLAND  COUNTT. 

Mmhouse. — In  1869,  Bichland  county  had  no  almshouse.  Dur- 
iigthe  past  year  the  county  boaght  227  acres  of  land,  about  100 
of  which  is  fenced,  and  there  is  an  old  house  upon  it  They  have 
^  in  overseer.  The  building  is  not  of  sufficient  capacity,  nor 
iagood  repair,  but  is  to  be  repaired  and  enlarged.  The  paupers 
knot  eeem  to  be  very  well  cared  for,  the  overseer  having  lost  his 
vile,  and  being  obliged  to  depend  upon  hired  help.  There  is  one 
fanile  pauper,  about  ninety  years  of  ago,  who  is  bed- ridden,  un- 
fe  his  care,  and  he  is  compelled  himself  to  attend  to  all  her 
nuts,  the  hired  woman  refasing  to  do  it.  The  commissioner 
bond  this  pauper  lying  upon  a  bed  very  scantily  filled  with  straw, 
nd  covered  with  flies,  and  a  bed  quilt  thrown  over  her  to  hide 
W  nakedness.  In  another  corner  was  an  old  man,  also  bed- 
riddeD,  and  in  a  third  comer  of  the  same  room  lay  the  corpse  of 
tptoper  who  had  died  the  evening  before.  The  president  of  the 
^  of  sopervisors,  accompanying  the  commissioner,  said  that 
^  condition  of  the  paupers  ought  to  be  bettered,  and  that  he 
»odd  attend  to  it. 
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Jail. — One-half  of  this  buildiDg,  which  is  of  brick^  and  was 
erected  in  1858,  is  occupied  as  usual  by  the  family  of  the  jailor. 
The  other  half  is  the  jail  proper.  On  the  upper  floor  are  three 
iron  cells,  capable  of  holding  eight  prisoners,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  corridor  four  feet  in  width,  with  four  windows,  which 
admit  of  a  good  supply  of  air.  The  cells  are  ventilated  by  a 
barred  door.  Besides,  there  are  two  small-barred  windows  on 
the  sides  of  each  cell,  and  several  small  apertures  in  the  top  of 
each  cell,  so  that  the  circulation  of  air  is  very  good.  The  two 
lower  cells  are  of  squared  timbers,  with  no  ventilation  except 
through  the  barred  doors.  Large  tin  pipes  run  from  each  cell 
into  a  vault  outside  of  the  jail,  to  carry  off  the  offal.  Thic  is  the 
cleanest  and  best  ventilated  jail  visited  by  this  commissioner. 
The  sheriff  states  that  they  have  never  used  the  lower  cells,  ex- 
cept when  crowded  for  room  above.  McC. 

August  19, 1870. 

KOCK    I8LAKD   COUNTY. 

Almshovse. — The  Eock  Island  county  almshouse  is  large  and 
well  arranged.  The  main  building,  thirty-six  feet  by  sixty,  is 
three  stories  in  height,  and  the  addition,  eighteen  feet  by  twenty- 
two,  two  stories,  with  a  workhouse  and  barn  attached.  There  are 
twenty -five  rooms.  The  first  floor  is  used  for  female  paupers,  and 
the  second  for  males.  The  capacity  is  fifty.  The  number  of  in- 
mates on  the  day  is  visitation  was  thirty-six. 

Jail, — The  jail,  which  is  of  stone,  is  in  good  repair,  secure,  and 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  wants  of  the  county.  The  ventila- 
tion is  far  from  being  good,  although  pipes  from  each  cell  extend 
through  the  roof,  and  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the 
premises  clean.  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  say,  that  the  jailor  claimed 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  water,  which  deficiency  there  is  now  an 
endeavor  being  made  to  remedy.  A  liberal  supply  of  this  very 
necessary  article  would  sensibly  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
jail,  and  the  comfort  of  the  inmates.  There  are  seven  insane  per- 
sons confined  here.  The  county  is,  however,  building  an  insane 
department  in  connection  with  the  almshouse,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  render  their  removal  possible.  0. 

Nov.  19, 1870. 
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SAXOra  OOTTNTT. 

I 

AbjuhatMC, — ^The  Saline  coantj  almsbonse  is  a  cheap  log  btiild- 
iag,  but  may  be  made  qnite  comfortable.  The  inmates  appear  to 
be  well  cared  for.  The  keeper  receives  the  use  of  the  farm  and 
$100  for  each  panper  per  annum. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  better  than  the  average,  bat  rather  dark,  and 
the  sewerage  defective.  It  is  of  brick,  lined  with  plank,  and  con- 
tains four  cells  twelve  feet  square,  ventilated  bj  a  f^rated  door. 
The  sexes  can  be  separated.  B. 

Not-  14, 1870. 

sangamon  county. 

Almshouse. — ^The  present  panper  home  in  this  county  is  an  old 
£uia  house,  known  as  the  ^'  two  mile  house,"  so  called  from  its 
distanoe  on  the  Feoria  road  from  Springfield.  Seventj-two  is  the 
nnmber  now  entertained  at  this  place,  at  an  expense  to  the  county 
of  about  $50  a  year  for  each  pauper. 

A  new  almshouse,  however,  is  now  being  built  upon  a  poor  farm 
lately  purchased,  consisting  of  371  acres,  situated  midway  between 
Bii£Eilo  station  and  Illiopolis,  upon  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Great 
Western  R.  R..^  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Springfield.  The  land 
cost  $18,000,  and  the  building  is  to  cost  $31,250.  It  is  to  be  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet  in  length  and  fifty-six  feet  in  width  in 
the  main  bnilding.  The  keeper's  lodge,  to  stand  in  front,  will  be 
forty  feet  broad.  The  capacity  of  the  almshouse  is  designed  for 
about  S20.  The  building  is  to  be  completed  by  June,  1871.  At 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  last  October,  the  Governor  of  the 
state,  *in  the  course  of  some  appropriate  remarks,  gave  the  follow- 
ing advice  to  those  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such  institutions : 
^  Do  not  let  the  poor  house  be  such  a  den  of  misery  as  the  soul 
nckens  to  contemplate.  Do  not  adopt  the  principle  which  an  ofii- 
eer  of  another  county  expressed,  who  said  be  wanted  to  make  the 
poor  house  so  bad  that  nobody  would  want  to  go  to  it.  ^  ^  * 
Come  here  and  set  out  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  make  the  fair  spot 
now  dedicated  to  charity  blossom  like  the  rose." 

Jail. — ^This  jail  was  erected  in  the  year  1853,  at  a  cost  of  $6,- 
570,  of  which  $2,000  was  paid  for  the  land,  and  $4,570  for  the 
building  and  other  improvements.  Since  then  the  sum  of  $5,000 
has  been  expended  for  repairs  and  the  improvements  of  the 
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building.  It  is  of  brick,  with  walls  eighteen  inches  thick  and 
contains  eighteen  cells,  seven  feet  fonr  inches  long  by  five  feet  and 
fonr  inches  wide,  and  seven  feet  and  ten  inches  high.  The  cells 
are  all  in  the  second  story,  and  are  arranged  in  a  doable  tier  back 
to  back  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  with  a  corridor  surrounding 
them  on  three  sides.  The  ventilation  is  bad,  but  the  premises  are 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the  corridor  can  be  sufficiently  ventilated 
by  opening  the  windows. 

It  is  probably  the  only  jail  in  the  state  in  which  religious  ser- 
vices are  maintained  without  interruption  regularly  every  Sabbath. 
They  are  conducted  by  a  committee  of  christian  men  and  women, 
aided  by  the  city  pastors,  and  the  jailor  testifies  that  the  effect 
upon  the  prisoners  has  been  most  happy.  His  own  labors  have 
been  materially  lightened,'by  the  improvement  observable  in  their 
demeanor,  which  renders  discipline  more  easy.  W. 

Dec.  10, 1870. 

SOHUYLBB  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse,  which  is  of  brick,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  by  forty,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  basement, 
is  the  largest  and  best  arranged  which  the  commissioner  found. 
There  are  forty-five  rooms,  ten  for  the  use  of  the  keeper,  and 
thirty-five  for  the  paupers.  The  capacity  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  number  of  inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation  was 
thirty-one,  of  whom  thirteen  were  insane  and  idiotic  The  keeper 
receives  a  salary  of  $900  per  annum,  makes  all  necessary  pur- 
chases, certifies  to  his  bills,  and  presents  them  to  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors quarterly,  by  whom  they  are  audited,  and  if  allowed, 
orders  given  on  the  county  treasurer.  Ho  separate  account  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  the  paupers  is  kept 

Jail. — ^The  jail,  in  connection  with  the  jailor^d  house,  is  very 
well  arranged,  with  cells  on  two  floors,  ventilated  through  the 
windows  and  doors.  There  is  no  sewerage  except  from  the  hall. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  jails  visited,  and  the  inmate  says  that 
he  is  as  well  cared  for  as  he  could  desire.  L. 

Oct.  3, 1870. 

SOOTT  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  poor  farm  contains  eighty  acres,  with  a  sub* 
stantial  brick  house.    The  building  is  forty-four  feet  long,  by 
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tUrtj-eiz  in  width,  and  is  two  storiee  high  above  the  basement. 
It  is  Tery  well  arranged,  bnt  has  no  bathing  room.  The  keeper 
pays  $400  per  annum  for  the  nse  of  the  farm,  and  receives  thirty- 
ffiz  cents  per  day  for  each  pauper  kept.  They  are  very  well  kept, 
and  apparently  contented. 

Jail. — ^The  jail  is  built  of  brick.  It  is  thirty-four  feet  long,  by 
twenty-four  in  width,  very  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  pos- 
•eidnf;  no  sewerage.  Altogether  a  poor  jail — unworthy  of  the 
eonnty  of  Scott  L. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

Almshotise. — Shelby  county  has  an  excellent  poor  farm,  but  no 
buildings  suitable  for  the  keeping  of  paupers,  there  being  only 
ooe  frame  house  with  four  rooms  and  a  hall,  old  and  out  of  repair. 

Jail.^The  jail,  erected  in  1853,  is  constructed  in  part  of  boiler 
iron,  poorly  ventilated,  and  without  sewerage.  It  being  court 
week,  and  the  oflScers  being  engaged,  and  the  cells  occupied,  the 
eemmiaeioner  did  not  make  as  minute  an  examination  as  desirable. 

Sept.  15,  1«70.  L. 

ST.   CLAIB  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  in  this  county  is  dean  and  well 
managed.  The  matron  is  an  efficient  officer,  and  keeps  the  beds 
and  appointmentr  in  good  order.  Many  of  the  inmates  are  insane, 
and  are  kept  by  themselves  in  a  building  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose with  cells.  Some  of  them  have  to  be  ironed  most  of  the 
time.  They  are  all  females.  The  commissioner  found  sixteen 
paupers  sick  and  under  medical  treatment. 

Jail. — The  jail  is  old,  having  been  erected  in  1846.  It  is  now 
undergoing  repairs.  The  ventilation  will  be  much  improved.  The 
coUs  are  large  and  well  lighted.  The  prisoners  all  speak  well  of 
dkeir  treatment  The  jail  is  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall 
which  shuts  out  all  view  of  the  town.  L. 

June  11,  1870. 

STEPHENSON   COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — ^The  system  of  supporting  paupers  in  this  county 
it  for  each  town  to  pay  for  its  own  poor.  The  keeper  of  the  alms- 
heose  rents  the  farm,  and  receives  $2  per  week  for  each  pauper, 
whidi  ia  paid  by  the  county,  and  the  county  collects  it  from  the 
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several  towns.  The  honses  are  reasonably  dean,  and  from  what 
the  commissioner  learned  the  paupers  are  well  fed.  The  beds  and 
bedding  are  rather  inferior  and  light.  The  county  has  jnst  erected 
a  new  receptacle  for  the  insane,  and  the  cells  in  which  they  are 
confined  are  clean,  and  the  inmates  apparently  comfortable. 

Jail. — ^The  condition  of  the  jail  is  well  stated  by  the  sheriff, 
^'  in  bad  repair."  It  is  of  stone,  and  contains  six  cells.  It  is  in- 
secnre,  of  insufficient  capacity,  and  without  ventilation.  The  con- 
dition of  the  inmates  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  The  jail 
was  reasonably  clean.  C. 

Nov.  16,  1870. 

TAZBWSLL  COUNTY. 

Almahousi. — ^Tazewell  county  has  no  almshouse.  The  poor  are 
supported  in  private  families  in  the  respective  towns,  under  the 
direction  of  the  supervisors  of  each,  the  expense  being  paid  by  the 
towns.    No  report  is  made  to  the  county  clerk. 

Jail. — The  jail,  of  brick  and  stone,  erected  in  1851,  is  very  in- 
secure. The  ventilation  is  like  that  in  most  jails.  The  prisoners 
are  well  treated.  There  is  an  upper  room  which  is  used  for  con- 
fining female  prisoners.  B. 

Aug.  24,  1870, 

UNION  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Union  county  has  a  poor  farm  of  200  acres,  which 
is  purchased,  but  not  yet  occupied.  At  present  the  poor  are  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder  by  the  year,  at  $90  each,  for  their  entire  sup- 
port. 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  stone,  eleven  feet  square,  has  no 
cells.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  upper  story  is  used  by 
female  prisoners,  when  there  are  any.  It  is  entirely  unfurnished. 
Two  apertures  in  the  wall,  six  inches  by  twenty-four,  afford  all  the 
air  and  light.  There  is  no  sewerage.  Good  watching  may  make 
it  tolerably  safe.  The  county  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  one.  B. 

Nov.  8, 1870. 

VEBMILION  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — The  almshouse  consists  of  four  cheap  wood  strnc-> 
tures,  one  story  in  height,  for  the  paupers,  and  a  small  house  for  the 
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keeper.  The  bnildings  are  comfortable,  and  the  inmates  well  eared 
for.  Of  twenty  inmates  on  the  day  of  Yisitation,  ten  were  insane 
or  idiotic 

Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  is  two  stories  in  hei/z^ht,  the 
lower  being  occupied  as  the  jail  proper,  and  the  upper  is  used  as 
the  jaUor's  residence.  The  only  entrance  to  the  jail  is  by  a  trap 
door  and  a  ladder  from  the  top.  The  cells,  of  which  there  are 
three,  are  not  used ;  the  prisoners  occupjr  the  corridor,  which  is 
twenty  four  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide.  There  is  but  little  light, 
admitted  through  a  single  window,  and  no  sewerage.  The  priTy 
is  in  the  jail,  which  is  iu  bad  repair,  insecure,  and  of  insufficient 
eapadtj,  and  contains  no  suitable  provision  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexea.  B. 

Sept.  27, 1870. 

WABASH  COUNTY. 

Almshouse. — Wabash  county  has  no  almshouse.  At  the  time 
of  Tisitation  there  were  but  three  paupers  in  the  county,  one  of 
whom  costs,  for  support,  fit'ty-six  dollars  per  quarter,  and  the 
other  two  nineteen  dollars  per  quarter  each.  The  county  clerk 
states  that  the  average  number  is  about  ten,  and  the  cost  about  two 
dollars  per  week. 

Jail. — ^The  jail,  which  was  erected  in  1850,  is  of  brick,  thirty 
feet  by  twenty,  with  two  cells,  nine  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide, 
poorl J  ventilated .  by  barred  doors.  These  cells  are  of  iron,  and 
are  sorronnded  by  a  corridor,  varying  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
Width.  There  is  no  sewerage.  The  jail  should  be  condemned,  on 
aoeount  of  its  inferior  ventilation.  MoC. 

Aug.  17,  1870. 

WABBBN  COUNTT. 

Almsfumse. — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county  consists  of  two 
frame  buildings,  containing  twenty-five  rooms.  It  is,  however,  of 
insufficient  capacity,  although  in  good  repair.  Of  twenty -five 
inmates  on  the  day  of  visitation,  ten  were  insane  or  idiotic.  In 
addition  to  the  expenditure  upon  the  almshouse  and  for  out-door 
relief^  the  county  appropriates  ten  dollars  to  the  Chicago  ear  and 
eye  infirmary.  The  number  of  persons  receiving  outdoor  relief 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The  accounts  are  rendered  by  each  super- 
visor, audited  by  the  board,  and  the  reports  show  only  the  aggre- 
gate amounts. 

VoL  1-82 
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,  Jail. — The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  with  four  iron  cells,  was 
erected  in  1342.  In  this  connty  an  unnsnally  complete  jail 
record  is  kept,  showing  the  date  of  cuiumitnieiit,  both  the  month 
and  the  year,  the  crime  charged,  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  the 
nationality,  the  complexion,  age,  height  by  feet  and  inches, 
weight,  marks,  length  of  feet,  color  of  hair,  color  of  whiskers, 
color  of  eyes,  marks  of  teeth,  marks  of  face  or  person,  how  dis- 
posed of,  date  of  discharge,  nnmber  of  days  of  coutinement,  amount 
charged  for  board,'in  dollars  and  cents,  and  manner  of  discharge. 
Dec.  8, 1869.  C. 

WASHINGTON    COITNTY. 

Almshouse, — Washington  county  has  no  almshouse.  The 
statistics  given  in  the  tables  were  obtained  from  the  county  clerk, 
from  whose  statement  the  commissioner  would  judge  that  the 
paupers,  are  better  cared  for  than  in  most  counties.  The  average 
number  is  about  eighteen.  The  physician^s  bill  amounts  to  about 
%-kyjO  per  quarter.  Eighty  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  by 
the  county  for  a  poor  farm. 

Jail. — The  jail,  erected  in  1866,  of  brick,  is  very  secure.  There 
are  four  cells,  jail  on  one  side,  with  a  hall,  sixteen  feet  square,  ia 
front.  This  open  room  is  lined  with  boiler  iron,  aud  has  three 
grated  windows.  A  large  cistern  is  attached,  and  a  pipe  conveys 
water  into  the  hall,  so  that  prisoners  have  an  abundance,  and  can 
be  cleanly  if  they  wish.  It  is  one  of  the  best  jails  visited  by  the 
commissionen  MoG. 

Aug.  8^  1870. 

WAYNE  OOrNTT. 

Almshavse. — Wayne  county  has  no  almshouse,  but  has  pur- 
chased  280  acres  for  a  poor  farm,  and  is  now  making  arrange- 
ments to  build  upon  it.  The  average  cost  of  supporting  paupers 
in  private  families  is  about  two  dollars  per  week.  Among  those 
supported  are  two  blind  and  one  deaf  mute. 

JaiL — The  jail,  erected  in  1 845,  is  eighteen  by  thirty,  and  two 
stories  in  height.  The  lower  story  is  occupied  by  the  jailor ;  the 
upper  story  is  divided  into  two  cells,  formed  of  squared  timbers 
inside  of  a  brick  wall,  with  an  open  corridor  six  feet  wide,  in  front. 
The  only  ingress  for  air  is  through  a  small  aperture  in  each  cell 
door,  about  eight  inches  square.  The  doors  are  solid.  No  human 
being  could  endure  such  close  confinement  in  hot  weather,  and  the 
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jiil  fikoald  b«  /oonlenmed  a)  a  nuiaano^  by  any  oivilised  commQ" 
nitj.  The  jailor  \b  a  bQiiiatie  oiaa.  The  coanty  has  bad  but  few 
prisoners  within  the  past  year.  There  w^re  Done  upon  the  day 
rf  yiriration.  MoO. 

Aug.  24, 1870. 

WtilTB   COVVITJ. 

Almshouse. — ^The  almshouse  consists  of  a  single  bonse  with  a 
kiteben  attached ;  poorly  built,  but  clean  and  neat.  Fart  of  it  is 
80  open  that  the  paupers  must  Fuffer  from  cold  during  the  winter. 
The  panpere  eat  at  the  same  table  ^ith  the  keeper's  family^  an4 
ire  evidently  very  kindly  treated.  The  farm  is  poor.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  board  saw  ip  this  almshouse  a  little  girl  two  yearp 
old,  illegitimate,  whose  mother  was  an  orphan  only  fidteen  yea,^^ 
of  age.  He  was  informed  that  she  was  not  bright,  and  jfffL^  cor- 
ropted  by  the  man  in  whose  family  she  lived. 

/ail. — The  jail  proper,  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  jailpr'p 
house.  It  is  an  iron  box  with  barred  iron  doors,  containing  two 
cells  and  a  corridor,  lighted  by  two  windows.  The  cells  fire  se- 
eore;  the  corridor  is  not  The  jail  cannot  be  scrubbed  because 
the  water  runs  through  into  the  lower  story.  It  has  not  b^eiji 
whitewashed  for  some  years.  There  is  no  place  in  it  for  a  stove^ 
The  jailor  stated  that  he  has  known  water  to  freeze  a  half  an  in^h 
thick  in  a  cell  with  three  men  in  it«  The  prisoners  are  kept  warm 
daring  the  wiipiter  by  extra  clothing,  and  .spend  nearly  all  tMr 
time  in  bed.  The  secretary  saw  a  youp^  m^o  twenty-two  yeaiv 
of  age  ill  this  jail,  charged  with  stealing  a  coat,  whose  tri^  will 
Dot  come  off  until  next  April.  He  cannot  procure  bail,  and  will 
have  to  suifer  all  winter  loi^  upon  suapicii^u.  If  he  did  steal  the 
eoat  in  fact,  it  is  a  pit}'  t;hat  be  has  not  got  it  in  the  jail.        W. 

Oct  22, 1870. 

WHITESIDB   OOUNTT. 

Almshotise. — Whiteside  county  has  just  completed  a  new  alms- 
hooee  fifty  feet  by  seventy,  containing  thirty-nine  rooms,  which  is 
hailt  of  brick,  with  a  stone  basement,  and  cost  twenty  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  yet  it  is  but  partially  furnished.  The  rooms  are 
hrge  and  airy,  but  the  beds  and  bedding  light,  and  thi)  roo.ms  do 
Bot  present  that  systematic  cleanliness  which  is  desirable  in  so 
good  a  house. 

Jail. — ^The  jail,  of  stone  and  brick,  was  erected  in  1857.  It 
contains  twenty  cells,  twelve  below  and  eight  above.     The  jailor 
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reports  it  to  be  insecnre,  and  in  bad  repair.  Prisoners  have  re- 
oently  escaped  by  moving  the  btones  from  the  cell  wall.  The  cells 
are  rather  low,  and  dark,  and  the  ventilation  is  not  good.  The 
jail  is,  however,  dry,  and  tolerably  clean.  C. 

Nov.  18,  1870. 

WILL  OOTTNTT. 

Almshouse, — Will  county  farm  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
connty,  the  keeper  receiving  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  pro 
visions  for  himself  and  family,  for  the  care  of  the  paupers,  by 
whom  the  prodocts  of  the  farm  are  consumed.  The  supervisor  of 
each  town  is  permitted  to  arrange  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
private  famihes,  and  the  expense  is  paid  by  a  tax  upon  the  town  ; 
or  he  may  send  them,  or  any  number  of  them,  to  the  almshouse, 
the  tawn  paying  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents  each  per  week  for 
board  and  clothing.  The  deficiency  above  this  amount,  should 
there  be  any,  is  paid  by  the  county.  The  almshouse,  though  bet- 
ter than  in  some  other  counties,  might  be  much  improved,  espe- 
cially in  respect  of  hospital  and  bathing  accommodations. 

Jail, — The  jail,  erected  in  1861,  of  stone  and  iron,  is  well  built 
and  secure,  but  not  well  ventilated  nor  sufficiently  light.  It  is 
comfortably  heated  by  a  furnace.  The  front  building,  two  stories 
in  height,  is  occupied  by  the  sheriff  and  his  family.  The  jail 
proper,  is  in  the  "  L,'*  in  the  rear.  The  cells  are  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  corridor,  which  on  one  side  is  ten  feet  in  width, 
and  the  prisoners  eat  in  it  at  a  table.  '  B. 

Aug.  27,  1870. 

WILLIAMSOlf  OOUNTT. 

AhnshoxMe. — Williamson  county  has  just  completed  a  brick 
almshouse,  which  is  substantial  and  convenient,  a  comfortable 
home  for  her  unfortunates.  The  act  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  the- 
counties  adjoining.  The  house  is  not  yet  occupied.  The  present 
keeper  of  the  paupers  pays  fifty  dollars  per  annum  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  farm,  and  receives  two  dollars  a  week  for  the  hoard 
and  clothing  of  each  pauper. 

Ja4l. — ^The  jail,  which  is  of  brick,  lined  with  plank,  and  spiked, 
is  in  good  repair,  secure,  and  ot  sufficient  capacity,  but  poorly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  has  no  sewerage.  It  was  erected  in 
1864.  B. 

Nov.  16,  1870. 
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WINNEBAGO   COUNTY. 

Abnshaiue. — ^Winnebago  county  almshouse,  built  for  a  private 
reiideDce,  and  purchased  with  the  farm,  has  been  enlarged  at  dif- 
ferait  times,  and  is  not  very  well  calculated  for  its  purpose.  It  is 
detoly,  and  the  inmates,  except  the  insane,  apparently  well  cared 
hfj  their  physical  wants  being  all  supplied.  Of  eight  insane,  four 
tre  confined  in  dark,  cold  and  filthy  cells. 

JaU. — The  jail  is  of  brick,  and  contains  eight  cells,  eight  feet 
lii^h,  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide.  It  is  insecure,  of  insuf- 
ficient capacity,  and  a  nuisance.  0. 

Nov.  10,  1870. 

WOODFOED  OOXTNTT. 

Almshouse, — ^The  almshouse  in  this  county,  though  susceptible 
of  improvement,  is  good  and  comfortable,  well  ventilated  and  well 
vanned  by  furnaces  and  stoves.  It  consists  of  a  single  building, 
three  stories  in  height,  sixty  feet  by  forty,  well  arranged.  The 
luperintendeat  has  been  engaged  in  his  present  occupation  for 
tveoty  years.  Although  a  man  of  means,  he  devotes  his  life  to 
the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  poor,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
ire  cared  for  by  him,  as  well  as  that  in  which  the  farm  is  con- 
ducted, are  tmly  notable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  He  makes  the 
ilmshouBe  a  home  instead  of  a  prison.  There  are  here  two  cells 
where  the  insane  can  be  confiiied,  but  the  superintendent  says 
that  he  rarely  finds  it  necessary,  and  if  at  all,  only  for  a  short 
period.  The  paupers  eat  at  the  same  table  with  him  and  his 
fcmily. 

</aa2.— The  jail,  which  is  of  brick  and  wood,  was  erected  in 
1U4,  and  is  in  bad  repair,  insecure,  and  of  insufficient  capacity. 
It  contains  but  two  cells,  one  above  the  other,  constructed  of  logs, 
lid  ventilated  very  imperfectly  by  two  small  grated  windows  on 
o]iposite  sides.     A  new  jail  is  much  needed.  B. 

August  25,  1870. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT— COOK  COUNTY. 
PUBLIC   CHABITIBS. 

The  public  institations  of  Oook  county,  and  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, are  as  follows : 

OUy: 

Keform  school. $35,000 

Bridewell 32,000 

Small-pox  hospital.. • 6,92 Jt 

Expended  by  city $78,924: 

County: 

Hospital $28,816 

Jail 27,624: 

Outdoor  relief*.. .  113,235 

Almshouse 65,834 

Expended  by  county $2?5,5i»8 

Total  expenditures,  city  and  county $29i^,432 

The  following  institutions  receive  aid  from  public  funds : 

Brainard  Free  Dispensary. 

North  Side  Free  Dispensary. 

Wasbin/rtonian  Home,  (saloon  licenses.) 

Erring  Woman's  Reiiige,  (police  fines.) 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  (police  fiaies.) 
The  number  of  persons  who  have  been  inmates  of  these  insti- 
tutions, or  benefited  by  them,  within  the  year  past,  as  far  as  ascer- 
tained, is  as  follows : 

Bridewell  (estimated) 8,000 

Betbrm  school , 305 

£malUpox  hospital 836 

Oounty  hospital 1,105 

Jail  (approximation) 1,495 

County  agent 33,768 

Almshouse 1,190 

Dispensary  (ponth  side) 2,056 

(Brainard) 3,036 


cc 


Total 51,293 

^County  agent's  expenses. 
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Rkfobm  school. — The  Chicago  reform  school  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  board  ,of  guardians  appointed  by  the  city  judiciaiy. 
Km  between  the  agea  of  six  and  sixteen  are  sent  to  it  by  the 
jod^es  of  city  superior  or  circait  courts,  for  minor  offenses.  The 
term  of  commitment  is  indefinite,  and  depends  upon  the  conduct 
of  tlte  boy,  extending,  however,  in  no  instance  beyond  majority. 
Parents  and  guardians  may  also  place  their  boys  in  this  school,  by 
permiflsion  of  the  guardians  and  superintendent.  The  object  of 
this  institution,  whose  control,  fortunately,  is  not  subjected  to  po- 
litfeal  iofluenceB,  is  to  educate  the  inmates,  and  teach  them  some 
trade.  Every  boy  is  required  to  attend  school  upon  the  premises, 
aod  also  to  work  in  the  shops  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
ikj.  The  expense  is  borne  by  tlie  city.  The  commissioner  is 
iaformed  that  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Robert  Turner,  is  a  humane 
and  competent  officer. 

BiuDKwsLi.. — The  position,  character  and  inadequacy  of  the 
kildiogs  now  occupied  as  a  bridewell  are  notorious ;  they  are  en* 
tirelj  unsuited  for  their  purpose.  The  county  U  erecting  a  new 
tod  costly  structure. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen, who 
iresnpported  at  a  cost  for  each  prisoner  of  twenty  three  cents  a 
dsT.  The  terms  of  sentence  vary  from  seven  to  one  hundred  and 
three  days.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  three  to  two. 
The  ventilation  is  excellent.  The  cells,  with  one  prisoner  in  each, 
bte  east  and  west,  and  open  into  a  large  corridor  heated  by  two 
i  Moves.  £ach  cell  is  supplied  with  a  window.  The  whole  estab- 
|tdhment  is  a  model  of  cleanliness,  the  floors  being  scrubbed  daily 
i  with  sand,  and  whitewash  used  freely  and  frequently.  The  die- 
tvj  is  as  follows :  breakfast,  bread  and  coffee  ;  dinner,  meat  and 

te  v^etable ;  supper,  mush  and  molasses. 

The  prisoners  are  attended  by  the  city  physician. 

So.  of  prisooers  treated,  l!i69-70 Y87 

Dtftihs 8 

Int  to  coQuty  hospital 82 

^         "      poor  house 67 

laisne , . . .       9 

The  objections  to  the  management  of  the  bridewell  upon  gen- 

wi  principles  are :    1.  The  farming  out  of  the  food  of  tHe  inmates, 

Mis  beiBg  almost  the  only  remuneration  of  the  superintendent. 

i  The  indiscrimifiate  intercourse  of  the  criminals,  hardened  of- 
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fenders  capable  of  imparting  information  and  instruction  in  crime, 
being  thrown  together,  for  months,  with  others  who  have  been 
confined  merely  for  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  or  a  momentary 
brawl.  3.  The  inmates  are  kept  in  idleness,  no  labor  being  per- 
formed, except  by  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  lines  imposed,  and 
work  them  out  in  breaking  stones,  for  which  they  are  allowed 
fifty  cents  a  day.  The  lemale  prisoners  clean  public  ofiices,  sta- 
tion house,  etc.,  when  required,  and  do  the  washing  and  ironing 
of  the  establishment.  4.  There  is  no  aim  nor  effort  in  this  prison 
at  the  reformation  of  criminals,  other  than  two  Sunday  school 
services.  The  prison  should  be  on  an  industrial  basis,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners  should  be  the  paramount  object  of 
the  ofiicers  in  charge.  JMo  man  incapable  of  exerting,  by  means 
of  his  personal  presence  and  character,  an  elevating  and  eonoblin|^ 
influence,  should  ever  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  prison. 

CoDMTT  HOSPITAL. — The  couuty  hospital  is  well  conducted,  bat 
the  amount  of  accommodation  afforded  is  insufficient,  the  building 
being  old. 

County  agent's  dbpaetmknt. — ^The  work  of  the  county  agent, 
during  the  year  ending  November  80th,  1870,  may  be  briefly 
stated : 

Money  expended $113,235  84 

Ko.  of  fomilies  aided   7,504 

No.  of  persons  relieved 83,768 

Bailroad  passes  issued 1,959 

Sent  to  hospital 743 

«    almshouse 1,093 

^^    insane  asylum 24 

"    dispensary,  "W.  side 697 

"  "  S.     "    455 

''  «  K   "    871 

The  administration  of  out-door  relief  in  Cook  county  is  open  to 
some  criticisms,  which  do  not  affect  the  agent  in  charge :  1.  The 
admission  of  able-bodied  vagrants  to  the  almshouse,  in  place  of  a 
workhouse.  2.  The  out-door  relief  is  entrusted  to  visitors,  who 
receive  a  temporary  appointment  at  the  approach  of  winter,  re- 
gardless of  their  qualifications  for  the  work  to  be  done  by  them, 
and  are  dismissed  in  the  spring.  They  are  generally  inexperienced. 
Supervisors  and  their  friends  are  in  many  instances  appointed. 
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Bequisites  for  the  office  ehonld  be  matnre  age  and  experience. 
3-  He  mode  of  transportation  of  insane  persons,  from  the  connty 
jafl  to  the  almshouse,  is  cruel.  Many  of  the  patients,  in  delicate 
health,  are  bo  exposed  as  to  endanger  their  reooverj.  In  one  in- 
stance, last  winter,  the  disease  of  which  an  insane  man  died,  was 
dearly  attributable  to  such  exposure. — See  report  of  Benjamin  C. 
Idler,  M.  D.,  March  1st,  1870. 

Hie  system  of  farming  out  the  public  charities  of  Cook  county 
is  an  abuse,  since  it  makes  the  officers  in  charge  interested  in  the 
amount  furnished  to  each  inmate,  the  only  limit  of  his  gains  cou- 
sistiiig  in  his  personal  freedom  from  cupidity. 

The  superintendents  of  these  institutions  are  elected  by  boards 
ef  aldermen  and  supervisors. 

CoTTHTY  INSANE  ASYLUM. — ^Thc  accompanyiug  description  in  de- 
tail of  the  new  county  insane  asylum,  furnished  by  the  architect, 
at  the  request  of  the  board,  will  be  found  to  be  of  interest : 

Tfae  Cook  county  insane  asylum  is  situated  upon  an  elevated  site,  near  tlie  town  of 
Jefioaon,  at  &  distance  often  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  The  asylum  building  has  a 
frontage  to  the  east  of  2*72  feet,  and  is  divided  by  the  centre  building,  in  which  the 
oifees  are  situated,  into  two  wings  for  wards.  Each  ward  is  116  feet  long,  from  north 
a  mztli,  by  forty-two  feet  wide.  The  central  building  has  a  frontage  of  fifty  feet,  and 
thirty-two  feet  with  projections  of  twenty  feet,  and  sixteen  feet  from  the  face  of  wing 
vaOs.  These  projections  break  the  front  and  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  elevation. 
At  ea<^  extreme  dnd  of  wings  is  a  projection  twenty  feet  to  the  rear,  for  bath  rooms, 
wt^et  closets  and  stairs  to  yards.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  cut-stone  trimmings, 
ud  is  three  stones  high  above  the  basement  The  basement  is  eighteen  inches  below 
grade  line,  and  is  nine  feet  high  in  the  clear.  The  main  story  is  twelve  feet  high  in  the 
dar,  and  the  second  and  third  stories  are  eleven  feet  six  inches  high  in  the  clear.  The 
faadatkni  of  exterior  walls  is  four  feet  broad,  and  is  diminished  to  twenty-four  inches 
m  thl^mess  at  the  grade  line.  Upon  this  stone  wall  the  brick  wall  starts.  This  brick 
lasement  wall  is  twenty  inches  thick  to  the  main  floor,  with  a  cut-stone  water-table 
•Rwad  the  entire  walls  of  building. 

Abore  the  basement  the  walls  are  sixteen  inches  thick  from  face  of  pilasters,  which 
kne  a  projection  of  four  inches  from  main  wall.  The  cornice  is  of  brick,  with  stono 
teJesienta  and  coping.  Each  wing  has  a  centre  corridor  with  three  windows  in  each 
cal  This  corridor  is  thirteen  feet  wide,  with  ash  floors.  The  patients'  rooms  are  on 
iatk  side  of  corridor.  The  wall  between  the  corridor  and  patients'  room  is  sixteen 
isdes  thick  to  attic  from  basement  These  walls  contain  pipes  through  which  air 
pMKS  to  rooms  and  from  rooms  to  attic. 

Ispecial  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  of  warming 
■il  ventilation.  The  heating  is  by  high-pressure  steam,  and  ventilation  is  forced  by  a 
ileaB  engine  which  drives  two  double-bladed  iron  fans,  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
fceA  ur  which  passes  to  the  wards  is  taken  nearly  thirty-three  feet  from  the  ground 
and  passes  down  upon  the  fans,  and  is  driven  through  an  underground  duct  to 
air  reeervoir  under  the  basement  corridor*    Over  the  cold  air  reservoir,  in 
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bAsement  corridors,  are  twentj-BCveii  brick  coil  chambers  in  each  ward,  thirteen  on  the 
east  and  fourteen  on  the  west  side  of  corridors.  In  each  coil  chamber  there  are  box 
coils  of  steam  pipe  placed — ^the  amount  of  pipe  varying  according  to  the  space  to  be 
warmed,  upon  the  basis  of  one  to  forty.  In  the  bottom  of  each  coil  chamber  is  a  yahre 
which  regulates  the  amount  of  cold  air  admitted  upon  the  coils,  and  is  controlled  on 
the  outside  of  the  coil  chamber.  The  warm  air  passes  to  the  patients'  rooms,  oorridorB 
and  dining  rooms  by  a  separate  pipe  for  each  room,  with  the  register  placed  seven  feet 
above  the  floor. 

The  ventilating  flues  run  up  into  attic.  The  openings  for  the  ventilating  flues  are 
eighteen  Inches  above  the  floor,  a  separate  flue  for  each  patients'  room,  and  two  for  the 
dining  rooms.  There  is  an  air-tight  reservoir  in  attic  gradually  enlarging  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  area  of  the  ducts  it  receives,  and  passes  to  the  central  cupola,  and  thence 
into  the  external  air  above  the  roof.  The  water  closets,  which  are  at  the  end  of  each 
ward,  have  a  strong  downward  ventilation.  The  bath  rooms  are  a^'oining  the  water 
closets,  at  the  end  of  each  wing.  There  is  a  soiled  clothes  drop  from  each  bath  room 
to  room  in  basement  There  are  two  bath  tubs  and  three  water  closets  on  each  floor  at 
the  end  of  the  wings.  Each  wing  has  a  dining  room  on  each  floor  with  an  attendant's 
room  adjoining.  In  each  of  these  dining  rooms  there  is  a  sink,  and  slop  sink,  and 
closet  for  table  sets.  A  dumb  waiter  extends  to  basement  from  each  dining  room. 
There  is  a  linen  room  for  each  stoiy  of  each  wing,  near  the  attendant's  room,  so  that  all 
clothing  for  wards  will  have  its  appropriate  box  for  its  patients.  At  the  end  of  each 
wing  there  is  a  separate  stairway,  with  separate  exit  into  yards',  for  inmates,  so  that 
each  floor  of  the  wing  will  always  receive  its  own  patients,  and  there  can  be  no  trouble 
with  patients  getting  upon  the  wrong  floor. 

In  the  rear  of  the  insane  asylum  building,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  is  the 
laundry  building,  sixty  by  eighty  in  size,  built  of  brick,  with  shingle  roof^  two  stories 
high  above  ground,  with  a  cellar.  This  building  is  divided  by  a  hall  through  its  cen- 
tre, with  the  laundry,  drying  room  and  ironing  rooms  on  one  sido,  and  kitchen  and 
bakery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall.  The  second  story  is  subdivided  into  apart- 
ments for  servants  employed  in  rooms  below.  This  laundry  building  is  connected  with 
the  main  building  by  a  brick  corridor,  ten  feet  wide.  All  food  for  patients  in  the  asy- 
lum is  brought  into  the  basement  of  the  asylum  in  an  iron  car  from  this  rear  building, 
and  is  carried  to  the  various  dining  rooms  by  the  dumb  waiter,  above  referred  to.  The 
boiler,  engine  and  fan  rooms  are  next  to  the  laundry  building,  and  are  of  brick.  The 
fuel  shed  is  next  to  boiler  house,  and  the  flour  shed  is  in  the  rear  of  the  laundry  build- 
ing. The  smoke  stack  for  boiler  is  eighty-five  feet  high  and  nine  feet  square  at  the 
base.  Pure  water  is  supplied  these  buildings  by  an  artesian  well  756  feet  deep.  The 
water  from  the  well  will  rise  to  an  elevation  of  forty  feet  by  its  own  gravity  above  the 
ground  surface  around  the  welL 

The  cost  of  these  buildings,  completed,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars (1186,000.) 

With  accommodations  for  two  hundred  patients,  giving  a  room  to  each,  to  thig 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  can  be  added  by  the  usual  classification  of  patients,  as  is 
usual  in  state  institutions. 

All  of  which  I  most  respectfully  submit. 

L.  B.  DIXON,  ArdiiM, 
16  Portland  block,  Chicago,  III 
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CHIOAOO  BYE  AND  BAB  UTPIBHABY. 

Tbe  Ufiociation  for  founding  and  maintainiog  the  Chicago  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
MnBv;  was  organized  in  May,  1858.  At  that  time  Chicago,  although  a  city  of  about 
80,000 inhabitants,  had  no  public  hospital.  The  "Mercy  Hospital,"  under  the  care  of 
CK'^Sisters  of  Mercy,*'  then  so  small,  now  possessing  a  magnifloent  structure,  was 
pffkps  the  only  one  In  the  county,  except  the  U.  S.  marine  hospital  for  sea-faring  men. 
bus  fiff  inadequate,  however,  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor,  even  at  that  time. 

Tbere  was  scarcely  a  physician,  who  had  taken  sufficient  interest  in  opthalmology  to 
osaioe  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  this  department  of  medicine,  which  had  been  made 
daiiig  the  previous  few  years.  Opthalmology  was  almost  entirely  Ignored  in  the  only 
ae&al  college  in  Chicago.  There  was,  therefore,  an  unoccupied  field  for  some  one 
*b  foald  labor  to  found  an  e3re  infirmary  for  the  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  poor 
liictedwith  diseases  of  the  eye;  and  also  offer  opportunities  to  students  of  medicine, 
fcrtheclmical  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment 

InXaj,  1868,  four  medical  gentlemen  met  several  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens  of 
Ciiago,  who  together  organized  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  of  two  consulting  and  two 
itteidiiig  sorgeons,  under  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  general  financial  depression 
^  ^  coontry,  and  the  excitement  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  late  war,  rendered  it 
ta?  difficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  and  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
it^  boilding.  Hence  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  conduct  the  institution  at  first  as  a 
^spensanr.  Consequently,  a  single  room,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Michigan  and  North 
nrf[  streets,  was  opened  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  During  the  first  year,  nearly 
w  hmtdred  and  fifteen  patients  were  under  treatment 

it  the  end  of  nearly  four  years,  the  dispensary  was  removed  to  a  room,  No.  28  North 
C^  street,  where  it  remained  till  July,  1864. 

W.  L  Xewberry,  president  of  the  association,  donated  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  the 
W  of  a  lot  of  land,  Nos.  16  and  18,  East  Pearson  street,  upon  which  was  placed 
»Wjet»o-story  wooden  building,  purchased  for  $2000,  and  removed  from  a  neighbor- 
ag  block. 

T^  first  patient,  requiring  board  in  the  institution,  applied  before  a  single  room  had 
^  cleaned  and  furnished.  For  two  nights  he  slept  on  a  blanket,  on  the  floor.  The 
nttts  vere  furnished,  as  the  gradually  increasing  number  of  patients  required.  In  a 
knoDths  the  number  of  applicants,  especially  soldiers  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  sup- 
P"M  it  tbe  infirmary  by  the  Northwestern  Sanitary  Commission,  and  by  the  governors 
4<IQiDot8,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  rendered  greater  accommodations  absolutely 
XttMuy.  The  building  was  therefore  raised,  a  brick  basement  constructed  under  it, 
*idUie  attic  divided  and  finished  into  three  large  sleeping  rooms.  In  the  Ml  of  1869, 
•"iisiooal  accommodations  became  necessary,  and  were  obtained  by  the  construction  of 
»^  buildmg  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  The  funds  required  for  the  original  purchase  of 
'<^  boikling,  and  for  the  various  improvements  above  mentioned,  were  advanced  by 
■*to  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  surgeons,  till  subscriptions  could  be  raised  to 
^  the  amount     This  sum,  at  one  period,  was  $6000. 

^  btiilding  has  been  furnished  in  great  measure  by  second-hand  furniture,  and  the 
^  coTwed  by  old  carpets  donated  by  firiends  of  the  institution. 

^  bas  been  the  policy  of  th*  trustees  to  rent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  rooms  not  occupied 
^  poor  patients,  to  any  persons  willing  to  pay  for  them.  By  funds  thus  obtained,  the 
**^ntJon  has  been  able  to  extend  its  usefulness.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all 
''^I'lient  accommodations  will,  in  a  short  period,  be  required  for  the  poor  alone. 
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In  1865,  the  legislatarc  granted  the  infirmary  a  special  charter,  and  in  1867,  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $6000  a  year,  for  two  years,  for  the  support  of  such  poor  patients  in 
the  state  as  desired  treatment  at  the  infirmary.  This  appropriation  was  renewed  in  1869. 
Poor  patients  from  other  states  could  receive  gratuitous  treatment,  on  paying  the  cost  of 
their  board.  ' 

Since  the  fall  of  1864,  the  infirmary  has  always  been  open  for  medical  students  and 
practitioners  who  desire  to  pursue  the  clinical  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  fees 
for  the  courses  have  always  been  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  infirmary. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  which  has  thus  been  accomplished  in  train- 
ing students  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Numbers  of  such 
students  have  located  in  various  portions  of  the  state,  and  acquired  reputation  in  the 
communities  where  they  practice,  for  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  infirmary,  in  1868,  6200  poor  patients  have  received  gratu- 
itous aid.  Of  this  number,  991  have  been  boarded  in  the  infirmary;  the  remainder 
visited  the  infirmary  for  treatment  as  "out  patients."  During  the  past  year  more  than 
1000  poor  patients  were  treated  gratuitously. 

If  possible,  the  greatest  good  has  been  accomplished  for  this  latter  class  (out  patients), 
since  they  have  oflener  applied  for  aid  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  diseases,  when  very 
simple  treatment  could  most  frequently  and  speedily  restore  to  health.  In  the  case  of 
children,  the  results  have  very  often  been  specially  gratifying. 

Although  in  the  aggregate  many  poor  persons,  not  unfrequently  paupers  from  the 
poor  houses,  sent  to  the  infirmary  almost  blind  and  helpless,  have  been  restored  to  good 
sight  and  self-support,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  too  many  of  this  class  come  to  the 
infirmary  in  the  later  stages  of  disease,  when  a  perfect  cure  is  utterly  impossible. 

The  boards  of  supervisors  of  several  counties,  aware  that  paupers,  blind  and  helpless, 
had  been  returned  home,  able  to  support  themselves,  have  made  donations  varying  from 
$10  to  $200,  in  aid  of  the  infirmary. 

The  institution  has  passed  through  many  periods  of  great  financial  embarrassment. 
It  has  at  times  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  any  one  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of 
matron  and  superintendent,  and  often  no  less  difficult  to  secure  efficient  help,  since 
domestics  fear  danger  of  contracting  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  present  infirmary  build- 
ing can  well  accommodate  more  than  fifty  patients.  Its  whole  cost  has  been  $10,400. 
Five  thousand  dollars  would  scarcely  replace  the  fUmiture  now  in  use.  The  trustees 
possess  a  permanent  f\ind  of  $6000,  the  interest  alone  of  which  can  be  expended  an- 
nually. Efforts  will  at  once  be  made  to  purchase  the  lot  of  hind  on  which  the  infirmary 
stands. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  institution,  before  many  years  have  passed,  will 
possess  the  funds,  and  perform  an  amount  of  Uibor  for  the  poor  and  sufiering,  which 
will  phice  it  in  a  position  of  usefulness  and  of  public  confidence,  not  excelled  by  the 
similar  institutions  of  the  eastern  cities.-  £.  L.  H. 

Chicago,  Sept  80,  1870. 

A  very  brief  and  imporfect  acconnt  of  the  private  charities  of 
Cook  county  may  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
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n.— sTATisncs  of  jails  and  almshouses. 

The  tables  of  statisiics  of  ooonty  jsuh  and  almshonses  (see  ap- 
pendix,) are  far  from  being  as  complete  or  as  accurate  as  is  desira- 
ble, but  contain  all  the  information  which  the  oommissioners  were 
ab!e  to  obtain,  without  systematic  jail  and  almshouse  records  in 
the  ssTsral  counties.  Il^othing  more  deeply  impressed  the  board, 
inthiB  tonr  of  visitation,  than  the  absolute  necessity  of  statistical 
records,  kept  upon  a  uniform  system,  in  books  provided  by  the 
eoaaties,  to  be  their  permanent  property.  The  records  kept, 
where  there  are  any,  at  present,  are  usually  private  memoranda, 
in  note  bo<^  belonging  to  the  jailors  and  almshouse  keepers. 
The  looounts  are  mixed  with  the  accounts  of  other  county  ex- 
panses, so  as  to  render  it,  in  most  instances,  very  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  items. 

JAILS. 

Table  XY  shows  the  description,  cost  and  value  of  jails  in  Illinois. 

An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  the  original  cost  of 
eeTenty-four  jails  was  $862,100,  which  would  make  the  average 
coitof  each,  $11,650. 

The  estimated  present  value  of  seventy  nine  jaile,  is  $1,143,- 
J70,  which  is  an  average  valuation  of  114,480,  or  very  nearly  fif- 
taea  thoixBand  dollars. 

Seventy-five  jails,  (many  of  which  include  a  house  for  the  jailor 
and  his  family,)  valued  at  $1,115,570,  contain  five  hundred  and 
eighty-three  cells.  At  this  rate,  each  cell  may  be  regarded  as 
vorth  $1913  50.  Since  each  cell  will  hold  two  or  three  prisoners, 
thea?erage  cost  of  provision,  per  capita^  for  the  care  of  crimi- 
Bali,  is  from  six  to  nine  hundred  dollars. 

A  very  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  jails  of  Illinois,  would 
be  $1,500,000  ;  the  interest  on  which,  at  six  per  cent.,  would  be 
tSOjOOO  per  annum. 

ALMSHOUSES. 

Table  XXI,  which  exhibits  the  size,  capacity,  cost  and  value 
of  the  almahoQsee,  (including  the  county  farms,)  may  be  very 
pofitably  compared  with  Table  XV. 

The  number  of  acree  of  land  in  seventy-four  county  &rms,  is 
11473,  which  is  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  acres 
odL    The  ordinary  size  of  the  county-farms  is  one  hundred  and 
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sixty  acres,  though  Montgonery  conntj  has  a  farm  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  and  Effingham  county  has  a  farm  of  a  single  acre. 

Forty-five  almshouses  cost  $873,544,  which  is  an  average  oost 
of  $8,800. 

Sixty-nine  almshouses  are  valued  at  $859,812,  which  is  an  aver- 
age valuation  of  $12,453. 

Thirty-nine  almshouses,  worth  $568,977,  have  a  capacity  of 
2,892  inmates.  The  average  cost,  per  capita^  therefore,  of  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  paupers,  is  less  than  t^o  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Provision  for  tie  care  of  a  pauper  costs  about  one^third 
as  much  as  provision  for  the  care  of  a  crimiQal. 

A  very  close  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  almshouses  of.IllinDis, 
would  be  $1,000,000;*  the  interest  on  which,  at  six  percent., 
would  be  $60,000. 

These  statements  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


Average  cost ...••• 

**       value 

Estimated  total  value  

Interest  on  same  ...   

Estimated  total  capacity  .... 
Approximate  cost,  per  ctgnta. 


Jails. 


$11,600 

14,480 

1,500,000 

90,000 

2,000 

750 


Almshouses. 


18,800 

12,453 

1,000,000 

60,000 

4,000 

250 


Value  of  jails $1,600,000 

"        almshouses 1,000,000 

Total  valuation $2,600,000 

Interest  at  six  per  cent 150,000 

COST  OF  PAUrKEISM. 

Table  XXY  contains  the  result  of  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
yearly  cost  of  pauperism  in  this  state. 

The  total  cash  expenditure,  for  one  year,  reported  in  sixty  coun- 
ties, is  $284,675,  which  is  an  average  of  $4,743.  The  total  annual 
cost  of  pauperism,  in  the  almshouses,  therefore,  cannot  be  far 
from  $376,000  or  $400,000. 

Tho  cost  of  out-door  relief,  (by  which  is  meant  aid  furnished  by 
the  counties  outside  of  the  almshouses,)  in  thirty-fciur  counties,  for 
one  year,  is  $816,927  56.  The  total  annual  cost  of  out-door  relief, 
in  the  state,  may  be  estimated  at  $360,000  or  $400,000. 

*  Many  of  the  counties  have  no  almshouse. 
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Belief  in  almshoiiaMy  mj $875,000 

Oot-door  relief,  wj 375,000 

Intereet  on  value  of  property 60,000 

Annnal  coet  of  panperiBm $810,000 

The  board  had  no  means  of  even  approximating  the  annual 

eoet  of  crime. 
It  is  certainly  trne,  however,  that  the  maintenance  of  criminals 

and  panpers  in  Illinois  costs  over  one  million  dollars  a  year. 
The  average  weekly  cost  in  cash  of  supporting  each  pauper,  in 

die  almshouses,  is  $2 11,  or  thirty  cents  a  day. 

CBDONALS. 

Table  XYI  shows  the  number,  class,  age,  sex,  color  and  civil 
oonditon  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  of  Illinois,  on  the  day  of  vlsita- 
tioD. 
There  were — 

In  78  jails,  total  number  of  persons  confined 511 

In«7     "    awaiting  trial 408 

In  25     "    convicted \ 71 

479 

InTO     "    adults 899 

In40     "    minors 98 

497 

In72     "    males 462 

In  15     "    females 32 

494 

Ia73     "    whites 457 

In  20     "    negroes 38 

—  495 

Iii62    "    single 327 

Iu50    "    married 141 

la    9     **    widowed 14 

482 

Table  XVII  shows  the  education,  habits  and  character  of  pris- 


In  64  jails,  could  read  and  write 381 

In22    ^*     could  read  only 49 

In 22    <^     could  neither  read  nor  write...*'. 41 

471 

In  43    ^^     habitually  intemperate 175 

In  22    ^^     had  been  in  prison  before 92 

In   7    ^*     idiotic  and  insane 19 
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Table  XYIII  shows  Uie  nativity  of  pritondra. 

Of  455  prisoners,  whose  nativity  was  ascertained,  there  were— 

Born  in  the  United  States 319 

"    Canada 8 

"    Great  Britain 18 

«    Ireland 60 

"    Germany , .  • , 45 

"    France 3 

"    other  European  countries 10 

Born  elsewhere * 2 

45S 

Tables  XIX  and  XX  show  the  alleged  offenses  of  prisoners. 

Orimes  against  the  person — 

Murder J» 

Manslaughter 4 

Rape../. 14 

Assault 86 

Miscellaneous T 

9( 

Orimee  against  property — 

Arson • 3 

Burglary 27 

Larceny 5528 

Robbery 15 

Horse  stealing 31 

Forgery 10 

Counterfeit  money ^ 10 

Malicious  mischief 1 

Miscellaneous 17 

84 

Crimes  against  public  order  and  decency* — 
Peij  ury 1 

Adultery 3 

Bastardy 2 

Drunkenness 4 

Violation  of  liquor  law 1 

Breach  of  peace 10 

Miscellaneous ^ 16 


Total  offenses,  as  far  as  ascertained 4< 

*  Not  printed  in  tabular  form,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  crimes  of  thU  cla 
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PAUPBB8. 

TaUe  XXII  shows  the  namber,  class,  age,  sex,  color  and  civil 
eoDdition  of  the  paupers  in  the  alinshooses  of  Illinois,  on  the  day 
of  visitation. 

There  were — 

In  86  almshouses,  total  number  of  inmates 1878 

In  73         ^^  permanent  inmates 1391 

In  45         ^^  temporary  inmates 840 

1781 

In  80         "  adnlts 1462 

In  66         "  minors 2i7 

1789 

In  79         "  males 960 

In  79        "  females 779 

1739 

In  71         "  whites 1620 

In  17        ^  negroes 42 

1662 

In  66        "  single 905 

In  54        **  married 248 

In  55        "  widowed 277 

1426 

In  30        "  orphans 75 

Tabls  XXIII  shows  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  condl- 
tioo  of  panpers. 

There  were — 

In  61  almshouses,  unable  to  labor 689 

In  55        "  partly  able 681 

In  26        "  abletolabor 112* 

1462 

In  70        ^  idiotic  and  insane 597t 

In    7        "  deaf 7 

*  PHiicipaUj  iBBane  paupers.  The  keeper  of  the  Morgan  county  almehouse  made  an 
faleresting  and  suggestiTe  remark,  to  the  efBdct  that  hia  inaane  paupers  were  the  only 
«Ms  of  any  ^ue  to  him  as  laborers. 

f  The  number  reported  in  the  census  of  insane  and  idiotic,  (see  appendix,)  in  aU  the 
ilBBlioases  of  the  state,  is 

Insane ..••....•  449 

Iifiots 171 

Total e20 

These  independent  results  confirm  each  other. 

Vol.  1—24 
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In  87  almshoases,  blind 73 

"42  **  crippled 108 

"85  **  sick 134 

"22  "  bed-ridden 29 

948 

In  59  "  could  read  and  write 439 

"32  "  could  read  only 244 

"61  "  could  do  neither 539 

1222 

In  37  **  habitually  intemperate 286 

"  14  "  had  been  in  prison  .^. 96 

"31  '*  had  been  worth  $1000 58 

Table  XXIV  shows  the  nativity  of  1680  paupers.  Of  this 
number,  there  were — 

Born  in  the  United  States 854 

"      Canada 23 

«      Great  Britain 80 

«      Ireland.... 396 

"      Germany 169 

"      France. 25 

"     other  European  countries  ...••* 114 

"     elsewhere 19 

1680 

.  Several  valuable  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these  figures. 

J^iraty  the  principal  expense  of  the  county  jail  system  arises 
from  the  delays  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  number  of 
criminals  undergoing  sentence,  in  the  jails,  at  any  one  time,  does 
not  average  one  to  a  county.  The  principal  use  of  the  jails  is  as 
houses  of  detention.  Eighty-five  per  oent^  of  the  inmates,  at  the 
time  of  visitation,  were  awaiting  trial. 

Seoandy  elementary  education  appears  to  be  of  less  value,  as  a 
prevetitive  of  crime,  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Ninety-one  per 
cent,  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  jails  of  tliis  state,  are  able  to 
read,  and  eighty  per  cent,  can  both  read  and  write. 

Thirds  intemperance  and  crime  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 
More  than  oue*third  of  the  prisoners  visited  by  this  commission, 
were  ascertained  to  be  habitually  intemperate. 

Fourth^  crime  begiat^  crime.  It  tends  to  reproduce  itself. 
Nearly  or  quite  ten  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails  have 
been  in  jail  before. 
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Fifth,  the  forei^  ^lemeni  in  aiur  populatjoii  k  f«r  mor^  apt  to 
lapse  into  orime  and  paaperiam,  tbaa  the  notice*  AboQt  tbirtj  . 
per  cent  of  our  countj  prieoners,  and  nearly  fifty  per  ceoit. 
of  oar  eonoty  poapens,  are  of  foreign  birth.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  remainder  are  of  foreign  parentage.  As  between  tbe  IrLsh 
and  tlie  Gtermans,  who  Ibrm  the  principal  part  of  the  foreign  pop- 
ahtioD,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Irish  are  more  apt  to  become  pau- 
pers, while  the  GermauB  exhibit  a  larger  relative  proportion  of 
eriminak. 

Sxthy  crioces  are  infrequent,  in  proportion  to  the  energy  with  . 
vhich  they  are  feaUted.    ThiiB  •crimes  af^nst  property  are  four 
times  ae  eomaau»o  ae  <a*ime8  asrainet  the  perton ;  and  of  -eruDea  « 
against  property,  more  than  two^thirds  are  krceniee. 

liwmth^  panperiam  teads  to  become  perpetual.    Fonr-^fifthe  of  ^ 
die  iDmates  of  the  almshonsefi  are  daaeed  as  permanent  panpem. 

Eigkihj  that  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  out  of  eighteen 
kmdred  and  seventy-eight  paupers  reported,  are  idiotic,  Insane, 
deaf,  blind,  orippled,  nek,  or  bed-ridden,  and  that  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  are  minors,  shows  that  the  county  almshoose 
ijBten  is  act  greatly  abused,  at  present,  in  this  state. 

JKart,  the  tendency  of  education  to  prevent  pauperism,  is  more 
apparent  than  its  tendency  to  prevent  crime.  Estimating  the ' 
ptopo*  children  at  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number^  and  leaving 
&em  oat  of  the  calculation,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the 
dmsbooses  could  not  write,  and  ttventy-five  per  cent,  could  not 
wen  read. 

TtfnM,  pauperism  and  crime  are  so  closely  allied,'that  the  same 
individuals  belong  to  both  fraternities.  Five  per  cent,  of  the 
omntj  paupers  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  jail.  The  same, 
mao  is  a  criminal  or  a  pauper,  according  to  circumstances.  He 
Keals,  when  he  cannot  beg ;  he  begs,  when  he  cannot  steal. 

A  Fai3b  Throet. — Whoever  should  undertake,  by  a  mere  in- 
ipection  of  our  county  jails,  to  determine  the  relation  between 
tke  criminal  and  non-criminal  classes,  would  be  driven  to  the  con-; 
dodoii  that  their  mutual  attitude  is  that  of  antagonists,  wageing 
^nst  each  other  a  war  of  extermination,  in  which  all  risks  are| 
taken,  ail  measures  regarded  as  justifiable,  and  ^verj  reprisal  so 
moch  dear  gain.  Mere  suspicion  of  crime  places  the  accused 
wder  ban,  and  deprives  him  of  all  nriglits,  oxeept  those  of  an  en- 
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em  J.    The  conTersion  of  a  criminal  into  an  honest  man,  seems  to 
be  looked  npon  as  so  hopeless  an  undertaking,  as  to  be  unworthy 
even  of  an  effort.    He  is  treated  as  an  outlaw,  a  toe  to  mankind  ^ 
an  Ishmaelite,  whose  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man*a 
hand  against  him. 

This  view,  unjust  and  untrue  as  it  is,  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  county  jail  system* 

Its  fallacy  pointed  out. — 1.  The  first  error,  in  the  theory 
just  stated,  consists  in  a  failure  to  discriminate  between  accusation 
and  conviction. 

The  Roman  law  sharply  distinguished  the  ea/reer^  or  house  of 
detention,  from  the  vincula  pvhlica^  or  house  of  punishment.  Its 
maxim  was,  ^^  Career  enim  ad  continendos  homines,  non  ad  puni- 
end  06  habere  deber" — the  oaroer  should  be  regarded  as  a  place  for 
detaining  men^  not  far  impbisonim^  them. 

We  overlook  this  distinction,  and  in  practice  confound  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  by  associating  those  awaiting  trial  with 
others  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced,  and  subjecting  both  to 
the  same  hardships. 

This  evil  will  never  be  remedied,  until  the  county  jail  ceases  to 
be  used  as  a  place  of  punishment,  and  the  state  assumes  the 
charge  cf  all  convicted  criminals. 

2.  But  the  attitude  of  society  toward  criminals  is  equally  short- 
sighted and  injurious. 

A  man  who  becomes  a  criminal,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
weakness,  the  strength  of  temptation,  and  the  intensity  of  his  un- 
lawful desires,  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man.  As  a  man,  he  has 
rights,  which,  as  men,  we  are  bound  to  respect  We  have  no  more 
right  to  infringe  upon  his  rights,  than  he  has  to  infringe  upon  ours. 
We  may  demand  restitution.  We  may  use  all  wise  and  lawful 
means  to  cure  him  of  his  weakness  and  criminal  tendencies.  But 
to  outlaw  him,  to  cut  him  off  as  an  unworthy  member,  is  like  am- 
putating a  sore  finger,  without  first  endeavoripg  to  heal  the  sore. 
Injustice  to  the  criminal  is  an  injury  to  society.  Every  wrong 
works  out,  in  time,  its  own  pnnisnment 

The  true  light  in  which  to  regard  offenders  against  the  law,  is 
that  of  men  in  whom  there  exists  some  natural  or  acquired  defect, 
remediable  or  irremediable,  due  to  the  operation  of  causes*  which 
may  be  ascertained. 

*See  pp.  16,  19.  ' 
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Among  these  caases  are  pbysical  organization,  mental  imbecil- 
ity, ignorance,  and  the  like. 

The  rational  treatment  of  criminals  involves  an  effort  in  each 
case,  individaall J,  to  discover  the  canse  of  aberration,  and  if  pos- 
lible,  apply  the  appropriate  corrective  or  antidote. 

If  no  corrective  can  be  found  and  applied,  then  the  question 
miidt  be  met :  Is  this  man  dangerous  to  society,  or  not  ?  If  not 
daogerons,  he  may  safely  be  granted  his  liberty.  If  dangerous, 
then  arises  the  further  question,  shall  he  be  detained,  as  we  de- 
tun  a  dangerous  and  incurable  lunatic,  for  life  ? 

According  to  this  view,  the  attempt  to  graduate  penalties  accord!- 
ing  to  the  degree  of  the  offense,  upon  the  quidpro-gtio  theory,  the 
In  ialionisj  is  impossible  in  practice  and  wrong  in  theory.  Why 
ihoQld  a  man  who  steals  one  dollar,  be  sent  to  jail  ?  and  the  man 
who  steals  ten,  sent  to  the  penitentiary  } 

The  supreme  end  of  the  penal  system  should  be  reformation, 
ipiritual  healing,  the  transfer  of  transgressors  from  the  criminal 
to  the  non-criminal  class. 

The  protection  of  society  is  a  secondary  object,  and  can  be 
leeored  only  by  life-imprisonment  of  the  incorrigible. 

In  the  reformation  of  offenders,  love  is  a  more  powerful  instru- 
mentality than  fear.    Fear  degrades ;  love  alone  elevates. 

Love  and  justice  are  identical  They  are  different  phases  of 
the  same  principle. 

But  the  county  jail  system  is  founded  upon  fear,  its  aim  is  to 
terrify,  it  is  unjust  and  unloving,  it  assumes  that  a  certain  amount 
of  suffering  will  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt,  it  confirms  crim- 
iotl  tendencies  instead  of  eliminating  them,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  diminishes  crime,  and  it  is  terribly  expensive. 

It  is  expensive,  because  jails  are  houses  of  enforced  idleness. 
Under  competent  management,  every  prison  might  be  made  self- 
Mpporting.  The  criminal  class  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  the  entire 
eo6t  of  caring  for  them. 
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m.    REMARKS  tJPON  THE  COUNTY  JAIL  AND  ALMSHOUSE  SYSTEM. 

JAILS. 

Even  a  cnrsory  reading  of  the  accounts  of  the  visits  paid  hj  the 
commissioners  to  the  several  counties,  will  make  it  evident,  that 
the  jails  of  Illinois,  like  those  of  all  the  otlier  states^  are,  as  a 
class,  open  to  the  following  general  criticisms  : 

1.  As  to  their  design., — The  sole  aim,  in  their  constrnction,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  appears  to  have  been  aecurity.  *^A 
good  jail,"  in  the  popular  estimation,  is  one  which  holds  the  priso- 
ners confined  in  it.  A  j^^  iTom  which  thej  succeed  in  breaking 
out,  "is  a, very  poor  jail." 

2.  Siourity. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  just  stasted,  many  of  our 
jails  are  insecure.  A  jail  is  no  atroQger  than  its  weakest  part; 
and  some  part,  eithier  the  floor  or  the  roof  or  the  walls  or  ihe  win- 
dows or  the  doors,  is  by  oversight  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
builder,  deficient  in  strength.  Locks  are  used,  which  can  be 
picked.  Hiding  places  for  tools  and  weapons  are  provided.  The 
prisoners  are  so  placed,  as  not  to  be  at  all  times  pnder  the  ke^>er'a 
^e.  Communication  with  outsiders  ]s.nO)t  rendered  impossible. 
Some  one  of  these,  or  if  not,  soine  similar  •criticism  may  be  made 
concerning  almost  every  jail  in  the  state,  though,  some  of  them 
have  cost  large  sums  of  money. 

3.  V&ntilatioru — ^Tbe  Tentilation,  in  nearly  ail  of  them,  is  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect.  There  are  no  openings  ;for  the  ingress  of 
fpesh  air ;  or  if  there  are,  there  are  none  for  its  egress  ;  or  else 
there  is  no  >cnrrent,  and  no  means  of  (creating  one  ;  or  the  corri- 
dors are  ventilated,  and  not  the  oellfl ;  or  the  voatilatioB  of  the 
qells  is  prevented  \xy  close  iron  or  wooden  fih&tters,  with  openings 
of  insuflGicient  size. 

In  many  jaiU,  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  la  supply  of  fresh  air, 
the  atmosphere  is  contaminated  by  the  gasee  from  close  stoves, 
and  by  the  odors  from  privy  vaults  or  from  night  tubs.* 

*  The  following  maxims  coooeming  prison  ventilation  are  condensed  from  an  essaj 
by  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.,  of  New  York: 

Fresh  air  is  as  important  to  health,  as  pure  water  or  wholesome  food. 

Fresh  supplies  of  food  are  required  only  three  times  a  day,  but  air  must  be  furnished 
twenty  times  every  minute. 
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L  Sewerage. — ^Probably  a  majority  of  the  jails  visited  have  no 
sewerage.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  arrangement  for  the  vanlt  for 
the  reception  of  excrements  to  be  placed  immediately  ander  the 
jail,  with  openings,  unprotected  by  traps,  into  the  corridors,  if  not 
iato  the  cells  themselves.  The  inmates  virtually  spend  their  days 
aod  nights  in  a  privy.  The  influence  upon  their  morals  as  well  as 
opoD  their  health,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious^ 

5.  lAgtiL — An  insufficient  supply  of  light  is  almost  universal. 
To  prevent  escapes,  as  few  windows  as  possible,  and  these  as  small 
tt  possible,  are  placed  in  the  walls.  The  light  which  enters  the 
corridors  often  does  not  penetrate  the  cells.  Sometimes  the  upper 
tier  of  cells  is  sufficiently  well  lighted,  but  the  light  is  excluded 
from  the  lower  tier  by  a  platform  nearly  as  wide  as  the  corridor. 
There  are  jails  in  the  state  where  an  outsider,  upon  entering  and 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  cannot  distinguish  an  object.  There 
are  others^  where  a  prisoner  in  his  cell  cannot  see  to  read,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

6.  Bathing^ — Very  few  of  the  jails  have  proper  conveniences 
for  bathing  the  person.  In  fewer  still,  is  personal  cleanliness 
obliga<x)ry. 

Impure  food  may  be  rejected  by  the  organs  of  digestion,  but  the  lungs  have  no  power 
to  reject  impure  air. 

Unless  oxygen  is  supplied,  in  sufficient  quantities,  to  the  lungs,  digestion  is  impos- 
nble. 

In  ordinary  household  life,  Un  cubic  feet  perminiUe  are  required,  to  supply  the  lungs  of 
««^  individual  with  perfectly  pure  air  at  every  respiration.  In  prisons,  where  there  is 
goerally  no  cooking  and  but  little  combustion  for  warming  and  lighting;  a  supply  o^ 
fcv  cabio  feet  per  minute,  may  be  regarded  as  suffieient 

In  a  cell  of  the  ordinaiy  size,  six  feet  by  seven  or  eighty  the  supply,  supposing  no 
&esh  air  to  be  admitted  firom  the  outside,  would  last  a  prisoner  about  one  hour  and  a 
Ittiter.  In  six  hours,  the  same  air  would  pass  through  the  lungs  four  times.  Two 
pvooin  in  a  cell  would  of  course  consume  it  twice  as  fast 

A  gratid  door  to  a  oeU  fumiahea  about  three  times  the  amount  of  air  contained  in  a 
mU  entirely  closed.  i 

A  cell  of  the  size  mentioned,  contains  about  three  hundred  cubic  feet  An  ordinary 
bed-chamber  contains  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  is 
Waer  venUkted  than  most  jails. 

The  effects  of  defective  ventilation  are  physical  exhaustion,  disease  and  death.  **Jail- 
ferer  "  (t^pKm  carcerum,^  is  proverbial. 

The  supply  of  air  furnished,  by  means  of  a  ventilating  apparatus,  to  the  inmates  of 
P^otonriUe  prison,  England,  in  their  cells,  is  thirty  cubic  feet  to  each  individual,  per 
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7.  Cleanlmesa. — ^Many  of  the  jails  visited  were  in  a  horribly 
fiithy  condition — ^nnscrubbed,  uuswept,  not  whitewashed,  with, 
filthy  beds  and  bedding,  and  in  some  instances  excrements  scat- 
tered over  the  floor  and  daubed  upon  the  walls. 

8.  Diet — The  inmates  of  our  jails,  almost  without  exception, 
speak  well  of  the  food  furnished  them,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity*  In  several  counties  the  fare  was  too  rich  for  persons 
deprived  of  exercise.  As  a  rule,  the  jailor  sends  his  prisoners 
a  portion  from  his  own  table. 

0.  Classification. — ^The  greatest  of  all  the  faults  in  the  construc- 
tion of  county  prisons,  is  the  absence  of  any  means  of  classifying 
prisoners. 

The  sane  are  not  separated  from  the  insane. 

The  guilty  are  not  separated  from  the  innocent. 

The  suspected  are  not  separated  from  the  convicted. 

Hardened  criminals  and  children  are  thrown  together. 

The  sexes  are  not  always  .separated  from  each  other. 

The  effect  of  this  promiscuous  herding  tos:ether  of  old  and 
young,  innocent  and  gailty,  convicts,  suspected  persons  and  wit- 
nesses, male  and  female,  is  to  make  the  county  prison  a  school  of 
vice.  In  such  an  atmosphere  purity  itself  could  not  escape  con- 
tamination. 

Separate  cells  are  not  a  remedy  for  this  eviU  What  is  needed 
is  the  absolute  prevention  of  all  communication. 

10.  The  Sick. — Hospital  accommodation  for  the  sick  is  a  thing 
unknown. 

11.  Occupation. — ^The  prisoners,  in  nearly  every  instance,  are 
absolutely  without  employment  for  mind  or  body.  There  are 
no  libraries  in  the  jails ;  even  a  bible  is  ordinarily  wanting ;  pa- 
pers are  rarely  furnished,  and  no  work  is  provided  for  prisoners, 
much  less  required  of  them.  Idleness  is  a  fruitful  source  of  vice  ; 
and  enforced  idleness  has  developed,  and  always  will,  the  most  de- 
basing passions  and  habits. 

12.  Instruction. — (Intellectual.)  No  attempt  at  seealar  instruc- 
tion and  education  is  made,  in  any  jail  in  Illinois. 

(Religious.)  Religious  instructi(»u  is  more  common,  but  etill  very 
infrequent.  The  clergy  rarely  visit  the  jails,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  laity.  There  is  here  a  field  of  christian  effort  which 
has  been  almost  wholly  neglected. 
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13.  Becards, — As  has  been  already  stated,  the  records  commonly 
kept  are  incomplete  and  almost  valueless ;  and  they  are  the  prop- 
ertr  of  the  jailor,  who  retains  them  in  his  possession  upon  leaving 
the  prison. 

14.  JSefartMxtion. — ^The  efforts  made  at  reformation  of  criminals, 
io  the  jails  of  this  state,  are  unsystematic,  unintelligent,  fitful,  and 
io  most  of  the  counties  wholly  wanting. 

These  statements,  every  one  of  which  can  be  abundantly  veri- 
fied by  illustrative  instances,  if  necessary,  constitute  a  serious  in- 
dictment against  the  prison  system  of  Illinois. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  system  rests  upon  a  false  basis. 

LiFLUBi»OB  OF  JAIL  LIFE. — The  arrcstod  criminal  is^  from  his 
very  situation,  keenly  sensitive  to  the  influences  which  may  affect 
him,  after  the  commission  of  crime.  The  majority  of  those  ar- 
rested are  seized  for  a  first  offense.  The  arrest  is  a  turning-point 
in  the  life  of  each — and  the  criminal  feels  it  to  be  such.  It  sepa- 
rates the  innocent  aspirations  of  youth  and  purity  from  a  futnre 
of  crime  and  moral  debasement  Tom  by  conflicting  emotions, 
balandDg  between  the  innate  love  of  virtue  and  the  dark  abyss  of 
oime  and  pollution  before  him,  how  potent  for  good  or  ill,  at  this 
moment,  are  his  external  surroundings  1  All  which  he  sees  or 
hears  or  feels,  at  this  crisis  of  his  life,  is  indelibly  impressed  upon 
hid  memory.  Every  influence  is  a  weight  on  one  side  or  upon  the 
other  of  the  balance  in  which  his  judgment  and  purpose  are  sus- 
poided. 

At  this  critical  period  he  is  introduced  to  one  of  our  county 
jails.  The  turn  of  the  key  shuts  him  out  from  the  world.  J^e  is 
left  to  his  own  reflections.  Around  him  are  a  score  of  prieoners, 
tome,  like  himself,  young  in  crime;  others,  hardened  villians, 
vfao  seek  to  initiate  him  into  all  the  dark  secrets  of  vice,  which 
they  have  learned  so  well.  The  prison  is  dark,  damp  and  fetid. 
A  feeble  ray  of  light  reaches  him,  through  a  small  and  heavily 
(jated  window.  The  air  is  close  and  suffocating.  After  sleep  he 
awakes  with  a  pain  in  his  head,  oppression  of  the  whole  system, 
and  a  stifled  sensation,  from  breathing  impure  air.  He  is  also 
eumpelled  to  breathe  the  horrid  eifluvium  from  the  putrid  excre- 
tkms,  from  his  own  body  and  those  of  his  iellow  prisoners,  and 
denied  any  opportunity  for  privacy  and  those  proprieties  which 
even  the  beasts  practice. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  every  feeling  of  decency 
VoLl-26 
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and  eelf-respect  will  be  eradicated  from  his  mind ;  and  that  he 
will  become  beaetly  in  character,  tastes  and  feelings?  Any 
remains  of  virtuous  resolution  which  he  previously  cherished,  will 
soon  fade  out,  in  this  stygian  den. 

Enraged  at  the  cruelty  of  which  he  is  the  victim,  and  at  the 
indecency  and  filth  with  which  the  public  force  him  to  endure,  he 
curses  the^etate,  the  ministers  of  the  law,  and  all  mankind;  and 
who  will  say  that  he  is  wholly  without  excuse  ? 

His  manhood,  instead  of  being  fostered  and  developed,  is 
brutalized  and  crashed — to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  health 
and  liability  to  disease,  to  which  he  is  subiected,  by  confinement 
in  such  quarters. 

Many  of  our  jails  are  reproductions,  upon  a  smaller  scale,  of 
Andersonrille  and  Libby  prison.  An  exoflScer  of  the  Union  army, 
in  one  of  the  counties  visited,  accompanied  the  commissioner  to 
the  dungeon  beneath  the  cjourt-house,  misnamed  a  prison,  and  on 
coming  out,  remarked,  with  deep  feeling,  ^^  I  was  a  prisoner  at 
Andersonville,  for  some  months ;  but  I  never  suffered,  as  these 
men  have  to  suffer." 

WrrHouT  BXOUSB. — Such  treatment  is  inexcusable,  whether  we 
view  it  in  the  light  of  the  rights  of  the  prisoner,  or  of  the 
interests  of  society.    A  reform  is  imperatively  demanded. 

We  are  often  told,  that  ^^the  criminal  ought  to  suffer ;  it  is  the 
penalty  due  to  his  crime." 

There  are  three  objects  in  view,  in  all  criminal  legislation— ^r«^, 
the  satisfaction  of  justice;  second^  the  protection  of  society;  third^ 
the  reformation  of  the  offender. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  ends,  vengeance  is  a  divine  prerogative. 
The  second  and  third  are  the  only  ends  which  society  has  the 
right  to  seek  to  accomplish. 

But  be  it  so.  Admit  for  argument's  sake  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  torture  the  criminal  in  its  power,  simply  because  he  de- 
serves torture.     Whai  then  t 

Then  let  the  law  prescribe  what  and  how  he  shall  suffer.  If  he 
is  worthy  of  death,  hang  or  behead  him ;  but  do  not,  without  color 
of  law,  kill  him  by  inches,  by  refusing  him  air  to  breathe.  If  he 
has  taken  his  neighbor's  goods,  let  him  by  hard  labor  atone  for 
the  act.  Let  him  make  restitution.  But  do  not  deny  him  the 
light  of  day;  do  not  compel  him  to  be  idle,  for  weeks  or  months ; 
do  not  disgrace  our  boasted  Christian  civilization,  by  forcing  him 
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to  live,  eat  and  sleep,  over  an  open  privy- vanlt,  need  by  a  score  of 
prisoners. 

Bat  a  county  jail  is  not  solely  nor  principally  a  place  of  punish- 
ment It  is  more  properly  a  place  for  safe-keeping  of  persons 
awaiting  trial,  aboat  one-third  of  whom  are,  npon  trial,  declared  to 
Ve  innocent.  The  jail  is  also  used  for  the  detention  of  the  insane, 
sod  of  witnesses — persons  not  suspected  of  crime. 

Tliat  a  person  guiltless  of  crime  should  be  forced  into  such  a 
{dace,  and  there  confined  for  weeks  or  months,  his  health 
destroyed,  and  all  his  finer  feelings  outraged,  is  itself  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

Such  a  policy  makes  great  criminals  out  of  little  ones. 

Ths  ksfobm  dehandbd. — If  the  views  here  advanced  are  just, 
as  they  seem  to  ne,  then  it  is  evident  that  any  radical  reform  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals,  must  and  will  sweep  the  county  jails, 
m  houses  of  punishment,  out  of  existence,  for  the  following, 
among  other  reasons : 

Nothing  but  the  overthrow  of  the  system  will  ever  put  an  end 
to  the  present  abases,  for  they  cannot  be  corrected  by  individual 
effort,  bat  are  inherent  in  the  system  itself. 

The  number  of  criminals  undergoing  sentence  in  any  county 
jaQ  is  too  small  to  jnstity  the  employment  of  a  competent  prison 
officer,  capable  of  making  the  prison  financially  self-supporting  and 
reformatory  in  \U  influence  upon  prisoners.  The  territory  em- 
braced in  a  single  county  is  not  large  enough  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
aamber  of  inmates  for  this  purpose. 

Yet  every  prison  might,  and  should,  be  made  self  supporting. 
To  make  the  prison  system  of  this  state  such,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  substitute  district  prisons  for  county  jails,  and  to  make  labor  in 
them  compulsory.  These  district  prisons  should  be  under  state 
cuntroL  They  should  form  no  part  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  state.  Incompetent  ofiicers  should  not  be  appointed  to  take 
diargeof  tbem ;  and  competent  superintendents  should  be  retained 
in  office  during  good  behavior,  regardless  of  party  afiiliations. 
Prison  management  and  discipline  is  a  business,  which  can  only 
be  learned  by  experience,  and  which  needs  to  be  conducted  upon 
business  principles. 

Financial  success  and  reformation  are  so  closely  allied,  that 
although  one  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  other,  yet  failure  in 
either  is  failure  in  both. 
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The  establishment  of  district  prisons  would  not,  of  course,  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  county  jails,  as  houses  of  detention, 
previous  to  trial. 

But  confinement,  while  awaiting  trial,  should  be  purely  solitary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  innocent,  especially  of 
the  young,  and  the  further  debasement  of  the  guilty. 

The  confinement  of  those  whose  guilt  is  as  yet  undetermined, 
ought  to  involve  no  peculiar  hardship,  such  as  would  be  in  itself 
a  wrong  to  the  innocent. 

The  establishment  of  district  prisons,  as  suggested,  under  state 
control,  would  gender  the  classification  of  prisoners  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  easy.  Such  classification  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  enlightened  treatment  of  criminals. 

Irish  ststsm. — In  the  Irish  system  of  prison  discipline,  which 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  best  yet  devised,  the  classification  of 
criminals  is  a  leading  feature. 

The  germ  from  which  the  Irish  system  sprang,  was  the  ^'  mark 
system,"  of  Captain  Alexander  Maconochie,  the  able  and  distin- 
guished superiatendent  of  the  British  penal  colony  of  ^Norfolk 
Island,  nine  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Zealand,  concerning  which 
he  was  able  to  say,  ^^  I  found  it  a  hell ;  I  left  it  a  well  ordered 
community."  The  principles  upon  which  this  noble  man  founded 
his  system  of  discipline,  were  the  banishment  of  slavery  from  the 
list  of  punishments;  reliance  upon  influence  rather  than  upon 
force,  as  a  means  of  government;  the  surrounding  of  prisoners 
with  motives  to  self-improvement,  as  well  as  with  walls;  and  the 
substitution,  as  far  as  possible,  oi  measures  of  prevention  for  those 
merely  remedial. 

The  supreme  aim  of  the  Irish  system  is  the  reformation  of 
criminals.  The  two  bases  upon  which  it  rests,  are  the  subjection 
of  the  convict  to  adequate  tests  prior  to  his  discharge,  whereby  his 
reformation  can  be  determined  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, and  individual  treatment,  according  to  individual  character 
and  necessities. 

The  Irish  system  embraces  three  distinct  stages  of  imprison- 
ment proper.  The  first  stage,  at  Mountjoy,  is  highly  penal.  In 
it,  the  cellular  or  separate  system  of  incarceration  is  adopted,  and 
the  convicts  are  wholly  isolated  from  each  other.  The  duration  of 
this  stage  is  eight  months,  which  may  be  shortened  by  good  be- 
havior, or  lengthened  by  bad.    Two  impressions  are  here  made 
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ipoB  the  convict's  mind,  namely,  that  he  is  in  the  grasp  of  a  power 
peatly  enperior  to  his  own,  and  that  the  length  of  his  stay  de- 
pends largely  npon  himself.  Co-operation  in  the  effort  of  amend- 
ment of  his  character  will  abridge  his  imprisonment ;  resistaoce 
will  prolong  it.  He  cannot,  however,  be  legally  detained  at  Monnt- 
joy  fur  more  than  twelve  months,  in  any  case.  The  second  stage 
18  also  penal,  but  in  a  less  degree.  Laborers  are  transferred  from 
Mountjoy  to  Spike  Island,  near  Cork ;  artisans,  to  Phiilipstown. 
The  former  are  employed  upon  the  fonificatioiis,  the  latter  in 
indoor  avocations.  In  this  stage  the  convicts  associate  during  the 
day,  bat  are  separated  at  night.  The  change  from  solitary  con- 
finement to  associated  labor  necessitates  very  strict  surveillance, 
to  prevent  conspiracies  and  escapes.  In  this  stage  of  imprison- 
ment, they  are  divided  into  five  classes,  called  probation  class, 
third,  second,  first,  and  exemplary.  The  prisoner,  npon  admission, 
is  placed  in  the  next  to  the  lowest.'^  and  may  work  his  way  up  to 
the  highest,  by  a  system  of  credit  marks  for  good  behavior.  The 
maximum  number  attainable  each  month,  is  nine,  of  which  three 
are  earned  by  obedience  to  rules,  three  by  attention  and  manifest 
desire  for  improvement  in  the  prison  school,  and  three  by  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  in  labor.  The  number  of  marks  necessary  to 
iasare  promotioo,  varies  accordiog  to  the  length  of  sentence,  and 
the  reported  conduct  of  the  convict  at  Mountjoy.  The  details  of 
the  system  are  iuUy  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Prison 
Association.  Misconduct  subjects  the  offender  to  degradation. 
Uniform  good  conduct  secures  a  remission  of  one-fifth  of  the  ori- 
ginal sentence.  Gratuities  in  money  are  granted  weekly,  accord- 
ing to  conduct,  not  exceeding,  for  members  of  the  exemplary 
dass,  two  cents  a  day.  A  monthly  record  of  the  standing  of  each 
prisoner  is  kept  in  books,  entitled  respectively  the  discipline  con- 
duct book,  the  school  conduct  book,  and  the  industry  conduct 
book,  in  which  V.  G.  stands  for  very  good ;  G,  good ;  O,  ordinary ; 
B,  bad ;  V.  B,  very  bad.  Other  books  are,  the  misconduct  report 
book,  and  general  character  book.  The  classification  of  prisoners 
is  r^^ulated  by  the  monthly  record,  and  the  various  classes  are 
distinguished  by  peculiarities  of  dress,  and  by  badges. 
In  the  third  stage,  ^^all  surveillance  is  withdrawn  ;  the  convicts 

*  Unleae  reported  bj  the  authorities  at  Mouu^oy  as  **  bad,"  or  "yeiy  bad,"  in  which 
cife  be  enters  the  jHrobation  class. 
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labor  without  an  overeeer ;  they  are  trasted  to  go  of  errands  any- 
where in  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  through  the  country,  and  to  work 
beyond  the  prison  limits ;  and  they  are  only  locked  np  at  night, 
and  even  then  not  in  solitary  cells.  They  converse  together  as 
freely  as  any  laboring  men  do.  The  convict's  gratuity  is  increased 
to  fifty-four  cents  a  week,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his  imprie- 
onment,  he  is  permitted  to  spend  a  small  portion  of  it  (twelve 
cents  a  week),  on  any  personal  gratifications  he  may  choose, 
except  intoxicating  liquors.  *  *  There  are  two  intermediate 
prisons,  one  at  Smithfield,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  those  are 
placed  who  are  to  be  employed  in  mechanical  labor,  and  the  other 
at  Lusk,  some  twelve  miles  from  Dublin,  where  prisoners  go  who 
are  to  devote  themselves  to  farm  work.  These  are  called  inter- 
mediate prisons,  because  they  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
imprisonment  proper  and  absolute  freedom,  partaking  measurably 
of  each  element,  but  being  in  strictness  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other." 

Ko  marks  are  given  in  this  stage ;  indeed,  there  are  none  given 
in  the  advanced  class  of  the  second  stage.  The  design  of  the  inter- 
mediate prison  is  two-told,  viz :  First,  to  test,  prior  to  the  convict's 
liberation,  the  result  of  the  self-discipline  practiced  in  the  previous 
stages ;  and  secondly,  to  prepare  him  for  full  freedom  on  his  dis- 
charge, by  the  enjoyment  of  partial  freedom  preliminary  thereto. 

^^  Individualization"  is  the  leading  principle  in  the  intermediate 
establishments ;  consequently  the  number  is  small  in  each  ;  it  is 
not  intended  that  it  should  ever  exceed  one  hundred. 

The  training  is  special,  and  the  position  of  the  prisoner  is  made 
as  natural  as  possible.  There  are  no  walls,  and  the  number  of 
oflicers  is  so  small,  that  physical  restraint  would  be  impossible ;  but 
even  if  possible,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place,  because  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  the  intermediate  prison  is  founded. 
In  point  of  fact,  no  more  restraint  is  exercised  over  the  inmates 
than  would  be,  in  any  well  regulated  establishment,  having  no 
penal  character  whatever. 

Instruction,  both  religious  and  secular,  is  fully,  faithfully  and 
ably  given  here.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  stage  of  imprison- 
ment is,  that  in  addition  to  regular  daily  school  lessons,  the  convict 
hears  lectures,  (five  each  week),  by  a  competent  and  accomplished 
lecturer,  of  an  interesting,  instructive  and  profitable  character, 
which  not  only  point  out  the  wickedness  and  danger  of  criminal 
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pnwDits,  bnt  show  hira  the  coarse  he  should  take  to  amend  his  life, 
impart  to  him  the  elementary  principles  of  natural  science,  convey 
to  him  a  fund  of  historical  and  geographical  knowledt^e,  point  out 
robin)  were  his  labor  is  most  likely  to  be  required  and  to  meet  the 
largest  remuneration,  and  instruct  him  iaa  vast  variety  of  subjects 
ooooected  with  the  details  of  practical  life.  It  is  wonderful  what 
I  waking  up  of  the  dormant  powers  of  intellect,  what  a  develop- 
mmt  of  all  the  elements  of  manhood,  is  effected,  even  in  the  most 
TidoQs  and  degraded,  by  this  coarse  of  training. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  mind  of  the  convict  comes  to 
be,  troly  and  thoroughly,  in  alliance  with  the  minds  of  those 
placed  over  him,  and  what  at  first  sight  might  have  been  thought 
impracticable,  has  been  for  years  a  fact,  as  indubitable  as  it  is 
gratifying. 

There  is  a  fourth  stage  in  the  Irish  convict  system,  not  indeed, 
of  imprisonment,  properly  so  called,  but  of  further  and  iinai  trial, 
when  the  convict  is  released  under  a  conditional  pardon,  certified 
bj  what  is  called  a  ticket  of  license. 

The  prepress  of  prison  reform,  in  the  United  States,  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  adoption  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Irish 
ijstem,  just  described. 

The  granting  of  tiekets-of  leave,  in  a  country  so  vast  in  extent, 
dirided  into  separate  states,  many  of  which  are  sparsely  settled, 
appears  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  and  possibly,  undesirable. 
Bat  with  district  prisons,  instead  of  county  jails,  (which  are  every- 
vhere  a  blot  upon  American  civilization),  tbere  would  be  no  difii- 
coltj  in  introducing  the  system  of  classification,  marks,  and  grad- 
ual diminution  in  the  severity  of  punic^hment. 

The  obstacle  to  this  reform  is  the  unenlightened  condition  of 
poblic  sentiment,  on  the  subject  of  prisons  and  prison  discipline. 
Prison  associations  and  boards  of  charity  are  doing  much  to  effect 
A»  enlightenment,  and  a  revolution  in  our  methods  of  dealing 
vith  criminals  cannot  be  very  far  distant.  Ohio,  ludiana,  and 
Michigan,  are  earnestly  laboring  to  accomplish  the  desired  result* 
lUioois,  certainly,  ought  not  to  be  behind  her  sister  states. 
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OOUNTY    AXM8UOU8E6. 

Many  of  the  remarks  and  eoggestioas  relating  to  the  coanty 
jails,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  are  applicable  to  the  almshouses,  as 
well. 

Faults. — The  principal  faults  observed  in  the  management  of 
paupers,  in  the  various  counties  of  the  state,  are  : 

J^irat^  the  farming  out  of  paupers  to  the  lowest  bidder — a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  inhumane,  and  often  criminal.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, the  public  have  no  guaranty  of  the  fitness  of  the  keeper  for 
his  task,  and  no  assurance  that  the  paupers  will  not  be  treated 
with  absolute  barbarity.  The  sale  of  paupers  is  simple  slavery, 
in  a  modified  tbrm.     Happily,  the  custom  is  nearly  obsolete. 

Second^  the  payment,  under  any  circumstances,  of  a  weekly 
stipend, ^^  oa^ita^  involves  the  same  unwise  and  cruel  principle; 
since  it  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  keeper  to  famish  the  least 
possible  amount  of  food,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  to 
the  unfortunates  under  his  charge. 

TTiird^  in  many  counties,  the  medical  care  taken  of  such  pau- 
pers«  is  wholly  insufficient.  In  some,  the  contract  for  medical 
attendance  is  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  which  almost  infallibly 
secures  the  employment  of  an  incompetent  physician.  In  others, 
the  keeper  is  required,  out  of  the  allowance  paid  him,  to  provide 
medicines /and  the  services  of  a  physician,  at  his  own  expense, 
which  has  the  same,  if  not  even  a  worse  efiect. 

Fourth^  The  association  of  the  sexes,  which  in  most  almshouses 
cannot  be  prevented,  leads  to  unmentionable  evils,  of  which  one 
is  the  perpetuation  of  the  degeneration  of  the  race.  The  number 
of  pregnant  unmarried  women,  and  illegitimate  children,  many 
of  whom  are  insane  or  idiotic,  upon  the  county  farms,  is  not  large, 
but  more  considerable  than  many  would  believe.  In  the  vicinity 
of  large  towns,  the  county  farm  sometimes  becomes  a  place  of 
resort  for  the  lowest  and  worst  men,  who  hang  about  the  premi- 
ses, to  the  annoyance  of  the  keeper,  and  the  prejudice  of  the 
paupers. 

J^ifih^  the  children  in  almshouses  have  little  or  no  hope  of  ever 
being  lifted,  by  any  agency  whatever,  out  of  the  pauper  class. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  uniustructed  and  untrained. 

Sixthy  of  all  the  wretched  inmates,  the  most  wretched  are  the 
idiotic  and  insane,  whom  no  effort  is  made  to  save.    They  are 
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QSQilIy  chronic  cased,  and  regarded  as  incurable.  If  not  violent, 
thej  roam  about  the  place,  or  eit  or  lie  crouching  in  the  bouse, 
withont  sympathy  or  relief,  exposed  to  the  rude  jests  of  ignorant 
ud  BnperstitioQS  associates.  If  they  are  at  all  violent  or  trouble- 
some,  or  if  the  keepet  is  a  timid  man,  they  are  chained  or  impris- 
oned, and  often  kept  closely  confined  for  years.  Their  cells  are 
oot  DDfrequently  dark,  damp,  cold,  and  iilthy  beyond  description. 
The  walls  are  daubed  with  human  excrements,  the  floor  littered 
with  straw,  and  in  the  door  is  a  small  aperture  for  the  introduction 
of  food,  the  only  opening  for  light  or  air.  The  patient  will  not 
vear  any  clothing,  he  cannot  be  trusted  with  fire,  he  raves  and 
blasphemes,  threatens  the  life  of  all  who  approach,  and  drags  out 
a  wretched  existence,  utterly  uncheered  by  companionship,  recre- 
ation, fi*eedom,  employment,  or  even  the  ordinary  physical  com- 
mits and  decencies  which  are  not  denied  to  criminals.  Occasion- 
tDj  his  own  person  is  daubed  from  head  to  foot  with  filth,  which 
cakes  upon  bis  skin,  and  so  remains,  impeding  the  processes  of 
life,  and  hastening  his  long-desired  (it  may  be,  often  attempted,) 
end.  The  case  described  is  extreme,  but  in  many  almshouses  may 
be  seen  approximationc  to  this  utter  misery.  In  obe  county  visit- 
ed by  the  board,  a  lunatic  was  chained  like  a  brute  in  tbe  barn ; 
in  soother,  one  had  been  shut  up  for  sixteen  yeans,  continuously. 

I     Seoenthy  the  epileptic,  for  whom  no  provision  is  made  by  the 

I  itate,  are  equally  neglected,  as  hopeless.^ 

*  In  Re3nioIdfl'  Sjstem  of  Medicine,  note  (p.  068,  Vol.  II.,)  to  the  aHlcle  on  epilepsy, 
(p.  tf  I,)  wUl  be  found  a  passage  of  much  interest  and  value  to  county  physician^,  upon 
^  subject.  Dr.  Reynolds  is  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and 
fkjaidan  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic.  He  is  very  high 
■teity. 

"Since  the  arUcle  on  epilepsy  was  written  I  have  had  many  opportunities  forobserv- 
ii^tke  efieacy  of  bromide  of  potassium,  when  administered  in  larger  doses  than  those 
«Uli  are  usually  given,  and  the  following  propositions  are  capable  of  proof  with  regard 
^  ki  utility  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy : 

I.  That  the  cure  of  epilepsy  is  effected  by  doses  varying  for  the  adult,  from  %ye 
I  puBi  to  forty  grains,  given  three  times  daily. 

it  often  happens  that  the  administration  of  five  grains  will  diminish  the  frequency  of 
ttidfl,  or  pi-event  their  oocurrence,  for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months  ;  but  that  then, 
tteseiSciiies  bein|^  still  taken,  the  seizures  revert  to  their  previous  rate  of  frequency, 
is  iocreaae  ai  Uie  dose  is  followed  by  a  similar  succession  of  events ;  a  further  increase 
V«  aeoofkd  succession  of  temporary  improvement  and  subsequent  deterioration ;  and  so 
«,  mtil  a  larger  dose,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  grains,  is  administered  three  times  daily, 
^  the  attacks  cease  altogether. 

Vol.  1-26 
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Eighih^  although  the  food  provided  is  generally  wholesome  and 
abundant,  in  many  counties,  the  clothing  and  bedding  are  very 
scanty,  and  the  paupers  must  suffer  from  cold  in  the  winter* 

Ninth^  the  houses  are  commonly  slovenly  in  appearance,  and 
the  inmates  unsuppHed  with  proper  appliances  for  personal  clean- 
liness. 

Tenth^  there  is  and  can  be  ordinarily  no  classification  of  pau- 
pers. AH  classes,  however  unlike,  eat,  sleep  and  live  together — 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  sick  and  the  well,  the  vile  and  the  in- 
nocent, the  sane  and  the  insane.  This  lack  of  classification  ap- 
pears to  be  a  great  evil. 

Eleventh^  there  is  scarcely  a  county  in  the  state,  injwhich  any 
attempt  is  made  to  impart  either  secular  or  religious  instruction  to 
paupers. 

In  enumerating  these  points  of  criticism  and  complaint,  the 
commissioners  of  public  charities  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  the  faults  complained  of  are  universal.  There  are  many 
noble  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
county  poor,  and  there  are  almshouses  which  in  all  the  particulars 

2.  That  it  is  not  the  mere  admiiiiBtration  of  the  drug,  but  its  presence  in  certain 
quantity,  that  is  necessary  for  a  cure. 

8.  That  the  dose  which  shall  ptore  curative  is  not  determined  by  cither  one  of  the 
following  conditions  : — sex,  age,  duration  of  disease,  frequency  of  attack,  severity  of 
attack,  or  form  of  attack,  but 

4.  That  individual  cases  differ  in  some  points,  of  which  we  know  only  this,  that  they 
are  curable  by  different  doses  of  bromide  of  pottassium. 

6.  That  when  not  curative,  it  is  of  great  value  in  diminishing  the  number  of  at- 
tacks ;  and  that  the  dose  in  which  it  produces  this  effect  varies  between  the  limits  I 
have  mentioned. 

6.  That  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  proves  of  no  service,  at  any  dose,  is  very 
smaU ;  and  that  the  cases  which  resist  its  action  do  not  differ  in  any  other  obvious  re* 
spect  from  those  in  which  the  bromide  is  highly  efficacious. 

7.  That  bromide  of  potassium  does  no  harm,  even  when  given  in  the  largest  doses  I 
have  mentioned,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  many  months,  and  even  for  years,  without  pro* 
ducing  derangement  of  any  sort,  or  in  any  direction. 

8.  That  the  rash,  or  acne  on  the  skin,  which  is  occasionally  seen,  is  not  determined 
by  the  quantity  of  bromide  that  is  taken*  I  have  seen  it  after  a  few  doses  of  five  graiqs 
each  have  been  administered,  and  it  has  been  absent  in  many  cases  where  thirty  grains 
have  been  taken,  three  times  daily,  for  periods  of  six,  or  even  twelve  months. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  bromide  of  potassium  should  not  be  discontinued 
in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  epilepsy,  because  of  its  apparent  failure,  but  that  the  dose 
should  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  drug  most  patient-y  carried  on 
for  a  period  of  many  months,  or  even  years." 
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named  are  nearly  or  quite  uDexceptionable,  as  will  appear,  upon 
an  examination  of  the  detailed  descriptions  of  jails  and  alms- 
houses in  this  state. 

SdOQssnoHS. — The  radical  vice  of  the  county  system,  whether 
of  jails  or  of  almshouses,  is  the  limited  number  of  inmates  of  a 
angle  institution,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  any  correct 
dassification  of  them. 

The  smallness  of  their  number  also  makes  it  impossible  to  em- 
ploy a  competent  superintendent,  at  a  reasonable  and  just  com* 
penaation. 

The  remedy,  in  case  of  the  almshouses,  as  well  as  jails,  appears 
to  be  state  control,  the  division  of  the  state  into  districts,  classifi- 
cation [of  the  pauper  population,  the  employment  of  competent 
men,  (physicians,  if  possible),  to  superintend  the  district  institu- 
tions, and  constant,  thorough  inspection,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
iboses. 

The  inmates  of  our  almshouses  may  be  first  subdivided  into  two 
classes — paupers  proper,  and  vagrants.  Of  these,  the  first  are 
and  the  others  are  not  entitled  to  support  at  the  public  expense. 
For  the  first,  infirmaries  are  needed ;  the  others  should  be  treated 
as  criminale,  and  consigned  to  workhouses. 

The  paupers  proper  consist  of,  (1)  the  aged,  (2)  the  sick  and 
crippled,  (3)  the  idiotic  and  insane,  and  (4)  destitute  children. 

The  present  system,  if  it  were  uniformly  well  administered, 
woold  answer  its  purpose  so  far  as  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the  in- 
firm are  in  question.  But  for  the  insane  and  idiotic,  it  is  wholly 
inadequate,  and  in  many  cases  cruel ;  while  the  children,  upon 
oor  county  farms,  are  ordinarily  deprived  of  any  opportunity  of 
bettering  their  condition,  and  especially  of  any  education,  even  the 
nwst  rudimentary. 

Still,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  any  reform  will  be  eflected  un- 
til the  public  know  the  present  condition  of  these  miserable 
etches,  and  are  advised  in  what  way  it  may  be  bettered.  The 
P^ple  are  not  indifferent  to  their  sufferings. 

it  does  not  seem,  however,  too  much  to  hope,  that  this  board, 
{\(  snstained  in  its  efforts  by  the  legislature,)  may  be  able  to  im- 
prove very  materially  the  administration  of  the  county  system. 

The  board  offers  to  county  officers  the  following  suggestions, 
i^ely :  whether  it  is  not  better,  in  all  cas3S,  to  pay  the  alms- 
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hoQ8e  keeper  a  definite  annual  salary ;  whether  it  is  not  better  to 
pay  out  of  the  county  treasury  the  actual  cost  of  supplies  purchased 
for  the  use  of  paupers  ;  whether  it  is  not  better  to  require  the  con- 
sumption of  the  products  of  the  county  farm  by  them,  and  if  any 
surplus  remains,  to  sell  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  county ;  whether 
the  county  court,  or  board  of  supervisors  should  not  make  a  sepa- 
rate contract  for  medical  attendance  and  supplies,  instead  of  re- 
quiring the  keeper  to  furnish  them ;  whether  large  farms  are  not 
a  source  of  increased  expense ;  and  whether  the  labor  of  the  pau- 
pers might  not  be  largely  horticultural — light  labor,  such  as  women 
and  infirm  men  are  able  to  do,  and  whose  products,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  might  be  sold  and  made  a  source  of 
considerable  revenue.  Upon  all  these  points  the  board  has  na 
doubt. 

Undoubtedly,  provision  for  the  relief  of  paupers,  tends  to  in- 
crease their  number ;  but  the  remedy  consists  rather  in  enforced 
industry,  than  in  the  practice  of  cruelty  or  neglect. 

Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  idiotic  and  insane,  while  in  the  almshouses,  and  every  efibrt 
made  to  alleviate  their  mental  and  bodily  distress.  As  fast  and 
far  aa  practicable,  they  should  be  transferred  from  the  county 
farms  to  state  institutions. 
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PABT  EIGHTH^ 

CONCLUSION. 

The  board  of  commiesionero  of  public  charitiee,  in  conclading 
their  report,  apologize  for  its  length,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
fint,  and  on  account  of  the  extent  of  ground  which  had  to  be 
eorered,  in  it,  as  well  as  their  want  of  time  to  master  more  fully 
the  details  of  the  gigantic  system  of  public  relief,  of  which  it  is  a 
partial  record. 

Kvery  day  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  and  utility  of  this 
commission,  by  unfolding  work  remaining  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
giro  completeness  and  simplicity  to  the  system.  The  experience 
of  the  past  two  years  has  served  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
life  view  of  the  labors  of  the  next  two  years. 

Fir&t:  with  regard  to  the  state  and  county  institutions  alike, 
the  board  asks  for  siibh  legislation  as  will  enable  them  to  give, 
with  accuracy,  the  $iati8tzc8  of  public  charity  and  correction. 
These  statistics  should  show — 

As  to  the  inmates: 

(1)  The  age,  sex,  color,  nativity,  parentage,  civil  condition,  oc- 
c&pition  and  pecuniary  ability  of  each;  as  well  as  the  duration 
and  nature  of  the  onuses,  which  have  made  him  or  her  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  public  care. 

(2)  The  date  and  manner  of  his  admission  to  the  institution  of 
vUch  he  ia  an  inmate,  and  the  date  and  manner  of  his  discharge. 

As  to  the  cost : 

(1)  The  cost  of  provision  for  his  care  and  treatment,  including 
the  cost  of  land,  buildings,  and  necessary  furniture. 

(S)  The  cost  of  his  maintenance,  so  stated  as  to  admit  of  a  com- 
ptnaon  of  the  expense  of  the  different  items  in  different  institu- 
tiong  and  localities,  and  also  of  a  correct  calculation  of  the  expense 
pitcapUa. 

(3)  With  regard  to  criminals,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  cost  of 
prosecution  and  of  conviction. 

As  to  the  results : 

(1)  The  history  of  the  inmates,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
ifter  leaving  the  institution,  prison  or  almshouse. 
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(2)  The  number  of  persons  who  need  and  should  receive  public 
care,  who  fail  to  obtain  it. 

The  only  method  of  obtaining  these  statistics,  is  to  require  the 
authorities  in  charge  of  all  public  institutions,  jails  and  alms- 
houses, in  the  state,  to  keep  permanent  records,  upon  a  nniform 
system,  and  to  forward  to  the  seat  of  government,  monthly  or 
quarterly,  a  copy  of  the  record  kept,  for  collation  and  tabulation, 
that  it  may  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  as  a  substantial 
aid  to  legislation. 

SflooKD :  The  board  asks  anthority  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  a  thoroughly  considered  general  law,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  state  and  county  institutions.  Such  a  law 
can  be  prepared,  and  needs  to  be ;  but  not  without  the  most  care- 
ful adjnstment  of  all  apparently  conflicting  interests,  which  re- 
quires time  for  consultation  and  reflection,  and  very  wide  and 
minute  information,  as  to  the  relations  and  working  of  the  present 
system,  such  as  the  commissioners  feel  that  ^hey  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained. 

Third  :  the  board  asks  for  special  authority  to  continue  its  in- 
vestigation of  the  county  system  of  jails  and  almshouses,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  cost  and  results,  and  the  possibility  of 
such  modification  of  the  same,  as  will  diminish  the  cost  and  be 
more  fruitful  of  benefit  to  society  at  large,  keeping  constantly  in 
view  the  true  aim  of  all  legislation  upon  this  subject,  namely  :  a 
diminution  of  the  number  of  criminals  and  panpers. 

FouBTH :  the  board  has  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  neces- 
sity and  possibility  of  making  a  national  system  of  state  boards, 
of  similar  powers  and  duties,  a  thoroughly  effective  means  of  in- 
terstate communication  and  exchange  of  facts  and  conclusions,  re- 
lating to  the  various  subjects  with  whose  study  they  are  specially 
charged.  The  immediate  aim  and  results  of  any  state  board  are 
local;  but  its  outlook  and  influence,  in  competent  hands,  must 
very  far  transcend  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  state,  or  even  of 
the  nation,  and  prove,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  world-wide. 
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PRIVATE  CHARITIES  OP  COOK  COUNTY. 


An  eflFoi-t  to  obtain  statistics  of  private  cliarity  in  Cook  county 
was  almost  an  entire  failare. 

Relief  and  Aid  Society. — O.  C.  Gibbs,  secretary.  This  associ- 
ation, supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness  men  of  Chicago,  does  not  aim  at  the  permanent  support  of 
any  class,  but  a  temporary  help  to  the  deserving  poor.  The  per- 
manently dependent  are  regarded  as  subjects  for  legal,  rather  than 
voluntary  charities. 

The  office  of  the  county  agent,  who  disburses  the  legal  charities 
of  the  countyi  adjoins  that  of  the  society.  By  keeping  a  carefully 
corrected  list  of  all  persons  receiving  aid  from  him,  they  are  ena- 
bled to  prevent  that  duplication  of  relief  which  would  otherwise 
occur.  The  funds  collected  by  them,  are  designed  to  go  to  thoae 
who  are  unexpectedly,  and  mainly  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
brought  to  destitution,  so  that  the  relief  administered  is  the  exoep- 
tianal  and  not  the  permanent  condition  of  the  applicant. 

The  society  endeavors  to  secure  employment  in  the  country  for 
the  city  poor,  and  to  furnish  relief  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  form 
of  work  rather  than  of  supplies,  and  of  supplies  rather  than  of 
money.    It  maintains  a  lodging  house  for  destitute  men. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  tabular  statement,  taken 
from  the  third  annual  report,  showing  the  work  accomplished  and 
its  cost : 

Total  number  of  families  aided 1559 

Averaging  four  and  one  half  persons  to  each  family,  or 

total  number  of  persons 7016 

Total  number  of  Belief  Orders  issued 5022 
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Kumber  of  families  aided  but  once 530 

"  "  "        twice 250 

"  "  *•        three  tiities 212 

"  "  "        fonr      «     159 

'*  «  «        five       "     127 

"  «  "        six        "     99 

"  "  «        seven    "     64 

"  "  "        eight     "     42 

"  **  "        nine      "     ..., 33 

"  **  '*        ten  or  more  times 43 

1559 

NaiionalUies  represented  : 

Irish 606 

American 317 

German 178 

English 119 

Scotch 25 

Canadian  11 

French 25 

Welch 5 

Colored,  (American) 45 

Hungarian 1 

Greek 1 

Bossian 2 

Italian...-: 8 

Scandinavian 190 

Hollander 20 

Belgian 4 

Polander 7 

Total , 1559 

(hoses  of  Destitution  : 

Widows  with  dependent  children 372 

Sickness  and  disability 367 

Oat  of  employment 528 

Desertion,  or  drunkenness  of  husband 137 

Old  age 66 

Other  causes 90 

Total 1569 
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Eeoeipts  : 

Cash $38,585  56 

Supplies 6,322  37 

Total  cash  and  supplies $44,907  93 

Disbursements : 

Total  cash  expended , .$25,694  61 

Supplies  donated  disbursed 6,322  37 

Cash  on  hand     12,890  95 

Total  disbursements $44,907  93 

Washingtonian  Homb. — Charles  J.  Hull,  president.  The 
Washingtonian  Home  is  an  iustitntion  for  the  cure  of  inebriates. 
It  consists  of  two  departments  :  one  for  males,  of  which  J.  A. 
Ballard,  M.  D.,  is  superintendent,  the  other  for  females,  of  which 
the  superintendent  is  Mrs.  E.  A.  Forsy  the.  The  following  facts 
are  extracted  from  the  sixth  annual  report : 

Male  Department. — The  ages  of  the  inmates  have  ranged  from 
22  to  60  years,  the  average  being  86. 

The  monthly  record  of  admissions  and  departures  has  been  as 
follows : 

Admitted.    Dlschatged. 

January,  1869 12  15 

February,  "     9  13 

March,        "     IT  10 

April,         " 11  9 

May,  «'     12  16 

June,  " 9  10 

July,  «     7  8 

August,      "     9  9 

September,'' 14  13 

October,     "     13  13 

November,"     . .  *. 8  10 

December, "     8  6 

At  present  there  are  twenty-four  inmates  in  the  home.  Ten  of 
this  number  are  paying  their  board,  four  have  work  a  part  of  the 

time  so  as  to  pay  for  their  board  in  part,  and  ten  are  paying 
nothing. 

The  amount  of  board  collected  for  the  year  1869  is  $3,268  17, 
and  the  amount  of  rent  collected  is  $815  81. 
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The  amount  charged  for  board  of  inmates  for  the  year  1869, 
ind  remaining  nnpaid,  is  $2,924.  Of  this  sum  only  a  small  part 
is  collectable. 

These  figures  show  that  the  number  of  free  inmates  for  the  year 
has  been  a  fraction  more  than  ten.  The  length  of  time  that  in- 
mates have  remained  at  the  home  has  varied  from  one  week  only 
to  fourteen  months ;  average  time,  eight  weeks. 

Thirty-one  of  the  number  admitted  during  the  year  had  previ- 
OQsly  suftered  from  delirum  tremens.  Only  nine  of  the  number 
fioffered  from  the  disease  after  reaching  the  home ;  three  of  these 
were  in  wild  delirium  when  brought  here,  and  required  the  care 
of  two  or  three  men  to  keep  them  from  jumping  from  the  windows 
or  in  some  way  injuring  themselves;  the  others  were  on  the  verge 
of  the  disease  when  received.  With  constant  watching,  good  nur- 
sing, and  proper  medical  treatment,  these  cases  quickly  recovered 
from  the  terrible  disease. 

Five  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  year ;  four  were  inmates, 
and  one  a  stranger,  who  asked  for  lodging  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
11th. 

Female  Department. — ^The  female  department  of  the  Washing- 
tonian  Home  iirst  opened  its  doors  for  the  reception  of,  inmates, 
Jane  Ist,  1869. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  regularly  admitted 50 

Se^mitted  to  date 10 

Total  number 60 


Discharged  to  January  1st 48 

Total  number  remaining  to  January  1st 12 

There  have  been  taken  in  on  the  three  days'  plan 30 

We  have  given  single  meals  to • 40 

Oat  of  the  48  discharged  23  are  doing  well ;  8  have  never  been 
heard  from  since  leaving  \  17  are  in  the  old  track,  doing  no  bet- 
ter than  before  coming  here. 

BECKIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury  at  last  report $989  59 

fieceived  from  percentage  license  fund $2,794  05 

Beoeived  from  Jonathan  Burr  estate 8,760  00 

Received  from  all  other  sources 8,014  85 

14,568  90 


Total $15,558  A9 
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DISS  USSBMKNTS. 

Paid  ont  on  order  of  secretary •  .$15,420  21 

Balance  on  hands 138  28 

Total $15,658  49 

HoMB  FOB  THE  Fbiendlbss. — Mrs.  J.  Grant,  matron. 

This  institation  embraces  a  home,  an  industrial  school,  a  mis- 
sion school,  and  free  chapel.  From  the  report,  for  1869,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  statements : 

Daring  the  year  of  1869, 1,208  inmates  have  received  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  "  Home  for  the  Friendless.'^  Of  these,  706  were 
adults,  and  502  children.  Some  have  remained  but  a  night,  others 
longer,  till  they  could  obtain  employment,  or  find  a  way  to  get  to 
their  friends.  Seventy-two  have  been  surrendered  to  us ;  48  by 
police  court,  24  by  mothers,  or  other  friends. 

Besides  these,  we  have  given  198  single  meals,  in  most  cases 
the  appetite  showing  that  real  hunger  compelled  the  asking. 

Thirty-six  children  have  died,  all  younger  than  three  years ; 
twenty-one  of  them  foundlings. 

In  the  school  room,  the  average  has  been  about  thirty-eight,  and 
the  improvement  as  marked  as  possible  amid  so  many  changes. 

Receipts,  1869 $16,499  50 

Disbursements 14,080  99 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  5, 1870 1,468^^1* 

Chicago  Nubseey  aud  Half-Obphan  Asylum. — ^Mrs.  C.  Til- 
linghast,  secretary. 

During  the  spring  of  1860,  a  few  ladies,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  having  a  home  for  children,  whose  mothers  had  only 
their  daily  earnings  to  supply  their  daily  needs,  established  an 
institution,  called  the  Kubsbby,  where  young  children  «ould  be 

*  How  TO  OBTADT  jl  Child  fbom  THE  **HoME.'' — ^Anj  persoii  desiring  to  take  a  child 
iVom  the  **Home,"  for  adoption,  or  to  bring  up  to  maturity,  must  communicate  in 
person,  or  by  writing,  with  the  secretaiy  or  matron;  giving  a  fiiU  statement  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  child  will  be  placed,  if  transferred  from  the  "Home''  or  to 
his  or  her  care,  what  position  in  the  family  such  child  wiU  hold,  what  labor  wiU  be 
required,  what  advantages  for  education  will  be  given,  and  what  will  be  the  religious 
privileges  and  training. 

These  facts  must  always  be  accompanied  with  good  and  satisfiictory  recommendations, 
or  the  requests  can  receive  no  attention  from  the  committee  charged  by  the  board  with 
the  responsibility  of  eelccting  homes  for  the  children. 
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eared  for  daring  the  hours  of  work,  the  parents  brinpng  them  in 
the  moroiDg  and  claiming  them  at  night,  paying  five  cents  a  day 
for  their  care.     The  use  of  a  house,  originally  leased  for  a  ragged 
school,  on  Illinois  street,  near  the  Lake,  was  offered  to  the  ladies, 
and   was  occupied  through  the  summer,  when,  the  number  of 
children  having  increased  from  six  to  twenty  five,  a  larger  building 
was  rented  on  Market  street.     In  the  spring  of  1861  another 
reinoyal  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  increase  of  applicants,  and  a 
house  was  taken  on  Ohio  street.     About  this  time,  the  circum- 
stances of  many  of  the  poor  mothers  made  it  a  kindness  to  supply 
ludgiogs  for  their  children,  and  the  plan  of  the  institution  was 
somewhat  modified  and  enlarged  to  suit  the  need.     In  1862,  the 
large  hoase  on  the  corner  of  Michigan  and  Pine  streets  was  rented 
and  occupied  until  1865,  when  the  present  location  was  secured. 
In  the  meantime,  a  charter  had  been  granted  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  charity  had  so  increased  its  working,  that  it  became  desir- 
able to  hire  a  teacher.    For  three  years,  the  older  children  have 
had  the  advantage  of  thorough  training  in  vocal  music  and  ail  the 
ordinary  branches  of  common  school  education.     A  Sunday  school 
has  been  carefully  conducted,  and  during  the  past  year,  a  sewing 
echoed  has  been  formeid  for  the  improvement  of  the  girls. 

The  chief  design  of  this  charity  is  to  ^^  help  the  poor  to  'help 
themselves;"  giving  the  safety  and  comforts  of  a  home  to  the  child, 
while  the  parent  is  left  free  to  earn  a  support.  No  surrender  of  a 
child  is  ever  made,  and  the  hope  always  remains  of  claiming  it 
whenever  improved  circumstances  make  it  possible. 

Those  placing  children  in  the  asylum  agree  to  pay  a  board, 
ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  week,  for  those  over 
eighteen  months  old;  for  infants  requiring  the  use  of  a  nurse,  the 
price  is  from  two  to  three  dollars,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
applicant,  though  frequent  exceptions  have  been  made  to  these 
rules  in  cases  of  sickness  or  extreme  poverty. 

The  average  number  of  children  for  the  year  has  been  seventy- 
five,  taxing,  to  the  uttermost,  the  means  of  accommodation,  which, 
in  a  rented  house,  built  for  an  ordinary  family,  are  necessarily 
limited.  A  large  number  of  applicants  have  been  refused  every 
month  through  want  ot  room  and  means. 

Attendance  at  the  school  averages  sixty  eight     The  school  has 
been  well  conducted ;  the  children  making  good   proficiency  in 
reading,  spelling,  and  common  arithmetic    The  present  matron 
Vol.  1-28 
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has  been  in  charge  three  years,  and  has  maintained  order  and  f^ood 
management  tbroughoat  the  honse.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
children  was  never  better  than  at  present,  but  three  deaths,  and 
those  infants,  having  occurred  during  the  year.  A  physician  of 
skill  is  in  attendance,  visiting  the  asylum  twice  a  week,  and  oftener 
if  occasion  requires.  During  the  past  winter,  Kev.  Mr.  Wells  has 
conducted  morning  prayer  in  the  school  room,  and,  by  his  efforts^ 
a  number  of  books  and  other  articles  have  been  contributed  to  the 
school.    A  Sunday  school  has  also  been  under  his  supervision. 

Peotbbtant  OsPHAif  Asylum. — Miss  Emily  Swan,  matron. 
The  tbUowing  statements  show  the  work  ]ierformed  during  the 
year  1869 : 

dumber  in  the  asylum  Jan.  1st,  1869 43 

**        receired  during  the  year 153 —  196 

**        sent  out  to  homes 108 

"        of  deaths 20-128 

No.  remaining  in  asylum  Jan.  Ist,  1870 68 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  have  been  twenty ;  of  this  nnoi* 
ber  there  died  of 

Scarlet  fever 7 

Oholera  infantum « « 4 

Whooping  cough 3 

Diseases  arising  from  defective  nutrition,  occurring 
in  infants  of  from  one  week  to  three  months  of  age..    6 

Total 20 

Total  receipts,  1869 $11,898  06 

Total  disbursements 8,736  34 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  JAILS. 


1.  The  ccmmmi  jaiU  of  the  Dhittd  States^-ioe  tpeah  of  Ihs  generality  of  them — are 
uneafe.    They  are 

(a.)    Unsafe  with  respect  to  the  detention  of  the  prisoners ; 

(6.)    Unsafe  with  respect  to  the  lires  and  limbs  of  the  jailors; 

(e.)    Unsafe  (in  many  cases)  with  respect  to  fire; 

(d.)    Unsafe  from  the  facility  afforded  to  mobs  to  break  into  them ; 

(e.)  Unsafe  because,  from  their  construction,  persons  from  without  may,  at  pleasure, 
convey  tools,  weapons  and  liquor  to  the  prisoners  within. 

The  great  cause  of  insecurity  is,  that  the  jails  are  so  ill-constructed  that  the  jailor 
cannot  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  prison,  withodt  being  seen  himself.  When  mischief 
is  brewing,  he  cannot  get  to  the  scene  of  it,  without  giving  notice  of  his  approach  to  the 
mischief-makers,  long  enough  beforehand  to  enable  them  to  remove  all  evidences  of  the 
mischief  contemplated.  In  a  word,  the  jails  are  so  construoted  that  the  jailor  eanuoi 
exercise  due  vigUance  (tnd  twyerwietan^ 

2.  Our  jails  are  unhealthy.    They  are  so  because 

(a.)  They  are,  most  of  them,  wholly  without  artificial  ventilation,  and  all  of  them 
are  imperfectly  ventilated; 

(6.)  Many  of  them  are  so  situated  that  they  exclude  the  sunlight,  which  if  a  most 
Important  hygienic  element; 

(r.)    They  are  generally  damp,  from  imperfect  drainage; 

{d.)    Very  many  of  them  are  filthy,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  clean  them; 

(tf.)    Most  of  them  are  ill-supplied  with  water  for  washing  and  bathing. 

8.  Our  Jails  are  produetwe  of  immorality  and  erime^  mainly  by  reason  of  their  defect' 
ive  construction. 

(a,)  A  large  number  of  them  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  male  and  female  prisoners 
talking  with  and  seeing  each  other,  thus  mutually  inflaming  the  passions; 

(b.)    Much  of  the  prisoners'  time  is  spent  in  gambling; 

(c.)    The  tyros  in  crime  constantly  associate  with  the  adepts. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  jailors  do  not  keep  their  prisoners  conflned  separately  in  their 
cells,  the  answer  is,  that  very  few  jails  have  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  to  keep  tbera 
separate,  and  those  where  the  number  is  sufficient  are  ^o  unwholesome  that  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  would  be  destroyed,  if  they  did  not  have  access  to  the  corridors  in  the 
day  time.  If  it  be  asked  why  jailors  permit  gambling  and  dr  nking  in  the  prisons,  the 
answer  is,  that  they  cannot  help  it  The  jailor  cannot  enter  the  jail  without  turning  his 
key  and  making  a  noise,  which  gives  the  prisoners  time  enough  to  secrete  all  evidences 
of  their  guilt  before  he  gets  to  them. 
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4.    7%8jmi9  mre  iha  €au$e  of  gr§tU  inju&ties, 

(a.)  Witnesaes,  altogether  guiltless  of  crime,  are  compelled  to  associate  with  the 
lifest  off-aooorin^  of  creation.  The  law  f<»bids  this,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  jails 
■re  to  constructed  that  Um  law  eaimoi  be  obeyed; 

(ft.)  Persons  simply  aocused  of  crime,  many  of  whom  afterwards  prove  to  be  inno- 
eem,  are  herded  with  convicted  criminals; 

{t\)  The  insanOy  temporarily  lodged  there  ibr  security,  are  mingled  with  convicted 
Moos; 

(d.)    Debtors  are  also  compelled  to  mix  with  criminals. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  our  existing  prison  architecture  is  a  failure,  when  we  consider 
that  the  whole  charge  of  building  jails  falls,  in  most  states  of  the  Union,  on  the  boards 
•f  county  superrii^ors,  county  commissioners,  or  some  similar  body. 

When  a  jail  is  to  be  built,  the  board  appoints  a  committee  of  their  own  body  with 
power  to  make  the  plans  and  erect  the  building.  This  committee  usually  consists  of 
mae  merchant,  lawyer,  or  mechanic  from  the  county-town,  and  three  or  four  farmers 
from  the  oatlyin^  county-towns.  Doubtless  they  are  worthy  and  intelligent  men.  They 
nay  be  excellent  and  substantial  farmers,  who  would  be  just  the  men  to  build  model 
barns  and  stables  and  corn-cribs,  because  they  Icnow  exactly  what  constitutes  the  excel- 
kncies  and  defects  of  their  own  and  their  neighbor's  farm  buildings;  and  they  would  be 
able  to  reproduce  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  is  an  excellence  or  what  a  defect  in  a  jail.  They  have  never  seen  any  jail  but  that 
in  theu'  own  county,  and  so  they  visit  those  in  one  or  two  contiguous  counties ;  but 
they  do  not  know  to  what  points  to  direct  their  attention,  and  therefore  fail  in  gathering 
much  wisdom  from  the  inspection.  They  have  a  vague  idea  that  a  jail  must  be  a  very 
strong  place,  with  plenty  of  stone  or  brick  and  iron  about  it;  and  if  they  put  ia  these 
materials  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cannot  understand  why  they  should  not  have  a  per- 
iect  jail*  Unfortunately,  they  have  not  the  remotest  idea  that  these  materials  may  be  as 
weak  as  p^P^i*  '^^  P"^^7  ^  ^^^7  ^^^  distributed  improperly.  We  have  in  our  minds  a 
mil  with  ponderous  walls  and  massive  iron  gratings,  sufficient  to  withstand  a  beseiging 
army ;  but  the  floor  beneath  the  cell  doors  consists  of  flag-stones  which  can  be  tilted  up 
with  a  case  knife.  This  gives  the  prisoners  access  to  the  cellar,  which  has  no  other 
Meority  than  glass  windows.  Another  ponderous  structure  has  a  privy  whicl\  has  a  wall 
Qse  brick  thick,  that  communicates  with  an  open  lot  The  prisoners,  who  love  liberty 
better  than  clean  clothing,  can,  at  any  time,  by  getting  into  the  vault  and  digging  out 
the  mortar  around  one  brick,  readily  release  themselves.  Kor  are  these  the  only  jails 
of  the  kind  described,  which  occur  to  our  recollection.  In  a  word,  these  committees  of 
^[^aktj  supervisors  or  county  commissioners  have  no  idea  of  what  a  jail  should  be,  or 
BiMHild  not  be ;  and  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  surprising  that  they  should  utterly  fail  in 
tecompliahing  succe8sf\i]ly  the  work  with  which  they  are  charged.  Sometimes  profes- 
sed architects  are  employed  to  make  the  plans.  But  this  does  not  mend  the  matter 
Bach,  because  very  few  architects  have  ever  had  any  experience  in  the  erection  of  jails, 
m^  without  knowing  distinctly,  beforehand,  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what  he  is  to  avoid, 
aa  architect  cannot  accomplish  that  which  it  is  the  main  object  of  a  jail  to  effect,  al- 
tboazb  he  may  gratify  the  eye  with  the  finest  architectural  effects. 
In  order  to  obUin  a  model  jail,  it  is  necessary — 

1.     To  have  an  open  lot,  which  cannot  be  overshadowed  by  contiguous  buildings. 
%,     The  site  selected  should  not  be  stony  ;  at  least  the  stones  accessible  should  not 
be  large  enough  to  be  used  as  weapons  of  offense. 

t.     It  should  have  good  natural  facilities  for  drainage. 
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4.  It  should  be  tolerably  elevated,  so  that  the  fresh  air  will  sweep  through  it  unob- 
structed. 

6.  The  jail  itself  should  he  so  oonstraoted  that  it  can  be  readily  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  pure  water. 

6.  It  should  not  be  too  £ar  remored  from  the  comt-house,  as  this  would  increase  the 
chances  of  escape  in  go^ng  to  and  coming  from  court  at  the  time  of  trial. 

7.  It  should  net  be  too  fiu*  veatoved  frem  the  eompact  part  of  the  town  or  Tillage 
where  it  is  situated,  so  that  help,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  fire,  may  be  promptly  obtained. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  should  not  be  in  the  quarters  of  the  worst  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  they  would  be  likely  to  aid  the  prisoners  from  sympathy  with  them.  The  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  population  will  not  object  to  the  proximity  of  the  jail,  If  it  has 
a  handsome  exterior  ;  and  this  is  a  good  reason  for  some  architectural  embellishment 
of  jails. 

8.  It  should,  if  possible,  stand  north  and  south,  so  that  the  sunlight  can  enter  the 
windows  all  day,  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  part  occupied  by  the  jailor  should  £M)e 
the  north,  and  the  end  occupied  by  the  prisoners  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  southern 
exposure. 

When  the  site  is  properly  selected,  the  next  thing  is  to  determine  that  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  which  shall  best  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  the  building  is  to  be 
erected. 

The  annexed  diagrams  are  given  in  illustration* 

The  scale  upon  which  these  diagrams  are  constructed  is  48  feet  to  the  inch,  and  the 
size  of  each  particular  part  can  be  easily  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  graduated 
rule. 

The  jallor*s  apartments  are  placed  in  front,  and  may  be  two  or  three  stories  high,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  shall  require.  The  first  story  is  80  by  48  feet^  The  princi- 
pal room  H,  for  the  jailor's  family,  is  18  by  21  feet.  The  smaller  room  H  is  18  feet 
square.  The  jailor's  room  F  is  12  by  18  feet.  In  this  room  the  arms,  keys,  handcu£Ek, 
shackles  and  chains  may  be  kept  in  a  safe,  and  also  the  prison  library,  besides  the 
Jailor's  desk,  with  the  books  and  papers.  These  rooms,  including  those  in  the  second 
story  for  bed-rooms,  and  those  in  the  basement  for  a  dining-room  F,  a  store-room  6, 
and  a  bathing-room  H,  will  be  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  jailor  and 
his  family.  The  guard-room  A,  in  the  first  story,  is  25  by  48  feet,  octagonal  in  form, 
having  two  long  sides  and  six  shorter  ones. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  guard-room  commands  both  sides  of  the  jail,  and  would 
enable  a  small  armed  force  to  keep  a  large  attacking  force  on  the  outside  at  bay,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  command  every  cell  door,  window,  and  area  or  corridor.  A  sink 
for  washing  may  be  placed  beneath  the  stairs  to  the  galleries  on  one  side,  and  a  dumb 
waiter  communicating  with  the  kitchen  A  in  the  basement  on  the  other. 

One  turnkey  or  more,  according  to  the  nunober  of  prisoners,  should  always  be  on  duty 
in  the  guard  room  in  the  day  time  ;  and  when  the  number  of  prisoners  is  large,  one 
should  be  on  duty  in  the  same  position  at  night  also.  When  the  number  of  prisoners 
is  small,  he  may  sleep  in  the  room  G,  which  is  10  by  12  feet,  where  he  can  see  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  guard-room  and  one  corridor,  at  any  moment,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  and  hear 
the  slightest  sound  in  guard-room  or  corridors. 

The  jail  proper  is  48  by  69  feet,  including  the  privilege  rooms  D  D,  or  48  by  60  feet, 
excluding  them.  This  gives  twelve  small  and  six  large  cells,  the  former  being  6  by  9 
feet,  and  the  latter  9  by  10  feet  The  smaller  cells  are  intended  for  persons  who  are 
committed  but  for  a  few  days,  or  for  those  who  may  be  permitted  to  associate  together 
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In  the  day  time  witfaoat  danger  of  mutual  contamination,  under  the  constant  supervis- 
km  of  the  officer  on  duty.  The  larger  cells  are  intended  for  the  solitary  confinement  of 
pri»mer8  under  sentence,  and  for  such  of  the  accused  as  wpuld  be  likelj  to  contami- 
Bate  others. 

The  privilege  cells,  9  by  18  feet,  which  are  light,  airy  and  comfortable,  are  intended 
for  witnesses,  debtors,  and  such  other  prisoners  as  may  have  earned  the  priyilege  by 
good  conduct. 

The  prisoners  in  solitaiy  confinement  will  be  supplied  with  water  and  conveniences 
for  washing  and  drinking  in  their  cells,  while  those  having  access  to  the  area  will  wash 
in  the  sink,  to  be  provided  between  the  windows,  in  the  end  of  the  octagonal  room. 

Defecation  will  be  elTected  in  covered  night-buckets,  supplied  with  dry  clay,  which 
effectually  absorbs  all  odors  that  would  otherwise  arise  from  them. 

The  corridors  6,  B.  are  ten  feet  wide  ;  the  galleries,  E,  £,  are  three  feet  wide,  and 
should  be  furnished  wHh  strong  guards,  four  feet  high,  to  protect  the  jailor  against  a 
radden  thrust  by  a  prisoner  inside  the  area  below. 

The  stairs,  seen  at  the  end  of  the  cells,  should  be  constructed  without  risers,  which 
vooki  conceal  a  prisoner  from  the  jailor,  approaching  from  behind.  "Avoid  all  hiding 
plao^**  is  a  cardinal  maxim  in  jail  building.  "Use  no  wood  where  iron  or  stone  can 
he  substituted  for  it,"  is  another  maxim  of  equal  importance. 

The  greatest  point  of  all,  in  jail  construction,  is  to  have  the  prison  so  arranged  that 
a  constftBt  oversight  of  the  prisoners  can  be  kept  up  by  the  jailor,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  former.  The  passage,  P,  affords  the  most  perfect  means  for  the  accom- 
ptiriunent  of  this  object.  A  narrow  slit,  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  is  cut  in 
^e  rear  wall  of  the  cell,  which  is  beveled  upward,  downward  and  laterally,  so  that  a  per- 
•OQ  in  the  passage  can  see  what  a  prisoner  is  doing  in  his  cell  at  any  moment,  without 
his  knowing  that  he  is  under  inspection.  Very  little  mischief  can  be  done  where  this 
■H>de  of  examination  or  oversight  is  provided. 

The  cells  and  other  arrangements  of  the  basement  will  be  readily  understood  by  an 
ixkspectaon  of  the  diagrams  and  references.  The  basement  cells  are  intended  for  the 
most  dangerous  prisoners,  and  are  consequently  made  the  strongest.  Stout  iron  rings 
shoald  be  inserted  firmly  in  the  walls  of  two  or  three  cells,  in  order  that  chains  may  be 
attached  to  them  if  necessary. 

The  two  cells  next  the  guard  room,  may  be  used  for  punishment  cells.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  wooden  door  may  be  hung  outside  the  grated  one,  which,  when  closed,  makes  the 
eeila  p^ectly  dark.  When  confined  in  such  a  cell,  on  bread  and  water,  the  most  stub- 
bom  prisoners  usually  yield.  The  punishment  cells  should  be  provided  with  fans  pn 
the  outside  of  the  guard  room,  which  can  be  worked  from  time  to  time,  by  the  turnkey, 
so  *^*^^  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  may  be  furnished  to  the  prisoner  under  confine- 


The  room,  H,  m  the  basement,  may  be  used  as  a  bath  room  by  the  prisoners. 

Jaila  should  be  heated  by  steam  radiators,  and,  when  practicable,  lighted  with  gas. 
Fires  accessible  to  the  prisoners,  and  movable  lights,  are  always  dangerous.  The  cells 
tboiUd  be  furnished  with  swinging  iron  bedsteads,  and  the  hinges  should  be  so  firmly 
anchored  in  the  partition  walls  between  the  cells,  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out  without 
palHng  down  the  wall  The  bedstead  should  be  made  very  firm,  and  be  strongly  riveted, 
so  that  the  prisoner  cannot  pull  it  apart.  Many  escapes  and  assaults  on  jaitors  have 
been  made  by  weapons  formed  from  ill-riveted  bedsteads. 

Three  windows,  each  seven  feet  wide,  extending  ftom  the  floor  of  the  cells  to  the  top 
of  the  jail  block,  are  introduced  into  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  building. 
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The  basement  is  not  therefore  directly  lighted,  but  reoeives  the  light  slantwise  from 
the  windows,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  basement  cells. 
The  prisoners  in  the  narrow  cells  receive  light  only  through  the  grated  doors  of  their 
cells.  Those  in  the  larger  cells  receive  light  and  air,  not  only  through  the  grated  door, 
but  through  a  window,  three  by  four  feet,  as  shown  in  the  plan.  The  basement  is  in- 
tended to  be  wholly  above  ground  ;  but  no  cellar  beneath  is  recommended. 

One  of  the  large  cells  may  be  fitted  with  an  acoustic  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  dome 
in  the  top  of  the  cell,  so  curved  as  to  reflect  all  sounds  into  its  axis.  From  this  a 
pipe  is  carried  into  the  passage,  P,  where  an  officer  can  distinctly  hear  every  word  ut- 
tered, even  in  a  whisper,  by  prisoners.  In  this  way  many  secrets  may  be  revealed 
which  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  much  of  the  security  of  any  jail  depends  upon  the 
structure  and  reliableness  of  the  locks.  There  are  two  different  locks  now  being  manu- 
factured, either  of  which  may  be  relied  upon  with  confidence,  unless  we  are  very  much 
mistaken  in  our  judgment  One  of  them  was  invented  by  L.  M.  Ham,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; 
the  other,  by  Chas.  E.  Felton,  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  plan  of  a  jail,  herewith  presented,  is  capable  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion. With  a  basement  and  first  story  as  in  the  plan,  84  prisoners  may  be  accommo- 
dated; by  adding  a  third  tier,  48;  and  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  tier,  66  can  be  sepa- 
rately confined;  and  by  doubling  the  length  of  the  present  plan,  182  can  be  accommo- 
dated, besides  those  who  are  confined  in  the  privilege  cells. 

The  number  of  females  committed  to  prison,  varies  so  much  in  different  localities, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rigid  rules  for  their  confinement  In  many  places, 
the  privilege  rooms  will  be  sufficient  for  their  accommodation.  Where  they  are  more 
numerous,  one  side  of  the  prison  must  be  set  apart  for  their  reception.  This  should 
always  be  in  the  upper  tier  of  cells,  and  this  tier  should  be  separated  by  a  light  double 
floor  fipom  the  rest  of  the  prison.  About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  mortar  should  be 
spread  between  the  floorings.  Some  women  are  so  noisy  and  violent  that  they  might  be 
heard  by  the  male  prisoners.  This  is  always  to  be  avoided,  and  to  meet  the  case  three 
or  four  of  the  cells  should  be  built  with  double  walls  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
apart,  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  perfectly  dried  sand.  There  should  be 
double  wooden  doors  on  the  outside  similarly  filled  with  sand.  This  will  effectually 
deaden  the  sound,  and  prevent  any  oommunication  whatever  between  the  sexes. 

Inall  jaiU  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  women  are  combined,  there  should 
be  a  matron  in  charge  of  them,  who  might  occupy  one  of  the  privilege  rooms. 

When  window  gratings  are  made  of  tough  malleable  iron,  they  cannot  be  broken,  but 
they  can  be  readily  sawed;  when  protected  by  chilled  iron,  they  cannot  be  sawed,'  but 
may  be  broken  by  a  smart  blow.  The  most  perfect  protection  is  afforded  by  two  gratings 
one  of  soft  iron  on  the  outside,  and  one  of  ch^led  iron  on  the  inside.  The  gratinw 
should  be  firmly  anchored  in  the  stone  work,  but  should  not  be  made  to  fit  so  tightly 
that  no  room  is  left  for  expansion  during  the  summer  heats. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  ample  provision  must  be  made  for  ventilation 
Steam  heating  wUl  be  the  chief  and  most  reliable  agent  for  effecting  it  at  all  times,  but 
the  mode  of  its  application  will  be  so  varied  by  cireumstances,  that  it  must  be  left  to 
the  advice  of  a  competent  architect  in  each  particular  case.  One  rule,  however,  should 
be  invariably  observed,  viz:  the  ventihitor  must  never  be  accessible  to  the  prisoner 
The  bottoms  of  the  windows  should  be  made  sloping,  so  that  everything  laid  upon  them 
will  slide  off  by  its  gravity;  otherwise,  they  will  furnish  hiding  phioea. 
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The  room  OTer  the  guard  room,  A,  may  be  used  as  a  hospital  or  chapel,  or  if  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  is  not  large,  the  space  may  be  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  of  which 
xaaj  ^tre  for  each  of  the  above  named  purposes. 

We  would  have  prisons  of  every  class  substantial  and  tasteful  structures,  but  to 
prisons  of  a  highly  ornate  and  costly  construction,  we  are  strongly  opposed,  and  that 
OB  ibs  following  grounds: 

1.  Such  buildings  add  not  a  little  to  the  cost  of  crime,  a  burden  already  quite  as 
hemwj  a^the  public  find  it  convenient  to  bear. 

8.  "nie  chief  points  to  be  umed  at  in  prison  construction,  are  security,  facilities  for 
tidi^rial  labor,  adi^jtation  to  reformatory  aims,  ease  of  supervision,  and  a  rigid  eoon- 
eay.  Costly  materials  and  high  architectural  adornments  are  not  essential  to  any  of 
these  ends,  and  are  directly  subversive  of  the  last. 

1.  Any  prison  with  a  stately  and  imposing  exterior  has  a  mischievous  tendency  to 
give  importance  to  criminals  and  dignity  to  crime.  We  therefore  trust  that,  as  a  peo- 
ple; we  shall  speedily  rid  ourselves  of  that  strange  vanity  which  leads  us  to  make  a 
parade  of  moral  deformity. 

4.  The  science  of  prison  discipline  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Able  minds  in  Europe  and 
America,  are  turned,  with  earnestness  and  vigor,  to  the  study  of  this  problem.  New 
principles  or  new  applications  of  old  ones  are  continually  evolved.  One  improvement 
suggests  another,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  far-seeing  sagacity,  to  forecast 
the  results  of  such  ceaseless  and  energetic  elTorts.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — 
public  opinion  is  gradually  changed  by  them,  and  society  comes  at  length  to  look  with 
<fis£aTor  upon  prisons  which  are  incapable  of  admitting  the  improvements  suggested  by 
experience.  Whenever  such  an  era  arrives,  if  it  ever  does,  among  us,  the  old  prisons 
viU  noi  meet  the  new  ideas,  and  will  have  to  be  abandoned,  or  essentially  modified.  It 
b  therefore  highly  important  that  prisons  should  be  built  upon  the  least  expensive  plan 
eonsistent  with  their  fundamental  objects  and  the  demands  of  good  taste ;  otherwise, 
they  become  obstacles  to  improvement— obstacles  difficult  to  be  overcome  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  their  construction. 

The  plan  for  county  jails,  recommended  by  the  committee,  is  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  theoiy  of  these  institutions,  which  makes  them  receptacles  for 
two  entirely  different  classes  of  prisoners,  viz:  persons  arrested  and  held  for  examina- 
tion or  trial  on  a  charge  of  crime,  and  persons  convicted  and  sentenced  for  minor 
offences.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  permitted  our  emphatic  protest  against  the 
theory  itself.  There  ought  to  be,  in  our  judgment,  a  complete  separation  of  the  accused 
and  the  convicted,  and  to  this  end  there  should  be  provided  entirely  distinct  buildings 
for  their  reception  and  treatment  Even  the  ancient  Roman  law  distinguished  between 
the  **  evrter^  the  house  of  deposit  or  detention,  where  the  accused  were  simply  guarded 
(i  MfoiiifQ.  to  secure  their  appearance  before  the  court,  where  they  were  to  be  tried,  and 
the  **vmeuUipMiea"  the  prison  in  which  the  sentenced  underwent  their  punishment 
The  law  added  this  reason  for  the  distinction:  Career  eninij  ad  carUinendoi  hominet^  non 
rndp^mtemdoMj  kaberi  debeU*  (The  jail  should  be  regarded  as  a  place  for  detaining  men, 
not  for  ^nmisAtn^  them.)  The  old  French  law  made  the  same  distinction:  **Fortl« 
Mflmff^  theprtBon;  for  the  aeeu$edy  theyotV,"  {la  chartre)  and  this  distinction  isreoog- 
ni9t>A  by  the  French  law  of  to-day,  as  the  following  extract  will  show: 

**  There  is  near  each  district  tribunal,  a  houte  o/arreai  to  confine  those  who  shall  be 
waA  there  by  the  police  officers,  and  a  Aoum  ofjuuice^  to  confine  those  against  whom  a 
writ  fb*il  have  been  issued,  and  that  independently  of  the  pruoia^  which  are  established 
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for  puniihmeftt ,  ♦  ♦  *  TTu  hnu§e»  of  arrett  and  ofjmllce  shall  be  entirely  distinc^ 
from  the  prisons.''  The  law  further  ordains  that  these  houses  of  detention  shall  be  kept 
clean;  that  the  keepers  shall  be  men  of  good  character  and  morals;  that  the  food  of  the 
detenus  (the  detained),  shall  be  abundant  and  wholesome,  and  that  they  shall  be  treated 
with  kindncM  and  humauHy.  These  principles  are  rational  and  just;  they  are  as  conso- 
nant to  reason  as  they  are  to  humanity;  and  the  committee  are  unanimous  and  decided 
in  the  opinion  that  our  common  jails  should,  conformably  thereto,  be  made  simply  houses 
of  detention,  in  which  the  accused  (who  are  often  innocent,  and  always  presumed  to  be), 
riiould  ei\joy  all  Uie  moral  and  material  oomfbrts  accessible  to  the  generality  of  men. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  nothing  in  thefre  places  of  detention 
ought  to  take  on  the  affliotive  austerity  of  the  prison.  No  doubt  every  citizen,  when  the 
public  weal  requires  it,  is  bound  to  pay  the  painful  tribute  of  a  forced  detention,  till  his 
Innocence  is  established,  but  justice  demands  a  detention  which  separates  him  from  all 
Impure  contact.  To  meet  this  demand  requires  that  we  advance  one  step  further;  thai 
is,  that  we  keep  the  accused  from  one  another  by  means  of  cellular  separation,  the  only 
proper  and  rational  mode  of  detention  for  this  class  of  prisoners.  To  refuse  to  the 
accused  such  a  shield  against  contamination,  is  at  once  a  denial  of  his  right,  and  an 
abuse  of  power.  It  is  to  impose  on  him  a  punishment  which  may  have  the  gravest  con- 
sequences, both  for  himself  and  society,  and  which,  therefore,  no  plea  can  either  justifj 
or  excuse. 

8UQOI8TION8  TO  8HKBIFF8  AND  JAILORS  ON  THE   MANAGEMIKT  AND  KOONOHT  OF  COMMON  JAILS. 

L  On  receiving  a  new  prisoner  into  the  jail,  the  first  duty  of  the  keeper,  or  at  any 
rate,  his  wisest  course,  is  to  have  a  free  conversation  with  him ;  to  state  to  him  dis- 
tinctly the  rules  of  the  institution,  which  should  be  few,  simple,  clear,  and  above  all, 
reasonable ;  to  convince  him,  if  possible,  that  he  is  a  friend,  who  has  his  best  good  at 
heart;  and  to  assure  him  kindly  but  firmly  that,  at  the  same  time,  and  indeed,  for  that 
very  reason,  he  must  insist  upon  Implicit  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  the  place. 

n.  If  there  were  a  bath  in  the  jail,  the  next  thing  would  be  to  put  the  prisoner  into 
it,  and  give  his  whole  person  a  thorough  cleansing;  but  as  no  jail  in  the  state  has  that 
convenience,  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done.  Is  to  take  him,  as  some  jailors  always  do, 
to  the  bam,  or  some  other  private  place,  and  give  him  a  good  wash  by  the  help  of  a 
bucket  or  tub. 

IIL  It  ought  not  to  be  left  optional  with  prisoners,  as  is  the  case  in  many  jails,  but 
should  be  positively  required  of  them,  to  wash  their  hands  and  face  daily,  and  oiVener, 
if  necessary,  and  the  whole  person  with  a  bucket  as  often  as  once  a  fortnight,  or  better 
still,  once  a  week. 

IV.  An  abundant  supply  of  water  should  be  provided,  not  only  for  drinking,  but  for 
purposes  of  ablution,  as  well ;  and  not  only  soap,  but  coarse  towels  and  combsi  should  be 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

Y.  The  bed-clothes  of  the  jail  and  the  under-clotbes  of  the  prisoners  ought  to  be 
washed  ofttn  enough  to  keep  them  clean;  and  this  should  never  be  lefl  to  be  done  bj 
them,  especially  in  cold  water  and  without  soap. 

VI.  Prisoners  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  litter  up  the  jail,  but  should  be  encouraged 
and  requu^ed  to  keep  every  part  of  it  neat  and  tidy;  spittoons  should  be  provkled,  in 
w|iioh  they  shouki  be  required  to  void  their  saliva,  and  particularly,  tobacco  juice. 

Vn.  Games  of  cards  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  rule  of  prohibition  rigidly  en- 
forced. 
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TIIL  Breiy  fkcili^  should  be  afforded  to  clergTmen  and  beneyolent  laymeoi  to  Tisit, 
oooTcrse  vith,  and  counsel  the  prisoners;  to  hold  bible  classes  or  other  religious  services 
for  their  benefit;  and  to  distribute  religious  books,  tracts,  and  newspapers  among  them. 
la  Ute  rery  few  jails  where  such  efforts  have  been  systematically  made,  they  have  been 
Swnid,  by  the  admission  of  the  keepers,  to  exert  a  softening,  soothing  influence  on  the 
prisoiiers,  and  to  help  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  A  taste  for  reading  ought  to  be 
cseoorvged  in  the  inmates,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  gratified  by  supplying  them  with 
nkable  books.  If  there  is  no  library  in  the  prison,  there  are  doub'less  kind-hearted 
persons  in  Che  neighborhood,  who  would  be  willing  to  loan  good  books  to  the  prisoners, 
if  they  could  be  assured  that  the  volumes  would  be  taken  care  of  and  returned  in  good 
eoodition. 

IX.  The  proper  dietary  of  a  prisoner  is  a  matter  of  considerable  Importanoa  The 
eonditions  lo  be  sought  in  such  a  dietary,  are  eoonomy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  publio 
■oaey,  and  the  promotion  of  health  in  the  prisons.  Some  hints  on  the  subject  of  prison 
&re  and  a  lew  receipts  for  the  preparation  of  food  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  unaccep- 
tebk,  and  they  may  prove  useful  as  a  guide  to  those  whose  attention  has  not  been  turned 
Id  sach  matters. 

I.  The  food  of  prisoners  should  be  plain  and  cheap,  but  wholesome;  certainly  it 
sboofal  not  be  of  a  character  to  pamper  the  appetite,  nor  superior  to  that  commonly 
c^foyed  by  hones!  laborers  outside. 

t.  While  these  points  are  kept  In  view,  it  ought  also  to  be  oonsldered  that  some 
lariely  is  essential  to  health.  The  prison  dietaries,  as  they  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  committee  throughout  the  state,  show  that  an  abundance  of  food  is  given  in  all,  or 
■early  all,  our  jails.  In  some  of  them  the  fare  is  too  good,  and  makes  a  residence  In 
Che  prison  daring  the  winter  too  attractive.  Tet  in  many,  perhaps  In  most,  a  little 
•ore  vmriety  in  the  bills  of  fare  is  required  for  the  health  of  prisoners  who  are  in  fbr 
ksg  periods. 

I.  Our  jail  dietaries  would  be  improved  by  giving  salt  codfish  in  place  of  meat  once 
a  week;  also,  by  giving  an  increased  amount  of  vegetables,  and  a  diminished  quantity 
•f  animal  food. 

4.  When  salt  meat  Is  chiefly  iM,  a  ration  of  vinegar  should  be  allowed  more  fre- 
qaently  than  is  now  the  case.  • 

9.  IHarrfaoea  is  often  brought  on  among  prisoners  by  fisetKng  mush  to  them.  When 
Iku  resalt  follows,  It  is  a  certain  indication  of  insufficient  cookery.  When  Indian  meal 
is  soaked  for  two  hours  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  boiled  steadily  for  three  hours,  it 
will  net  produce  any  injurious  effect  on  the  bowels.  Beans,  also,  produce  ill  effects, 
when  uBproperly  cooked.  They  are  always  wholesome,  if  they  are  first  soaked  in  ooM 
vitcr,  and  then  boiled  until  they  are  thorou^ly  soft 

•.  Soup  is  very  much  more  nutritious,  when  the  meat  is  passed  through  a  chopping 
Bsefaine,  and  soaked  in  cold  water  two  hours  before  boiling. 

7.  Constipation  sometimes  prevails  in  jails.  This  may  be  corrected  by  substituting 
rje  and  Indian  bread  for  the  ordinary  wheat  and  rye  bread.  The  following  is  the  receipt 
ased  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison :  Mix  four  bushels  of  rye  flour  with  four  bushels 
•f  Indian  meal  by  sifting  them  into  a  trough  in  alternate  layers.  Take  a  portion  of  this 
mixture,  and  make  it  into  a  thin  sponge  with  three  quarts  of  yeast.  After  the  sponge 
hu  risen  sufficiently,  wet  the  mixture  and  incorporate  the  sponge  with  it  The  dough, 
without  waiting  for  any  further  rising,  is  then  put  into  sheet-iron  pans  one  foot  in 
diuBeter  and  four  inches  deep.    The  loaves  are  baked  for  six  or  seven  hours,  at  the  end 
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of  which  time  they  are  swelled  to  about  six  inches  in  thickness.  The  size  of  the  bakery 
dishes  is  of  some  importance,  since,  if  they  are  smaller  than  above  described,  the  loaf 
is  too  much  baked  to  be  palatable;  and  if  larger,  the  middle  of  the  loaf  is  not  sufficient- 
ly done.  Any  housewife  will  know  how  to  preserve  the  above  proportions,  in  diminish- 
ing the  quantity. 

8.  Corn  bread  is  much  relished  by  many  prisoners.  ^  It  is  made  as  follows,  in  the 
same  prison,  and  the  proportions  can  be  properly  reduced,  as  before:  Three  bushels 
of  meal  are  scalded  in  the  morning,  and  left  to  soak  until  8  P.  M.  A  quart  of  fine  salt 
is  then  added,  and  well  stirred  into  the  mass.  It  is  then  put  into  pans  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  and  baked.  A  very  little  practice  will  show  the  proper  heat  of  the 
oven. 

9.  Potatoes  are  sometimes  too  scarce  and  dear  to  be  used  in  jails^  and  they  are 
sometimes  too  poor  and  watery  to  be  wholesome.  In  these  cases  rich  hash  is  an  excel- 
lent substitute.  Soak  the  rice  in  cold  water  for  three  hours,  then  boil  it  until  it  is 
nearly  done;  add  minced  meat,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  half  an  hour. 

10.  The  following  receipts  will  give  a  cheap  and  very  desirable  variety  to  jail  fare: 
Fuji  pudding  for  tenp^no9t8. — ^Twenty  lbs.  of  poutoes,  five  lbs.  salt  fish,  tbrt^e  and  a 
half  ounces  of  lard  or  drippings.  Steep  and  boil  the  fish  as  long  as  the  saltness  and 
size  of  the  article  to  be  used  requires ;  take  out  the  bones ;  boil  the  potatoes  in  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  and  beat  the  whole  together.  Pepper  to  the  taste.  Where  a  chopping  ma^ 
chine  can  be  had,  it  is  better  to  pass  the  fish  through  it  A  tUtoed  hat/i  of  «/i«^'s 
draughU/or  tmpenom, — ^Twenty  lbs.  potatoes,  three  lbs  ei^t  ounces  sheep^s  draughts, 
eight  ounces  onions,  pepper  and  salt  in  the  necessary  quantities.  Boil  the  lights  for  an 
hour,  preserving  the  water.  Hash  the  lights,  liver  and  heart  together,  with  Indian  meal, 
pepper,  salt,  and  onions;  then  stew  the  whole  for  one  hour,  using  the  water  in  which 
the  lights  were  boiled.  The  boiling  and  stewing  should  be  done  over  a  very  slow  fire. 
A  rnwce  of  cowU  heart  for  tmper$oft9. — Twenty  lbs.  of  potatoes,  two  lbs.  eight  ounces 
of  heart,  and  eight  ounces  of  onions.  Out  up  and  wash  the  heart  well.  Mince  it  very 
small,  using  onions,  flour,  pepper  and  salt  Stew  the  whole  over  a  slow  fire  for  two 
hours. 

X.  The  security  of  a  prison  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  prime  consideration.  We  offer 
the  following  hints  on  this  point:         ^ 

1.  Jailors  should  understand,  from  the  start,  that  the  safe-keeping  of  their  prison- 
ers depends  more  upon  their  own  vigilance  than  it  does  on  locks  and  bars  and  stone 
walls  and  iron  facings  The  most  expert  jail-breaker  can  be  kept  safely  in  a  weak  jail, 
if  the  eye  of  the  keeper  is  constantly  upon  him ;  the  most  stupid  dolt  ever  immured  io 
a  prison  can  escape  from  the  strongest  jail,  if  he  has  the  time  and  tools  to  effect  it,  and 
is  left  free  from  observation  while  working  out  the  problem. 

2.  Every  jail  should  be  provided  with  tunnel-shaped  tubes  of  cast  iron,  so  inserted 
in  the  wall' that  the  corridors  of  the  prison  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  opposite  tide 
of  the  wall  The  diameter  of  the  tube  on  the  inside  should  be  about  two  feet;  on  the 
outside  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  There  should  be  a  moveable  covering  on  the  small 
aperture,  like  the  guard  over  the  keyhole  of  a  pad-lock.  A  single  kerosene  lamp,  or 
gaslight,  where  that  method  of  lighting  is  employed,  should  be  kept  burning  all  night 
in  e  ich  corridor.  Where  this  arrangement  exists,  the  jailor  can  see  what  is  going  on 
at  all  times,  without  being  himself  seen,  and  the  prisoner  soon  tires  of  laying  plans  for 
escape,  and  gives  up  the  business. 

8.  When  prisoners  wish  to  escape,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  con- 
ceal themselves  behind  the  wall  contiguous  to  the  entrance  door,  and  knock  down  the 
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]ttlor  JQst  as  lie  enters.  Yerj  many  escapes  haTe  been  made  in  this  waj,  and  many 
jiSkn  have  been  seriously  injured.  To  prevent  this  the  entrance  door,  or  the  interior 
oae  where  there  are  two,  should  be  hung  flush  with  the  face  of  the  inner  wall,  and  a 
kmispherical  iron  grating,  large  enough  to  admit  the  head,  should  be  strongly  fastened 
t»  the  inside  of  the  door.  The  jailor  can  thus  see  both  sides  of  the  inner  wall  before 
he  opens  the  door.  We  haye  never  seen  this  arrangement  in  any  jail,  notwithstanding 
ksobrioas  utility;  but  it  may  be  seen  at  the  Albany  penitentiary;  and  the  tunnel- 
ibrmed  tabe,  above  mentioned,  may  be  seen  at  the  Chautauqua  jail.  Every  jail  in  the 
Hate  should  at  onoe  have  these  important  and  most  useful  contrivances  applied. 

4.  At  the  time  of  locking  up,  the  jailor  should  inspect  minutely  every  article  of  fur- 
litnre,  the  water  pails,  tin  pans,  drinking  cups,  lamps,  etc.,  etc  If  any  one  of  these 
articles  is  missing,  he  may  be  quite  sure  that  mischief  is  brewing,  and  he  should  not  rest 
SDCil  he  finds  the  missing  articles.  He  should  be  especially  careful  that  no  wire  has 
been  abstracted  from  tin  vessels.  If  there  has  been,  it  is  a  clear  sign  that  false  keys 
•re  in  process  of  making. 

5.  Rwerj  prisoner  should  be  minutefy  searched  on  entering  the  prison.  Watch- 
i|iring  saws  are  generally  concealed  in  the  lining  or  soles  of  the  boots,  or  in  the  lining 
•f  the  hat,  though  sometimes  they  are  secreted  in  the  handle  of  a  tooth  brush. 

ft.  Prisoners  should  never  be  allowed  to  keep  a  knife.  Knives  for  eating  and  razors 
in'  shsTing  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  done  using  them. 

7.  Jailors  shoald  be  particularly  on  their  guard  against  red  pepper  and  chloroform. 
The  former  is  often  thrown  into  their  eyes  to  blind  them,  which  it  does  very  effectually; 
sad  the  latter  is  employed  to  produce  sleep,  which  answers  the  same  end. '  Many  escapes 
ve  effected  in  both  these  ways. 

8.  The  most  common  hiding  places  are  underneath  the  privy  seat,  where  there  is  a 
privy;  the  night  tub;  the  ash  heap,  if  there  be  one;  a  bed;  and  the  stove,  If  permitted 

.  to  remain  in  the  corridor  during  the  summer.  All  these  places  should  be  often  examined. 
Tery  curious  things,  and  very  curiously  stowed  away,  are  sometimes  found  in  them. 
The  ash  heap  should  be  raked  over  every  night  The  bed  should  be  probed  daily.  The 
,  should  be  drawn  out  with  every  revolution  of  the  sun,  or,  if  it  is  a  swing  bed- 
botlwsides  of  it  should  be  examined.  If  it  is  of  iron  it  should  be  shaken,  to  see 
Ikat  no  part  of  it  has  been  detached.  Stove-pipes  should  be  invariably  taken  down 
and  removed  oat  of  the  jail,  as  soon  as  fires  cease  to  be  needed. 

9.  When  iron  bars  or  shackles  have  been  partially  sawed  ofl^  bread  is  rubbed  up 
with  water,  stained  by  soot,  and  careiuUy  filled  into  the  sawed  parts.  This  can  be 
easily  detected  by  a  blow  on  the  hron  with  a  hammer,  which  should  be  given  at  least 
4.07. 

10.  On  coming  into  the  jail  in  the  morning,  the  appearance  of  the  flooring  shoald 
he  carefhUy  observed.  Particles  of  earth  or  sand  should  always  lead  to  still  more  mi- 
Boce  observation.    They  have  a  significance  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

11.  The  Utfger  and  heavier  the  flag-stones  of  the  floor  are,  the  safer  is  the  jail  The 
security  of  a  prison  is  also  greatly  increased  by  covering  side  walls  as  high  as  fifteen 
ieet  with  boiler  iron,  in  one  continuous  sheet. 

12.  Outside  windows  should  always  be  secured  by  double  gratings;  the  outer  grating 
being  of  tough,  soft  iron,  the  inner  of  chilled  iron. 

IS.  Where  there  are  stairs,  the  risers  should  be  perforated  in  every  part,  so  that 
aay  one  standing  on  them  can  be  seen  from  the  back  side.    All  stair  and  gallery  plat- 
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forms  should  bo  protected  by  strong  bftlustnules,  at  least  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
^ome  of  the  jails  are  unprovided  with  balustrades,  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  the 
keeper  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  prisoners. 

14.  In  addition  to  a  lock  for  each  cell  door,  it  is  desirable,  as  contributing  to  the 
security  of  the  jail,  that  the  doors  should  have  a  double  fastening — on  the  Sing-Sing 
plan — by  a  continuous  bolt,  which  fastens  all  by  a  single  thrust  This  bolt  should 
never  be  fastened  within  the  jail,  but  outside  of  the  corridor. 

16.  The  padlocks  commonly  used  in  the  jails  are  utterly  worthless,  when  exposed 
to  the  skill  of  an  old  jail  breaker.  Host  of  them  can  be  opened  with  a  wire,  and 
when  that  cannot  be  done,  the  plate  can  be  very  easily  pried  o£f.  There  is  a  pad- 
lock made  in  Philadelphia  (the  name  of  maker  has  escaped  us),  which  locks  at  the 
bottom,  and  which  is  really  reliable.  This  lock  has  never,  we  believe,  been  picked  or 
broken.  It  should  be  introduced  into  all  our  jails,  and  used  in  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

16.  The  outer  door  of  a  jail  should  be  made  wlf-fanietimg^  as  is  the  case  in  the  jail 
of  Chautauqua,  and  in  those  of  two  or  three  other  counties.  The  temptation  to  knock 
down  the  jailor  is  very  much  diminished,  when  the  prisoners  know  that  the  possession  of 
his  keys  will  not  aid  them  to  escape.  Of  course,  in  this  case,  the  jailor  cannot  get  out 
without  knocking ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  him  always  to  have  some  preconcerted 
private  signal  with  those  outside,  by  which  they  may  know  when  ht  wants  to  oome  out. 

17.  Ventilating  holes  (which,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  four  times  as  large  on  the  top 
as  they  are  usually),  skoukl  be  protected  by  gratings  as  strong  as  those  on  the  outside 
windows. 

XI.  All  the  money  on  a  prisoner's  person  should  be  removed  therefrom  on  his 
entrance  into  the  jail,  and  credited  to  him  on  the  books  of  the  institution.  This  is 
neoessary  on  many  aocoufite.  If  prisoners  have  no  money  they  cannot  gamble  in  jail ; 
nor  can  they  purchase  liquor,  or  tools,  or  other  contiaband  articles  from  outside.  If  » 
prisoner  has  money,  the  most  cireful  and  vigilant  jailor  oan  hardly  prevent  tra£So  with 
outsidevSk 

XIL  No  fomale  friends  of  a  prisoner  should  be  perrattled  to  enter  the  jail,  or,  if  the 
interview  sought  cannot  well  be  avoided,  it  should  take  place  in  the  corridor,  the  parties 
not  being  permitted  to  approach  nearer  than  within  six  foet  of  each  other,  and  the  jailor 
standing  between  them,  or  in  very  close  proximity. 

XIII.  Stove-pipe  holes  between  the  men*8  and  women's  prisons  should  be  watched 
very  narrowly.  Tools  and  liquor  oAen  pass  through  these  apertures.  Women  are  ad- 
mitted to  visit  the  female  prisoners  without  suspicion,  and  they  bring  in  many  oontr^- 
band  aKioles  to  the  men,  which  are  passed  to  them  through  this  channel. 

XIY.  Flannel  blankets  form  the  best  and  cheapest  bedding  for  jails.  Quilts  con- 
tract unpleasant  odors,  harbor  vermin,  and  are  undesirable  in  every  way.  Cotton 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  promote  cleanliness,  are  true  economy,  and  should  be  used  in  all 
jails.    Rattan  shavings  make  the  best  filling.     Bugs  cannot  live  among  them. 

XV.  Swinging  iron  bedsteads  are  much  superior  to  any  others,  provided  the  hinges 
are  so  fastened  into  the  wall  that  the  prisoners  cannot  draw  them  out ;  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do»  if  they  can. 

XVX  Where  swinging  bedsteads  are  used,  the  beds  and  bedding  should  be  brought 
out  of  the  cells  as  often  as  once  a  week,  and  hung  on  the  balustrades  of  the  galleries  to 
be  aired,  and  once  a  week  they  should  be  carried  out  of  doors,  and  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light 
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XTIL  Where  lice  get  into  the  bed  clothes,  they  can  be  effectually  cleaned  of  these 
vennin  by  soaking  them  in  hot  alum  water. 

XYIIL  Benzole  is  the  best,  or  at  least  an  excellent  remedy  for  bed-bugs.  They  are 
toelj  exterminated,  wherever  that  can  be  introduced.  But  wherever  the  cells  are  made 
of  oak  planks,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  it  into  all  the  cracks.  Cells  ought  always  to 
be  confttructed  of  brick  or  stone,  and  all  the  holes  carefully  cemented. 

XIX.  Where  the  body  clothes  are  infested  with  lice,  those  made  of  cotton  shou^i  be 
ntked  in  hot  alum  water,  and  onguentum  well  rubbed  in  under  the  seams  of  the  woolen 
£ibrics.  Some  jailors  have  supposed  thnt  these  creatures  would  fatten  on  this  ointment. 
Bat  this  is  a  mistake.  The  article  they  have  used  has  been  too  weak.  When  prepared 
properly,  it  is  a  sure  exterminator  of  the  pests. 

XX.  Until    more  systematic  means  are  used  in  the  interest  of  the  souls  as^well  as 
tbe  bodies  of  the  prisoners,  of  their  moral  as  well  as  their  physical  well  being,  either  by 
the  public  authorities  (as  is  clearly  their  duty),  or  by  local  committees,  sheriffs  and 
jail  keepers  have,  and  should  feel  that  they  have,  a  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon 
tkem,  lu  this  regard,  both  to  society  in  general  and  to  the  unhappy  beings — ^men,  women 
and  children — who  are  imprisoned  under  their  care.    Under  this  conviction,  the  com- 
■ittee  desire  to  offer,  for  their  consideration  and  practical  adoption,  a  few  thoughts 
toaehing  the  moral  discipline  which  it  is  desirable  that  they  exercise  over  these  unfor- 
tanat» — unfortunates  we  say,  for  they  are  such  in  every  respect,  whether  they  are  inno- 
ceDt  of  the  offenses  charged  against  them,  and  so  are  wrongfully  imprisoned,  or  have 
£dlen  into  crime  under  the  power  of  temptation  and  of  a  depraved  and  perverted  will, 
and  so  are  justly  suffering  the  effects  of  their  own  misdeeds.    As,  in  the  first  specifica- 
tkn  ill  the  jwesent  paper  on  the  obligations  of  jailors,  we  recommended  a  frank  and 
friendly  talk  with  each  prisoner  on  his  entrance ;  so  now,  in  the  last,  we  suggest  the 
propriety,  and,  we  venture  to  add,  the  duty  of  frequently  renewing  these  conversations 
vith  the  imprisoned  during  the  whole  period  of  their  incarceration.     The  spirit  in  which 
ioterviews  with  prisoners,  of  the  kind  recommended,  should  be  conducted,  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says :  **  If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual,  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thou 
aUo  be  tempted."    Jail  officers  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  a  prune  object  of  subject- 
ing an  offending  fellow-being  to  discipline  is  his  restoration  to  moral  health.     Not  men 
ponishment,  not  even  the  determent  of  others  from  crime  by  the  infliction  of  exemplary 
punishment,  is  the  purpose  in  view.     Far  froln  it    The  higher  end  of  regenerating  the 
Ban,  of  restoring  him  to  himself  and  to  society,  is  always  to  be  included  in  the  scope  of 
oor  efforts.     Reformation  is,  indeed,  the  right  of  the  criminal ;  and  the  first  duty  of 
tboee  who  have  the  charge  of  him,  as  a  transgressor,  is  to  put  forth  all  practicable  ex- 
mioDs  to  thdt  end.     Sympathize,  then,  we  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  in  charge  of  our 
juU,  with  your  prisoners.    Converse  with  them  as  friends.    Speak  tenderly  to  them. 
Counsel  them  kindly.    Show  them  the  evil  of  their  doings.    Try  to  convince  them  of 
the  error  of  their  ways.     Supply  them  with  motives  to  a  better  life.    Encourage  in  them 
utd  seek  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading,  especially  for  good  and  useful  reading.     Read 
to  them  sometimes  yourselves.    Take  special  pains  to  instruct  your  prisoners,  individu- 
ally, in  reference  to  the  particular  temptations  whereby  they  have  been  led  astray.     La- 
bor diligently  and  earnestly,  that  each  prisoner  entrusted  to  your  care  may,  if  his  resi- 
dmce  with  you  shall  have  been  long  enough  for  the  needful  training,  go  forth,  not  only 
vitk  better  principles,  better  habits,  better  health,  and  better  resources  generally  for  an 
bonest  livelihood,  but  with  better  information  how  to  avoid  in  the  future,  the  perils 
vliich  have  caused  his  shipwreck  in  the  past  and  so  be  doubly  armed  to  resist  and  con- 
qwr  the  enemies  that  beset  his  path. 
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TABLE    I. 
amount  of  eorrexpondence  with  physieiafu^  on  iraanih/  and  idiocy^  and  number  of 
replies  received^  in  ike  State  of  UlinoiSf  l^  couniiee. 


Counties. 

n 

1 

• 

B 

• 

:  9 

Adams . . . , » 

116 
15 
29 
20 
28 
29 
14 
89 
23 
51 
48 
84 
.   89 
29 
81 
608 
85 

27 

6i 
89 
86 
81 
89 
10 
40 
81 
11 
27 
68 
22 
42 
26 
19 
69 
9 

12 
38 
60 
80 
26 
62 
29 
48 
17 
87 
88 
22 
70 
22 
127 
81 

88 

1 
11 

5 

6 
14 

7 
18 
12 
18 
14 
14 
20 
17 
84 
162 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
20 
18 

4 
24 
18 

4 
14 
28 

7 
17 

9 

6 
88 

8 

4 
18 
18 
18 

9 

12 
10 
18 

4 
23 
16 
12 
24 
10 
44 
16 

6 

2 

8 

66 

Alexander. i 

14 

Bond 

6 

18 

Boone  

15 

Brown  .•••• .• ,, 

1 

21 

Bureau 

1 

14 

Calhoun 

7 

Carroll  • . .  w 

8 

28 

Cass 

...... 

2 

8 

Champaign • 

88 

Christian 

29 

Clark 

1 

1 

8 

15 

Clay 

19 

Clinton 

12 

Coles , 

18 
1 

1 

6 
8 

22 

Cook 

442 

Crawford  

28 

Cumberland 

8 
2 

...^.. 

2 

1 

10 

DeKalb 

85 

DeWitt 

29 

Douglas 

1 

"*2  * 

1 

23 

DuPage 

9 

Edgar 

25 

Edwards 

6 

r.flfi  fi  gnATn  ...•»»,,,,,,,,,,,,»,,,^4» 

1 

16 

Fayette 

6 

12 

Ford 

7 

Franklin 

18 

Fulton   

4 

4 

82 

Gallatin 

15 

Greene 

4 
8 

...... 

1 
1 

20 

Grundy.  .•....• , 

7 
18 

Hamilton 

Hancock , 

2 

1 

83 

Hardin 

^ 

Henderson 

g 

Henry    

...... 

1 

1 

...... 

19 

Iroquois 

85 

Jackson , 

16 

Jasper 

17 

Jefferson 

40 

Jersey    

1 
8 
8 

18 

JoDaviess 

1 

2 

19 

Johnson 

10 

Kane 

64 

Kankakee 

1 
2 
5 

21 

KendalL "... 

2 
10 

A 

Knox 

Lake 

12 

LaSalle 

4 

4 

75 
16 

Lawrence  

-  •  •  • . 

Carried  forward 

2519 

874 

85 

11 

61 

1498 
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TABLE    L— Oootinaed. 


Counties. 


Br&ttffhl  forward, 

Lee    

Lmngston 

L«>g«n 

laeon 

Haeoapin , 

Kadiaon , 

Ihrkm , 

Ihnhall 

Mmoo    , 

Massac 

McDoDoagh 

Meflenry 

McLean 

Menard 

Mercer , 

Monroe- 

Ifonigomeiy 

Mocean 

Moollrie 

Ogte 

Peeria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Priaftki 

Putnain  ..>>•••••  ( 

Randolph , 

IU<'hbti>d 

Bock  Island    

Valine 

Sangamon 

Schoylcr 

Scott 

Sielby 

aaik 

StClair , 

8iephenson 

fcKwell 

raion 

VenDilion • 

Wafaaah 

Warren    ■••••••• 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wkite    

Whiteside 

Will 

Winbmson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Aggregate 


1? 

1 

\ 

1 

ff 

2519 
46 
27 
42 
47 
68 
68 
82 
24 
86 
18 
68 
88 
116 
27 
38 
28 
61 
72 
16 
71 
67 
26 
14 
66 
15 
18 
.  6 
46 
49 
40 
24 
88 
22 
23 
68 
24 
72 
78 
48 
82 
60 
8 
44 
46 
28 
82 
62 
74 
28  . 
68 
87 

874 

27 

11 

14 

16 

25 

80 

29 

9 

6 

8 

17 

16 

43 

8 

21 

9 

25 

18 

2 

18 

22 

8 

4 

81 

7 

9 

2 

29 

20 

2^ 

7 

87 

7 

6 

27 

11 

81 

20 

20 

10 

11 

4 

17 

26 

16 

16 

15 

88 

6 

19 

20 

86 
8 

11 

61 

1 
1 

3 



..  ... 

8 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

10 

1 
1 

7 
7 

2 
1 

18 

1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 
6 

."% 

2 

1 

1 

16 

1 

2 
7 

4 

2 

4 

2 
2 

4 

2 

4778 

1728 

192 

26 

74 

1498 
16 
16 
27 
29 
40 
88 
68 
16 
96 
14 
46 
16 
66 
19 
16 
18 
84 
62 
14 
42 
44 
28 
10 
35 
8 
9 
4 
17 
20 
9 
17 
87 
16 
16 
16 
18 
40 
46 
21 
22 
48 
8 
11 
20 
18 
14 
26 
81 
22 
88 
17 
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TABLE   II. 
Showing  the  number,  sex,  eoior  and  eMl  eondiiion  of  1788  IdioUy  in  the  Stale  of  IlUnoU, 

by  covnties. 


COUNTIW. 

\ 

f 

5? 

.  •  • . 

.... 

1 

1 

• 

1 

t 

1 

*? 

Adftms 

1 

16 
14 
17 
20 
6 

18 

19 

25 

18 

28 

16 

20 

24 

50 

14 

15 

28 

9 

9 

16 

28 

10 

14 

15 

1 

8 

86 

19 

17 

18 

9 

82 

8 

4 

11 

10 

18 

24 

11 

8 

19 

15 

26 

6 

8 

88 
16 
44 
18 

18 
1 
8 
7 
7 

12 
8 

10 

17 

18 

9 

18 

8 

11 

14 

28 

9 

8 

19 

5 

7 

7 

18 

9 

5 

5 

1 

2 

19 

12 

11 

9 

8 

20 

2 

2 

5 

5 

6 

16 

7 

6 

17 

9 

17 

1 

8 

21 

10 

24 

12 

8 
10 

12 
10 

10 
22 

10 
17 

12 

26 
1 
16 
14 
17 
20 
6 
12 
18 
25 
IS 
28 
15 
17 
24 
49 
14 
15 
28 
9 
9 

16 

28 

10 

14 

15 

1 

8 

86 

18 

17 

18 

9 

82 

2 

4 

10 

10 

18 

24 

11 

8 

19 

18 

26 

6 

8 

81 

16 

44 

18 

14 

1 

18 

5 

15 

11 

6 

8 

17 

16 

10 

8 

8 

5 

16 

89 

5 

15 

12 

1 

7 

9 

9 

? 

5 

1 
7 

18 
10 
12 
1 
4 
6 
8 
2 
6 
5 
6 
7 

12 

Alexander 

Bond 

8 

])oone  • •••• 

9 

2 

Bureau 

9 

Calhoun 

Carroll.  •..• 

1 

1 

.... 

5 

Cass.  • 

2 

Christian........ 

9 

3 

Clark 

14 

Clay 

7 

Clinton 

15 

Coles 

7 

Cook 

10 

Crawford 

8 

9 

Cumberland  ..... 

DeKalb 

16 

DeWitt 

g 

Douglas •  • . 

2 

DuPage    

7 

Kdgar  

14 

Edwards 

4 

Effingham 

Favetto 

6 

10 

Foid 

Franklin 

Fulton 

1 
1 
1 
1 

17 

Gallatin 

g 

Greene 

4 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

12 

6 

Hancock 

26 

Hardin 

.... 

Henderson • 

2 

Heniy  •  • 



5 

IroQuois ......... 

4 

Jackson  ...•••••• 

7 

Jasoer.  •  •  •' 

17 

Jefferson 

11 

Jersey .  •  .••..••• 

4 
10 
12 
21 

6 

2 
25 

6 
18 

9 

8 

JoDariess 

9 

Johnson 

Kane  .  r  r  - , , 

5 

Kankakee 

Kendall   

^ 

Knox 

12 
20 

.... 

g 

Like 

.... 

10 

LaSalle 

Lawrenoe 

26 
9 

. .  •  • 

15 

Carried  forward 

859 

516 

841 

2 

846 

9 

4 

469 

875 
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[245] 


Conrrm. 

I 

\ 

OB 

2 

.  •  •  • 
... 

w 

• 

1 

• 
16 

• 

1 

Lee 

859 

21 

11 

12 

19 

43 

41 

20 

14 

5 

2 

85 

26 

26 

6 

27 

5 

16 

60 

8 

20 

29 

12 

5 

82 

9 

1 

1 

21 

SO 

19 

9 

22 

21 

8 

28 

10 

25 

25 

8 

7 

6 

10 

17 

28 

11 

19 

27 

28 

10 

5 

9 

516 

18 

7 

7 

14 

24 

28 

11 

8 

3 

2 

28 

16 

14 

4 

17 

8 

9 

24 

2 

8 

20 

7 

2 

19 

7 

4 

1 

11 

16 

11 

7 

14 

18 

7 

20 

5 

18 

19 

4 

2 

8 

6 

18 

18 

9 

14 

11 

19 

8 

8 

8 

841 

8 

4 

5 

5 
19 
IS 

9 

6 

2 

*12  ' 

10 
12 

1 
10 

2 

7 
26 

1 
12 

9 

5 

8 
13 

2 

8 

"io" 

5 

8 

2 

8 

8 

1 

8 

5 
12 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

6 

2 

5 
16 

4 

2 

2 

1 

846 
21 
11 
12 
19 
43 
40 
20 
14 
6 

3? 

26 

26 

5 

27 

6 

16 

49 

3 

20 

29 

12 

3 

31 

9 

7 

1 

21 

20 

19 

9 

22 

21 

8 

28 

10 

26 

25 

8 

7 

6 

10 

17 

28 

11 

19 

27 

23 

10 

5 

9 

9 

4 

469 

6 

8 

4 

15 

29 

10 

8 

10 

4 

876 
15 

Unaffton 

Logan  ...•• 

3 
8 

•      • 

Viiooo    •  •  ■      •  •  • 

A 

]|a(ii90D 

14 
81 

Marion 

12 
4 

Iwrbftll 

MfeSOQ 

1 
2 

MiMtEC      •  ■  •  • 

XcDonough 

McHeniy 

MeLean   .... 

29 

22 

11 

4 

9 

2 

12 

88 

6 

^     4 

14 

1 
.... 

Menard 

1 

IT 

Xonfw* 

3 

■ootgoinciy  •  • .  •  < 
Morgan  ..••••... 

4 

12 

Xoolbie 

a 

Oek         

15 
17 

3 

2 
26 

5 

7 

"9  • 
13 

8 

4 
10 
10 

8 
22 

7 

8 
16 

5 

5 

Ftoria 

2 

1 

• . .  • 

12 

Plcrff ., 

9 

i~^ 

PSatt 

3 

pfte 

6 

Fbpe 

4 

Pulaski 

Piftnam  .  ^ .  t  tr .  -r . 

.... 

1 

Bandolph 

Kkhkncl 

Rofk  laland 

12 

7 

1A 

Saline 

.... 

5 

Sttgamon 

Sdiuyter 

Scott 

12 
1 1 

•  • . 

gWeibT   

3 

1 

1 

8 

8tark'... 

2 

8t>  Clanr.  ••■<*••• 

.... 

21 

Simhenson 

TiKveU 

9 

8 

(Jai(yQ         ,  ,  , 

fj 

Tennilion  .  •  •  •  • . 

9 

1 
7 
1 
7 
17 

I 

5 

1 

Wafaaah 

1 

Warren  ..•.••...• 

16 

Washington 

Wayne 

Wlkile 

1 
1 
1 

15 

9 

11 

WUteside 

10 

Will          

1 
1 

14 

Williunffon  r .  t .  -  - 

7 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

8 

1788 

1061 

676 

2 

1720 

14 

4 

27 

939 

772 
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TABLE   III. 
Showily  the  aget  of  17S8  IiRoU,  in  Iht  Slate  of  lUinoit,  by  eounUt*. 


Counties. 

1 

p 

9 

s 

CO 

t 

1^ 

• 

s 

9 

B 
p 

-.:i 
0 

1 

Adams  ...•••.... 

2 

1 

8 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
8 
4 
6 

11 
8 

12 
5 
7 
4 

30 
2 
4 
8 
1 
6 
8 
7 
1 
6 
5 

11 

2 

2 

Alexander 

Bond 

7 
H 
6 
4 
2 
6 
8 
4 
2 
5 
3 
5 
8 
7 
5 
4 
8 
4 
1 
6 
7 
3 
4 
6 

2 
3 
3 
2 
1 

.  ..  . 

5 

Boone 

1 

1 
3 

8 

Brown    ......••. 

2 

I 

2 

Bureau 

2. 

Calhoun .  •  • 

Carroll 

2 
2 

2 

Cass 

1 
1 

8 
4 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
8 
2 
4 

iS 
1 

4 

6 

Champaign 

Christian 

2 

Clark 

1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
I 
2 
2 
6 
1 

5 

6 

...... 

2 

1 
1 
3 

Clav 

2 

Clinton 

1 

'2' 

... 

Coles 

5 

Cook      ......    .. 

I 
1 

s 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

.... 

DeKalb 

1 
2 
2 

2 

• 

1 

BeWitt 

Dou^'Ias 

1 
3 
2 

DuPage 

I 

Edear 

'   2 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

2 
1 

1 

...... 

2 

1 

Franklin  ........ 

2 
14 

9 
10 

7 

2 

n 

1 

2 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
1 
9 
2 
8 
1 
2 

12 
4 

21 
6 

2 
9 
4 
8 

4 
8 
6 
2 
1 
8 
8 
1 
10 
4 

6 
8 
6 
2 
2 
6 
4 
5 
6 

8 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Fulton 

1 

1 

6 
2 

1 

.... 

1 

Gallatin 

1 

Greene 

1 

Grundy  

1 

1 

Hamilton 

1 
6 

8 

Hancock. ....... 

2 

8 

4 

Hardin 

.... 

Henderson  . .  .... 

1 
8 

Henry .  • 

1 
1 
2 

1 

• .  • 

Iroquois ......... 

Jackson 

1 
4 

Jasper  .......... 

1 

1 
2 

Jefferson  .••..... 

1 
3 

1 

2 
8 
8 
2 
11 
8 

2 

1 

...... 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

Jo  Daviess 

1 
"2 

Johnson 

Kane 

1 
2 

.... 

.... 

Kankakee  ....... 

.... 

Kendall 

1 
2 

1 
8 

1 

Knox 

2 

2 
.... 

1 
1 

.... 

5 

I^e 

2 
8 

2 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

. . .  • 

.... 

.... 

Carried  forward 

85 

96 

305 

228 

90 

41 

20 

6 



43 
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Couhths. 

1 

1 

a* 

s 

*•* 
*•* 

9 

I-' 
• 

s 

9 

3 

g 

t 

Bnntghl  forutard 

85 

1 

96 
'      2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
2 

805 
6 
2 

11 

18 

2 

4 

24 

228 
9 
4 

3 
2 

17 

18 

6 

7 

1 

90 

1 
2 
1 
4 
1 
14 
2 

41 

20 

6 

48 
2 

T^iYTnfmtnn  ...... 

?l 

TxHfM.ll      ....      •«..• 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Macoupin 

Jf  mdison 

5 
8 
1 

2 

2 

Virion  ■■■■•••••* 

8 

Xarahall 

lUaon 

Mvfo&c 

1 

2 
2 

If  cOpnoQffh  t  •  -r  • . . 

12 

4 

4 

1 

12 

3 
5 
4 

1 
1 
8 

3 

XcHenry 

1 
1 

4 

4 

jfenard 

If^rP^qr  ,.■..•••••. 

2 

4 

1 

Monroe .  r  •**..*•- 

3 

Montgomery 

MoTEan  .  • 

1 
1 

8 

1 
5 
5 

4 
6 

..... 

1 

1 

V, 

1 

12 

JfoaTtiie  ........ 

2 

Osle   

2 

18 

2 

8 

12 

2 

4 

7 
6 

4 

1 

10 

4 

4 
2 
8 

2 

ifo*^: 

Peona  •  •  • 

2 

1 

Perry 

8 

Fiatt  

1 

1 

1 
8 

•  ••• 

Pike 

8 
2 

8 

Pope 

PulAflki 

Putnam 

1 
9 
6 
5 

2 
3 
7 
5 
9 
2 
6 
7 
...... 

Randolph 

Richland 

1 
2 
1 

4 

3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
8 
8 
1 
8 
1 
1 

8 

7 

7 

5 

15 

8 

1 

18 

1 

11 

12 

4 

4 

8 

8 

4 

6 

8 

6 

18 

14 

1 

1 

8 

4 
2 

4 
1 

" 

1 

SaliiM 

Bamr^mnti ,,,.,,. 

2 

1 

1 

Schuyler , 

2 

Scoit 

Shelby 

4 
2 

1 
3 

1 

Staik 

1 
8 

1 
1 
2 

Sc  Clair 

Stephenson ...... 

TajDe^rell 

Union 

1 

VennQion 

1 
1 
2 
5 
2 
1 

1 

Wabash 

8 
7 
7 
4 
8 
5 
4 
6 
4 
8 

8 
...... 

1 
1 

Warren 

2 

2 

Waahington 

Wayne 

1 

2 

1 
1 

White 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 

Whiteside 

Wfll 

..... 

2 

1 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodlord 

2 

1 

lo' 

14 

2 

.... 

Afflregate 

68 

181 

613 

472 

188 

88 

102 
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TABLK   IV. 

Showinff  the  ncUiuHy  of  1788  IdiotSy  in  the  Stats  ofJUwoii^  by  eowUtM, 


Counties. 

1 

16 

a; 
w 

1 

1^ 

1 

• 

! 

Adams 



1 

1 

1 

8 

Alexander 

1 

Bond 

18 

2 

9 

8 

4 

1 

11 

10 

11 

16 

1 

14 

16 

12 

9 

8 

6 

8 

6 

6 

16 

7 

6 

12 

1 

6 

16 

16 

11 

6 

4 

18 

1 

8 

1 

4 

6 

10 

8 

6 

6 

8 

11 

1 

4 

10 

9 

26 

14 

s 

Boone  

1 

1 

4 

6 

Brown 

1 
4 

7 

Bureau ......  ... 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

.... 

2 

1 

9 

Cass 

2 

...... 

2 

4 

Champaign 

Christian 

.... 

1 

4 

ft 

1 

1 

Clark 

.... 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 
8 
2 

1 

Clay 

8 

?, 

Clinton 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

Coles 

1 

...... 

8 

4 

8 

Cook 

85 

Crawford 

2 

1 
2 
8 
S 
8 
2 

Cumberland  .  •  •  •  • 

2 

1 

TW>lfalh  .,, 

.... 

8 

• . . . 

17 

DeWitt 

1 

2 

Douglas 

JDuPage 

2 

8 

1 

1 

Edgar 

1 
2 

2 

?. 

Edwards 

1 
2 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

8 

1 
1 

...... 

?, 

1 

Franklin 

2 

1 
8 

1 

Fulton 

.... 

4 

7 

1 

2 

6 

Gallatin 

1 

Greene 

IT 

5 

Grundy  

.... 

1 



2 

?, 

Hamilton.  ....... 

2 
1 

8 

Hancock 

Hardin. ......... 

.... 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 

6 
1 

Henderson 

1 
1 

Henry 

.... 

2 

1 

8 
1 

4 

Iroquois ......... 

2 

1 
8 

1 

Jackson i  •  •  • 

1 
...... 

1 

1 
1 

4 

Jasper 

1 

2 

2 

Jefferson  . .  ■  •  ... 

1 

Jersey 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

Jo  Daviess 

1 

2 

1 

6 

Johnson 

8 

8 

Kane 

1 

8 

8 

4 

Kendall 

8 

1 

1 

Knox 

2 

6 

2 

1 

•••••» 

2 

9 

Lake 

7 

LaSalle 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

14 

Lawrence 

1 

.... 

.  •• 
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27 

64 
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12 

84 

17 

48 
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— Continued. 
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1 

48 
6 

1 

lifj? .    ........... 

428 

.  •  . 

27 

1 

S4 
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12 

84 

17 
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1 
8 
2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

7 

Mac^apiA 

Madison      

.... 

1 

2 

4 
1 
1 

4 
1 

8 

18 

7 

9 

MArioa           .... 

2 

4 

Marahall 

8 

4 

IbsOB           

1 

8 

Hamae 

McDonoagh 

MeHenry 

If rlrean  ........ 

.  •  . 

1 
7 

6 

2 
5 

6 

8 

1  •  •  • 

7 

A 

1 



2 

12 

Menard     .... 

1 
1 

.••••. 

8 

Bt^roBy           •  • 

« 

1 

2 

9 

<f^ 

Von^omeiy 

If  arran 

1 

2 

1 



1 
1 

i" 

2 

6 

1 

i7 

Mov&iie 

% 

Oeie. 

4 
2 

...... 

1 

•*•..*• 

1 
1 

1 
8 
1 

4 

^iB     ,   ........... 

Peoria 

*  •  .  • 

8 

18 

Perry  .....•-..,. 

5 

l>Hn 

g 

Pike- 

2 

1 

5 

Pope 

PuUfiki      

2 
2 

^ 

1 

% 

PoUian       ...    . . 

I 
1 
1 
8 

Bandolph 

Richlmnd 

2S 

1 

1 

.... 

"i 

8 

1 
...... 

1 

1 
8 
1 
2 
2 

'" 

8 

Kock  Island 

A 

galine          

1 

1 

Sangamon. 

Schuyler 

geott 

8 

1 

2 

8 

2 

5 

gbelby 

.... 



8 

4 

1 

1 

Sttwir        

1 

&L  Clatr 

I 

8 
6 

4 

tacepbenson 

fnxp^tW 

9 

7 

1 

1 

- 

8 

Cnioin  ....•••... 

1 

.... 

VermilioD 

K 

Wabash 

1 
1 

1 

Warren    ««•••••. 

2 

1 
2 
2 
8 
1 

A 

Washington 

8 

1 
I 

*  *  *  •  *  *i 

1 

8 

... 



4 

White 

1 

4 

Wbiteside 

1 

1 

2. 

5 

Vill       

4 

6 

Williimsoii 

1 

Winnebago.  ..... 

Woodlbrd 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Aggregate 

854 

18 

46 

120 

66 

22 

60 

85 

101 

426 
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TABLE    y. 
Showing  th$  eondUhn  and  tUuaiioH  of  1788  IdRoU^  m  ih»  8taU  ofllUnoit^  by  eowUm, 


Gouhthb. 


Adams.  ...., 
Alexander .  •  < 

Bond 

Boone , 

Brown 

Bureau , 

Calhoun. . . . . 
Carroll  ..... 

Caas 

Champaign . . 
Christian.  •  • , 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton. . . . . , 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford ... 
Cumberland  . 
DeKalb  ..... 

DeWitt 

Douglas.  ... 
BuPage.  •••. 

Edgar. 

Edwards  ... 
Eflingham.  .. 
Fayette  ..... 

Ford 

Franklin.... 

Fulton 

Gallatin. ... 

Greene 

Grundy  . . . . . 
Hamilton. . . , 
Hancock    .  • . 

Hardin , 

Henderson  .. 

Henry 

Iroquois..... 
Jackson.  . . . . 

Jasper 

Jefiferson   .  • . 
Jersey  ...... 

JoDayiess  . . , 
Johnson  .... 

Kane 

Kankakee  . . . 

KendaU 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence. .  • , 


Oarried/arwanL    844    )  Z%1 


I 


10 
1 
8 
2 

18 

18 
4 
2 
6 
6 
4 

14 
8 

10 
6 
2 

12 

12 
9 
'4 
8 
8 
8 
1 
7 
9 


5 
14 
7 
8 
6 
8 
22 


2 
6 

7 
4 
14 
7 
1 
9 
2 
6 
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17 

2 
12 

6 


I 


f 


11 


2 
6 
2 
2 

10 

18 
7 
6 
4 

10 
8 

14 
2 
8 

18 
8 
ft 
8 

14 
9 
6 
6 
1 
8 

18 
8 
6 
8 
8 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
5 

10 
4 
6 
7 

10 
9 
2 
4 
7 
2 

21 
9 


2 

12 

2 

2 


10 
84 


4 
2 

4 


2 

8 

8 

12 

4 


9 
12 
11 

8 


194 


12 
7 
2 
8 

4 
6 


18 
9 
8 


101 


1 
88 


120 


t 

fe 

1. 

F 

1 

8 

14 

1 

12 

1 

1 

2 

9 

8 

I 

...  . . 

8 

8 

1 

4 

1 

12 

12 

8 

11 

1 

6 

12 

6 

8 

5 

15 

14 

5 
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6 

12 

2 

7 

17 

2 

7 

7 

2 

18 

8 

11 

9 

6 

5 

8 

6 

6 

8 

1 

6 

17 

12 

14 

t 

8 
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8 

8 
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5 

8 

25 
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1 

1 

2 
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8 

6 

8 

4 

...... 

8 
18 

4 

7 

6 

1 

6 

9 

14 

15 

8 

2 

6 

8 

6 

8 

1 

•  •  .... 

8 

14 

22 

8 

9 

885 

7 

294 
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1 
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11 

15 
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2 
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10 

9 
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2 

2 
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16 
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22 
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19 
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28 

7 
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iss:; .: :::::::: 
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lUdiflon 

1 

1 

1 

7 

16 

•  •  * 

...  * 
.... 

4 

1 

1 

...... 

2 

MarsfaaU 

Masom. •  ■•••.••• 

MeDoooogh 

McHenir 

lleLeui. 

16 

12 

8 

1 

17 

20 

18 
5 

11 
8 

4 

8 

2 

19 

8 

...... 

1 

.... 

8 
1 

1 

Mercer 

5 

.... 
« .  • . 

Mooroe 

12 
1 

1 
2 

.... 

7 

Orie     
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7 

4 

8 

1 
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8 
8 
8 
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2 

a  •  .  . 

1 

4 
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^^y 
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Pike 

...... 

*       •  a 
t  .  • 

1 

p^me 

PolMid 

Randolph 

Kiehlfti^   

12 
18 
5 
6 
8 
6 

"ii' 

7 

14 

17 

8 

6 

1 

6 

1 

11 

2 

4 

12 

6 

4 

7 
...... 

4 
5 
2 

1 

14 
12 

27 
17 

.••... 

2 

fti>fk  T*Imi4    1 1 1 . 

8 

8 

1 

%}tne 

•  •  •  . 

.     ... 
5 

1 
2 

Saneamon 

Sdmjier      

Scon.  . ..  T^f... . 

^tgtMyj 

1 

8Urk.  ......   tt . 

* 

8L  Clair 

4 
5 

4 

I 
1 

I 

Stoidieiifloii 

T^>e«eU 

Umioa 

2 

... 

Ycnnilioii.  •••••. 

2 

1 
2 
1 
1 

1 

6 

10 

1 
4 

Wabssh 

Warreo .  •«••.••• 

Wasfaiiigkoii .   ... 

1 

.... 

18 

White  ■>•.*•*#•# 

1 
4 
2 

Whiteside 

yff\i\  

•  .  •  • 

... 

1 
2 

1 
1 

WUliaiiiMm 

Winnebago 

Woodlbrd 

8 

1 

5 

603 

658 
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i  162 

2 

169 

727 

7 
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TABLE   VI. 
<>fUHoey^  a»far  a§  oMceriamtdy  in  1786  cmm^  m  <^  8taU  <m 
lUinois^  by  eovnAa. 


CotTHTmL 

1 

O   O 

1? 

?9 

8 

1 

1 

1 

! 

[ 

1 

r 

Adams....* 

24 

Alexander^  »•» 

1 

Bond           

1 
1 

15 

Boone 

12 

Brown  .•••»»•••••. 

H 

Bureau. •••••••«•• 

1 

19 

CaYboun  ....• 

1 

5 

Carroll 

12 

Caae        » w  . . . 

1 

1 
2 

16 

CbampaSgn* 

... 

21 

Ctristian  ..•.»»...• 

1 
1 

1 

8 

1 
1 

i 

2 

10 

Clark 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

11 

Clay  .  •••»•»•  ... 

I 

12 

Clinton  . . » 

1 

15 

Coleg 

1 

19 

Cook. 

I 

4<( 

Crawford.. ».» 

1 
1 

12 

Cumberland.  «••... 

8 
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1 

1 

10 

DeKalb  ... 

1 

26 

DeWitt.  ...» 

g 

Domrlaa. . s  i. 

a 

8 

4 

Dtt  Page 

2 

1 

1 

la 

Edgar  

1 

2 

IS 

Edwards    ,  -, 

10 

Effingbam  • • . 

1 

.... 

1 

11 

Favette.  ..* 

2 

IS 

Ford 

1 

Franklin 

s 

Fulton  ..•»••»».... 

1 

8 

8 

*'«' 

2 

1 

29 

Gallatin..** 

4 

Greene. .••«•»..••. 

' ' 

•  •  • 

IS 
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Hamilton . » • 

8 

2 

1 

. .  •  • 

7 

9 

Hancock  .••^•••••. 

8 

8 

4 

21 

Hardin • 

8 

Henderson  » » •  ■ .  •  • . 

.... 

1 
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1 

■  Henry 

Iroquois  ■.•.-.•••.. 

1 

» 

I 

1 

1 
1 
1 

8 

1 

1 

6 

Jackson 

11 

Jasper  ....  * 
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n 

15 

10 
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7 
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1 

1 
1*2 

17 

Johnson..  , 

Kane. ..».%• 

.... 

*« 

2 

18 
\9 

Kankakee 

i 

s 

Kendall 

8 

1 

..^. 

'.'.'.'.\"i 

s 

Knox 

1 

27 

Lake .• 

... 

15 

LaSalle 

i 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

88 

Lawrenoe 

16 

48 

48 

14 

8 

* 
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18 
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4 

10 
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9 
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2 

1 

6 
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18 
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1 
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2 

2 
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2 

8 

82 

M •dcpon  ••  •••••••■ 

87 
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8 

1 

1 

11 

Marshall     

14 

Mason  ..•••■•••••• 

5 

MatKac  .-■   ••• 

2 

McDonough 
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8 
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8 

5 

8 
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2 

1 

4 

19 

2 
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2 

22 
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2 

1 
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1 

8 
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48 
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I 
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2 
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6 
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1 
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1 

1 

2 

10 
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, 

26 

PcfTT  -  .••••••••... 

1 

10 
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2 

"i* 

2 

Pike    

1 

•  • . . 
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1 

27 
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g 
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1 

A 
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1 
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16 

1 

17 
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17 
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1 
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1 

2 

8 
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2 

1 

18 

Schuyler 

1 

1 

1 

18 

Scott 

5 

Shelby 

6 

1 

1 
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1 

20 

Stark      

2 
1 

7 

St.  Clair 

% 
6 

8 

2 

17 

8tephen«on 

Taaewell 

19 

g 

Union 

7 

Vgrni'liop . . .  ^ . . 

0 

Wabash 

10 

Warren  ■  ..•.••-■^t 

1 

.... 

1 

•    14 

Washington 

28 

Wayne 

1 
6 

.... 

.... 

1 

9 

Vhite    

1 

1 

10 

Whiteside 

27 

"Will         

1 

1 

I 

21 

William^fon ^  **  *r 

9 

W^innphaffO  ...  *  *  *  r 

1 

4 

Woodford 

1 
74 
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1 
8 

16 

1 
70 
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11 
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20 

4 
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79 

86 

8 

<l 
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TABLE  VII. 

Showing  the  number^  tjz,  color  and  civil  condition  of  2887  in»ane^  in  the  State  of  llUmcu^ 

by  counUeB. 


Couvths. 


Adams 

Alexander . , 

Bond 

Boone  ..... 

Brown 

Bureau.  . . . 
Calhoun . .  . 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign . 
Christian . . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton  .... 
Coles  , .  •  v  • 
Cook.  .... 
Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 
BeKalb.... 
DeWitt  . . . , 
Douglas  . .  . 
BuPage  ..  . 

Edgar 

Edwards  . .  , 
Effingham    , 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 
Greene..... 
Grundy  ..., 
Hamilton... 
Hancock  . . . 
Hardin...., 
Henderson . 
Henry ...  , 
Iroquois . . . . 
Jackson . . . . 

Jasper  

Jefferson  . . . 

Jersey 

Jo  Dariess . . 
Johnson  . .  • 

Kane 

Kankakee  ., 
Kendall.... 

Knox 

Uke 

LaSalle.... 
Lawrence.., 


Corritd  forward, ,  1267 


g 

f 

1 

5" 

j 

t 

1 

25 

i 

^ 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

» 

14 

2 

51 

29 

22 

51 

5 
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5 

... 
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19 

11 

8 

19 

2 

15 

15 
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8 

15 

8 

2 

8 

13 

6 

8 

18 

8 

6 

8 

29 

11 
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29 
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9 

8 

4 

8 

1 

4 

1 

2 

14 

10 

4 

14 

2 

6 

2 

15 

6 

10 

15 

7 

2 

4 

22 

14 

8 

22 

2 

9 

4 

8 

6 

8 

8 

2 

8 

1 

12 

4 

8 

12 

4 

2 

2 

19 

12 

19 

2 

6 

2 

22 

9 

18 

22 

1 

8 

2 

81 

14 

17 

80 

16 

15 

264 

128 

186 

264 

98 

181 

9 

5 

9 

1 

4 

16 

7 

15 

4 

7 

26 

14 

12 

26 

10 

7 

26 

17 

26 

2 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

.... 

20 

K)  1 

10 

20 

6 

1 

17 

8 

17 

7 

5 

10 

6 

10 

8 

7 

29 

16 

14 

29 

6 

2 

24 

15 

24 

8 

10 

9 

4 

9 

2 

2 

8 

4 

8 

5 

1 

47 

26 

21 

47 

18 

17 

18 

4 

14 

18 

4 

4 

80 

18 

12 

80 

6 

10 

11 

4 

11 

4 

2 

9 

8 

9 

8 

2 

48 

26 

22 

48 

10 

7 

4 

8 

4 

2 

1 

8 

4 

8 

2 

1 

86 

16 

20 

86 

9 

8 

14 

10 

14 

6 

4 

18 

9 

18 

2 

4 

10 

6 

10 

. . . 

4 

8 

6 

8 

4 

I 

19 

12 

19 

8 

6 

86 

24 

12 

86 

18 

16 

10 
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10 

8 

4 

82 

11 

21 

82 

15 

11 

16 

7 

8 

15 

4 

6 

16 

8 

8 

16 

6 

, , 

42 

20 

22 

42 

.... 

18 

18 

29 

18 

16 

29 

15 

7 

48 

26 

22 

48 

9 

18 

20 

7 

18 

20 

8 

6 

1267 

644  ] 

628 

1266 

1 

869 

426  j 

101 
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COCHTXBS. 


Lee 

Lhii^ston 

Log^n 

Sftcon 

MMoapla 

Madlsoa.    . 

Markm 

Mvshall 

XaiOD 


McDonough  , 
XeHcnrj  .  .  • 
MeLeaoa.  . .  . 
Xettard.   .. . 


Monroe.  . . . . 
Mootgomery. 
Morgan.  . .  • . 
Moultrie  ... 

Ogje 

P«oria 

J'*"T, 

Piatt 

rue 

Pope. . .  - . . 
Polask't.  ... 
Posoam .  .  •  •  < 
Baadolph.  . 
RirUaod  .. 
Koek  Island. 
ifWiine 


aon . . . 
Sdinjler  . .  • . 

SCQO 

Sheibsr 

Stuk 

St.  Clair  .... 
Steiihefiflon . , 
TaaeweU  ... 
Uaaoa. .  •  • 
Vcnnilion . . . 

WabaBh 

Warren  .... 
.Waahington . 

Wajoe 

Wkiltf 

Whiteside.. 
WiU.    ..... 

Winiantson. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodfocd.. 


Aiggregate. 
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• 

1 

1 

1 
1 

• 
369 

1 

• 
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^ 
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623 
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34 
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84 

6 
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1 

20 

11 

9 

20 

6 
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22 

10 

12 

22 

6 

8 

2 
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13 

14 

26 

2 

9 

2 

42 

23 

19 

42 

9 

18 

4 

67 

86 

82 

67 

8 

8 

2 

24 

10 

14 

24 

7 

2 

2 

16 

8 

8 

16 

3 

7 

1 

13 

8 

6 

13 

2 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

•  • . . 

.,, , 

2 

83 

14 

19 

83 

12 

11 

3 

81 

17 

14 

31 

12 

12 
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42 

18 

24 

42 

8 

6 

16 

8 

7 

16 

6 

8 

24 

17 

7 

24 

4 

4 

1 

11 

4 

7 

11 

2 

1 

17 

9 

8 

17 

3 

8 

8 

46 

21 

24 

46 

18 

20 

2 

2 
17 

2 
9 

'"i" 

2 
17 

2 

4 

8 

2 

44 

22 

22 

44 

6 

17 

4 

13 

7 

6 

13 

1 

1 

4 

7 

8 

4 

7 

• .  > . 

2 

.  ..... 

29 

16 

14 

29 

11 

9 

8 

11 

7 

4 

11 

4 

2 

2 

7 

8 

4 

7 

2 

2 

8 

2 

1 

8 

.... 

1 

17 

9 

8 

17 

1 

6 

2 

18 

8 

6 

13 

7 

4 

82 

18 

19 

82 

8 

6 

1 

8 

6 

3 

8 

4 

8 

86 

18 

18 

86 

6 

10 

8 

27 

11 

16 

27 

9 

18 

2 

7 

6 

2 

7 

1 

6 

21 

8 

18 

21 

9 

6 

1 

9 

6 

8 

9 

6 

1 

67 

29 

28 

66 

a 

12 

11 

1 

48 

22 

21 

48 

10 

11 

2 

28 

10 

18 

28 

6 

6 

2 

18 

6 

8 

18 

4 

6 

16 

6 

10 

16 

6 

2 

1 

9 

6 

8 

9 

2 

2 

1 

16 

'J 

9 

16 

8 

6 

4 

22 

14 

8 

28 

6 

6 

2 

11 

•  9 

2 

11 

» • .  • 

1 

2 

16 

10 

6 

16 

4 

7 

8 

18 

8 

10 

18 

10 

6 

1 

41 

18 

23 

40 

1 

^ 

12 

7 

10 

6 

6 

9 

1 

7 

1 

1 

20 

11 

9 

20 

•  •  •  • 

6 

9 

8 

18 

18 

6 

18 

•  •  •  • 

8 

6 

2387 

1211 

1176 

2881 

6 

.... 

642 

742 

191 

Vol.  1—33 
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TABLE   VIII. 
Shomng  the  agtt  ofiZit  ituane  penont,  in  the  State  of  JUmoif,  by  counties. 


Counths. 

s 

1 

8 

9 

• 

00 

t^ 

s 

5 

11 
86 

10 

n 

19 

8 

8 

12 

9 

i 

• 
• 

9 

s 

9 
6 

Ok 

3 

0 

'     1 

1 

Adftins ..t»«<***«tt-- 

IS 

Alexandor .  •••••••••• 

3 

Bond 

2 

2 

Boone  ••.•••   ••••••• 

1 

8 
'  2" 

8 
8 
2 

1   ; 

ft 

Brown ••  •••••••••••• 

1 

"2  * 

....'     1 

Buroftu* ••••••••••••• 

2 

0 

Calhoun ••• 

1 

Carroll  •••■•••••••••• 

1 

1 
4 

1 
6 
2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

.... 

4 

Ct^s • 

1 

Chumniuini  .  ...>  ..... 

5 
1 

1 

ft 

-2 

1 

IS 
1 
8 
1 
6 

% 

r!hristiAn ....    ....... 

1 

1 

Qlark,     

2 

4 
4 

4 

87 
1 
2 

4 

8 

1 
..... 

1 

1 

1 

CUv 

2 

^**j • 

Clinton     ... 

2 

2 

1 

20 

..... 

8 
1 

.... 

1 

Coles 

1 

Cook 

4 

8 

1 

6 

CrAwford 

1 

CnmberlflJid .   :.•••••• 

2 

Pe^Ib              

5 

DeWitt'  !.!! 

1 

.,.. 

9 

DniiirlAfl .           ......•• 

1 

s 

DuPaflO.  ..•• •. 

1 
8 
2 
2 
2 

8 

... 

2 

Edgar  ••••. 

1 

Edwards 

1 
9 
8 

Rffinfirham .  ....•••••• 

1 

.... 

Fayette    •  • 

•  %•  •  • 
3 

Ford 

8 

Franklin 

2 
6 
8 

1 
9 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
8 
2 
6 
7 
5 

r 

4 

8 
8 
6 
8 
8 

8 

4 
2 
1 

1 

1 

Fulton  ••• •* 

1 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
I 
8 

6 

.... 

3 

Gallatin 

2 

8 

Oreene  •••   ••• •• 

..... 

1 

6 

GnindT .  ..••..•••••• 

8 

Hamilton • » 

Hancock  t**^*---  •«- 

2 

2 

.... 

8 

Hardin  .••• 

Henderson • .  •  •  • 

8 

Henry. •  .•••>••••••• 

1 
8 

1 
1 

.... 

10 

IroQUois  .•••••••••••• 

2 

Jackson  .•••••••••••• 

2 

8 

4 
1 
1 
8 

Jasper  ■  »••••»«**»•• 

1 
..... 

4 

"4  * 

2 

1 
4 
7 
8 

111* 

Jefferson  • 

I 

Jersey ••••••• 

1 

Jo  Daviess • 

2 

Johnson 

1 
2 

Kane •.••••••• 

8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 

Kftnkftkf  A ^  - .  ^ 

Kendall 

4 

Knox... 

6 
8 

2 

8 
.... 

8 

Lake.. 

8 

LaSalle 

8 

liawrence*  »•••***•••• 

X 

•  •  • . 

CarrUtf  fcrtDard, . . . 

..«. 

U 

108 

S88 

828 

1  181 

46 

9 

136 
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[389] 


Counties. 

1 

Ok 

p 

• 

1^ 

§ 

to 

S 
9 

CO 

t 

•-- 

s 

• 
• 

Ol 

§ 

• 

3 

3 

f 

Srounhi  /ortBord .... 

14 
2 

108 
2 
2 
8 

888 

15 
23 

828 

12 
17 

181 
2 
1 
2 
I 
8 
8 
4 
2 
8 

HI 
2 

4« 

1 

9 

I 

186 

Lee          ..•••• 

12 

12 

liMftll             ..••.T*^f.-'.- 

2 
6 
2 
8 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
.... 

5 

8 

MMOQDill                •••••••• 

6 

11 

IbHon              •••••*--- 

1 
1 

4 

Xanhall 

8 

Juton  ••••••    .••••••t 

.... 

1 

2 

.  •  •  • 

10 

12 
10 
11 

6 

7 

I 

8 

"t" 
8 

1 
8 

'I 

8 
5 

1 
1 
2 

1 

8 

McHf  my  .. » ,,--.i..-- 

1 
1 

.... 
.... 

4 

MeLeftn 

1 

12 

VmbtvI 

5 

IfltMWW 

6 

llMtmA 

6 

1 

4 

.... 

2 

KflTT&n           .......**•• 

12 

SXe         

0^                 

10 

12 
10 

18 

..... 
• .  •  • . 

i 

1 
1 

.... 
2 

2 

pMVtA.                           ......... 

2 
2 

to 

Per/T            •..•••.•••• 

, 

2 

4 

plte             

4 
2 

2 

1 

4 

pu«-                             

2 

iDp© 

< 

3 

1 

B^TwInlrkli 

u 

10 

*  2 
8 

5 
..... 

2 
6 

4 
1 

4 
1 

8 
5 
8 
2 
6 
5 
4 
8 
6 
9 

I 

8 

2 

Biehland 

2 
2 

1 

.... 

S«*k  Titl&nd    

.... 

1 

Siline 

2 
2 

1 
8 

..... 

1 

11 

Sebofler 

1 

Htfv^t                                     .... 

1 

gWK.           

2 

2 
..... 

5 

3 
2 
8 

..... 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

.... 
2 

5 

gtsk           • 

1 

Si.  cjnir     

7 
8 

2 

1 
1 

8 

Stephe&son 

Ta^vell             

1 
2 

UqIoq 

5 

Wafasdi     

2 
2 

.... 

1 

Washrncrtnn              ...... 

4 
1 
2 
1 
2 

.... 

White;'...;.* 

1 

I 
6 

1 
1 
1 

'z 

wui         

9 

WnVi««MaAn 

2 
8 

2 
2 

1 
2 

I 

8 

Woodfiord  .••••»<-t>-T* 

1 

2 

1 

AlEKTcgate 

24 

1S4 

586 

679 

878 

195 

79 

26 

887 
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TABLE  IX. 
Shomtiff  t/u  natUritjf  0^2887  itumupenont,  in  tht  StaU  o/JUinris,  by  cmmtiei. 


CODNTIKS. 

g 

D 

2. 

• 

?5 

D 

II 

If 

li. 
ri 

1 

4 

si 

2 

r 

t 

Adamfl 

6 

4 

2 

4 

12 
2 
1 
8 
2 

10 
1 
2 
8 
8 

16 

Alexand^^r ....... 

3 

Bond 

14 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

Boone ••••• 

8 

2 

7 

Brown 

6 

a 

1 

4 

1 

.... 

8 

fiureau ...•••  ••• 

a 

1 

10 

Calhoun ..••..••• 

1 
1 
1 

2 

Carroll 

1 
1 

7 

2 

2 

11 

16 

16 

18 

S 

4 

I 

9 

I 

3 

4 

6 

14 

12 

"i  * 

2 

2 

...... 

1 
8 
8 
1 
2 
2 

.... 

.... 

6 

Cass  •••..• 

3 

Champaign 

Christian 

3 

.  1 
.... 

8 

Clark 

'   1 
2 

1 
8 
2 
2 

8 

Clay 

Clinton 

"2' 

6 
185' 

Coles 

1 

7 

"15" 

1 
8 
2 

1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
8 

6 

Cook 

81 

Crawford 

1 

Gumberland  ..... 

3 

DeKalb 

* 


6 

10 
8 

7 

DeWitt 

7 

Douclas  .•••••     • 

I 

5 

DuPago 

8 

1 

1 

4 
2 
3 
6 
8 

7 

Edgar 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Edwards 

Effingham  .^ 

Fayette 

Ford 

2 
6 
2 
2 
9 

5 

3 

K 

Franklin 

1 

10 

11 

15 

8 

6 

6 

8 

2 

1 

4 
6 
9 
6 
1 
4 
8 
2 
4 
2 
4 
8 

8 
1 
8 
2 

2 

Fulton 

6 

8 
1 

6 
...... 

1 

9 

Gallatin 

2 

Greene 

2 
2 

1 
1 

9 

Grundy  ......... 

4 

2 

1 

2 
2 

Hancock 

Hardin 

1 

1 

11 

.... 

18 

8 

2 

1 
2 

1 

"'2' 

1 
1 

1 

15 

8 

...... 

s 

Henry 

2 
2 

... 

.... 

2 

N   18 

Iroquois 

Jackson ......... 

5 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

4 

Jasper .......... 

Jefferson  •     «... 

Jersey    

...... 

1 
2 

.... 

5 
16 

3 

Jo  Dariess 

2 

1 

9 

Johnson 

6 

1 

3 

Kane 

6 

'"2"' 
8 
2 

8 
2 
2 
6 
5 
1 
1 

3 

3 

.. . 

... 

5 

9 

7 

16 

10 

26 

2 

Kankakee 

1 

Kendall 

5 

Knox  • 

6 

1 

9 

Lake 

9 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 

4 
6 

1 
2 

... 

. . . . 

.... 

10 

4 

Carried  forwtrd 

271 

41 

76 

101 

48 

8 

48 

21 

401 

268 
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TABLE   IX.— Continued. 

Covmus. 

5 
§ 

4 

& 
I 

41 
8 

n 

1 

►id 

ft 

101 
8 
1 
8 
4 

48 

II 

8 

48 

21 

f 

t?5 

Brovghi/arvHord. . . . 
Lee 

401 

16 

8 

9    . 
82 

4 

268 

7 

Liriiiinton 

1 

1 

« 

14 

Logan 

5 

5 

11 

6 

4 
6 
8 

1 

1 

1 

8 

6 

Xiooii. 

12 

Xiooapin 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

4 

* 

18 

Mtdinon 

2 
8 
2 

1 

"2* 

24 

MarioQ 

1 

1 

9 

Xanhall 

8 

Xison 

6 

^'tismc  , , ,  4.     t         4 

2 

XcDonough 

8 
6 
9 
8 
2 
2 
6 
16 
1 

"i" 

1 
6 
1 
I 

5 
2 

4 

5 

4 
1 
2 
8 
8 
16 

18 

XcHenrr 

McLean 

8 

4 

.... 

1 

15 

Menartl 

10 

Meroer 

^ 

18 

Monroe 

6 

Morgan , 

1 

1 

'i' 

4 

1 

1 

4 

7 

Moohrie 

Ogle 

2 

1 

"2' 

1 
1 

8 

4 

6 

28 

2 

8 

Pfeoria 

6 
5 

1 
8 
4 

9 

Pcny 

1 

.... 

4 

F«tt 

1 
2 

4 

Rke 

1 
1 

1 
6 

2 

.... 

2 

11 

Pope 

1 

Polaaki 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

.... 

3 

2 

Pntntm ... 

1 

1 

Randolph 

5 
6 

1 
8 
1 

14 
1 
6 
1 

16 
8 
6 
8 
8 
4 
4 

11 
2 

lu 

1 
4 
6 
8 
2 

's 

2 

1 
5 

6 
2 

12 

2 

Richland 

Rock  Island 

.  •  • . 
1 

... 

2 
10 

S^aline 

4 
6 
2 

1 

^ngaroon 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 



12 

1 
3 
82 
14 
8 
6 
1 
8 

1 

9 

Schuyler 

"2* 

1 
2 

4 

8 

scott^ :::: 

1 

Shelbr 

6 
2 

2 

5 

Stark 

1 

StClair 

1 

7 

I 

% 

10 
8 

18 

TaaeweU 

1 
1 
2 

.... 

1 
2 

2 

4 

Union 

1 

Yermilion 

.... 

1 

2 

•  1 

^    6 

Wabash 

#    ^ 

Warren    

2 

1 

4 
2 

4 

Washington 

.... 

.... 

6 

Wayne 

1 

4 

.... 

1 

2 

White    

2 

a 

Whiteside 

1 
1 

6 
6 

I 

1 

7 
14 

2 

WiU 

1 

15 

Williamson 

8 

2 

1 

Winnebago... 

1 

4 

1 
8 

7 
9 

5 

Woodford 

4 

* 

•  ••• 

.... 

•  •  • . 

.... 

Accreeate 

«06 

66 

120 

194 

66 

21 

98 

68 

687 

674 
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TABLE  X. 
Showing  the  cJicaraeier^  curability  and  tnaUntiU  of  2887  caut  of  vMomty^  m  iht  Staie  of 

JUinoiSy  by  coutUiei. 


C0UNTIK8. 

g 

K 

1 

i 

1 

na 

1 
1 

• 

66 

20 
16 

'is 

12 
29 

? 

7 

1 
2 

"8 
8 
2 
1 
5 
8 
2 
2 
6 

6 
47 

1 
8 
6 

'4 

1 
8 

"i 

4 
2 
2 
7 
6 
5 
2 
8 
5 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 

8 
6 
8 
8 
9 
4 
1 
7 
2 
1 
4 

r 

ST 

14 
4 
6 
9 
4 

14 
1 
2 
8 

12 
8 
5 
6 
2 

21 

166 

6 

10 

18 
4 
1 
8 

11 
7 
6 
6 
2 
8 

25 
8 

1 

80 

'12*' 

6 

6 
12 

1 
11 

2 

7 

8 

6 

7 
20 

5 
52 

2 

2 

8 
22 

8 
16 

8 

8 
28 
14 

5 

8 
15 

A 

fr 

:  5* 

12 

2 

6 

1 

8 
10 

2 

5 

7 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 
218 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

6 

8 

7 

2 

8 

2 

2 
10 

8 

6 

H 

10 

11 

18 

14 
82 

10 
12 

28 
11 

1 

Adams ....••.. 

20 
2 

14 
7 
6 

10 
2 
8 
7 

11 
4 
4 
6 
8 

15 
160 

6 

29 

Alexander •...•. 

8 

Bond 

2 
2 
8 

7 

8 

2 

**8' 

1 

1 

.... 

9 

Boone  

7 

Brown    ••.........•. 

4 

Bureau 

8 

Calhoun •..•••. 

CarroU. 

Cass 

5 
8 

Champaign 

4 

OhristiaiT 

2 

Clark 

2 
5 

1 

9 

86 

I 

4 
2 

8 
8 
1 
5 

"2* 

18 

3 

5 

.... 

1 

4 

12 

1 

'e' 
"2* 

"4' 

1 

6 
8 
8 
1 
11 
2 
8 

8 

Clav 

8 

Clinton 

18 

Coles 

8 

Cook 

Crawford 

14 
2 

Cumberland  ..••..... 

10 

9 

4 

8 

2 

4 

6 

4 

12 

2 

H 

10 

11 

10 

5 

8 

12 

8 

8 

12 

10 

6 

4 

8 

14 

12 

7 

18 

6 

8 

18 

12 

10 

6 

4 

DeKalb 

9 

DeWitt 

22 

Douglas 

8 

DuPago 

14 

Edgar 

4 

Edwards 

Effingham ....•..•••• 

19 

Fayette ".'. 

Ford 

17 
5 

Franklin 

4 

Fulton 

Gallatin.; 

9 

4 

Oreene  ..«...•.••..•. 

16         9 

15 

Grundv  ............. 

6 

2 

10 

8 

2 

9 

11 

9 

6 

8 

9 

26 

7 

22 

6 

8 

20 

17 

17 

10 

4 

4 

88 

28 
1 
2 

5 
2 
4 
7 
..... 

6 

12 
16 
10 
80 
6 

4          1     1 

6 

Hamilton  .••••• 

2 

7 

1 

• .  • . 

2 
6 

1 
1 

18 
4 
2 
2 
1 
7 

16 
2 

21 
8 
4 

21 
1 

18 
8 

7 
8 
2 
2 
8 
7 
2 
4 
9 
12 
8 
8 
6 
..... 

8 

18 

6 

7 

Hancock. 

Hardin 

85 

Henderson  ..  ........ 

16 

10 
16 
11 
27 

5 

Henry  .. 

6 

2 

21 

Iroquois 

Jackson • 

% 

8 
1 
2 
3 
9 
2 
8 
2 
2 
8 
6 
8 
6 

•  •  • . 
.... 

11 
1 
8 
2 
1 
5 
.  • .  • 
8 
6 

4 

Jasj^r • 

e 

Jefferson  ,. 

% 

Jersey • 

8 

Jo  Daviess 

8 

Johnson  .••• 

Kane 

S 

Kankakee  

6 

Kendall 

12 

Knox  .••......•.•.•. 

12 

Lake 

20 

LaSalle 

22 

Lawrence. 

6 

Carried  forward,  •  •  • 

685 

221 

104 

7 

195 

690 

482 

482 

848 

442 
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TABLE   X.— Continued. 


Coinmis. 


Brvught  forward, 

Lee. 

Lhingston 

topm 

Maeon ., 

Xieoapin 

■adifoa 

Xarion 

Xanhall 


lleDonough., 
XcHexuy . . . . 
XcLean  .  • . . , 
Meuitl  •  •  •  • . 

Xereer 

Xooroe..  •  •  • . 
Xontgomefy  . 
Xorgan  .  •  •  • , 
Xoultrie  .... 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

PSitt 

Pika 

Pope 

Pnbski 

Patnim  .  •  •  • 
Randolph  .. 


Bock  Uland.. 

Saiine 

Sangamon.  • . 
Sdin  jier  . .  • . 

Soott 

Shelby 

Scaik 

StCkir 

Scephenion.. 
TkieweU.... 

Tnion 

Tfmilkm  . . . 

Wabuh 

Vunn 

Wiohington. . 

Wsyne 

WWte 

Whiteside... 

Will 

WillianiMm.. 
Wumebtflo.. 
Woodfisra  •  •  • 


Aggregftie. 


586 
6 

10 
4 
6 
8 

26 
8 
5 
6 


18 

12 

13 

6 

9 

2 

9 

22 

2 

6 

21 

8 

8 

n 

8 

4 


5 

6 

9 

5 

13 

18 

6 

9 

8 

26 

14 

10 

6 

4 

2 

6 

9 

7 

9 

7 

18 

6 

9 

8 


221 
8 
8 
6 
8 
16 
19 
6 
4 


10 
8 


t 


104 

1 
1 


407 

19 

6 

12 

18 

18 

18 

16 

7 

1 

2 

8 

14 

22 

6 

14 

7 

4 

11 


4 
14 
7 
4 
6 
3 
8 
2 
6 
2 
14 

a 

14 
4 
1 
6 
2 

26 

22 
8 
8 
4 
7 
8 
6 
1 
2 
6 

21 
8 
2 
6 


196 
8 
8 

4 

9 

7 
4 
6 
8 

*7' 

8 

13 


966  )  462    169    821    898    1069    936      927      606 


690 
18 

2 
11 

8 

19- 
21 

4 

6 

7 

2 
22 
21 
10 

7 

8 

2 
10 
84 


8 

80 
6 
4 

17 
4 
6 
I 
8 
3 

12 
2 

19 

10 
3 

16 
4 

10 
9 
8 
4 
6 
2 
7 
8 
4 
9 

10 

12 
6 

16 
6 


482 
18 
16 
11 
16 
14 
89 
16 
4 


4 
2 

19 
6 

16 
9 
4 
7 
2 
8 
9 
2 
2 
7 
4 


2 
6 
6 

18 
6 

12 
8 


4 
1 

48 

26 
9 
7 
4 
6 
4 

16 
7 
4 
6 

26 
2 
2 

10 


482 
7 
8 
7 
6 

23 

89 
4 
7 
4 
2 

16 

13 

14 
4 
6 
6 
6 

83 
1 
9 

22 
2 
6 

16 
2 
7 
2 
6 
3 

16 
1 

17 
7 
4 

18 
4 

13 
6 
9 


9 

3 

7 

8 

2 

8 

18 

14 

3 

18 

6 


1^ 


^ 


843 
7 

1 
7 
6 
9 
6 
3 
2 
8 


18 
16 
6 
2 
2 
2 
8 
7 

6 
3 
6 

1 
8 
7 


4 
6 
3 
2 
9 

12 
2 
6 
3 
6 

12 
8 
8 
2 
1 
7 
8 
2 
8 
4 
7 
6 
6 
8 


442 

20 

16 

8 

16 

10 

23 

17 

7 

1 


4 
2 

22 
9 

16 
3 
8 
6 
1 
2 

19 
6 

2 

**i 

7 
4 

18 
6 

10 
8 
1 
2 
2 

39 

26 
6 
6 
4 
6 
2 

11 
7 
6 
1 

20 
2 
1 
9 

866 
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TABLE   XI. 
ShawiTtg  the  duration  and  number  o/aitacks  in  2887  cases  of  insanity y  in  the  State  of  mi- 

noiSy  tnf  counties. 


OOITNTIES. 


Adams 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun  ... 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign^. 
Christian. . . 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton.  ... 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas .... 
DuPage. ... 

Edgar  

Edwards  . . . 
Effingham . . 
Fayette.  ... 

Ford 

Franklin . . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 

Greene 

Grundy.  ... 
Hamilton. . . 
Hancock . . . 

Hardin 

Henderson.. 

Henry 

Iroquois .... 
Jackson.... 

Jasper 

Jefferson .  • . 

Jersey 

JoDavicss  . . 
Johnson  .. 

Kane 

Kankakee  . . 
Kendall  ... 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence. . . 


Ill 


1 
I . . 


? 


17 


4 
14 

8 

9 

9 

3 

6 

12 

10 

15 

42 

6 

7 

5 

12 

1 

6 

6 

5 

6 

10 

2 

2 

18 

7 

10 

1 

1 

23 

3 


16 

4 
14 
11 

4 
17 

2 
19 

6 


I 


26 
4 
6 

14 
4 
7 
2 
8 
1 
6 
1 
8 
2 
6 
1 

25 
1 
6 
6 

11 
8 
7 
8 
1 

12 

12 
4 
4 
8 
4 
7 
4 
2 


• 
8 

2 

9 

17 

8 

2 

8 

2 

6 

6 

1 

8 
1 
6 
6 
22 
11 
2 


(7am«//ortran/...  240      84    219      417  I  807      867  I  44      18        9      87      792 


O 

D 


10 

184 

2 

2 

15 
1 
2 
1 
4 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
8 
2 
4 
1 
1 
6 
1 
8 
2 
5 
9 
7 
5 

16 
2 
2 

11 
4 
6 
5 


t 
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TABLE  XI.— Continued. 


f«6S] 


Cofjvras. 

! 

240 
S 

5 
2 

fcO 

1 

84 

8 

.... 

8 
2 

2 

1 

219 
6 

8* 
2 
» 

2 
2 
2 

9 

O 
§ 

867 
8 
5 

7 

8 

« 

11 

4 
4 

i 

• 
44 

• 

18 
1 

9 

t 

1 

87 

1 
1 

Br^vght  forward 
lee , 

417 
8 
2 

9 
4 

12 
• 

12 

807 
14 
18 

4 
11 
14 
47 

5 

9 

5 

2 
10 

5 
17 
11 
14 

6 

2 
15 

"s  * 

19 
6 
5 
7 

'*8  ' 
2 
8 
7 
5 

'is" 

9 

1 
8 

10 
6 

4 
5 
2 
1 
2 
8 
9 
1 
22 
4 
8 
5 

192 
80 

lifinflston  ...... 

15 

Ligia 

1 
1 
8 
4 
1 

14 

Mie<»B    

28 

MuottpiB.   ...... 

XadiMB 

.... 

1 

2 

1 

2* 

1 

8' 
8 

1 

88 
51 

Xarion  . . , 

... 

.... 

19 

lUrsUU  ........ 

10 

lUsoii 

Massac 

.... 

1 

.... 

10 
2 

McDonoagk 

KcHeniy 

XeLeui 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 
8 
4 

11 

15 

14 

8 

3 

1 

18 

1 

6 

12 

6 

3 
1 

1 

9 

2 

12 

4 

11 

11 

1 

2 
85 
14 
7 
6 
5 
2 
7 

5 
4 
6 
8 
8 
9 
9 

11 
u 
u 

9 
% 
(f 
8 

24 
1 

7 
? 

2 
8 
5 
8 

9* 
2 
18 
4 
6 
7 
4 
9 

2 
2 

7 
1 
4 

1 
1 
6 

7 
8 
2 

4 

1 
... 

1 

... 

1 

i 

17 
16 
29 

Xeoard 

11 

Mercer.... 

1 
2 

2 

1 
2 

6 

22 

MooToe  

6 

J?»*r>°»ei7 

Morgan 

I 
2 

8 

% 

17 

MouUrie 

1 

Ogle 

4* 

8 
2 

1 
4 

1 

1 

8 

p«m.. .:.::.:: 

88 

Pott   

11 

iS ::::.:.::: 

.... 
2 

2 
2 

4 

•  •  ■ 

5 

Pik 

2 
.... 

2 

1 
.... 

8 

1 

1 

2 
•  tr  • 

15 

Pope 

6 

Paliaki    

Prtnam 

4 
2 

Bindolph 

Richlaiid 

.... 

... 

... 

1 

.... 

.... 

8 
8 

Kock  Island^   .   .. 

8 
.... 

I 

's* 

2 

... 
9 
2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 
1 
2 

4 

^. . . 

'y 
1 

2 
6 
2 

4 
2 

1 

% 
1 
2 

I 
2 
1 
8 

18 

Saline    .   .... 

1 

. . . . 

1 

2 

SMgamon 

^^ 

29 

.... 

... 

2 

% 

Skelby 

1 

1 

10 

surk^:. ::::::;; 

8 

ScCUir 

1 
1 

54 

Stepbeosoa 

TueteU 

toion    

8 

.•f 

.... 

1 

40 
18 
11 

^ennilion.  .... 

1 

9 

Wibaah 

8 

Warren 

1 

2 

'  *  ?  • 

12 

Washington 

Wayne 

8 

18 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 
•  •  f  • 

10 

Wbite 

18 

Wliiteade 

10 

WiU    

88 

WiUiamson 

1 
1 

6 

te:r.::::: 

1 

2 
8 

18 

.... 

... 

14 

_i««g»te.  .. 

4^o 

160 

8S4 

771 

«82 

624 

84 

80 

15 

«4  ' 

1670 

Vol.  1— as 
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TABLE   XII. 
Showing  the  preaent  or/ortner  occupation  of  2887  in$aiu  pertoiUy  in  ihe  State  of  llUnoiiiy 

hy  eountiea. 


Ck)UNTIK& 

2 

1 

12 

1 
8 
8 
2 

7 

P- 
11 

I 

s 
1 

s 

2 
5* 

r- 

4 

I 

5* 

1 

t 

Adams , • • 

2 

20 

Alexand^.  .•.•••..••. 

4 

Bond , 

11 

Boone 

.... 

1 
1 
1 

2  * 

.... 

1 

10 
5 

Brown .' , 

1 

Bureau 

.... 

1 

19 
2 

Calhoun 

I 
2 

Carroll .* 

2 
6 

4 

12 

18 

18 
12 

4 

Cass    

... 

1 

5 

Champaign 

9 

Christian 

3 

Clark 

1 
2 

1 

1 

86 

4 
4 
4 
9 
104 
2 
2 
8 

6 

Clay 

8 

Clinton 

I 

1 

66 

.... 

12 

11. 

68 

5 

Coles 

\    Cook 

9 

.... 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

6 

.... 

5 

'   DeKalb 

1 

1 
1 

... 

9 

DeWitt , 

18 
4 

Douglas 

8 
5 

1 

2 

2 

18 

7 
2 
4 
8 
18 

DuPage « 

1 
1 

4 

8 

Edgar    

2 

. . . . 

4 

Edwards 

.... 

.... 

4 

Effingham  .........rt-..*..... 

1 
1 

1 
2 

.... 

1 

IS 
9 

•  Fayette. 

Ford 

.... 

1 
1 
1 

4 

Franklin 

1 
1 

.... 

3 

Fulton • 

8 

11 
8 

Gallatin 

Greene 

1 

16 
5 

Grundy 

.... 

. ... 

Hamilton 

4 

Hancock    ••• .••....... 

4 

4 

.... 

4 

17 
2 

Hardin , 

Henderson 

2 

\ 

8 
2 

I 
6 
8 

4 

Henry •.   •••....••............ 

2 
1 

1 

..... 
8 

1 

1 

18 
4 

Iroquois , 

Jackson 

... 

5 

Jasper ..... 

.... 

.  •  •  • 

5 

Jefiferson 

"z 

1 
2 

4 

1 

2 

Jersey 

8 
8 

3 

Jo  Dariess 

1 1 

Johnson 

3 

Kane 

2 

Id 
4 
8 

17 
11 
18 
10 

2 

Q 

Kankakee 

9 

Kendall 

1 
8 

1 
7 

1 
2 

5 

Knox... .,   ... 

8 
2 

4 

1 

10 

Lake 

LaSalle 

1 
28 

1 
1 

27 

10 

Lawitooe 

2 

Carried  forward... 

88 

864 

249 

94 

482"" 
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TABLE   XIL— OoDtinued. 

Counties. 

88 
2 
1 
2 
4 
4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

94 
2 

28 

I 
I 

27 

1 

OB 

Btm^forwxrd, 

854 
12 
8 
6 
6 
4 
10 
8 
8 
2 

249 

4 
2 
2 
4 
12 
8 
8 
1 
6 

482 

Lee......     » 

14 

Liriocstozi  •••.•••..••••••••••••••••.• 

14 

Larajl •••.••.....••• 

8 

1 

9 

ihSS ::::::.:: ::::::::::::::::.::: 

2 

"2 

10 

Il4fl>lipia  ..••.••-    ••«««.  .-r-i.aavt**.,... 

20 

]bd«on       

6 

1 
1 
1 

47 

Kvioii 

7 

MmhaU 

•  •  •  •  • 

11 

MsiWo 

1 

6 

Vamc         

% 

MeDoDOOgh 

1 
2 

1 
1 
8 

9 

10 
8 
8 
2 
1 
ft 
12 

8 

11 

6 

2 

2 

4 
6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

10 

7 

2 

1 
8 

\i 

McHenrr 

7 

McLetn. 

... 

28 

lesArd 

9 

Xmcr 

1 

11 

Howoo  .•.•.••••••.•••••••••••••••.•• 

8 

7" 

1 

6 

.... 

2 

1 

6 

16 

Xooltrie 

.... 

1 
2 

1 

Osle   

7 
9 

4 

"i  * 

8 
2 

2 

pSru  ::::::::!:.:!!!!;!!.!  !!!!!:!. 

2 

28 

4 

iS2^':::::::;:::::::i::!:!!::::::::: 

1 

5 

Pike.    

2 

1 
1 

10 

Pope 

• 

Pilaaki 

I 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

PatQAm  ,,.,,,,,,,,.^--. ,».,,-   ,..^,,,. 

2 

Kaodolpb 

6 

1 
12 

8 

9 
11 

1 
10 

2 
16 

6 

6 

8 

4 

8 

5 

4 

■*8** 

n 

8 

4    • 

4 
1 

4 
8 
8 
4 
7 
7 
8 
6 
6 
10 
6 
6 
4 
2 
2 
8 
4 
7 

\ 

4 

8 

..... 

2 

8 

Bkhluid 

8 

Bock  Island 

8 

3 

gftUae     

1 

1 

Suirmmon  ......••......>..••. t-n 

2 

1 
1 
1 

16 

Sekarler 

5 

SCOCL 

1 

Shelby 

Suik      

4 

1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

St  Ckir 

2 

1 
2 

I 

28 

8iM)beii0Oii  .•••••••*••••.•••••••••.••• 

29 

Tazevell 

12 

raion • ••... 

Q 

TennQion,    ..•.••••.••..••••••.. 

... 

1 
1 

'2* 
2 

g 

Wihwh. 

1 

^UTCD  •..••••••    ••.•    •••••••••••*..• 

Q 

Wtihimrton  ..  ..••..........•..••..... 

1 
1 

3 

10 

WtTDfl      ..      ..•*•          fT'--f't.««.t*T«'>*^tf*. 

8 

Wkhe 

..... 

1 

1 
2* 

1 

5 

Wliiteside.  

2 
2 

..... 

5 

WUL    

24 

^illiftmsoTi < 

8 

WoiodnffO 

2 

8 

2 

g 

A«?regate. 

188 

61(t 

479 

147 

42 

48 

917 
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TABLE    Xllt. 
iKe  eoru^Hon  and  tituatum  of  2387  insane  per 80M,  in  (he  SlmU  ofJlRnoiM,  hjf 
couniieM. 


OoUKTItS. 


Adams * . 

Alexander « . 

Bond • . .  fc  • 

B€X)ne * 

Brown 

Bureau 

CalbouQ 

OarroU. 

Cass 

Champaign 

Christian ^ ...... » 

Clark 

Clay *. 

Clinton ». 

Coles ....;..«. 

Cook I 

CMwford i . .  * .   i . 

4  uroberland 

BcKalb ». 

BeWitt 

Bouglas I . 

BuPagc ; 

Edgar w 

Edwartls ^ 

Effingham 

Pavette » 

tdrd * i . 

franklin i . .  •    . » . 

J^ulton    

Gallatin i..i. 

Greene 4 

Grundy * . .  ^ 

HamiltoD 

Hancock    ^ 

Hardin » . .  *. 

Henderson ^ 

Henry 

Iroquois. v w . 

Jackson 

Jasper  ....   * 

Jefferson 

Jersey  .    . .   

JoDaviesB 

Johnson  

Kane ^ 

Kankakee  

Kendall 

Knox * , 

Kake 

LaSalle 

Lawrence 


26 

2 

11 


10 

17 


8 

5 

12 

8 

8 

» 

17 

192 

6 

9 

9 

12 
8 
7 
8 
1 
9 

16 
1 
8 

28 
6 

15 
2 
4 

21 
1 
4 

19 
8 
5 
4 
4 
7 

18 
8 

14 
7 
8 

20 
8 

28 
8 


12 

8 

1 

1 

4 

8 

4 

9 

6 

8 

8 

7 

12 

13 

46 

2 

4 

10 

U 

2 

7 

8 

"9 

17 

8 

4 

8 

19 

10 

10 

4 

4 

24 

8 

2 

6 

5 

5 

6 

4 

12 

19 

7 

18 

6 

2 

15 

8 

10 

10 


18 
8 


14 
2 
8 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 
8 
1 
1 

26 
1 
2 
7 
8 
8 
6 
1 


6 

7 
18 
10 

2 


2 
9 
1 
4 
8 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
48 
8 


I 


14 


2 

• .  • .  • 

11 

4 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

4 

i 

6 

1 

11 

14 
1 
4 
8 
8 
ft 
9 
9 
8 
2 
8 
2 

24 
84 
2 
7 
8 
4 
5 
S 
7 
9 
7 

8 
4 

18 

12 

15 

1 

8 

II 

8 

8 

8 

9 

i 

2 

7 

12 

10 

7 

14 

6 

1 

10 

10 

6 

11 


Carried  forward    J   640  I  426    1201    |  194   ^877   i     9  '  285        5    897 


6 
11 


4 
1 
1 
8 
140 
2 
5 
6 
1 


11 

1 


2 

11 
1 
4 


13 
12 
20 
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TABLE    XIII:— Oonlinued. 


GovNTm. 


Bnmght  fc/ttDOtd . 

L» 

LhriogBton 

Logan 

Kaeon 

Macoupin 

VwiiFon 

TUrion 

ItrshaU 

lUson 

Massac 

HcDoDoagh 

McHcniy 

McLean 

McQird    

Mercer 

Monroe , 

Mootgomery 

Momn 

Mooltrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Peny 

Fiitt 

Pike 

jy 

PilMki 

Paiimm ••... 

Randolph..  ••••... 

EtcfaUnd  . . : 

Bock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Sbelby 

SUrk 

St  Clair 

Scepbenaon 

Tazewell 

Tnion 

Vermilion 

W.Ush 

w  arren « •  • 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

WinneUigo 

Woodford 


I 

B 
P 


689 
12 
11 

7 
21 
42 
6 
6 
8 


15 

14 

17 
6 

10 
6 
6 

22 
1 
6 

82 
4 
8 

18 
2 
6 
8 
6 
7 

14 
2 

16 

11 
6 
9 
5 

21 

n 

9 
6 
6 
6 
8 
7 
6 
8 
9 

14 
6 

12 
7 


Aggregate 1184      865      888  \  408      783 


^ 


425 
10 

6 
11 

6 
12 
10 
16 

6 

8 


16 
18 
12 
8 
11 

8 
16 


12 
9 
9 


15 
9 
1 


9 

6 

17 

6 

16 

18 

1 

8 

4 

28 

22 

11 

6 

5 

8 

5 

12 

8 

8 

7 

21 

4 

6 


201 

12 
4 
5 

14 
9 

15 
2 
5 
2 
2 
8 
4 

18 
6 
8 
6 
8 
7 
1 


194 
5 

4 
6 
4 
17 
10 
1 

2 
2 
5 
6 
9 
8 
1 
4 
5 
12 


5 
11 
1 
1 
7 
2 
6 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 
6 
8 
8 
4 
8 
11 
8 
5 


876 
7 

10 
8 
2 

14 
6 
9 
2 
8 

19* 

22 

8 

5 

8 

'7" 
9 
1 
8 
5 
5 
2 

15 
5 
I 

'9* 
9 
5 
5 
6 

15 

2 

18 

8 

16 

16 

10 

7 

4 

1 

ii* 

8 

9 
4 

10 
7 
7 
5 


s 


285 
5 


2 

4 
85 

6 

1 


16      449        6    775 


t 


5    896 

17 

6 

8 

19 

7 

16 

14 

9 

1 

9 
8 

24 
8 

16 

7 
5 

7 
1 
4 
5 
7 
4 
8 
2 

a 

2 

2 

18 
2 

14 
8 

a 

8 
1 
81 
22 
8 
4 
6 
7 
8 
6 
7 
6 
6 
17 
2 
8 
5 
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TABLE    XIV. 

the  supposed  eauue^  aafar  as  ascertamed^  of  2887  com*  of  insanUy^  in  the  8laU 
of  UlinoiSy  by  counties. 


GonwTiis. 

n 

1 

1 

8 

f" 
1 

2 

ll 

2  ST 

If 

Hi 

8 
2 

1 

1 

q 

^ 

1 

-J 
8 

Adftms ...«••  ••••••••••.•••• 

Alexander , 

Bond 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Boone 

Brown ..,.. ,  ••.%•• 

8 

Bureau 

1 

8 

Calhoun 

1 
2 

1 
1 
8 

.  • . . 

Carroll 

8 

1 
1 

Cass 

2 

1 

Champaign 

Christian 

6 

1 
4 
4 
8 
8 
9 
1 
6 
.... 

2 
2 

1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
•  2 
4 
1 
8 

.... 

1 

Clark 

... 

1 

Clay 

2 

6 

1 

4 
2 

.... 

**1 

Clinton 

Coles 

4 
8 
1 

8 

Cook 

4 

2 

18 

Crawford , 

Cumberland .  ..•••••••••••... 

DeKalb 

1 

2 

DeWitt 

1 

Doucrlas 

DuPage 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

.... 

1 

Edflrar  

' 

1 

Edwards 

Effincrham 

4 
1 

4 
.... 

1 
6 
8 
6 
2 
1 
2 

2 
2 

2 
8 

1 

z.      o^^ •.... • 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin • 

Fulton 

8 

1 

2 
2 

Gallatin 

Greene • 

1 

1 

Grundy •.■••...   ••• 

Hamilton 

2 
2 

1 
1 
2 

Hancock 

4 

8 

Hardin 

Henry ..    .•... ••••••• 

8 

8 
2 
1 
8 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 

8 
8 
2 

1 

1 

Iroauois .. 

.... 

Jackson  ..••.•••.••••••••... 

1 

Jasper ..   .••..••..•..•• 

Jeftisrson  •••••   •..••••••t... 

Jersey ..  ...•..••••••.••••••. 

2 
2 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Jo  Daviess 

2 

2 

.... 

Johnson 

1 

Kane 

8 

1 

4 
8 

.... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

1 

KA.nkakAA      .  -.«- 

Kendall 

2 

1 

68 

.... 

2 

Knox ..    ....•..•..•...••..•. 

1 

5 

1 
1 

1 

98 

1 
.... 

1 

14 

2 

Lake 

.... 

2 

LaSalle 

4 
8 

51 

8 
8 

96 

1 

Lawrence 

Carried  forward 

84 

11 

6 

25 

48 
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TABLE 

XIV.— c 

ontin 

lied. 

Counties. 

1 
1 

67 

CO 

96 

f 

98 
8 
2 
2 

1 
8 

2 

1 
1 

2^' 

is; 

li- 
fts 

2 

1 

1 

« .  •  • 

4 

2 

1 

c 
84 

11 

1 

"^    re 

:  i* 
:  •? 

6 

1 

14 

Hi 

P 

s 

26 

1 
1 

I 

BrtmakL  forward 

48 

Lee    

Li^lDSStOD  ..•••     ,Mt*^*-"f-,-- 

1 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

1 

Lono        ••%••••    •••..•»»»»- 

"2' 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

Macon ...»..«...«* 

1 
2 

MftTonpin  ..«.,,., -. 

8 

1 

Mftdiiion  ,. ....^...T..«- 

1 

Marion 

8 

1 

1 

Msrahall 

^^f^ ...rt   .. .. 

2 

1 

MUBMIC       ..••••• 

¥cDOIlOngh,  -.r..TT.r--T--T-rT- 

8 
2 

1 

2 
6 
5 

8 
2 
2 

2 

ft 

XeHMuy.  .••...•.. 

1 

ft 

McL«n 

1 

1 
I 
2 

1 

.... 

•• 

Heoud 

Xmer 

1 

8 

2 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

Xooroe. .' 

Mo&tffomerY.  .■••.•••••••.... 

1 
2 

5 
4 

1 

1 

Iforsaa • 

Xoultrie 

4 

8 

2 

91 

1 

(Me     

1 

1 

ro'^: 

Peom. 

8 

... 

2 

.... 

1 
I 

% 

...' 

.... 

.... 

\ 

Piatt 

1 
2 

Pike 

8 

2 
1 

1 

Pope         4, 

1 

Palaski        

1 
1 
1 

2 

PotDun •••.*•«   t^-.,.. 

1 

1 

'*6 
6 
5 

2 

•  •  • . 

RichUnd         

1 
1 

.... 

1 

lock  Island 

8 

.... 
2 

2 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

ft 

Saline 

Stfifrunon .t«*T-«*f-.f^- 

1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
4 
1 

6 
6 

2 
2 

4 

1 

.... 

91 

gphujler    

2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Seott. 

Shelby 

.... 

1 

1 

£urk 

1 

St  Ckir. 

6 

1 

4 
8 

8 

4 
1 

2 

1 
8 

.... 

2 

2 

Stepbenson. 

1 

TiicweU 

.... 

Union      ..•.••••••••••••.•«. 

Vfsmiilion  .••■•••.•••  •••.•••• 

1 
8 

1 
1 

.... 

1 

Wabash 

Wawen       .•.•••      ••••••••• 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

Wash  nffton •• 

1 

Wavoe      

2 

1 

.... 

1 
I 

2 

1 

White 

8 

1 
I 
3 

'4 

6 

Whitecide 

Will 

WUliamton 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

... 

.... 

1 

1 
1 

Winnebago 

8 
2 

211 

2 

1 

42 

2 

Woodfoitf W, 

8 

108 

Agitrogati?-    

147 

98 

69 

?5 

6 

28 

86 

'*n5I5"m5**^*     ♦..•• 
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TABLE    XI  v.— Continued. 


Counties. 

5* 

9 

E 

8 

:1 

1 

1 

II 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5! 

1 

5* 
B 

1 

t 

Adftms  .....•••••.•••..•••••. 

?.fl 

Alexander  ., 

4 

Bond 

9 

Boone 

1 

11 

Brown 

fl 

Bureau    ••.••..••.•••.••••.    • 

.... 

1 

2 

14 

Calhoun. 

9 

Carroll 

2 
8 

4 

Cass 

2 
1 

... 

.... 

f\ 

Champaign 

9 

Christian. 

2 

Clark 

1 

2 

Clay 

... 

.... 

8 

Clinton 

10 

Coles 

1  I 

Cook J, 

8 

5 

^  . 

1 

8 
1 

175 

Crawford , . 

4 

Cumberland  ...■•<••••..••.... 

3 

DeKalb 

.... 

... 

8 

1 

.... 

10 

DeWitt 

19 

Douglas .  ..•..•■......•••..• 

1 
1 

8 

DuPage 

... 

... 

.... 

.... 
1 

.... 

8 

Edear 

8 

Edwards. 

1 

8 

Effingham 

1 

11 

Favette. 

4 

11 

Ford ., 

"i* 

1 

2 

1 

5 

Franklin 

s 

Fulton .... 

8 

22 

Gallatin 

1 

4 

Greene ...••..• 

I 

1 

18 

Gnindv     .................... 

.... 

1 

.... 

6 

Hamilton 

2 

Hancock 

2 

1 

8 

17 

Hardin 

2 

1 

Henderson 

. 

— 

... 

3 

Henry • 

28 

Iroquois 

8 

2 

Jackson  .••.......•....•   ■••. 

8 

Jasper , ,. 

6 

Jefferson  ..••..•..• 

.... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

4 

Jersey ..••••.• »• 

.... 

2 
2 

5 

JoDaviess .••... 

16 

Johnson.  .... .. 

1 

4 

Kane  .....••.•••«•.%... 

2 
.... 

i 

1 
4 

18 

Kankakee 

• 



1 
1 
6 
1 
% 
1 

89 

.... 

5 

Kendall 

5 

Knox    

18 

Lake 

28 

.... 
10 

[     22 

LaSalle 

86 

27 

10 

1 
1 

41 

6 

1 
1 

4 

26 

Lawrence ... 

5 

Carried  f&nooard 

620 
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[273  I 


GOUHTIXS. 

2 

o 

86 

1 

4 
'■I 

28 

1 
1 

•     2* 
10 

ll 

89 

27 
1 

f 
10 

1 
■§• 

D 

47 
2 
2 
2 
8 
2 
2 
2 

f 

1 
5 

f 
4 

r 

620 

L« 

22 

iJnAttfton  .... a.... 

.... 

... 

11 

|J?P1D   ...............  X  .  , 

2 

.... 

7 

Macon 

* 

1 

2 
8 

1 
8 

1 

1 

... 

12 

Varaamn  .x...  ...*i*»a4.xx 

8 

1 

1 

i 

21 

i«fi«Sr.. ....;.:;:::::::: 

1 

58 

Xirion 

.... 

I 

7 

UtTfhall    

.... 

.... 

.... 

11 

Miflon  .•••   •••.....   • 

8 

)<\«tC X 

2 

leDonough 

1 
1 
8 

8 

1 

2 

... 

14 

MtEoirj 

2 

8 
2 

... 

1 

.... 

9 

MeLean 

27 

leaud 

18 

Merar 

18 

lUmroti 

1 

10 

XooCeomeiT 

I 

1 
1 

i 

7 

~""6»'"»'**/  ••••••■•••••••• 

Xornn 

8 

... 

1 

i* 

22 

Xoiltrie 

Orie 

8 
2 

1 



4 
4 

1 
1 

7 

pSria. ..:.::..:.:.. .;::;: 

29 

Pary...; 

1 

8 

Pktt 

1 

5 

Pte 

1 

2 

1 

.... 

... 

... 

16 

Pope 

1 

7 

Piluki 

•• 

.... 

4 

Pqtnsin ^  ^ 

1 

Baadolph 

V 

1 

2 

... 

2 

1 

i 

1 

1 

.... 

2 

tiHland  ..   , 

4 

Bock  Island 

1 

1 

15 

Saline 

1 
2 

.... 

8 

^nmon 

1 

1 
1 
1 

.... 

2 
2 

21 

Sdi^ter V.., 

2 

.... 

18 

Seott 

4 

Sbelby 

2 
2 

• . . . 

1 
8 
5 

4 
1 
2 

11 

surk :.::....;:; 

2 
4 
2 

1 

2 

^  Ckir 

1 
4 

1 
.... 

.... 

1 
1 
1 

.... 
.... 

.... 

2 

14 

Sb*plien8on 

15 

Tuewell 

1 

1 

10 

Caioo 

1 

• 

.... 

•  7 

VenniKon , 

2 

7 

Wthasli 

1 

Warren 

1 
1 

• .  •  • 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

8 

Vaahington 

Wayne 

8 

8 

White ; :;:: 

9 

Wliiteride 

2 

•    •• 

9 

Will        

2 

1 

1 

.... 

27 

Wiltiamiion 

5 

Winnebaeo 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

92  J 

1 

8 

Wgodiwd 

11 

56      56 

u 

49  1    16 

94 

14 

10 

1181 

VoLI— 34 
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TABLE  XV. 
De$enptwn  and  coat  and  value  of  Jails  in  lUmoU. 


GOUNTIIS. 


Adams Quincy 

Alexander Cairo 

Bond Greenville 

Boone Belvidere 

Brown Mount  Sterling. 

Bureau Princeton 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass        

(  hampaign  .... 

Christian 

Clark    

Clay 

Clinton 

ColeB 

Cook  . .    

Crawford 

Cumberland  . . . 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

Bul'age 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford      

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin j  Shawneetown  . . 

Greene Carrollton 

Grundy IMorris 

Hamilton 'McLeansboro  . . 

Hancock Carthage    

Hardin Elizabethtown . . 

Henderson Oquawka 

Henry Cambridge 

Iroquois Watseka 

Jackson Murphysboro  . . . 

Jasper    Newton 

Jefferson Ml  Vernon. . , . 

Jersey  Jerseyville 

Jo  Daviess Galena 

Johnson Vienna  ....     . . 

Kane Geneva.  [Stone, 

Kankakee Kankai^ee 

Kendall Yorkville 

Knox Knox\  ille 

Tiake    Waukegan 

LaSalle Ottawa 

Lawrence    Lawrenceville  . . 


SSL 

:  8 


Mt  Carroll  . . . 
Beardstown . . . 

Urbana  

I  aylorville  . . . 

Marshall 

Louisville 

Carlyle 

Charleston . . . . 

Chicago    

Robinson 

Prairie  City  . . 

Sycamore 

Clinton  

TusooU 

Milton 

Paris    

Albion , 

Effingham    . . . 
Vandal  ia  . . . . . 

Faxton , 

Benton   , 

Lewistown  ... 


Stone 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick  and  stone  . . 

Stone  . . . 

Brick  and  iron . . . 


Stone 

Brtck  and  wood  . . 

Iron    

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick  and  wood  . . 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone 

Iron 

Brick 

Brick 

Iron 

Stone,  brick,  wood. 
Wood  and  iron  . . 
Stone  and  iron . . . 
Brick  and  wood  . . 

Brick 

Stone  and  brick  . 
Brick  and  iron  . . . 

Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Stone 

Stone 

Brick 

>tone 

Iron        

Stone  

Stone 

Wcod 

Brick,  wood,  iron. . 

Stone 

Stone 

Stone 

Brick  and  wood 

Stone 

Brick 


18S7 


1858 
1849 
1858 
1852 


1862 

1862 
1845 
1845 
1861 
1864 

1868 
1858 


1868 
1867 
)858 
1856 
'862 
1854 
1861 
1862 


I860 

1855 
I860 


$66,000 

8,000 

8,000 

4,500 

12,000 


2,600 
6,000 
6,600 
6,000 
2,000 
7,000 


110,000 
8,025 
4,6(K> 
6,40O 


2,.'iOO 
6,200 
6,60O 
6,000 
2,<>00 
7,000 


1867 
1866 
1862 
1850 
1850 
1862 
1840! 


86,000 
6,000 
2,000 
6,000 

18,000 
1,600 
6,000 

14,000 
4,200 
6,000 
2,000 
6,000 

88,000 

11,000 
4,000 
6,600 

80,500 
4.000 


275,000 
6,000 
2,000 
4,025 

18,S0O 
1,600 
8,200 

14,000 
4,200 
6,000 
2,000 
8,020 


10,000 
8,(»00 
1,000 
2,000 


1856 

isse 

1864 
18.S8 
1856 

1855 


18,000 
16,000 

5,0<»0 
6/aOO 
1,000 

4,000 


88,100 
2,000 

11,000 
8,025 

86,500 
60O 


46,000 
10,000 

8,000 
5U0 

2,000 


4,000 

60O 

26,200. 

15,<»75 

6,025 

«0O 

1,025 

2,100 

4,000 
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TABLE     X  V— Continued. 


COUNTIZS. 


Lee 

LiTiDgston  . . 

Logan 

Hacon 

Xaooupin  . . . 
MadisoQ  .... 

Virion 

lUnhall  . . . . 

Xason 

Xassac 

XcDonough  . 
M cHenry . . . . 
McLean.  .... 
Menard.  ... 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan.  ... 
Monltrie  . . . . 

Ogle     

Peoria 

Peny 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pnlaaki 

Putnam 

Randolph.  .. 

Richland   . . . 

Rock  Island 

Saline      . . . . 

Sangamon . . . 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

8l  Glair  .... 

Stephenson  . 

Tazeirell  .... 

Union 

Tennilion. .. 

MITabash 

Warren    .... 

'Washington  . 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside.  ., 

Will 

Williamson. , 

Winnebago. , 

Woodford.  . 


S5. 


Dixon 

Pontiac 

Lincoln 

Decatur 

CarlinTille  . . 
Edwardsville. 

Salem 

Lacon 

Havana 

Metropolis... 
Macomb  .... 
Woodstock  . . 
Bloomington . 
Petersburg  . . 


Wood. 


Waterloo. 


Jacksonvilld 

No  jail 

Oregon 

Peoria 

Pinckneyrille  . . . . 

Monticello 

Pittsfield 

Qolconda 

Caledonia 

Hennepin 

Sparta 

Olney 

Rock  Island  city . . 

Harrisbureh 

Springfield 

Rushville 

Winchester 

Shelbyville    


BelleTille  ., 
Freeport. . . . 

Pekin 

Jonesboro . . 
DanTille  . . . 
Mt.  Garmel. 
Monmouth  . 
Nashville. . . 
Fairfield  .. 
Carmi..  .. 
Morrison . . , 
Joliet...  ., 
Marion . . . . , 
Rockford. . , 
Metamora.  , 


1'^ 
p  >t 

:  E 

:  s. 

:  8 

:  S 

if 


Stone 

Brick 

Stone 

Brick  and  iron .  . . 

Brick 

Brick  and  stone . . 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick  and  iron.  .. 
Stone  and  brick.. 

Iron 

Stone  and  iron... 

No  jail 

Brick 

No  jail 

Brick 

No  jail 

Brick    

Stone,  iron,  brick. 

Brick , 

Brick 

Stone  and  brick. . 

Brick 

Brick 

Wood,  iron,  brick 


Brick  

Stone 

Brick 

Brick  and  wood  . . 
Stone  and  brick., 

Brick 

Brick 


Stone  and  brick  . . 

Stone 

Brick  and  stone  . . 

Stone 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick... 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick 

Stone  and  brick.. 
Stone  and  iron  . . 

Brick 

Brick 

Brick  and  wood  . . 


2 
48 


9 


1841 

1S6S 
1870 
185fS 

\Bm 

1856 


1855 
1846 
l&7i.> 


1848 


I8fi8 


2  1840 


I80g 


lertS 
1853 


18SB 
185B 


1849 
18&2 
1854 


1850 


1865 
lB4fl 


1&44 


$1,600 

18,000 

82, 000 

46,000 

16,000 

46,000 

7,000 

14,000 

8,400 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

14,000 

22,000 


8,000 
20^000 


2,000 
90,000 

1,600 
14,000 
80,0U0 


2,200 


6,600 


10,000 
2,000 
6,000 


8,400 
2,200 
8,000 
6,000 


14,000 
2,000 


i 


$8,060 
18,075 
88,200 
46,200 

iijooo 

7,000 
8,060 
8,400 

s^ioo 

10,600 
14,200 
22,100 


1,600 
12*000 


1,226 

90,800 

800 

14,600 

80,000 


1,610 


6,600 


10,000 
2,000 
6,000 


86,000 
4,026 

26,000 
1,000 
8,060 
6,000 
8,026 

14,000 
2,000 


12,000  12,000 
16,000  40,160 


2,000 


2,650 
1,640 
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TABLB   XVI. 
8hawuig  (he  number,  tiaUy  age,  eez,  eolar  and  ewU  eawRHon  of  prUonen,  m  the  jaSU  of 

lUinou, 


20 

18 

2 

16 
6 

4 
1 

• 
• 

18 
6 

2 
1 

19 
8 

9 

I 

6 

4 

4 

1 

• 
• 

AdftlDB.  .......•••. 

1      1 
8 

Alexander  .  •  • 

1 

Bond 

Boon6         •  •  • • • 

... . 

Brown ••• 

I 
1 

... 

2 
1 

2 

1 

.  •  • . 

2 

1 

.... 

Bureau  .•.•••• 

.... 

1 

.... 

Calhoun. 

Carroll 

lU 

2 

"9* 
2 

"2* 

2 

1 

'2' 

2 

2 

4 

. .  • . 

4 

.... 

4 

Oasa 

Champaign 

Christian 

Clark 

7 
2 

'2' 
8 
5 

100 

2 

• . . . 
2 

. .  •  • 

8 

14 

9 
1 
2 
2 
8 
8 
106 

.... 

• « • . 

.  •  •  • 
,   8 

9 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
108 

. .  • 

.  •  • . 
• .  ■ . 
6      8 

7 

1 
2 

2 

1 

.  •  • 

Clay 

Clinton. 
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Henry  ••^^^♦•••t*...-.  ...... 

2 

1 
1 

8 

TrnntioiS   ....     .              ...•*••• 

.... 

2 

.  •  • . 

•  •  • 

.... 

8 

Jackson ••••••••..••.•  ..•••. 

1 

Jasper  ..-^i.  »**  *  *  * , , 

Jefferson  ....•••..•• ••. 

Jersey .•••«•   •. 

JnDayiesa. 

1 

2 

.... 

•  •  . 

.... 

8 

Johnson  .ft... ...•••.  ...--- 

Kane  «.   f*-,r--  .»ftt 

5 
8 

0 

Kii.n1rfl.kAfi 

.... 

1 

4 

Kendall 

Knox 

1 

8 

1 
9 

.  •  •  • 

1 

8 

I^e 

1 

LaSalle ., 

1 
I 

1 

11 

I^wrence ,...» 

» f  •  t 

a  •  .  • 

. .  •  • 

1 

1 
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GOUKTIKS. 

1 

2 

1 
1 

4 
8 

1 
1 
8 

% 

1 
.... 

« 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

s 
g 

. 
• 

^ 

Lee. 

A 

Ltrinsston 

... 

1 

.  •  •  • 

K 

Lofui 

«... 

5 

Maoon • 

Q 

Vaconpin 

.... 

\ 

Madison 

.... 

« 

Xarioii 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

3 

li*^h^ll 

2 

3 

MaeoQ.. 

Mmbsc 

2 
8 

« 

McDonough 

Q 

McHenry 

McLemn 

6 

1 

•  ••. 

g 

Menaid 

1 

.... 

Vooroe 

.... 

t         J           .... 
Morgan  •••• 

' 

'*** 

.... 

Moofoe 

Ogle 

.... 

1 

21 

.... 

.... 

.... 
1 

Pterm 

1 

Pferry 

PiS 

1 
1 

"4' 

.... 

1 

Rke 

Q 

P^ 

i*»i-f^?  . 

.... 

.... 

R 

Pvtaam 

>  •  •  • 

Randolph 

•  ••• 

.... 

RMOtUnd , 

.... 

BockUland. 

7 
1 

12 
•  ••  • 

7 
1 

flalhw 

fiangmroon 

.... 

16 
1 

Sehnylcr 

Seott 

.... 
2 

... 

Shelby 

2 

2 

.... 

« 

Stark. 

.... 

ScChdr 

I 

.... 

8 

1 
5 
8 

"l 

2 

4 

Siephenaon 

3 

TaiweU 

1 
t . . . 

1 

7 
5 

Union 

Temulion 

3 

Wabash 

Warren  ••••••••••••••••••• 

.  •  •  • 

.... 

1 

Waahington. 

2 

.... 

Wayne 

...» 

White 

.... 

Whiteaide 

4 
6 

i. 

Will 

.... 

2 

1 

Q 

WOliamson 

Winnebago.  ••..• 

1 

1 

Woodfind 

;;::;::: 

.  •  • . 
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TABLE    XXI. 
Shmcing  tize,  co»t  atul  value  of  alnuhiniiet  in  lUinou. 


GOCTNTIES. 

P 

1 

60 
25 

o 

<§: 

9 

SL 

Present  valua- 
tion, real   es- 
tate   

Present    value 
personal    pro- 
perty  

•    5. 

Adams 

160 

6  8-10 
120 

$5,000 

10,000 

6,600' 

City  of  Quincy 

Alexander 

$10,000 
6,600 

$600 

$10,600 
5,60O 

Bond      

3oone  .•••.•..•..   ... 

;:::;::::::::: 

Brown 

106 
200 

20 
76 

4,600 
16,000 

"6,000 

4,6t)0 

Bureau ,..,.... 

Calhoun. . « 

14,000 

21. 000 

Carroll 

170 

194 

42 

160 

9 
16 

Cass       

7,760 

766 

850 

7  760 

Champaign 

18,160 
10,000 

18,850 

Christian  .••••..•..... 

10,850 

Clark 

Clay 

147 
160 
266 
160 



2,200 
6,000 

4,Of)0 

Clinton 

82,000 

"1,666 
7,666 

6,0CK) 

Coles 

19  190 

Cook ,   

600 

89,665 

Crawford 

Cumberland  ..•••.•••• 

160 
101 

"i7 

1,600 
2,000 

8,500 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

5,000 

917 

6,917 

Douglas  ...••....«.... 

120 

15 

6,600 

aoo 

6  700 

DuPage 

Edgar 

168 
.......... 

116 

26 

ioo 

10,000 

1.000 

11,000 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

5,000 
2,000 

800 

6,000 

2  800 

Franklin 

120 
60 
120 
160 
160 
160 
160 

12 
100 

700 

1,500 
26,000 

"1^260 
2,600 

"265 

1  600 

Fulton 

27  200 

Gallatin 

Greene 

*    10 

16,260 

8,000 

800 

"4,600 

1,600 

10.000 

16  260 

Grundy  ...••.•• 

4  206 

Hamilton. 

1  6^)0 

Hancock • 

10  000 

Hardin  ..•••••••.•.••. 

Henderson 

160 
129 
230 

60 
86 

10,700 
4,8m) 
4,100 

16,000 
6,000 
9,200 

2,120 
716 
800 

17  120 

Henry  ............... 

6-,715 
9  600 

IroQUois  ..••«..• 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefierson  • .   

Jersey    • 

876 

600 

1,400 

1,600 

160 
230 
167 

iio 

60 

2,600 
20,000 

2,600 

6,000 

16,000 

'9^460 

•'4,000 
21  400 

Jo  Daviess 

16  500 

Johnson 

'8*649' 92 

Kane •••.••..... 

180 

23 

1,820 

10  720 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

165 

140 

80 

100 
60 
60 

40,000 
8,626 
2,800 

47,800 
7,0<iO 
6,000 

8,400 
i,666 
1,500 

66,200 
10  666 

LaSalle 

I^awrence 

7,500 
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CouvtiES, 


Lee 

Lhriogston . . 

i-OK*a 

Macon  .... 
l&ooapin .  . . 
Mad  son .... 
Marion  .... 
Marshall    .. . 

Maoua 

Mahrac 

McDonon^h. 
Mcileorj .  . . 
McLean.. .. . 
Menard   .... 

Mercer  

Monroe  .... 
Montgomery 
Morgan .... 
Moultrie .... 

0^ 

Peoria 

Perry. 

Pbtt. 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Pncttara  ...» 
Randolph .  . 
Richland.  .  . 
Rock  Island. 
Saline  .... 
Sangamon  .  • 
SchuTler. . .  . 

Scott 

aelby...     . 

Stark 

s*t  Clair  .  . . 
j^tephensoa  . 

Tuewell 

Union 

VenniMon  .  . 
Wabash.  ... 
Warren  .... 
Washington 
WaTne  .... 

Wiritft 

Whiteside... 

Will 

WiUiamson. 
Winneba^  . 
Woodford 


100 
160 
200 
190 
120 
25 


120 


80 
160 


220 
180 


641 
200 
200 


80 


D 


|7,J*82 

8,500 

20,000 


2,500 
1,466 


4,100 


82,400 
8,000 


110,000 
4,800 

20,000 
9,000 
9,500 

11,500 


4,400 


8,000 


18,000 
5.000 


12,820 
86,000 


$2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

lOu 


1,200 


1,500 


112,000 
6,300 

21,000 
9,100 
9,500 

11,500 


5,000 


1,400 
8,000 


14,500 
5,000 


12,820 

86,000 

8,000 


240 
80 

270 
40 

160 
80 


110 


25 


9,800 


52,000 


8,550 


8,100 


227 
177 
160 
117 
210 
80 
240 


2,700 


11,000 
4,000 
1,800 


100 

*i66 


5,675 
7.463 
2,540 
6,516 


50 

60 
120 
20  j 

20  ;  10,000 


15,000 


200 
4,722 


28,250 

84,850 

8,000 


1,000 
2,000 


40 
160 


140 
80 


200 
170 


40 


120 
80 


79 

108 

80 

80 


240 


40 


2,000 


8,000 


20,000 
12,800 


2,000 
100 


5,000 


5,000 
10,000 


8,000 


1,000 
8*166 


1,698  50 
21,000 
1,600 
2,800 


2,000 

21,000 

4,000 


1,487 

1,600 


20  000 


20,000)   4,000 


55,550 


11,100 

4,000 
1,400 
2,700 


5,875 
19,72-i 

2,800 
24,250 
86,8^ 

8,000 
12,000 


22,000 
12,900 


5,000 
11.000 


11,100 


2,000 
22,487 

5,500 
2,800 


24,000 
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TABLB   XXII. 
BhomngAtnimier,  elan,  age,  tex,  tolor  and  eiml  etmdUion  o/jxnqien,  in  HSnoit. 


GoDivmB. 

f 

f 

26 
5 

*i7* 

6 

10 
29 

1 
16 

"4 

10 

1 

• 

f 

I 

JJ 

1 

• 

f 

f 

1 

E 

Adftins  ...•••***Tt 

40 

*n 

17 

6 

14 

89 

City  of  Quincy 

Alexander « . 

5 
11 
11 

5 

84 

10 

11 

8 

10 
24 

7 
6 
8 

4 
16 

18 

17 

6 

89 

4 
2 

6 

12 
8 

82' 

4 
1 

a 
1 

8 

Bond 

4 

Boone  •••••••••••• 

Brown 

Bureau .••.••••••.. 

... 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

7 

4 

9 

2 

18 

10 

11 

85 

845- 

14 

9 

17 

6 

6 

7 
4 

7 

I 

'2 

1 

7 
4 
7 
1 

16 
7 

10 

21 

819 

7 

6 

15 
6 
4 

14 
26 

6 
8 

"i 

6 

8 

9 

11 

188 
6 
1 
8 

1 
4 

1 

1 

.... 

18 
7 
2 

24 
162 
8 
8 
9 
6 
2 

7 
4 

'2 

18 

10 

11 

86 

889 

14 

9 

17 

6 

6 

•• 

5 

.... 

Cass 

Champaign^ 

Christian 

7 
2 
16 
6 
6 

2 

Clark 

2 
2 

"i 

66 
2 
2 
2 

8 
89 

A 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

10 

86 

800 

1 

46 

Cook 

6 
V 

164 

12 

7 

11 

6 

6 

Crawford 

Cumberland  ....... 

DeKalb 

17 
6 

4 

.... 
2 

DeWitt    

Douirlas ••••t 

1 

DuPage 

Edirar 

18 
7 
9 
7 

6 

8 

9 

7 
7 

4 

... 

6 
6 
7 
8 

8 
2 
2 

4 

18 

•• 

8 

4 

Edwards •  • . 

Effingham 

"7' 

9 

9 

7 

.. 

'4 

7 

8 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

10 

81 

7 

87 
8 
0 
8 
0 

10 
26 
7 
8 
8 
5 
7 

A 

6 

19 

.... 

8 
28 

6 
28 

8 

8 

6 
7 

28 
6 

11 
1 
7 

16 

82 

14 

6 

16 

8 

"s 

2 

4 
2 
6 

16 
6 

10 
2 
1 

11 

28 

6 
16 

4 
9 

4 
8 
4 
8 
6 

16 
1 

11 
4 

10 

10 
81 
6 
87 
8 
6 
8 
5 

1 

4 

26 

8 

4 
8 

1 

2 
2 
2 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene ..•••••••••• 

Grundy . 

2 
8 

7 
8 
6 

17 
2 

16 
2 

11 

1 

1 

.... 

8 
2 
1 

Hamilton 

Hancock .......... 

1 

1 
1 
1 
6 

Hsrdin 

Henderson ...... ... 

10  .      '7 

10  .. 
24   .. 
10   7 
16  .. 
3 

Henry 

24 

10 
15 

8 
12 
15 
88 

5 
21 

24 
10 
16 

Iroquois  ....•.•... 

1 

Jackson 

I 

Jasper 

.... 

1 

1 

12 

5 

I 

Jefferson 

12 

8 

82 

"7' 

1 

11 

I 

Jersey 

JoDaviess . .   

Johnson 

83 

12 

16 

... 

Kane 

Kankakee  

16 

8 

21 

.... 

18 

8 

20 

11 

8 

2 

... 

Kendall   

t 

Knox 

76 
88 
86 
12 

64 
88 
29 

11 

"7' 

61 
87 
83 

14 
8 

46 

20 

22 

•  • . . 

80 
18 
14 

72 

68 
22 
28 

6 
7 
4 

4 
9 
4 
1 

2 

•  Lake 

88'.. 
86  -- 

1 

LaSalle    

Lawrence 

1.. 

. . . 
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TABLE    XXII.-^Continnsd. 

GouimES. 

1 

• 

• 

20 
7 

18 
6 
24 
50 
15 
9 

1 

20 
7 

11 
2 

18 

88 
5 

B 

• 

•  •  •  • 

4 
11 
14 
10 

•  •  •  • 

16 
7 
9 
6 
17 
88 
6 
8 

4 

"4* 

1 

7 

12 

9 

1 

14 
8 
7 
8 
18 
19 
4 
8 

r 

• 
• 

6 

4 

6 

8 

11 

21 

11 

1 

¥ 

20 

7 

18 
6 

49 

15 

9 

1 

i 

5 
8 

i 

28 

12' 
6 

s 

• 
• 

10 
8 
8 

1 
1 

1 

f 

Lee 

liringston 

Logan    .,• 

... 

MacoQ ..••• 

Xaooapin. 

Madisoa 

Manon 

.... 

1 

lUnbaU 

Mason. 

1 

Massac 

McDonough. 

9 

8 

6 

6 

4 

7 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

4 

McH^mnr*  ••••••• 

.... 

McLean 

28 

4 

20 

4 

8 

25 

4 

8 

17 
2 

11 
2 

26 

4 

2 

28 
3 

8 

^ 

Menard  ......... 

1 

Mercer .  ..••.*••. 

Monroe 

t .  • . 

Mootfromerr.  .... 

Morgan 

Mooitrie 

Oele 

41 
6 

40 
5 

1 

28 
8 

18 
8 

41 

6 

... 

•• 

4 

.... 

Peoria. 

72 

14 

8 

19 

4 
8 

88 

84 

67 

14 

2 

'4* 
5 

6 

i* 

8 
**8 

56 
7 

16 
8 
8 

16 
7 
8 
9 

1 
5 

72 

•• 

48 

17 

12 

Perry. 

Piatt 

8 
17 

4 
4 

"2* 
"4' 

18 
4 

7 

*i 

8 

Pike 

8 

Pone. 

Pulaski 

Putnam  ..•••..•• 

1 

2 

2 

8 

Bandolph 

Richland   

Rock  Island 

Saline 

7 
86 

6 
58 
81 

9 
10 

6 

58 

25 

8 

10 

1 
11 

1 

6* 

1 

7 

88 

8 

26 
6 
8 

8 

*6* 
3 
2 

8 

«1 

8 

15 
8 
6 

4 

15 

8 

16* 
6 
4 

7 
86 

'si* 

81 

9 

10 

•  • 
7 

5 

20. 

1 
84 
20 

'2" 

'2' 

1 
9 
2 

13 

18 

2 
8 

'is 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott.   

Shelby 

Stark 

Sc  Clair. 

58 
28 

45 

18 

18 
10 

64 
22 

42 

18 

16 
5 

28 

1 

28* 

4 

Stephenson. 

Taxcwell 

Union  ....•.•••. 

9 
20 

8 
25 
16 
18 

6 
21 
84 
10 
81 
28 

6 
14 

8 
6 

8 
17 

4 

8 

5 

12 

9 
18 

2 

1 
17 

"s' 

4 

Vermilion 

Wa^Mtfih 

Warren 

Wash  ngton 

\^a'me 

26 

16 

6" 
20 
26 

7 
80 
28 

18* 
.... 

8 
8 
1 

20 
16 
10 

4 
19 
82 

7 
28 
18 

2 
2 
8 
8 
5 

18 

18 

8 

2 

12 

22 

6 

19 
18 

12 
8 
5 

4 

12  1 
12 

4 
12 
28 

25 
16 
18 
6 
21 
84 

'si* 

23 

20 
14 

'i' 

16 
24 

2 
25 
14 

2 

i 

2 
2 

2 

1 
9 

8 
8 
5 
1 

... 

White 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

'  i 
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TABI»K   XXIII. 
iSAowui^  j)fty«iea^,  inielUetual  ami  moral  eondition  ofpaupen  bi  URmnn. 


C0UNTIK8. 

a 

1 

s 

I 

• 

1 

1— 1 
p. 

0 

1 

P* 

n 

3 
(0 

I 

S 
L 

0 

f 

Ad&ms • 

Citv  of  Ouincv 

Alexander ••».,. 

Bond 

9 
2 

1 

16 

'4" 

8 

8 

2 

6 

16 

1 

...... 

4 
2 

Boone  

1 

Brown  ..•• ••* 

2 

Bureau 

17 

6 

1 

Calhoun    ............ 

Carroll 

2 

5 

..    .. 

2 

4 
2 

1 

1 

Cass    

ChamDaiflm  ....^. 

4 
1 

Christiau 

Clark 

10 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

Clay    

10 
6 

18 

196 

2 

6 

4 

Clinton 

5 

22 
160 
6 
4 
18 
6 
8 

2 

8 

12 

4 

Coles 

1 

144 

4 
8 
7 

"i  " 

1 
10 

8 

Cook    

40 

Crawford 

2 

Cumberland 

1 

2 

1 

1 
5 

DeKalb 

BeWitt 

1 

Douglas 

BuPage     

1 

2 

Ed^ar    

8 

Edwards 

' 

' 

6 

...^.. 

8 

I 
4 

1 

Fayette 



8 

Ford • 

Franklin 

5 

18 

6 
IH 



6 

18 

2 

2 

"s" 

2 

Fulton 

8 

Gallatin 

Greene  .•• 

Grundy  .    

8 
4 
6 

:■:::: 

1 
2 
6 

1 

Hamilton 

1 
2 

Hancock    

1 

Hardin 

8 

Henderson 

5 

18 

4 

10 

2 

8 

7 

10 

5 

11 

6 

6 

28 

...... 

4 

1 

2 
6 
1 
6 

1 

2 

8 

16 

...... 

3 

Henry 

IroQuois •«.... 

2 

2 

3 

Jackson 

1 

Jasoer  ....  .......... 

Jefferson 

1 

Jersey    

1 
8 

1 

Jo  Daviess 

1 

4 

Johnson  

Kane 

8 

12 

1 

5 

1 

2 

Kankakee 

Kendall 



Knox 

Lake 

68 
25 
12 

7 

9 

18 

4 
11 

17 
19 
21 

'  i 

2 

2 
ft 

...... 

12 
1 

LaJSalle 

4 

Lawrence 

...1 
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Comrrnss. 

1 

B 

1 

1 

> 

1 

5 

3* 

iee 

I 

17 

2 

1 
1 
4 
1 
8 
25 
5 
5 

1 

1 
1 

2      ... 
8      ... 

4 

10      ... 
2 

1 

LivinsBton.  •••• 

2 

{jQ^an 

1 

1 
12 

1 

2 

12 

8 
8 
8 
5 
8 

2 

1 

Xacon  ..••••••• 

Maduon     ...     /. 

ManOQ    

12 

1 

""s"  ... 

Manhftll    

)fttson.  ..••   ..•.••.•• 

^ 

Massac 

8 

2 

McDoncHiffli  .......... 

HcHenry     ,      

JicLeaii    

28 
2 

1 

2      ... 

4 

20 

4 

4 

^ 

Menanl    

. 

Mercer .    .•,....••••.• 

MODTOO  ..•..••.•..... 



1 

MoDteomerr 

Monmi 

4 
6 

28          1 

4 

28 

4 

2 

2      ... 

8 

Ifof^trie 

Oele • 



zp"^: • 

Peoria • 

16 

45          1 

2 

18 

1 

4 

Piatt 

1 

18 

2 

2       ... 
6       ... 
2       ... 

8 
9 
2 

4 

Pike • 

2 

8      ... 
1      ... 

Pope .-  ..•«•......... 

Pulaski. 

F^tn AHi  •••-•«•••• 

Randolph ..  *•»• 

RichUuid. .. .,. 

6 
17 

7      ... 
15 

4* 

'5 

1 
11 

18 

4 
2 



1 

1 
2 

Kock  Liland 

4 

2 

^^aUIle .  ...-. 

Sanmamon  ...■•• 

Schuyler 

9 
7 
2 

6       ... 
2       ... 
8 

••• 

2 

1 
1 

1 

2      ... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Sc  CUir 

16 

10     ... 

7      ... 

... 

10 
12 

1 
1 

1 

1       ... 

Q 

Siepheii8<Mi 

Tazewell 

UnioD • 

1 
11 

*"  8  ' 

2 
6 

2 
7 

Vertnilk>ii 

10 

Wabaah 

Warren «.... 

18 
lu 

12      ... 
8      ... 

... 

10 

1 

1 
2 

1 

4      ... 

3 

Washington  .«.#...... 

Wayne 

White. 

8 

6 

10 

8      ... 
16      ... 
24 

1 
■8 
10 

1 
10 

4 

.. 

1  ... 

2  ... 
8 

Whiteside 

Will 

...... 

1 
1 
5 

8 

Williamson ,  • . . . 

Wlnnebaf^ 

Woodford 

20 
9 

9 
14      ... 

2 

2 
2 

2 

i 

1 
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TABLE  XXIII.— Continued. 


1 

1 

9 

p 

1 

o 
p 

Neither  read  nor 
write 

fl 

i1. 

Have  been  worth 
fiooo 

.Adfuns             '•♦•••••••••♦•^-••-••••••« 

riitv  of  Ouinov            ..      ......>•>■■««■■■ 

A  Iprnndep      .           ..•.....■••    >••■•••••• 

4 
1 
2 

**2" 

*4* 

1 

8 

'*8* 
10   . 
14 

4 
..... 

..... 

Bond .   ..•••  ••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

1 

.... 

1 

Boone      •••••••   ••••••••••••••*••••••• 

2 

Brown  *••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

... 

Bureftu    •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

1 

Carroll.  •• •••••••••••••• •• 

8 

.... 

4 

1 
1 
2 

.... 

1 

Cass       ..•••••• -   •••••• 

rihAmm.iflii ..........    .........■.•••••• 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
97 

5 

•  .  •  . 

•  .  .  . 

6 
17 
6 
8 
6 

.... 

2 

1 

14 

9 

1 

21 

201 

8 

6 

4 

6 

Christian 

1 

Clark       

1 

1 

Clay....... 

2 

Clinton 

1 

6 

1 

19 

2 

Coles » 

4 

Cook, 

10 

firftwford          •••*..*«    •••*••••••«»••••• 

2 

Cumberland.  •..•••••.•••.••••••••.. ... 

'2  ' 

9 

1 

DeKalb 

2 

2 

1 
1 

DeWitt 

Doufflas ..••••••*«......t.*t'.- .----«--. 

•• 

DuPage .••• • 

£d(rar 

8 

2 

.... 

1 

Edwards ••• 

Fiffinfrham  .«...««....•***. t.*^--- 

1 
1 

8 

•  • . . 

6 

7 

1 

9 

Fayette • •••• 

2 

Ford 

Franklin 

2 
10 

1 

1 

8 
16 

4 

1 

.  •  • . 

1 

Fulton • 

Gallatin • 

• . .  • 

Greene ..••••••.•..•••.•......*•.•...•. 

Gnindv    ...... ....••...    ...... ......•• 

2 
2 

1 

1 

8 

16 

8 

•  •  *  • 
.... 

8 

1 
8 
7 
4 
7 

18 
6 

12 

1 

... 

Hamilton  •.••.....••.... •.... 

Hancock  ......•..•••.•••...•.....•.•.. 

Hardin • ••... 

1 

.... 

Henderson ..  .......••••••...........*• 

1 

1 

Henry .••..••• •• 

1 

.... 

1 

z*''*"^: •• • 

IroQuois  .••••..*••••.... ••... 

Jackson  ...•..••••••.•..•.•...•••••... 

1 

16 

8 

12 

• . . . 
2 

Jasper  ...•••.••••....••• ••••• 

1 

Jefferson  .....i.. ••.••••. •••••••••*..• 

1 

12 
12 
20 

Jersey  .••.••<••••...•••.•■•••.«•.••••• 

1 

1* 

Jo  Daviess • 

4 

Johnson  ....t.*.. •... 

Kane • ••••.••..••. 

18 

4 

4 

11 

.... 

Kankakee ^  '^ 

Kendall 

Knox , , •••. 

2 

1 

Lake 

84 
14 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4 
16 

4 
9 

.  •  • 

K 

LaSalle 

Lawrence.  ..• 

.  •  •  • 

.  •  • 

L 
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COUNTUS. 

• 

i 
i 

i 

i 
I 

s 

5" 

■i 

■  g 

1 

t   0* 

5' 

If 

:  5 

X^ee                      

5 

8 

6 

20 

6 

2 

•  •  .  • 

2 

4 

10 

1 

18 

6 
.... 

2 
6 

Lirh^iton 

TtfMmn 

.... 

*  •  a  « 

iSi'  :*::.:::::::::::!!:.!.".!.. 

1. 

.... 

MMHMnnii .   .....,.,..,.....••.•• 

.... 

MadkSi.;,:::;; ;.; 

'gjigioa       .     

1 

18 

4 

.... 

Ifanhiil 

Hi^Qn                                

1 

6 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

4 

■ .  • 

.... 

... 

1f^|fVfef%^Vgltfv|l                                                                           .....«■•..«. 

.... 

MeLftn    .   »..*,..... T-t.-t 

"2" 

1 

'26' 
2 

• . . 

"2* 

1 

•  •  • 

.... 

JUmtrd     t 

1 

.... 

]t«teer 

..••.• 

.... 

^QMtn                 

8 

.... 

.  ... 

VAakriA*  *                         

2 

(W0                       , 

Feorift  ••• • • 

^ 

Pm«&                                   - .           ............      ....... 

8 

so 

24 
...... 

18 

24 

... 

..• 

fQg^ 

1 
1 

8 

V^wm 

..  •• 

Pul^VS            

.••• 

•  ••• 

VuMlAlrJl                                     

BiddAB^  .  r  .  r  -    -'■, 

2 
2 

6 
16 

1 

...... 

2 
21 

4 

'is* 

T 

BodtlaUnd 

gijjnB    ,,, 

!Wn0Bawin    ....•■.... • 

•  ••• 

1  iBianHivu  ••••••••••• ••• 

8 

5 

4 

28 
5 
9 

26 

.  •  •  • 

B<M^* 

<ZW1hv 

OMKiOf ••• 

^aak         

fit  CAm.t9       

1 

fi|gily>niinii .......•• 

8 



20 

4 

4 

.... 

sSSP  !...!ii;..!.;iii.iiiii*; 

Fa^Mi                                 

6 
16 

VMmflUm 

8 

2 

4 

WahAaH                                  

Wmen • 

VMhinffton 

1 

2 

7 

16 

2 

16* 
.... 

wSr-:::::::::::::.::::::::::;: 

...... 

1 
1 
1 
8 
6 

18 

1 
"10" 

"4* 

4 
20 

4 
28 

7 

. . .  • 

.... 

Iiriili0(]ili^ 

1 

• .  • 
7 
2 
2 
9 

.... 

Will 

...» 

VSUiftimimi    ........    ................ 

•  ••• 

WisnobAffo » •  •  ■ 

1 
1 

.... 

Wtodford. ••• ...•...•. 

.... 

VoL  1—37 
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TABLE    XXIV. 
SJioieitu/  Halivify  offm^pert  in  lUmoit. 


Counties. 

a 

1 

1 

[ 

i 
1 

^ 

1 

O 

il 

1 

3 

f 

I 

1 

1 
1 
1 

Adams 

CitY  of  Qaincy 

Alexander • 

9 
17 

2 
12 
16 

1 

.... 

4 

2 

Bond 

Boone 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Brown , ., 

Bureau 

8 

6 

.... 

8 

7 

8 

Calhoun ••.•••••.... 

Carroll * .••• 

2 

4 

9 

2 

16 

10 

Z 

81 

82 

14 

9 

6 

6 

5 

.... 

8 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

* .  • . 

4 

Cass 

Cbampaiffn .  •••••••••••••••• 

Christian 

Clark 

1 

.... 

... 

1 

1 

Clay 

Clinton •••••• 

2 
2 

162 

6 

6 

Coles 

is' 

1 
26 

1 
48 

Cook 

64 

10 

.... 

29 

Crawford      

Cumberland • 

, 

DeKalb 

1 

1 

4 

2 

8 

DeWitt 

Douglas  .....•••..r.         .••• 

1 

DuPase 

Edjrar 

10 

1 

. .  • . 

2 

Edwards 

Eifin&rham  ....  -r  * ..  t ........ . 

6 

1 

2 

1 

zl^^o         • • 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

10 

21 
1 

Fulton 

2 

6 

2 

1 

9 

Gallatin 

Greene • 

Grundy •«. 

1 
5 
7 
5 

10 

18 
8 

16 
8 

12 
7 

.... 

1 

.... 

1 

Hamilton  .......  t . .   .,--,,-- 

Hancock  •..••••.......••••• 

1 

Hardin. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.  •  • . 

.  •  • . 

Henderson 

Henry •••••.••• 

2 

S 

1 

.... 

8 

1 

IroQUois.  •••....•••••••••.•• 

... 

.... 

Jackson  .......r. •**.•••.••* 

Jasper  ..../..... 

... . 

Jefferson 

6 

1 

JoPaviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

10 

.... 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Kankakee .•••  ... 

Kendall 

Knot • 

26 
26 
10 

.  •  • . 
.... 

8 

4 
1 

6 

4 
16 

82 

a  •  •  . 

.    •  • 

Kake 

6 

6 

LaSalle 

2 

1 

•  a  .  * 

.  .  .  . 

8 
. .  •  • 

Lawrence 

•  •  •  • 
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TABLE 

XXIV.— Continued 

COUKTUES. 

1 

10 

% 

10 

4 

1 

1 

7 
.... 

2 

1 

• 

8 
2 
2 

1 

i 

W 

1 

a 

Lee 

livixi^ton 

8 

2 

2 

liOCTEn    .■••.•-*»**r*. •••••* 

Macon 

Kaooapln  .....  ..•....•..•. 

2 

18 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

Hadison 

19 

18 

6 

4 
9 

18 

llarion 

2 
2 
6 

Varahall 

1 
6 

Maaon 

Mmm^aa > • 

MeDonough 

McHenry 

McLean 

14 
8 

9 

1 

8 

2 

1 

Menard ^ 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Mootcomerjr 

88 
6 

6 

2 

Momtrie 

Ode 

•  •• . 

Peoria  •• ......••. 

14 

40 

10 

3 

Perry 

Piatt .  ,  r 

8 

Pike 

Pone 

4 
8 

Pulaski 

PutlMn)   ..^,,, ,       ,    ,,,, 

Kandolph  .    ...».». 

■••  • 

Bichland 

6 
15 

6 
86 
29 

8 

7 

1 
8 

Rock  Island 

10 

4 

galine  ...   

SanffATnon  ...*.*........... 

11 
2 

1 

1 

4 

.... 

Scfaujler 

ScoU 

Shelby 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.... 

Stark 

gt  Clair 

81 

4 

17 

4 

... 

4 
16 

6 

Stephenson ••....... 

TaieweU 

tlnioD ••• ., 

8 

17 

4 

22 

18 

12 

6 

9 

6 

10 

18 

11 

1 
2 
1 
8 

Vermilion 

.  •  • . 

Wabash 

1 

Warren  .....•..•••..••.    , 

.... 

Washington 

Wajne 

8 

1 

White 

Whiteside 

3 
8 

2 
20 

2 
6 

Will         

1 

WillittmoAn 

Winnebaso •••••••••• 

8 
5 

4 
8 

11 
1 

.... 

2 
11 

Woodford 

6 

1 

1 
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TABLE    XXV. 
Showing  ^ost  of  pauperism  in  Illinois, 


Counties. 


Adams 

Cityof  Quincy. 
Alexander .... 

Bond 

Boone  

Brown    

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign  . . . 
Christian  .... 

Clark 

Clay ^ 

Clipton  ...... 

Coles 


Cook      

Crawford . . . 
Cumberland 

DeKalb 

DeWitt 

Dous^las  .... 
DuPage  .... 

Edgat 

Edwards.... 
Effingham  . . 
Fayette.  ... 

Ford 

Franklin  . . 
Fulton    .... 

Gallatin 

Greene  ... .. 
Grundy  .... 
Hamilton  .. 
Hancock. . . . 
Hardin  .... 
Henderson . . 
Henry  . . 
Iroquois  ... 
Jackson.  .. 

Jasper  

Jefferson  . .  • 
Jersey  . .  . . 
Jo  Daviess . . 
Johnson     .  • 

Kane    

Kankakee  . . 
Kendall  ... 

Knox 

Lake 

La-'alle  .  . . 
Lawrence... 


D 


11,260  00 


2,178  90 


856  00 


o-f 


p 


12,100  00 


10,900  00 

4,000  00 

782  00 

2,500  00 

5,205  77 


8,675  0(» 
4,708  00 
8,500  00 
1,700  00 
1,174  00 
8,500  00 


90  00 


900  00 
600  00 


1.027  00 


628  00 


689  00 


55,884  00 
1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1,575  00 


il 


Ill 


1900 


650 


400 

eoo' 

900 
*700" 


800 


75 


1,104  00 

•90  88 

8,000  00 

1,400  CO 


400 


1,068  99 
5,000  00 


3,767  00 
590  10 
486  98 
1,220  00 
1,000  00 
8,000  00 


6,000  00 


1,220  00 
8,000  00 


1,981  59 


70,007  00 
2,854  00 


2,000  00 


850 
'660 


50 
1,000 


95 


$2  75 
8  50 

1  76 
8  00 

2  93 


00 


8  50 
2  18 
2  00 
1  96 

1  45 

2  00 
2  00 

2  50 
1  90 
1  60 

3  50 


1  50 

2  74 
8  50 


2  26 
2  40 


1  76 
1  47 
1  00 


1,000 
800 


2,000 
876 
500 

1,000 
800 


872 


700 
600 
600 


2  00 


2  00 


2.  SI 


$9,000  00 


4,000  00 
818  00 


5,826  00 


1,000  00 


Wo 

P 


12,000  00 
112,868  00 


4,141  00 


1,560  62 


8,000  00 


1,600  00 
85  00 


2,099  66 


876  00 
25000 


1,028  00 
**250  00 


2  05 


2  40 
1  16 

1  66 

2  50 


6,202  89 
2,000  00 
2,929  96 


660  SO 
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CouHTm. 

Interest  on  yalue 
of  property. . . . 

1^ 

h 

if 

9'- 

■i 

:  l-p 

2.1 

Lee 

1720  00 
878  00 

11,877  64 

800  00 

1,981  08 

$850 
860 
800 

|1  15 

$1,190  00 

Lhingstoi^ 

lAtmrnn ,    .. 

•  •  •  • 

8  00 

Mieon 

•  •  •  • 

Ibcmma ■ . 

9,186  ? 

1  50 

...  • 

ir«ilTifini 

15,000  00 

•  •  •  • 

Mtfion 

860 
600 

•  •  •  • 

HanfaaU 

Mtton 

886  00 

1,389  00 

■'l78 

1,810  05 

$10 

Hatnaft 

•  ••. 

]lel>oiioiigh 

MeHenrr 

480  00 

4,872  00 

1,100 

8,918  00 

.... 

McLean 

6,000  00 
659  00 

1,600 

.... 

Xenaid. 

Ifercer. 

800  00 

8  16 

862  00 

.... 

Monroe 

... . 

■omui  .•••■*... 

2,160  00 

6,679  00 

600 

926  99 
1,046  60 

Moi&rie 

... . 

Osle. 



. .. . 

pSrim  .:.•.....: 

8,888  00 

6,000  00 

1,100 

2  02 

10,000  00 

600 

Ttrrj 

z..      ^ 

Fiatt 

850  00 
8,000  00 

500 

2  25 

860  00 

.... 

pjke. 

.... 

IW 

.... 

Pulaski 

PatiMm 

2,858  41 

fiS 

Bandolph 

00 

"**iii88*6o 

1,400  00 
5,169  00 

600 
800 

2  60 

.... 

BodcUlftiid 

gaUne  

SannmoQ. 

SehvTler 

1,465  00 

1  60 
8  00 

2  52 

900 
700 

«... 

miw/sw    .  •  • 

BeoCI    

8helbT 



2,266  20 
1,100  00 

•  •  •  . 

SSk :: : 

8l  Clair 

500 

2  00 

.  ••• 

Taiewell 

1,440  00 
1,654  96 

90 

Uoioo 

860 

700 

550 

1  50 

VermUioD 

.... 

WabMh 

1,817  88 
8,104  00 
4,000  00 
2,000  00 
454  27 
1,400  00 
3,162  48 

2  00 

ioo 

2  00 
1  50 

. .  •• 

Warren  ..• 

666  00 

890 

Vaaliinffton 

•  • . . 

White 

120  00 

1,828  88 

.••• 

Wluteaide 

Will 

880  00 

1  88 

6,878  75 

K4. 

Williamton 

Winnebago. 

... . 

Woodfora  •  •  .^  •  •  • 

1,440  00 

2,000  00 

700 

1  90 

633  00 
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IPPROPRUTIONS  TO  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
OTHER  STATES. 
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.APPROPRIATIONS  TO  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN  OTHER  STATES. 


The  magnitude  of  the  evils  existing  in  the  bosom  of  society 
necessitates  large  expenditures  of  public  money.  Thinking  that 
it  might  prove  of  service  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  governor,  to 
know  what  other  states  are  doing,  the  board  of  cl\^rities  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  governor  of  each,  requesting  certain  infor- 
mation. The  nature  of  the  inquiries  made,  will  appear  from  the 
substance  of  the  replies  received,  which  will  now  be  stated  : 

ALABAMA. 

Population,  1,023,000. 

Tax  valuation,  $100,000,000. 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1869,  from  taxa- 
tion, $686,451  02;  other  sources,  $619,860  36;  total,  $1,306,- 
311  38. 

I7i8tztuti07i8. — 1  :  Penitentiary,  Wetumpka ;  William  Smith, 
warden.  .  2  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  Taladega ;  Jo.  H.  Johnson,  principal.  3  :  Insane  hospital, 
Tuscaloosa;  Peter  Bryce,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  4:  State  uni- 
versity, Tuscaloosa.  6 :  Medical  college.  Mobile ;  W.  H.  Ander- 
son, M.  D.,  dean.  6  :  Law  school,  Montgomery  ;  closed.  7  : 
Freedman's  hospital,  Talladega ;  E.  B.  Freeman,  M.  D.,  surgeon 
in  charge. 

Coat  to  state.— 1  :  $67,345  30.  2  :  $9,178  51.  3  :  $28,012. 
4t  :  $31,557  17.    7  :  $4,019  98.    Total,  $140,112  96. 

ABEANSAS. 

Population,  486,103. 

Tax  valuation,  $100,000,000. 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year,  1869,  $650,000. 
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Institutions. — 1 :  Blind  inBtitate,  Little  Bock ;  Oti8;^Patton, 
principal.  2  :  Deaf  mute  institate.  Little  Bock  ;  J.  Carutherp, 
principal. 

Appropriations.* — 1 :  Current  expenses,  1869,  $11,000.  Ditto, 
1870,  $16,000.  Purchase  of  land,  $7,000.  Deficiency,  1868,  $2,- 
500.  2  :  Salaries  and  contingent  expenses,  $5000 ;  and  $300  per 
annnm  for  each  pnpil  received. 

CALIFORNIA.     ' 

Population,  556,208. 

Tax  valuation,  $250,000,000. 

Beal  value,  at  least  one-third  more. 

Beceipts  for  year  ending  June  30, 1869,  $2,918,211  09. 
Institutions. — ^1 :  Insane  asylum,  Stockton ;  G.  A.  Shurtleff, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  San  Francisco ;  (to  be  permanently  located 
at  San  Joee) ;  Prof.  W.  WilkiAson,  principal.  3  :  State  prison, 
San  Quentin  :  William  Holden,  warden. 

Appropriations  for  two  years. — ^Amounts  appropriated  to  above 
institutions  not  stated.  To  various  associations,  hospitals,  orphan 
asjlums,  home  for  the  care  of  inebriates,  Magdalen  asylum  and 
prison  commission,  $71,000. 

CONNECTIODT. 

Population,  537,468. 

Tax  valuation,  $322,553,  488. 

Beal  value,  one-third  to  a-half  more. 

Beceipts,  1869,  $1,738,766  49. 
Institutions. — 1 :  Hospital,  New  Haven.  2  :  Hospital,  Hart- 
ford ;  Daniel  S.  Bromley,  M.  D.,  house  physician.  3  :  American 
ssylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Hartford ;  Bev.  Collins  Stone,  A. 
)L,  principal.  4 :  Betreat  for  the  insane,  Hartford ;  J.  S.  Butler, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.  5  :  General  hospital  for  the  insane.  Mid- 
dletown :  A.  M.  Shew,  M.  D.,  superintendent.!  6  :  Beform  school 
for  boys.  West  Meriden ;  E.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  superintendent 
ind  physician.  7  :  Industrial  school  for  girls,  Middletown.  8  : 
School  for  imbeciles,  Lakeville ;  Henry  M.  Knight,  M.  D.,  soper- 

*  For  one  year,  when  not  otherwise  stated. 

f  The  only  one  of  these  imrtltntions  owned  and  controlled  by  the  state.    The  others 
«« indmdual  and  corporate  charities,  aided  by  the  state. 
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intendent  9 :  Fitches  h^  me  for  soldieiV  orphans,  Darien.  10 : 
Soldiers'  orphan  home,  Maoefield.  11 :  The  Oonnecticut  blind 
are  sent  to  the  Perkins  institute*  South  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Appropriations. — ^The  amount  appropriated  for  these  several 
classes  of  indigents,  last  year,  was  $241,S95  49.  The  amount  ex- 
pended on  the  buildings  of  these  institutions,  last  year,  by  the 
state,  was  $61,548.    Total,  $303,138  49. 

GEOBGIA, 

Population,  1,185,000. 

Tax  valuation,  $204,481,706. 

Bevenue,  1869,  $2,183,090  51. 
Institutions. — 1 :  Penitentiary,  Milledgeville ;  John  Darnell, 
warden.  2:  Lunatic  asylum,  Milledgeville;  Thomas  F.  Green, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.  3  :  Academy  for  the  blind,  Macon ;  W. 
D.  Williams,  superintendent  4 :  Institution  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  Cave  Spring ;  Wesley  O.  Connor,  principal. 
5 :  State  university,  Athens  ;  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 

Appropriations.— 1 :  $27,000.  2 :  $83,000.  3 :  $13,500.  4  : 
$8000.    Total,  $131,600. 

ILLINOIS. 

Population,  2,540,216. 

Tax  valuation,  $480,031,703. 

Eeal  value,  $3,000,000,000. 

Eevenue,  1869,  $956,478  48.* 
Institutions. — 1 :  Penitentiary,  Joliet ;  Elmer  Washburn,  war- 
den. 2  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Jack- 
sonville ;  Philip  G.  Gillett,  A.  M.,  superintendent.  3  :  Hospital 
lor  the  insane,  Jacksonville ;  Henry  F.  Carriel,  M.D.,  superintend- 
ent. 4  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  Jacksonville  ; 
Joshua  Ehoads,  M.  D.,  superintendent  5 :  l^Tormal  university. 
Normal ;  Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  president.  6 :  Experimental 
school  for  idiots  and  feeble  minded  children,  Jacksonville ;  C.  T. 

*  Not  including  state  debt,  interest,  school  tax,  and  central  railroad  funds,  $1,- 
836,970  72.  The  revenue  for  1870,  on  assessment  of  1869,  has  been  nearly  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  receipts  for  other  purposes  hare  been  over  two  and 
a  half  millions.  The  levy  for  revenue  tax,  1871,  on  assessment  of  1870,  is  about 
$1,100,000.    The  other  receipts  will  probably  amount  to  about  |8,209,000. 
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Wilbur,  M.  D.,  eoperintendeDt  7 :  Home  for  the  children  of  de- 
ceased soldiers,  Normal ;  Mrs.  Yirginia  C.  Ohr,  snperintendent. 
8  :  lodnstrial  university,  Champaign ;  John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D., 
regent.  9  :  State  reform  school,  JPontiac ;  George  "W.  Perkins,  su- 
perintendent ;  not  opened.  10 :  Southern  Illinois  normal  univer- 
sity, Oarbondale ;  huUding.  11 :  Asylum  for  the  insane,  Anna ; 
huHding.  12:  Northern  Illinois  hospital  and  asylum  for  the  insane, 
Elgin ;  huUding.  13 :  Illinois  soldiers'  college,  Ftilton  \*  Leander 
A.  Potter,  A.  M.,  president.  14  :  Eye  and  ear  infirmary,  Ohica- 
go;*  E.  L.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  and  E.  Powell,  M.  D.,  attending  sur- 
geons. 

Appropriatione  for  two  yea/rs. — 1  :  For  current  expenses,  and 
for  purchase  of  stock,  material,  tools  and  machinery,  $300,000 ;  to 
pay  Illinois  manufacturing  company,  (deficiency,  1808,)  $55,000 ; 
to  pay  for  work  done  by  the  late  lessees,  $5,289  59.  Total, 
$360,289  59.  2 :  to  meet  deficiency,  1868,  $7,746  77 ;  current 
expenses,  $56,250  per  annum ;  repairs  and  improvements,  $2000; 
furniture,  $2500 ;  printing  press,  etc.,  $4000.  To  this  add  inter- 
est of  college  and  seminary  fund,  $3995  77  per  annum.  Total, 
$136,738  31.  3:  to  meet  deficiency,  1668,  $15,000;  current  ex- 
penses, $90,000  per  annum ;  fire-proof  covered  way,  $500t) ;  im- 
proving ventilation,  $7500 ;  improvement  of  water-works,  $2000; 
new  cooking  ranges,  etc«,  $2000 ;  patients'  library,  $500  per  an- 
num; insurance,  $750  per  annum.  Total,  $214,000.  4:  For 
current  expenses,  $25,000  per  annum;  repairs,  $5000.  Total, 
$55,000.  5  :  For  salaries  and  expenses,  $9000  per  annum ;  fence, 
$500;  apparatus,  $1500 ;  sidewalks,  $500 ;  furniture,  $2000;  re- 
pairs, $2500 ;  water  closets,  $500.  To  this  add  interest  of  college 
and  seminary  fund,  $12,444  99  per  annum.  Total,  $50,389  98. 
6:  For  current  expenses,  $20,000  per  annum.  Total,  $40,000. 
7 :  To  complete  the  building,  $25,000  ;  heating  and  ventilation, 
$6500 ;  stables,  out-buildings,  etc.,  $3000 ;  furnishing,  $10,000 ; 
insurance,  $500  per  annum ;  current  expenses,  $45,000  per  an- 
num. Total,  $135,500.  8 :  For  use  of  agricultural  department, 
$12,600  per  annum ;  horticultural  department,  $10,000  per  an- 
num;  chemical  department,  $5000  per  annum;  apparatus  and 

*The  soldien*  college,  and  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  are  not  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  state,  but  by  private  corporations.  They  have  been  aided  by  grants  of  money  from 
the  state  treasury. 
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books,  $10,000.  Total,  J60,000.  9 :  Appropriation  made,  1867, 
for  pnrchase  of  land,  $5000;  for  building,  $60,000;  also,  for 
current  expenses,  not  payable  until;  the  governor  is  officially 
notified  that  the  buildings  and  equipments  are  ready  for  the  accom- 
modation of  inmates,  $30,000.  Total,  $85,000.  10 :  For  build- 
ing, $75,000.  11 :  For  purchase  of  site  and  for  building,  $125,- 
000,  12 :  For  purchase  of  site  and  for  building,  $125,000.  13  : 
For  current  expenses,  $20,000  per  annum,  applicable  to  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  indigent 
orphans  or  half  orphans  of  deceased  soldiers,  above  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-£ve  dollars 
per  annum,  for  each  student.  Total,  $40,000.  14 :  For  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  while  receiving  treatment 
at  the  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye  or  ear,  $5000  per  annum. 
Total,  $10,000.    Grand  total  of  appropriations,  $1,511,917  88.* 

INDIANA. 

Population,  1,668,169. 

Tax  valuation,  $655,521,479.  t 

Revenue,  1869,  $1,391,616. 

Institutions. — ^1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Indianapolis ;  Orpheus 
Everts,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2 :  Institution  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Indianapolis;  Thomas  Maclntire,  superin- 
tendent. 3 :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  Indianap- 
olis ;  W.  H.  Churchman,  superintendent  4 :  House  of  refuge, 
Plainfield;  B.  F.  Ainsworth,  superintendent.  5:  State  prison, 
north,  Michigan  City ;  W.  W.  Higgins,  warden.  6 :  State  prison, 
south,  Jeffersonville ;  Col.  L.  S.  Schuler,  warden.  7 :  Reforma- 
tory for  women  and  girls,  Indianapolis ;  huUding.  8 :  State  nor- 
mal school,  Terre  Haute.  9:  State  university,  Bloomiugton;  Cy- 
rus Nntt,  D.  D.,  president. 

Cost  to  statSy  1869. — 1 :  For  current  expenses,  etc.,  $117,507  61; 
for  construction  of  north  wing,  $43,689  71.  2 :  For  expenses, 
repairs  and  building,  $80,679  20.     3 :  For  expenses,  heating  ap- 

*0r  omitting  interest  of  college  and  seminary  fund,  $1,479,036  66.  Omitting  Ibrther 
the  appropriation  of  1867,  on  behalf  of  the  state  reform  school,  we  find  that  the  total 
appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  of  1809,  for  the  benefit  of  public  institutions, 
were  $1,894,036  86. 
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paratufl,  etc.,  $47,947  76.  4:  $73,825  0*.  5:50,787  02.  6: 
$71,244  67.  7:  $2,663  70.  8:  $80,494  06.  9:  $15,000.  Ag- 
licdtiiral  college,  $1,020  60.  Soldiers'  home,  $46,525  31.  Total 
appropriatioDB,  $631,274  58. 

IOWA. 

Population,  1,182,933. 

Tax  valnatioD,  $294,532,252. 

Beal  valae,  at  least  $600,000,000. 

Revenue,  November  1, 1869,  $928,056  87. 
JnBtitutions. — 1 :  Institution  for  the  blind,  Yinton ;  Itev.  S.  A. 
Enapp,  principal.  2 :  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Iowa 
City ;  Rev.  Benjamin  Talbot,  principal.  3  :  Hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, Mount  Pleasant ;  Mark  Ranney,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
4 :  Soldiers'  orphans'  home,  Davenport ;  S.  W.  Pierce,  superin- 
tendent 5  :  S.  O.  Home,  Cedar  Falls ;  Henry  F.  Tucker,  super- 
intendent. 6 :  S.  O.  Home,  Glenwood ;  William  Hale,  super- 
intendent. 7 :  Reform  school,  Salem ;  Rev.  Joseph  McCarty,  su- 
perintendent. 8 :  Penitentiary,  Fort  Madison  ;  Martin  Heisey, 
warden.  9  :  State  agricultural  college,  Ames ;  A.  S.  Welch,  M. 
A.,  president.  10  :  State  university,  Iowa  City.  11 :  Deaf  and 
dumb  asylum,  Council  Bluffs ;  hiUding.  12 :  Additional  hospi- 
tal for  the  insane,  Independence ;  luilding. 

Ajjpropriations  /or  tm  years.— i  :  $42,016  54.  2 :  $16,000 ; 
for  a  new  building,  $35,000 ;  for  furnishing  the  same,  $12,000. 
Total,' $63,000.  3:  $38,500.  4,5,6:  $25,000.  7:  $22,000. 
8 :  Not  stated.  Amount  paid  in  1868-9,  $70,217  68.  Auditor's 
estimate  for  1870-1,  $29,044  63.  9 :  Not  stated.  Amount  paid 
in  1868-9,  for  building,  $58,750 ;  salaries  and  trustees'  expenses, 
$5,173  33.  Total,  $63,923  33.  10 :  Not  stated.  Amount  paid 
in  1S68-9,  for  improvements,''^  $8,687  45;  trustees'  expenses, 
$1332.  In  Itddition,  an  appropriation  of  $20,000,  made  by  the 
twelfth  general  assembly,  is  acknowledged  in  the  report  of  the 
university,  and  its  expenditure  accounted  for,  in  detail.  Total, 
$30,019  45.  11 :  Not  stated.  Amount  appropriated  by  twelfth 
assembly,  $125,000,  of  which  there  was  expended  to  November 
30th,  1869,  $77,239  72.  Main  building  and  one  lateral  wing  con- 
tracted for,  at  $121,500.  Cost  will  exceed  contract,  by  $7,344  14. 
Estimated  cost  of  west  wing,  $69,680.    12 :  $165,000.    Amount 

*Charged  to  aniversitj  account  in  auditor^s  report,  page  28,  Amount  acknowleclgec} 
in  report  of  aniTersitj,  pago  19,  $8,287  83. 
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prerionsly  appropriated  by  twelfth  assembly,  $125,000,  of  which 
there  was  expended,  to  November  30th,  1869,  $35,744:  90.  The 
commiseioners  estimate  that  one  longitudinal  and  two  transverse 
sections  of  the  north  wing  will  cost  $100,000.  They  estimate  the 
entire  cost  at  $125,000  for  central  building,  and  $250,000  for  two 
wings.  Total,  $875,000.  For  an  industrial  home  for  the  blind, 
$2000.  Total  appropriations  stated  by  the  governor,  $355,516  54. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  state  pays  for  each  inmate  of  1,  2, 
$40  per  quarter,  pupilage;  for  each  inmate  of  4,  5,  6,  $30  per 
quarter,  maintenance. 

KANSAS. 

Population,  353,182. 

Tax  valuation,  $76,000,000. 

Eoal  value,  not  less  than  $150,000,000. 

Revenue,  Dec.  1, 1869,  $1,335,341  05. 
Insiitutions. — 1 :  Blind  asylum,  Wyandotte  ;  W.  W.  Updcgraff, 
superintendent.  2 :  Insane  asylum,  £udora ;  O.  A.  Gansc,  M. 
D.,  superintendent.  3  :  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Olathe  ;  L.  H. 
Jenkins,  A.  M.,  principal.  4 :  State  university,  Lawrence  ;  John 
Fraser,  chancellor.  5  :  State  normal  school, Emporia;  L.  B.  Kel- 
logg, principal.  6  :  Agricultural  college,  Manhattan ;  Joseph  Den- 
nison,  principal.  7 :  Penitentiary,  Leavenworth  ;  Henry  Hop- 
kins, warden. 

Cost  to  staUy  1869.— 1 :  $10,150.    2  :  $28,709  87.    3 :    $12,- 
940  23.    4:  $11,670.     5 :  $10,106.     6:  $8,919.     7:  $71,814  49. 

KENTUCkT. 

Population,  1,432,695, 

Tax  valuation,  $406,275,778. 

Eevenue,  1869,  $1,218,827  32. 
Institutions, — 1 :  Blind  asylum,  Louisville  ;  B.  M.  Patton,  su- 
perintendent. 2:  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Danville;  John  A. 
Jacobs,  jr.,  superintendent.  3 :  Western  lunatic  asylum,  Hop- 
kinsville;  James  Hodman,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  4:  Eastern 
lunatic  asylum,  Lexington  ;  John  W.  Whitney,  M.  D.,  superin- 
tendent. 5:  Institute  for  feeble  minded,  Frankfort ;  E.  H.  Black, 
superintendent.  6 :  Penitentiary,  Frankfort ;  H.  I.  Tood,  warden; 
Appropriations. — 1 :  For  salaries,  etc.,  $10,000 ;  repairs,  etc., 
$10,000 ;  current  expenses,  $140  for  each  pupil  supported,  which 
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amounted,  in  1868,  to  about  $6,000.  Total,  probably,  $26,000. 
2  :  For  current  expenses,  $140  per  pupil,  which  amounted,  in 
1868,  to  $11,000  ;  miscellaneous,  $1000.  Total,  probably,  $12,- 
000.  8 :  To  erect  chapel,  $7500 ;  current  expenses,  $200  per  pa- 
tient; total,  probably,  $67,500.  4:  For  current  expenses,  $200 
per  patient ;  amount  last  year,  $76,000,  5  :  For  purchase  of 
land,  $6,731  25 ;  current  expenses,  $150  per  pupil,  which 
amounted,  last  year,  to  $10,000.  Probable  total  appropriations, 
about  $200,000,  not  including  the  penitentiary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Population,  1,457,386. 

Tax  valuation, . 

Revenue,  1869, . 

Institutions, — 1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Worcester ;  Merrick 
Bemis,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Taun- 
ton ;  G.  0.  S.  Choate,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  8 :  Hospital  for 
the  insane,  Northampton ;  Pliny  Earle,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
4 :  Eainsford  Island  hospital ;  closed.  5 :  State  almshouse,  Tewks- 
bury;  Thomas  J.  Marsh,  superintendent.  6:  State  almshouse, 
Monson  ;  Horace  P.  Wakefield,  M.  D.,  superintendent  and  phy- 
sician. 7:  State  almshouse,  Bridgewater;  L.  L.  Goodspeed,  su- 
perintendent. 8  :  Reform  school,  Westborough ;  Benjamin 
Evans,  superintendent.  9 :  Girls'  industrial  school,  Lancaster ; 
Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  superintendent.  10 :  Nautical  school,  Bos- 
ton; Richard  Matthews,  superintendent.  11:  State  prison, 
Charleston,  Gideon  flaynes,  warden.  The  foregoing  institutions 
are  owned  by  the  state.  Those  which  follow  are  controlled  by 
private  corporations,  but  receive  aid  from  the  state  treasury.  1 2 : 
Massachusetts  general  hospital,  of  which  the  McLean  asylum  for 
the  insane,  Somerville,  John  E.  Tyler,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  is 
a  department  13  :  Ear  and  eye  infirmary,  Boston  ;  Mary  G. 
Watson,  matron.  14 :  Washingtonian  home,  Boston ;  William 
C.  Lawrence,  superintendent.  16  :  New  England  hospital  for 
women  and  children;  0.  A.  Buckle,  M.  D.,  phyeician.  16: 
Clarke  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  Northampton  ;  Miss  Harriet 
Rogers,  principal.  17:  Perkins' institution  for  the  blind.  South 
Boston ;  S.  G.  Howe,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  18  :  School  for 
idiots ;  Dr.  Howe,  superintendent.  19 :  New  England  moral  re- 
form society.  20:  Agency  for  discharged  convicts;  Daniel  Rus- 
sel,  agent  21 :  House  of  the  angel  guardian ;  George  F.  Has- 
Voi.  1-89 
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kins,  rector.  22:  Temporary  asylom  for  discharged  female  pris- 
oners,  Dedham;  A.  S.  tioulding,  matron.  23:  Home  for  friend- 
less women  and  children,  Springfield;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Phillips,  matron. 

Appropriations^  Sept  30,  1869.— 1,  2,  ^\  |95,00C.  4:  $1,- 
6'0.  6:  $80,000.  6:  $62,500.  7:  $40,000.  8:  $50,000.  9: 
$25,000.  10:  $56,000.  11:  $110,000.  18:  $5,000.  U:  $6,- 
000.  16:  $1,000,  17:  $30,0t>0.  18:  $16,500.  19:  $1,000. 
20 :  $2,300.  21 :  $2,000.  22 :  $2,500.  23 :  $2,000.  Also,  to  the 
American  asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.,  $25,000.    Total,  $620,400. 

To  this  sum  should  be  added  other  sums  paid  for  charities, 
amounting  to  $66,580,  which  would  make  in  all  $686,980. 

MICHIGAN. 

Population  1,183,511. 

Tax  valuation,  $307,965,842  92. 

Real  value,  about  $1,000,000,000. 

Revenue,  November  30th,  1869,  $1,578,583  65,  exclusive  of 
receipts  for  landa. 

Institutions — 1 :  State  university,  Ann  Arbor  ;  Henry  S. 
Frieze,  A.  M.,  acting  president.  2 :  State  normal  school,  Ypsi- 
lanti;  D.  P.  Mayhew,  A.  M.,  president.  3:  Agricultural  college, 
Lansing;  Rev.  T.  C.  Abbott,  president.  4:  Insane  asylum,  Kal- 
amazoo; ]Ej.  H.  VanDeusen,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  5:  Institu- 
tion for  educating  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  Flint;  E.  L.  Bangs, 
A.  M.,  principal.  6:  Reform  school,  Lansing;  Rev.  Charles 
Johnson,  superintendent.  7 :  State  prison,  Jackson  ;  H.  H.  Bing- 
ham, agent 

MIN29S80TA. 

Population,  460,037. 

Tax  valuation,  $78,250,000. 

Real  value,  about  $185,000,000. 
Revenue,  1869,  direct  taxes,  $319,454  30;  railroads,  insurance 
companies,  etc.,  $51,937  30;  invested  funds,  $162,206  17;  total, 
$633,597  77. 

Appropriations — 1 :  For  current  expenses,  $23,050 ;  bnilding, 
$12,30119;  total,  $3.%3j1  19.  2:  For  current  expenses,  $52,- 
000;  building,  $10,000;  total,  $t)2,000.  3:  For  expenses,  $15,- 
000.  4 :  For  expenses,  $9,000 ;  building  and  furnishing,  $11,100; 
land,  $7000;  total,  $27,100.  5  :  For  repairs,  library  and  appa- 
ratus, $10,000.  6 :  Expenses,  $5000 ;  building,  $28,076  es ; 
total,  $33,076  68.    7 :  Expenses,  $5000 ;  building,  $27,500 ;  total, 
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$33,500.    8 :  ExpenseB,  $5000 ;  building,  $10,000  ;  total,  $15,000. 
Total  appropriations,  $220,027  87. 

MISSOUBI. 

Population,  1,690,716. 

Tax  valuation,  $549,164,468. 

Real  value,  $823,745,702. 

Revenue,  1869,  $2,959,712  98. 
Institutions— 1 :  Lunatic  asylum,  Fnlton  ;  C.  H.  Ilugbee,  M. 
D ,  superintendent.  2 :  Deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  Fulton ;  W.  D. 
Kerr,  8uy>erintendent.  3:  l^enitentiary,  Jeflfereon  City  ;  Rev.  D« 
A.  Wilson,  warden.  4  :  State  university,  Columbia ;  Dr.  Daniel 
Read,  president.  5  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  tbe  blind, 
St  Louis ;  H.  R.  Foster,  principal. 

Appropriations— \  :  $45,000.  2 :  $15,000.  3 :  To  pay  debts 
doe  at  date  of  approval  of  act,  $60,000 ;  current  expenses,  $45,000; 
total  $105,000.  5  :  $5000.  Total  appropriations,  $l70,000.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  the  officers  of  the  institutions  mentioned  are 
paid  by  the  state  as  civil  officers.  The  university  has  an  endow- 
ment of  $110,000  in  U.  S.  bonds. 

NEBRASKA* 

Population,  116,888. 
Tax  valuation,  $51,000,000. 
Institutions — 1 :  State  university  and  agricultural  college.    2 : 
Asylum  for  tbe  insane ;  N.  B.  Larsh,  M.  D.,  superintendent.    3 : 
State  penitentiary.    4 :  State  normal  school,  Peru.    5 :  Institute 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Appropriations — 5:  $10,000. 

ISBVADA. 

Population,  41,000. 

T«x  valuation,  1869,  $26,000,000,  coin. 

Real  value,  estimated  at  $30,000,000,  coin. 

Revenue,  1869,  $409,362  41. 
Institutions— \  :  Stare  prison,  Carson  City;    James  S.  Slinj^er- 
land,  warden.     2 :  Orphans'  home,  Carson  City  ;  huilding.    3 : 
Orphan  asylum,  private  institution,  Virginia  City. 

Appropriations^  for  two  years — All  in  coin.  1 :  $60,000.  2  : 
$15,000.  3  :  $6000.  In  addition,  the  state  appropriates  for  the 
care  and  support  of  its  indigent  insane,  in  tbe  California  asylum, 
$.'0,000 ;  for  the  support  and  education,  in  the  California  institu- 
tion, of  its  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  $3000.  Total  appropriatione, 
coin,  $104,000. 
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KEW  HAMF8H1BB. 

Population,  318,800. 

Tax  valuation,  1868,  $U8,765,^?90. 

Keal  value,  abont  double  this  amount. 

Revenue,  1869,  $728,400  19. 
Inatitntiona — 1 :  Asylum  for  the  insane.  Concord  ;  Jesse  P. 
Bancroft,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2 :  Reform  school.  Manchester. 
Appropriatio7i8 — 1 :  For  improvements  and  repairs,  $8500 ; 
support  of  indigent  insane,  $6100  ;*  for  support  of  insane  con- 
victs, about  $600;  total,  $16,200.  2:  For  payment  of  debt, 
$4000;  expenses,  $6000;  total,  $10,000.  In  addition,  the  state 
appropriates  for  the  support  and  education  of  its  deaf  mutes,  in 
the  American  asylum,  Hartford,  $2200 ;  and  of  its  blind,  in  the 
Perkins  institute,  Boston,  $2500 — to  be  used  in  paying  for  such 
children  as  may  be  sent  thither  by  vote  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil.   Total  appropriations,  $30,900. 

MEW  JKBSET. 

Population, . 

Revenue,  1869,  $6 < 8,908  73. 

Institutions — J  :    State  prison,  Trenton ; ,  warden. 

2 :  Reform  school,  Jamesburgh.  3  :  Lunatic  asylum,  Trent  n  ; 
H.  A.  Buttolph,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  4 :  Agricultural  col- 
lege and  Rutger's  scientific  school.  New  Brunswicic.  5  :  Normal 
school,  Trenton.  6 :  Soldiers'  children's  home,  Trenton.  7 : 
Home  for  disabled  soldiers,  Newark.  The  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
feeble  minded  persons  of  the  state,  soliciting  its  aid,  are  cared  for 
in  institutions  of  other  states. 

Cost  to  state,  1869—1 :  Expenses,  $66,234;  salaries,  $40,790  43  ; 
improvement,  $20,372  49 ;  repairs,  $13,009  68;  total,  $140,406  50. 
5i:  $25,000.  3:  $23,509  76.  5:  $10,000.  Support  of  blind, 
$12,217  58.  Support  of  deaf  and  dumb,  $10,812  21.  Total  cost 
as  per  auditor's  report,  $188,436  29. 

NEW  YORK 

Population, . 

Tax  valuation,  1868,  $1,766,089,140. 

Revenue,  1868,  $9,028,948  13. 
Institutions. — 1 :  State  lunatic  asylum,  Utica ;  John  P.  Gray, 
M.  D.,  superintendent     2:  Willard  asylum  for  the  insane,  Ovid  ; 
-^ ,   superintendent.      3  :    Hudson    river    state    hospital 


*  Appropriated  annually,  by  a  statute,  and  does  not  require  a  special  act  of  the  iegis- 
latnre. 
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for  the  insane,  Ponghkeepsie ;  J.  M.  Oleaveland,  M.  D.,  enperin- 
tendent.  4 :  Inetitation  for  the  blind,  Now  York  ;  William  B. 
Wait,  principal.  5 :  State  institution  for  the  blind,  Batavia  ;  A. 
D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  principal.  6  :  State  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  New  York  ;  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  priacipaL  7 :  State  asylum 
for  idiots,  Syracuse;  H.  B.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  8: 
State  inebriate  asylum,  Binghamton  ;  Albert  Day,  M.  D.,  super- 
intendent. 9 :  House  of  refuge,  Randall's  Island,  New  York ; 
Israel  C.  Jones,  superintendent.  10 :  Western  house  of  refuge, 
Rochester;  Elisha  M.  Carpenter,  superintendent.  11:  State 
prison,  Auburn.  12 :  Asylum  for  insane  convicts,  Auburn.  13  : 
Prison,  Clinton.  .14:  Prison,  Sing  Sing.  15:  Erie  county  pen- 
itentiary. 16 :  Monroe  county  penitentiary.  17 :  Home  for 
relief  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  18-22  :  Normal  schools, 
Brockport,  Fredonia,  Potsdam,  Cortland,  Oswego.  23  :  State 
normal  school. 

Cost  to  state,  1868—1 :  $16,458  98.  2  :  $67,873  41.  3  : 
$1-^^4,300  49.  4:  $60,188  29.  6:  $156,279.  6:  $95,877  28. 
7:  $29,200.  9:  $48,750.  10:  $35,000.  11:  $208,839  53.  12: 
$19,136  24.  13:  $420,008  31.  14:  $303,364  36.  15:  $4,506  33. 
16:  $1,887  14.  17:  $68,058  90.  18—2:  $66,000.  23:  $18,- 
000.  Orphan  asylums:  $59,945  47.  Hospitals:  $55,000.  Dis- 
pensaries: $5,500.  Special:  $15,000.  Total  state  expenditures, 
for  benevolent  institutions :  $1,696,173  73.  From  this  deduct 
$499,127  22,  state  prison  earnings.     Remainder,  $1,197,046  51. 

The  municipal  charities  of  New  York  City  constitute  a  second 
class.  They  are  under  the  control  of  a  city  board  of  commission- 
ers of  public  charities,  and  are  as  follows : 

22 :  City  prisons.  23  :  Penitentiary,  Blackwell's  Island.  24  : 
Workhouse,  do.  25 :  Almshouse,  do.  26  :  Asylum  for  indigent 
blind.  27 :  Inebriate  asylum,  Ward's  Island.  28 :  Bureau  for 
outdoor  sick.  29  :  Bellevue  hospital.  30 :  Morgue.  31 :  Char- 
ity hospital,  Blackwell's  Island.  32 :  Fever  hoepital,  do.  83  • 
Small  pox  hoepital,  do.  34 :  Hospital  for  incurables,  do.  85 : 
Paralytic  hospital,  do.  36 :  Epileptic  hospital,  do.  b7 :  Lunatic 
asylum,  do.  38  :  Foundling  hospital,  Randall's  Island.  39  : 
Children's  nurseries,  do.  40:  Children's  hospital,  do.  41:  Idiot 
asylum,  do.  42 :  Idiot  school,  do.  13  :  Reformatory  school, 
Han's  Island.  44 :  Bureau  for  outdoor  poor.  45  :  Labor  bureau. 
46  :   Colored  home.    47 :   Colored  orphan  asylum. 
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Co^  to  city,  1888—23 :  $58,614  48.  38 :  $63,488  71.  24 : 
$45,232  75.  26 :  68,510  59.  *  26:  $6,721  98.  27 :  $144,472  40. 
29:  $118,232  33.  30:  $1,570  90;  31-32:  $115,292  55.  38: 
$360.  34:  $9,280  87.  35-36:  $15,077  17.  37:  $132,373  26. 
88-39:  $68,790  44.  40:  $149,037  46.  41-42:  $36,293  22.  43: 
$84,594  72.  44:  $122,^28  63.  45:  $94.  46:  $16,61133. 
47  :  $6,588.  The  general  expenses  of  administration,  etc,  added 
to  the  above,  make  a  total  footing  of  $1,032,169  69. 

OHIO. 

Population,  2,625,302. 

Tax  valnation,  1868,  $1,143,461,886. 

Revenue,  1868,  $1,438,598  34. 
Institutions —V:  Central  lunatic  asjlntn,  Columbus;  William 
L.  Peck,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2:  Northern  lunatic  asylum, 
Newburg,  Bjron  Stanton,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  3  :  Southeru 
lunatic  asylum,  Dayton  ;  Kicbard  Gundry,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 
4:  Longview  asylum  for  the  insane,  Cincinnati :  O.  M.  Langdon, 
M.  D.,  superintendent.  5  :  Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  Columbus  ;  Gilbert  O.  Fay,  superintendent  6: 
Institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  Columbus.  7:  Institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  imbecile  children,  Columbus;  Dr.  Daren, 
superintendent.  8 :  Penitentiary,  Columbus  ;  Col.  R.  Burr, 
warden.  9  :  Reform  farm  school ;  G.  E.  Howe,  commissioner. 
10  :  New  insane  asylum,  Athens ;  building. 

Cost  to  atate,  1868. 


Institutions. 


1. 
2. 

8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10- 


f*entral  insane  asylum. 
Northern     "  **      . 

Sonthern    "         •'      . 
Longview    "         " 
Athens        "  " 

Deaf  mute  asylum . . .  • . 

Blind  "      

Idiot  *•      

Penitentiary 

Reform  farm  school. . . 


^P*"*^*-         repairs^ 


$72 » 4 87  60 
44,229  15 
47,570  00 
64,000  00 


88,564  08 
88,221  87 
25,445  00 
188,224  86 
44,500  00 


Trustees*     and 
other  expenses. 


$5,645  00 
66,512  00 
92,987  00 


$508,192  46 


28,077  01 

184,685  26 

1,725  00 

101,181  58 

22,021  18 

6,500  00 


$454,285  70 


$417  00 
496  28 
581  00 


819  10 
4,866  ^%<i^ 


888  646 

6,807   8U 


$18,820  61 


a  Printing  and  binding  department 

b  Rent  and  insurance. 

e  Principally  for  pay  for  overwork,  and  for  rewards  to  convicts. 

Total  cost  of  institutions,  for  one  year,  $970,2i>8  77. 
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BHOBB    ISLAND. 

Population,  217,356.  ■    * 

Revenue,  1868,  $262,^99  2^. 
InHtitutiona—l :  8tate  work-lionse,  on  state  farm.  Cranston. 
2:  House  of  correction,  do.  3:  State  asylum  for  the  incurable 
insane.  4 :  State  almshouse,  do.  5  :  State  prison.  Providence ; 
Nelson  Yiall,  warden.  6  :  Reform  school,  Providence ;  James 
M.  Talcott,  superintencfent.  7 :  Brown  universitj,  agricultural 
department,  Providence. 

Appropriations— I :  Expended,  1869,  $86,567  76.  6:  1868, 
$5,050. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Population,  735,000. 

Taxable  property,  $190,000,000. 

Revenue,  November  30,  1869,  $2,084,911  44. 
Institutions^!:  State  nniversitj.  2:  Lunatic  asylum,  Oolnm- 
Via;  J.  W.  Parker,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  3:  Asylum  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  Cedar  Springs ;  J.  M. 
Houston,  superintendent.  4:  Penitentiary,  Columbia;  Gen.  C. 
J.  Stol  brand,  warden. 

Cost  to  state— 1 :  Auditor's  estimate  for  1870,  $27,000.  2  : 
Received  from  appropriations,  1869,  $14,984  55;  balance  un- 
drawn, $5532  18  ;  total,  $20,516  73.  Auditor's  estimate  for  >  870, 
$10,000.  3:  $2000;  estimate,  1870,  $8000.  4:  $86,300;  esti- 
mate,  1870,  for  building,  $75,000. 

TRNNBS8EB. 

Population,  1,258,326. 

Tax  valuation,  $223,862,213  93. 

Receipts,  Sept  30,  1860,  $2,842,209  06. 
Institutions — 1:  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Nashville;  T.  H. 
Callendar,  M.  D.,  superintendent.-  2  :  Penitentiary,  Nashville  ; 
John  Chumblej,  warden.  3:  Blind  school,  Nashville.  4;  Deaf 
and  dumb  school,  Knoxville ;  Joseph  H.  Ijams,  principal.  5: 
Hospital  for  colored  insane,  Nashville. 

Cost  to  staU,  1869—1 :  $38,888  59.  2  :  $59,478  45.  3  :  $12,- 
375.    4:  $25,560.    5:  $3,859  11. 
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VERMONT.  f 

Popula«on'3».436A 

Tax  valuatiou,  $i,08;>,151  34^ 

Revenue,  Aug.  31,  10«<J,  $822,361  84. 

•  

InstitiUions — 1:  State  prison,  Windsor;  James  A.  Pollard, 
warden.  2 :  Reform  school,  Waterbury  ;  William  G.  Fairbauk, 
soperintendent  3 :  Asylum  for  the  insane,  Brattleboro ;  William 
H.  RockwelU  M.  D.,  superintendent.  4  :  First  normal  school, 
Castleton.  5  :  Second  normal  school,  Randolph.  6 :  Third  nor- 
mal school,  Lamville. 

Appropriations — 2:  $13,000.  4,  6,  6  :  $500  each;  total, 
$1500.    To  Vermont  historical  society,  $260. 

WEST  VIEGINIA. 

Population,  447,943. 

Tax  valuation,  $132,548,065. 

Revenue,  Sept.  80, 1869,  $611,411  29. 

Institutions — 1  :  Normal  school,  Guyandotte.  2 :  Normal 
school,  Fairmount.  3 :  University,  Morgantown ;  Alexander 
Martin,  D.  D.,  president.  4 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Weston ; 
R.  Hills,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  5 :  Penitentiary,  Moundsville  ; 
G.  S.  McFadden,  warden. 

Appropriations— 4: :  $60,000.  5  :  $20,000.  To  institution  for 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  (at  Staunton !)  $8000.    Total,  $88,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Population,  1,052,266. 

Tax  valuation,  $4:55,900,700. 

Real  value,  one-Kourth  more. 

Revenue,  1869,  $874,995  70,  not  including  the  school  fund. 
Institutions — 1 :  Hospital  for  the  insane,  Madison ;  A.  S.  Mo- 
Dill,  M.  D.,  superintendent.  2  :  Reform  school,  Waukesha ;  Rev. 
A.  D.  Hendrickson^  superintendent.  3  :  Institute  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  Jauesville;  Thomas  H.  Little,  M.  A.,  principal, 
4:  Institute  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Delavan  ; 
Edward  0.  Stone,  A.  M.,  principal.  5  :  Soldiers'  orphans'  home, 
Madison  ;  W.  P.  Towers,  superintendent.  6 :  State  prison,  Wau- 
pun. 

Appropriations— 1:  $99,450.  2:  $32,000.  3:  $47,800.  4: 
$34,176.    5:  $40,000.    6:  $40,000.    Total,  $293,426. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


DSPABTMBMT  OF  PuBLIO  iNflTRUOTIOlT, 

Springfieldy  Deoember  15, 1870. 
To  His  Excellency^  John  M.  Palmer. 

Governor  of  lUinois: 
Sir— Ab  required  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you,  here- 
with, the  Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  of  the  condition  of  the  Common  and  Normal 
Schools  of  Illinois,  for  the  two  years  commencing  October  1, 1868, 
and  ending  July  31, 1870;  with  the  accompanying  documents. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction. 
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EIGHTH  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


OF  THB 


SUPEBINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

1869-1870. 


A  general  view  of  the  present  condition  of  onr  school  system 
is  afforded  by  the  following  summaries  of  the  reports  of  school 
officers: 


POPULATION. 

Whole  popnlatlon  of  the  State,  according  to  the  United  States  cen< 
«Mofl870 2,549,410 


GBNSUB  OF  MINOBS. 

1869.  1870. 

Knmber  of  white  persons  under  twenty^one  years  of 

age \ 1,277,557        1,810,877 

Number  of  colored  persons  nnder  twenty-one  years  of 

age >; \...        10,889  12,215 

Whole  nnmber  of  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of 

age 1,288,446        1,828,092 

VoL  1—41 
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SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

18«9.  1870. 

Number  of  white  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

21  years 880,589  85W35 

Number  of  colored  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

21  years 6,875  W 


Whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and 

21  years 837.464  862,(34 


DI^TBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  school  districts. 10,593  H^ 

{dumber  of  districts  haying  school  six  months  or  more  9,769  10,1^ 

Number  of  districts  haying  schools  less  than  six  months  450  ^^ 

Number  of  districts  haying  bo  school 874  ^ 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


PBIYATB  SCHOOLS. 


DURATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


ID! 


Number  of  public  high  schools No  report 

Number  of  graded  schools 722  ^ 

Number  of  ungraded  common  schools 9,774  lOi^ 


Whole  number  of  free  public  schools 10,496  H.^ 


Number  of  private  schools 600  S 

Number  of  pupils  in  priyate  schools 89,379  41,0 


Aggregate  number  calendar  months  schools  sustained      70,681  7S«I 

Number  of  days  schools  in  session 1,484,307  1,553.^ 

Ayerage  number  of  months  schools  sustained 6.7 

Ayerage  number  of  days  schoole  sustained 141 


SCHOLARS. 

Number  of  male  scholars 845,279  344] 

Number  of  female  scholars 804,470  80dJ 


Total  number  of  scholaoi  attending 649,749  652] 
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TBACHSH8. 

1869.  1870. 

Kamber  of  male  temchen. 8,981  8,761 

Namber  of  female  teachers 10,428  ll,8d0 

Total  number  of  teachers. 10,404  20,081 


DATS  TAUGHT. 

Number  of  days  taught  by  male  teachers 849,268  872,459 

Namber  of  days  taaght  by  female  teachers 968,294  1,125,781 

Total  number  of  days  tanght 1,802,557  1,998,240 

ATTEND  ANOS. 

Grand  total  number  of  days*  attendance 48,418,904  47,896,981 

ATerage  daily  attendance 807,008  889,540 


SCHOOL  HOU8I8. 

Kamber  of  log  school  hooses Ho  report.  1,089 

«          frame  "        " •*  8,498 

«          brick   «*        «*       "  968 

««          stone    «•        ♦* «  228 

Total  namber  of  school  hoates 10,485  10,778 


NEW  SCHOOL  HOnSXS. 

Namber  of  school  hooses  built  during  the  year ....  485  547 

Total  cost  of  same $1,126,417  14  $880,154  77 

Average  cost..... 2,822  50         1.517  65 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIB8. 

Nomber  of  districts  having  libraries No  report.  1,190 

Number  of  yolumes  bought  for  district  libraries  during 

theyear 8,489  6,098 

Whole  nomber  of  yolames  in  district  libraries 52,149  68,894 
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FINANCIAL  STATUS  OV  DI8TBI0TB. 

1869.  1870. 

Knmber  of  districts  haying  outstanding  debts 8,778  8,808 

Number  of  districts  haying  surplus  in  hands  of  treasurer. .  5,817  6,854 
Number  of  districts  haying  neither  surplus  nor  indebted- 
ness   1,008  844 

SCHOOL  LANDS, 

Number  of  acres  of  school  land  sold  during  the  year. .  6,062^  2,207 

Number  of  acres  of  school  land  remaining  unsold 18,708)^  19,888}^ 

Net  proceeds  of  school  land  sold  during  the  year.  .$105,080  86   $154,459  76 

BBCEIPTS-18S». 

From  County  Superintendents $976,659  86 

"      Intersst  on  Township  Fund 814,834  16 

•«      Special  District  Taxes 4,484,403  89 

•«      Other  sources 587,741  51 

Balance  in  Treasuries,  Oct  1,^1868 752,018  68 

Total $7,064,798  10 

EZPENDITDBES— ISOQ, 

Forsalariesof  Male  teacher^.. ,,,.,,,., $1,819,824  74 

For       "  Female  teachers. 1,563,221  90 

Total  paid  teachers $8,882,546  64 

For  building  School  Houses $1,126,417  14 

•*    Sites  and  Grounds  .... 95,026  95 

*«    Purchase  of  School  Houses 18,200  60 

**    Rent  of  School  Houses 24,062  57 

*'    Repairs  and  Improyements 286,888  88 

•*    Furniture 94,850  56 

••    Apparatus 81,240  64 

**    Books  for  District  Libraries 7,884  69 

««    Seryices  of  township  officers 122,626  89 

"    Fuel  and  other  Incidental  expenses 409,979  51 

««    all  other  purposes  ♦ 428,157  21 

Total $6,017,281  78 

Amount  in  Treasurers'  hands  to  balance 1,047,511  82 

$7,064,793  10 

*  A  statement  of  the  yarious  items  making  this  amount  may  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  report 
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BB0BIFT8— ISTC 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasnren,  Aug.  1, 1669 $1,047,611  83 

From  State  School  Tax 885,120  50 

**     Interest  State  School  Fnnds 47,980  84 

«  "       County  Funds. 18,298  80 

"     Pines  and  Forfeitures 14,588  17 

"     Interest  on  Township  Funds 881,102  98 

"     Special  District  Taxes 4,780,988  11 

**    District  Bonds  for  Building  purposes 558,868  89 

'^     Other  sources,  including  amount  received  from  Treasurers 

of  Union  Districts 882,888  13 

Total $8,057,283  18 


EZPENDITURBS— ISTOl 

For  salaries  paid  Male  teachers $3,004,910  76 

"       «  «*    Female  teachers 1.965,788  83 

ToUl  paid  teachers $8,970,698  04 

For  Building  School  Houses 880,154  77 

"   Sites  and  Grounds 66,885  21 

**   Purchase  of  School  Houses 52,181  11 

«   Rentof           «*           *« 80,44152 

**   Repairs  and  Improvements  •  • .  • 891,890  29 

"   Furniture 121,709  49 

"   Apparatus 88,169  48 

**   Books  for  DiBtrict  Libraries %  5,954  57 

"   Fuel  and  Incidental  Expenses 647,489  50 

P^id  Township  Treasurers : 

•*    Clerical  Services $20,646  86 

"    Commissions 111,846  59 

181,998  45 

**    Interest  on  District  Bonds 319,483  48 

«•    Prindpalof    •*  "       880,093  76 

Total $6,881,587  62 

Balance  on  hand : 

To  credit  of  districts $1,091,984  07 

Awaiting  action  of  trustees 88,760  49 

.  1,175,694  66 

Total  of  expenditures  and  balance ^ $8,057,282  18 
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TOWNSHIP  FUHD. 

1869.  1870. 

Principal  of  Township  Fund *$4.238,359  88  14,648,644  53 

Amount  of  same  loaned No  report  4,588|086  86 

Average  rate  of  interest  received  on  amount  of 

principal  of  fund,  net .07425  .08207 

8ALABIBS  OP  TBACIIBRS. 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid : 

To  Male  teachers $250  00  $250  00 

To  Female  teachers 120  00  120  OO 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid : 

To  Male  teachers 1000  12  00 

To  Female  teachers 8  00  6  84 

Average  monthly  salaries,  of— 

Maleteachers 45  00  48  85 

Female  teachers 84  50  86  66 

SCHOOL  PBOP£KTT^ 

Estimated  value  of  school  houses $10,867,844    $10,928,298  89 

"  ♦*  "  "  furniture,  apparatus,  li- 
braries, etc 1,084,408        1,016,490  C>4 

**  value  of  school  lots,  grounds  and  appur- 
tenances       2,226,647        2,876,598  58 

^  value  of  other  lands  and  property  belong- 
ing to  districts 2,261,858        2,587,917  18 

Total  estimated  value  of  school  property  .  ...$16,410,257    $16,859,800  09 

SPECIAL  DIflTRIOT  SCHOOL  TAZKS. 

Assessed  value  of  taxable  property  as  reported  by  town- 
ships, for  1870 $657,290,641  81 

Average  rate  per  cent,  of  special  school  tax,  levied  as  re- 
ported  , ..........  7.48  mills 

"Whole  amount  of  levy 4,921,205  56 

Amount  collected  and  paid  over 4,668,186  59 

l>elinquent $258,018  97 

*  Many  townships  not  reported. 
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COST  PER    SCHOLAR. 

ON  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

186  9.  18  70. 

For  Tuition  alone |4  04  |4  60 

For  incidental  Expenses 74  76 

Total |4  78  $5  86 

ON  BNROLLMSNT. 

For  Tuition  alone $6  21  $6  08 

For  Incidental  Expenses 96  99 

Total .^ |6  17  $7  07 

ON  AVBBAQX  DAILY  ATTINDANCBL 

For  Tuition  alone.... |11  02  |11  87 

For  Incidental  Expenses 2  02  1  98 

Total $13  04  |18  80 

Grouping  the  elements  in  another  form,  we  have  the  following  results : 
POR  TtJinON  ALONB. 

Upon  School  Census $4  04  $4  60 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 6  21  6  08 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance 11  02  11  87 

FOB  INCIDBNTAL  EXPENSES. 

Upon  School  Census $    74  |    75 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 96  99 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance : 2  02  1  98 

FOB  SIX  FEB  CENT.  INTBBBST,  ON  THE  ESTIMATED  VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL 

PROPSBTT. 

Upon  School  Census $1  02  $    99 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 1  82  181 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance 2  80  2  57 

FOB  TUITION  AND  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

Upon  School  Census.. . , |4  78  $6  86 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 6  17  7  07 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance 18  04  18  80 
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TOTAL  COST  PER  8CH0LAB. 

IncludiDg  TuitioD,  Incidental  Expenses,  and  Six  Per  Cent  Interest  on  Esti- 
mated Valuation  of  School  Property : 

1869.        1870. 

Upon  School  Census $5  80  $6  34 

Upon  Number  Enrolled 7  49  8  88 

Upon  Average  Daily  Attendance 16  84  16  37 

RATIOS. 

Ratio  of  the  Whole  Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled,  to  the 

Whole  Number  of  School-going  Children  in  the  State : . .     .775         .757 

Ratio  of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance,  to  the  Whole  Num- 
ber of  School-going  Children  in*  the  State : 866        .898 

Ratio  of  the  Average  Daily  Attendance,  to  the  Whole  Number 

of  Scholars  Enrolled  :* 472         .621 

CO^IMON  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  prodoctive  principal  of  the  Commoo  School  Fund  of  the 
State  consists  at  this  time  of  the  following  items  and  amounts : 

School  fund  fropbb,  being  three  per  cent,  upon  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  State,  one-sixth 
part  excepted $618,862  96 

SuBPLUB  REYENUB,  being  a  portion  of  the  money  receiyed  by 
the  State  from  the  General  Government,  under  an  act  of 
CoDgress  proyidiug  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue of  the  United  States,  and  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
March  4,  1887,  made  a  part  of  the  common  school  fuud 885,692  82 

CoLLBOB  FT7KD,  beiDg  oue-sixth  part  of  the  three  per  cent  fund, 
originally  required  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  State  College  or  Uni- 
versity       156,618  82 

Sbminabt  fund,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  "Semi- 
nary lands,"  originally  donated  to  the  State  by  the  General 
Government  for  the  founding  and  support  of  a  State  Semi- 
nary         59,688  72 

*Ab  the  Average  Number  Belonging  is  necessarily  greater  than  the  Average  Daily 
Attendance,  a  comparison  of  that  number  with  the  Enrollment  would,  of  coarse,  give 
a  higher  ratio,  but  the  reports  on  file  do  not  afford  the  data  leqmsite  for  determining 
that  element 
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CotJNTT  FUXD8,  Created  by  act  of  the  Legislature,  February  7th, 
1885,  which  provided  that  the  teachers  should  not  receive 
from  the^ public  fund  more  than  half  the  amount  due  them 
for  services  rendered  the  preceding  year,  and  that  the  sur- 
plus should  constitute  the  principal  of  a  new  fund,  to  be 
called  the  "  County  School  Fund." $348,285  75 

Township  Fuin>s,  being  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  16th 
section  in  each  Congressional  township  of  the  State,  the  same 
having  been  donated  to  the  State  for  common  school  pur- 
poses, by  act  of  Congress,  in  1818 *  4,643,859  33 

Total  common  school  fund  of  the  State,  July  31,  1870,  as 
shown  by  the  official  reports  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  on  file  in  this  office • 6,157,052  40 


A  general  view  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  services  performed 
by  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  the  compensation  re- 
ceived therefor,  may  be  obtained  by  inspection  of  the  following 
abstracts  of  reports  rendered  : 


EXAMINATIONS. 

1869.  1870. 

Nombcr  of  places  where  examinations  have  been  held 

during  the  year 404 

Number  of  examinations  held  during  the  year 1 ,187  2,729 

Number  of  male  applicants  examined  during  the  year  . . .       6,081  7,404 

Number  of  female  applicants  examined  during  the  year      8,855  9,829 

Total  number  of  applicants  examined  during  the  year. .     14,886  17,2*^8 

Number  of  male  applicants  rejected 860  1,560 

Number  of  female  applicants  rejected 1,620  2,253 

Total  number  rejected 2,480  3,813 

*  ScTcral  townships  not  reported. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

Whole  number  of  certificates  issued :  ' 

First  Grade.  Second  Grade.     TotaL 

Gentlemen 1809 1192  3979  5171 

1870 1466  4378  6844 

Total 2658  8357  11,015 

Ladies 1869 1040  5695  6735 

" 1870 1107  6469  7576 

Total 2147  12,164  14,311 

Totalinl869 2282  9674  11,906 

Total  in  1870 ' 2578  10,847  13,420 

Total  for  the  two  years 4805  20,621  25,326 


VISITATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Each  county  superintendent  is  required  by  law  to  visit  every 
school  in  his  county  at  least  once  each  year,  and  oftener  if  prac- 
ticable. In  respect  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  reports 
show  the  following  facts : 

1869.      1870. 

Number  of  different  Schools  visited 8,S53  8,360 

"        **  Schools  visited  more  than  once 2,393  1,885 

"       not  visited  at  all 1,510  2,026 

Average  number  of  hours  spent  in  each  School  visited  ...  No  report  3^^ 

SERVICES  BSNDEBBD. 

1869.  1870. 

Days  employed  in  visiting  Schools 8,020  7,681 ' 

**          *<          in  Examinations  of  Teachers 8,226  3,520 

"          "          in  Teachers' Institutes 506  565 

"          "          in  current  office  work 3,010  3,647 

"          '*          in  special  and  miscellaneous  duties 1,354  1,438 


Whole  number  of  days*  service  rendered 16,122        16,851 

Average    "         "  «*  "         158  165 

"  "         "        spent  in  visiting  Schools 78  75 
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COMPENSATION. 

1869.  1870. 

Received  as  per  diem  for  services  rendered $75,241  00  $76,772  15 

'*           commisBioDS  on  funds  distributed 19,007  00  19,424  92 

"                "          loaned No  report.  854 14 

sales  School  lands "  647  48 

•*        from  all  other  sources "  211  16 


Whole  amount  receiyed $94,248  00    $97,909  85 

Average  yearly  compensation 924  00  959  90 

COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

m  I960. 

Number  of  Institutes  held. ,« 118 

A^^rregate  days'  continuance 371 

Average  days*  continuance 8.14 

Number  of  Public  Lecturers  and  Instructors 161 

Whole  number  of  Teachers  attending 4,651 

Amount  appropriated  by  counties $1,535  35 

IN  1870. 

Whole  number  held 119 

Aggregate  days'  continuance 463 

A?erage  days'  continuance 8.9 

Pablic  Lecturers  and  Instructors  engaged 515 

Number  of  Teachers  attending 5,868 

Amount  appropriated  by  counties $1,583  75 

"       received  from  members 1,875  60 

"  "        "      other  sources 226  95 


Paid  to  Lecturers  and  Instructors $1,812  30 

"    for  incidental  expenses 1,026  10 

On  hand,  to  balance 347  90 


$3,186  30 


$3,186  30 


\ 
UBSABIES. 

No.  No.  of  Volt. 

SUte  Library j 1  10,000 

Town  or  City 1 84  187,086 

Libraries  of  Courts 85  18,977 

Church  Libraries 206  47,778 

Sabbath  School 1518  825,884 

Private 9764  2,162,254 

CoUcge 43  158,316 

District  School 1190  68.894 


ToUl 12,941  2,928,639 
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STATE  TEAOHBRS'  CERTIFICATES, 

18  69.  18  70.  Total. 
Namber  issued: 

,  To  Gentlemen 0  12  21 

To  Ladies 3  4  7 

Total 12  IG  28 

TOWNSHIPS. 

The  number  of  Townships,  whole  and  fractional,  as  reported, 
is  as  ioUows : 

1869.     1870. 

Whole  Townships 1225  1250 

Fractional  Townships 655  644 

Tjtal 18S0  1894 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

t 

The  number  of  school  officers  in  the  State  at  this  time,  exclu- 
sive of  Superintendents,  Boards  of  Education,  and  other  school 
officers  in  cities  and  towns  whose  schools  are  organized  and  man- 
aged under  special  laws  and  charters,  is  as  follows  : 

State  Superintendent 1 

County  Superintendents 103 

Trustees  of  Schools 5,682 

Township  Treasurers 1,804 

School  Directors 33,018 

Total 40,697 

Trustees  of  Schools  and  School  Directors,  numbering  38,'J'OO  in 
all,  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY. 

Statement  for  the  year  ending  December  1,  1869: 

BECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  1,  1868 $4,148  37 

Current  Expense  Appropriation  from  State 9,000  00 

Interest  from  College  and  Seminary  Fund 12,444  99 

Special  Appropriations 7,500  00 

Tuition  fees 4,410  41 

Total $37,503  77 
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BXPBinUTUJlBS. 

Building $487  28 

ImproTements  and  Repairs 1,781  08 

Forniture 924  60 

Fuel 1,220  04 

Salaries 22,480  45 

Books  and  Stationery 1,196  95 

Freight,  Expressage,  Postage,  etc 82  Oft 

Trustees  Expenses. 5S2  00 

All  other  Expenses 2,223  16 

Cash  on  hand,  to  balance 6,627  16 

Total $87,508  77 

Statem^Dt  for  the  year  ending  December  1, 1870  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec  1,  1869 $6,627  16 

Current  Expense  Appropriation 9,000  00 

Interest  on  College  and  Seminary  Funds 12,444  99 

Tuition  Fees 6,584  62 

Total $33,656  77 

BXPSNDITURIE8. 

Furniture $1,796  65* 

Fuel 614  74 

Sakries 22,290  78 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing 1,329  71 

Express,  Freight,  Postage  and  Telegrams 517  00 

Expense  of  Trustees 466  50 

Janitor's  Supplitt / 120  17 

Repairs  and  Improvements 2,503  77 

Ornamenting  Grounds  and  Fencing 4S0  00 

Chemicals 50  00 

All  other  expenses 1,694  57 

Cash  on  hand  to  Imlance 1,792  98 

Total $33,656  77 
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THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION, 

AS  AITECTIXa 

OUR  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Oa  Monday,  the  13th  day  of  December,  1869,  there  aeseinbled 
in  the  capitol,  at  Springfield,  a  Oonvontion,  namberin^  85  mena- 
bers,  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State :  On  Friday,  May 
13,  1870,  after  a  session  of  just  five  months,  including  recesses^ 
the  Convention  completed  its  work,  by  the  formal  adoption  of  the 
nev^  fundamental  law,  which  it  had  so  laboriously  and  carefully 
framed :  On  Saturday,  the  2d  day  of  July,  1870,  the  finished 
work  of  the  Convention  was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  ratified 
by  an  unprecedented  majority  of  the  popular  vote :  On  Monday, 
the  8th  day  of  August,  1870,  that  new  Constitution  became  the 
supreme  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

This  is  the  fourth  Constitution  that  has  been  framed,  and  the 
third  that  has  been  in  force  in  this  commonwealth,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  52  years. 

The  first,  was  adopted  in  Convention,  at  Kaskaskia,  Angnst  26, 
1818,  and  continued  in  force  30  years  :  The  second,  was  adopted 
in  Convention,  at  Springfield,  August  31,  1847;  ratified  by  the 
people,  March  6,  1848;  became  the  supreme  law,  April  1,  1848, 
and  so  remained  for  a  period  of  22  years  ;  The  third,  was  adopted 
in  Convention,  at  Springfield,  March  24,  1862  ;  submitted  to  the 
people  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  1862,  and  rejected^  by  a  decisive 
vote:  The  fourth,  was  adopted  in  Convention,  May  13,  1870; 
ratified  July  2,  1870,  and  went  into  effect  August  8,  1870,  as  has 
been  said.  How  long  it  will  remain  the  fundamental  law,  is 
among  the  secrets  of  the  unwritten  future. 

I  believe  the  new  organic  law  of  Illinois,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
not  only  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  superior,  in  seve- 
ral important  particulars,  to  that  now  in  force  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union ;  and  a  like  opinion  of  it  has  been  expressed  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  exponents  of  public  opinion  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Although  not  strictly  germane  to  my  present  purpose,  I  shall  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  simple,  impressive,  and  most  becoming 
language  of  the  Preamble  to  this  great  Instrument — recognizing, 
as  it  does,  at  the  very  outset,  the  existence  and  sovereignty  of  a 
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Sapreme  Intelligence,  and  invoking  Hid  gracions  &yor  npon  the 
finished  work  of  the  Convention,    It  is  in  these  words: 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois — ^gratefiil  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  civil,  political  and  religions  liberty  which  He  hath  so 
long  permitted  ns  to  enjoy,  and  looking  to  EUm  for  a  blessing 
npon  our  endeavors  to  secure  and  transmit  the  same,  unimpaired, 
to  succeeding  generations,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  govern- 
ment, establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  commen  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Illinois." 

Who  does  not  feel  the  beauty  and  power  of  those  grand  words, 
and  who  will  not  breathe  the  prayer  that  the  £Eivor  of  heaven  may 
indeed  signalize  and  glorify  the  inauguration  oi  this  new  Charter 
of  Liberty  and  Justice,  and  send  it  down,  with  ever  augmenting 
blessings,  to  theteeming  multitudes  of  the  future. 

But,  resisting  the  temptation  to  linger  upon  the  reflections  sug- 
gested by  80  interesting  and  important  an  event  as  the  adoption, 
by  a  great  State,  of  a  new  fundamental  law,  I  hasten  to  the  work 
immediately  in  hand,  which  is  to  show  the  relations  of  the  new 
Constitution  to  education  and  common  schools — to  point  out  and 
consider  those  provisions  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  affect^ 
modify  or  change  our  present  school  system,  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  school  officers,  and  to  see  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the 
interests  of  free  schools  have  gained  or  lost,  and  how  much,  and 
wherein. 

While  there  is  but  one  article  in  the  new  Constitution  devoted 
exclusively  to  education  and  common  schools,  there  are  provi* 
aions  interspersed  throughout  almost  the  entire  instrument  which 
bear  npon  the  subject,  more  or  less  directly ;  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  search  for,  detect,  examine  and  interrc^te  all  of  these,  in 
order  to  get  a  full  view  bi  all  the  requirements  and  teachings  of 
the  organic  law  in  relation  to  the  school  system.  It  will  there- 
fore be  the  simplest  plan,  though  less  methodical,  to  take  the  Con- 
stitntion  from  the  beginning,  and  traverse  its  successive  articles 
and  sections,  as  they  come,  noting  whatever  may  be  found  that 
relatee  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

In  the  ^^  Bill  of  Bights,''  Art.  2,  Sec.  8,  the  precious  American 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  boldly  aild  broadly  prodaimed, 
not  omitting  certain  necessary  limitations,  as  follows : 
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^^  The  free  exercise  and  eDJovment  of  religions  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination,  shall  forever  be  guaranteed ;  and 
no  person  shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  political  right,  privilege  or 
capacity,  on  account  of  his  religions  opinions ;  but  the  liberty  of 
conscience  hereby  secured,  shall  not  be  constrned  to  dispense  with 
oaths  or  affirmations,  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State." 

BBLiaiOUB  JfATTB  OF  TBAt^HBBS  TO  BE  BS6PE0TSD. 

This  section  touches  the  administration  of  the  free  school  sys- 
tem in  two  points :  1.  It  makes  it  improper  and  unwarrantable 
to  interrogate  an  applicant  for  licensure  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  St^Jte,  in  respect  to  his  or  her  religious  faith  and 
opinions ;  or  to  allow  such  opinions,  if  known,  to  either  prejudice 
or  improve  the  candidate's  chances  of  obtaining  a  certiiBcate.  In 
this  respect,  all  persons  stand  before  the  examining  school  officer 
on  terms  of  absolute  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  though  their  religious  opinions  and  sentiments  may  be  as 
diverse  as  the*  Poles.  They  are  all  sheltered  from  inquisition,  and 
from  danger  of  prejudice  to-their  interests,  in  this  regard,  by  the 
strong  shield  of  the  highest  law,  on  which  is  written  :  "  No  per- 
son shall  be  denied  any  civil  right,  privilege  or  capacity,  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions.'' 

IHPOBTAlilT  LIMITATIONS. 

2.  But  under  the  qualifying  clauses  of  this  section  of  the  Bill 
of  Eights,  on  the  odier  hand,  care  is  taken,  and  ample  power  is 
conferred  to  protect  the  sdiooi  rooms  of  the  State  from  the  prea- 
ence  and  contamination  of  openly  impure  and  vicious  persons. 

No  man  can  demand,  under  the  plea  of  that  liberty  of  conscience 
here  guaranteed,  tidat  he  be  allowed,  provided  only  he  have  suffi. 
cient  literary  attainments,  to  carry  a  pro&ne  and  filthy  tongue  into 
the  school  rooms  of  ^  the  State,  or  to  indulge  in  any  other  corrupt 
and  vicious  practices  within  those  sacred  precincts.  While  the 
Constitution  and  laws  cannot  reach  or  cleanse  the  polluted  foun- 
tains of  vice  and  sin  in  the  hearts  of  men,  they  can  prevent  thoee 
fountains  from  r^^t^r^t^tn^  their  damning  poison  within  the 
places  where  our  children  sit  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  whosoever  is  foand  guilty  of  such  practices,  be  hkddll 
and  scholarship  what  they  may,  should  be,  and  may  be,  sternly 
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exclnded  from  the  public  schools.  For,^^tbe  liberty  of  conscience 
hereby  secured,  shall  not  excuse  acts  of  licentioosness,  or  justify 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State." 

Whatever  destroys  or  impairs  the  moral  tone,  or  pollutes  the 
purity  of  the  public  schools,  where  nearly  all  the  youth  of  the 
State  are  gathered,  is  inconsistent  with  both  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  commonwealth. 

SPKOIAL  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  PROHIBUBD. 

The  next  provision  of  the  Oonstitntion  affecting  the  school  sys- 
tem, is  in  the  22d  Section  of  Art.  4,  as  follows : 

"The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  local  or  speoial  laws, 
providing  for  the  management  of  common  schools." 

The  strict  prohibition  of  special  legislation  is  one  of  the  most 
salutary  provisions  of  our  n6w  fundamental  law,  and  in  no  other 
department  of  the  State  government  is  it  likely  to  prove  more 
beneficial  than  in  that  of  public  education. 

The  number  of  local  laws  pertaining  to  common  schools  had 
been  steadily  increasing,  with  each  session  of  the  legislature,  fur 
many  years,  until  it  has  become  an  evil  of  enormous  proportions. 
In  fact,  the  general  school  law  has  already  been  so  marred,  in 
some  of  its  features,  by  successive  local  hackings  and  chippings, 
as  to  present  a  very  ragged  and  unsightly  appearance.  So  many 
branches  have  been  broken  from  the  parent  tree,  so  many  frng, 
ments  hewn  from  its  fair  trunk,  by  the  clumsy  and  barbarous  ax 
of  local  legislation,  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  before  the 
next  General  Assembly,  in  relation  to  the  school  system,  will  be 
to  determine,  in  several  instances,  which  are  the  original  branches, 
and  which  the  local  grafts ;  which  the  parent  stem,  and  which 
the  fnnguB  growths ;  which  the  general  law,  and  which  the 
special. 

Take  the  case  of  the  act  of  February  28,  1867,  determining  thel 
eompensation  of  county  superintendents  of  schools.  That  wad 
intended  to  be  a  general  law,  and  should  have  been  applicable  to, 
and  in  force  in  every  county  in  the  State,  until  modified  or  re* 
pealed.  But  what  are  the  facte  ?  Cook  county  was  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law  from  the  first ;  and  since  then,  by  special 
legislation,  a  totally  different  rule  of  compensation  has  been 
adopted  for   the  counties  of  Brown  and  Schuyler ;  another  for 
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each  of  the  counties  of  Jasper,  Orawford,  Clark,  Cnmberland, 
Edgar  and  EffiD^hain ;  another  for  Fa3'6tte ;  another  for  IlamiL 
tpn ;  another  for  Kendall ;  another  for  Fike,  and  etill  another  for 
Jo  Daviess.  Here  we  have  already  fourteen  different  counties  ex- 
empted from  the  operation  of  a  single  section  of  a  general  law 
and  subject  to  entirely  different  rules  of  procednre.  How  long 
would  it  be,  at  this  rate,  before  the  original  statute  would  cease  to 
be,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  general  law  ?  How  lon^  before  it 
would  be  lost  sight  of  and  buried,  in  the  rubbish  of  innumerable 
and  interminable  amendments,  modifications,  exemptions  and 
special  acts} 

Other  portions  of  the  general  school  law  have  been  equally 
disfigured  and  mutilated  by  local  and  special  laws,  while  the 
number  of  ^^private  acts,"  in  relation  to  schools,  passed  by  the 
last  legislature  alone,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  tact  that  they  fill 
one  hundred  and  thirty  solid  printed  pages.  These  facts  embrace 
the  greatest  variety  of  subjects,  from  an  elaborate  system  of  city 
or  village  schools,  to  the  most  trifling  change  in  the  boundaries  of 
a  school  district;  by  some  of  them,  certain  former  laws  are  repealed, 
while  the  object  of  others  is  to  revive  certain  previous  statutes. 
And  as  the  parties  who  draft  these  petty  acts  are  often  wholly  in- 
competent to  the  task,  and  intent  only  upon  secnring  the  particu- 
lar end  in  view,  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  sometimes  have  conflict- 
ing and  utterly  irreconcilable  laws  to  deal  with ;  while  in  other 
instances  the  greatest  injustice  is  done,  unintentionally,  of  course, 
to  other  parties,  districts  and  schools,  whose  rights  were  igno- 
rantly  infringed  by  the  interlacin^s  of  the  new  laws  with  the  old  ; 
and  cases  have  not  been  wanting  where  inexperience  and  haste 
have  put  on  the  statute  book  a  private  school  law  which  it  was 
found  to  be  literally  and  physically  impossible  to  carry  out. 

The  effect  of  all  this,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  and  needless  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  can  readily  be  conceived.  It  breaks  up  the 
unity  and  symmetry  of  the  school  system ;  it  creates  diversities 
of  local  autonomy  and  administration ;  it  establishes  unjust  and 
unreasonable  inequalities  of  compensation  for  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  services ;  it  renders  it  necessary  to  search  through 
many  volumes  of  laws  in  order  to  understand  the  workings  of  the 
school  system  in  particular  counties  and  localities,  instead  of  find, 
ing  the  whole  in  one  general  act ;  it  burdens  the  statute  books 
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with  masses  of  legislation  of  a  purely  local  character  ;  it  delays 
and  hinders  onr  General  Assemblies,  to  consider  (if  it  can  be 
called  consideration)  and  pass  these  multitudes  of  petty  school 
bills,  while  the  time  thus  consumed,  added  to  the  cost  of  printing 
the  laws  when  enacted,  is  a  heavy  expense  to  the  State — very 
much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  causes  strife,  litiga- 
tion, and  dissensions  in  school  districts  and  neighborhoods,  and 
imposes  accumulated  and  most  perplexing  burdens  upon  the  State 
Superintendent,  who  is  required  to  explain  and  harmonize,  if  he 
can,  these  conflicting  and  ill  digested  laws,  and  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  all  parties. 

It  is,  therefore,  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  among  the 
matters  respecting  which  the  new  Constitution  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  local  or  special  law-making,  is  included  the  ad- 
ministration and  management  of  common  schools.  The  dissev- 
ered fragments  of  the  system  are  to  be  collected  and  reunited 
under  one  general  public  law,  or  a  new  one  prepared,  which  shall 
be  one  and  the  same,  according  to  its  several  provisions,  in  every 
county,  township  and  school  district  in  the  State.  The  powers, 
duties  and  compensation  of  each  class  of  school  ofBcers,  will  be 
defined  and  adjusted  upon  some  uniform  scale  or  standard,  to 
which  there  shall  be  no  exceptions ;  and,  when  so  adjusted,  the 
law  will  remain  in  force,  uniformly  everywhere,  until  some  new 
adjustment  is  made  by  general  law,  to  be,  in  turn,  equally  stable 
and  uniform  in  its  operation.  The  benefits  that  will  flow  from 
this  rule  of  the  new  organic  law,  are  too  obvious  to  need  further 
enumeration. 

It  cau  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  cities,  villages  and  towns 
desiring  incorporation  for  school  purposes,  will  experience  no  in- 
convenience from  the  operation  of  the  new  order  of  things.  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  find  it  far  easier  and  better  to  organize  as 
they  wish,  under  the  general  laws  that  will  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject, than  it  has  been  heretofore.  Instead  of  being  compelled  to 
go  to  Springfield,  and  take  the  chance  of  getting  a  particular  bill 
through  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  friends  of  education  in 
any  city  or  town  can  quietly  discuss  tbeir  plans  at  home^  and, 
when  fully  matured,  proceed  to  organize  and  put  them  in  opera- 
tion, under  the  general  law  relating  to  that  class  of  corporations. 
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OF  THE  6TATE  8UPEKINTENDENT. 

We  come  now  to  those  provisions  of  the  Oonstitation  relating 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  They  are  con- 
tained in  Art.  5.  Section  1,  of  that  article,  makes  the  State  8a- 
perintendent  an  oflBcer  in  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State 
government ;  provides  that  he  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of 
four  years  from  the  second  Monday  of  January  next  after  hie 
election^  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified  ;  that  he 
shall  reside  at  tbe  seat  of  government  during  his  term  of  office, 
and  keep  the  public  records,  books  and  papers  there,  and  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law : 

Section  3  provides  that  the  first  election  foi*  State  Superinten- 
dent, under  the  new  Constitution,  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  first  Monday  of  November,  in  the  year  1870,  and 
every  four  years  thereafter : 

Section  4  provides  that  the  ])erson  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  for  Superintendent,  shall  be  declared  duly  elected  ;  that 
if  two  or  more  have  an  equal,  and  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
the  General  Assembly  shall,  by  joint  ballot,  choose  one  of  such 
persons  for  said  office ;  and  that  contested  elections  for  said  office 
shall  be  determined  by  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly,  by 
joint  ballot,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law : 

Section  5  provides  that  the  State  Superintendent  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  any  other  office  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected.  No  minimum  of  age  is  prescribed,  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  to  said  office : 

Section  15  provides  that  said  officer  shall  be  liable  to  impeach- 
ment tor  any  misdemeanor  in  office : 

Section  20  provides  that  in  case  said  office  shall  be  vacated,  by 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernor to  fill  tho  same  by  appointment,  and  that  the  appointee 
Fihall  hold  his  office  until  his  successor  shall  be  elected  and  quali- 
fied in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  that  said  Super- 
intendent shall  keep  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  or  dis- 
bursed by  him,  from  all  sources,  and  for  every  service  performed, 
and  make  semi-annual  report  thereof,  under  oath,  to  the  Governor : 

Section  21  provides  that  said  Superintendent  shall,  at  least  ten 
days  preceding  each  regular  session  of  tho  General  A^^sembly, 
report  to  the  Governor,  who  shall  transmit  such  report  to  the 
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General  Assembly,  and  that  the  Oovemor  maj,  at  any  time,  re 
qnire  information,  in  writing,  under  oath,  from  said  Superintend 
ent,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Executive  Department,  upon  an; 
subject  relating  to  the  condition,  management  and  expenses  c 
their  respective  offices : 

Section  '^3  provides  that  said  State  Superintendent  shall  receiv 
for  his  services  a  salary,  to  be  established  hy  law,  which  shall  no 
be  increased  or  diminished  during  his  official  term  : 

Section  25  prescribes  the  form  of  official  oath  to  be  taken  aQ( 
subscribed  by  said  Superintendent  and  other  officers,  before  ec 
tering  npon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  nearly  all  of  the  foregoing  provic 
ions  and  requirements  apply  equally  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Ex 
ecutive  Department.  I  have  enumerated  them  in  connection  witl 
the  single  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructior 
because  it  is  with  that  officer  alone  that  I  am  concerned,  in  thi 
analysis  ot  Article  5  of  the  Constitution.  It  may  be  further  r€ 
marked,  in  this  place,  that  the  symmetry  of  the  new  organic  la\c 
as  a  whole,  would  apparently  have  been  better  preserved  had  th 
provisions  concerning  the  State  Superintendent  been  incorporate 
iu  Article  S,  relating  to  education,  making  the  Article  embrace 
complete  view  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  this  was  the  preferenc 
of  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
But  it  18  of  no  great  importance. 

WHO  MAT  VOTB  AT  80H00L  BLSOTIOITS 

Leaving  Article  5,  there  are  no  further  provisions  affecting  th 
administration  of  the  system  of  Common  Schools  till  we  reac 
Article  7,  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  suffrage.  The  cond 
tions  upon  which  the  right  to  vote  is  hereafter  to  be  exercised  i 
this  Stale,  at  all  public  elections,  including  of  course  all  scho( 
elections,  are  enunciated  and  prescribed  in  the  first  section  of  thj 
(7th)  Article,  as  follows : 

**Every  person  having  resided  in  this  State  one  year,  in  th 
county  90  days,  and  in  the  election  district  30  days  next  precec 
ing  any  election  therein,  who  was  an  elector  in  this  State  on  th 
Ist  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1848,  or  obtained  a  cei 
tificate  of  naturalization  before  any  court  of  record  in  this  Stat< 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870,  c 
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who  shall  beta  male  citizen  of  the  IJDited  States,  above  the  age 
of  21  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election." 

Putting  the  declarations  of  this  section  into  another  and  more 
explicit  form,  we  find  that  in  order  to  be  hereafter  entitled  to  vote 
in  this  State,  a  person  must  possess  the  following  qualifications : 

1.  He  must  have  been  a  legal  voter  in  1848,  or 

2.  He  must  have  been  naturalized  prior  to  January,  1870,  or 

3.  He  must  be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  above  the 
Age  of  21  years. 

AS  TO  BBSIDBKCE. 

And  if  he  be  included  in  some  one  of  the  three  foregoing  desig- 
nations, he  must,  in  addition  thereto,  possess  all  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing qualifications  in  respect  to  residence^  viz  : 

1.  He  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  one  year,  next 
preceding  the  election  at  which  he  proposes  to  vote  : 

2.  He  must  have  resided  in  the  county  ninety  days,  next  pre* 
ceding  such  election,  and 

3.  He  must  have  resided  in  the  election  district  thirty  days, 
next  preceding  such  election. 

"Every  person,"  without  discrimination  or  distinction,  possess- 
ing the  above  enumerated  qualifications,  the  new  Constitution  de- 
clares shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  "any  election"  in  any  election 
district  in  this  State.  This  brings  the  organic  law  of  IlUnois  into 
harmony  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  recently 
amended,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  apply,  as  has  been  remarked,  to 
all  school  elections  in  districts  and  townships,  whether  for  the 
election  of  school  ofiicers,  or  to  vote  upon  school  questions,  of 
whatever  kind.  In  all  such  elections,  the  school  district,  or  town- 
Bhip,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  of  course  an  "election  district,"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  future  school  elections,  that  a  res- 
idence of  ninety  days  in  the  county  is  a  new  requirement ;  it  was 
not  prescribed  by  the  old  Constitution ;  judges  of  school  elec- 
tions, electors  and  all  others  concerned,  will  take  due  notice  and 
govern  themselves  accordingly. 

ALL  VOTING  TO  BE  BY  BALLOT. 

The  Second  Section  of  the  Article  now  under  notice  (7th,)  pro- 
vides that  "ail  votes  shall  be  by  ballot."    The  old  Constitution 
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had  the  same  provision.  This  apph'es  to  all  school  elections, 
whether  to  vote  for  school  officers,  or  upon  school  questions — the 
voting  must  always  be  by  ballot.  At  least  one  of  our  Circuit 
Courts  has  recently  decided  that  a  vote  given  at  asch()ol  meeting, 
vivavoce^  is  void.  The  language  is  peremptory,  *'  ali  votes  shall 
he  by  baUoty^  and  it  must  be  carefully  complied  with. 

ELIGIBILITY  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

The  Sixth  Section  of  Article  7  is  as  follows  : 

*'No  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  in  this 
State,  civil  or  military,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not  have  resided  in  this  State  one  year,  next  pre- 
ceding the  election  or  appointment." 

Fi'om  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  qualifications  of  voting,  and 
of  holding  office,  as  prescribed  by  the  new  Constitution,  are  not 
identical.  There  are  two  restrictions  in  respect  to  residence  in 
the  fjrmer  case,  which  do  not  apply  in  the  latter.  In  order  to 
vote,  in  a  school  district  for  instance,  a  person  must,  in  addition 
to  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resident  of  this  State 
for  one  year,  have  also  resided  ninety  days  in  the  county,  and 
thirty  days  in  said  school  district ;  whereas,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  school  director,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  man 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident  of  this  State  for 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election.  This  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction, and  there  will  be  many  opportunities  for  its  application 
in  the  administration  of  the  school  system.  A  man  who  is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  who  has  resided  one  year  in  this 
State  next  preceding  any  school  election,  may  be  elected  school 
trustee  or  director,  the  very  day  he  takes  up  his  legal  residence 
or  domicil  in  a  particular  township  or  school  district,  so  far  as  the 
provisions  of  the  organic  law  are  concerned ;  a  residence  of  thirty 
days  in  the  district  is  not  required ;  but  to  entitle  him  to  vote 
therein,  he  must  have  other  qualifications  in  respect  to  residence, 
as  has  been  shown. 

THE   AETIOLB   ON  EDUCATION. 

This  brings  us  to  Article  8,  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  ie 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education  and  oommon 
schools.  It  will  best  suit  the  plan  of  this  review  to  consider  its 
aeyeral  sections  seriatim  : 
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Seo.  1.  "  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this 
State  may  receive  a  jrood  comtimn  school  education." 

Several  pfeints  ot  the  greatest  importance  are  involved  in  these 
few  words  of  the  fundamental  law: 

1.  The  system  of  schools  which  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide,  must  be  "  thorough  and  efficienV'^  : 

2.  The  schools  so  provided  must  be  absolutely  "//•<?«"  .• 

3.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  furnished 
ie  indicated  in  the  phrase,  ^^  a  good  covrmwn  school  education^^^  and 

4.  The  benefits  of  this  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free 
schools,  are  to  be  enjoyed  alike  by  '*  M  the  children  of  this  JStatey 

Of  the  first  three  of  these  four  characteristics,  which  the  organic 
law  declares  shall  belong  to  the  system  of  common  schools  in  thid 
State,  I  shall  speak  at  another  time ;  they  are  all  highly  sugges- 
tive and  important  But  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  present  an- 
alysis is  to  point  out,  in  a  brief  practical  way,  the  modifications 
and  changes  effected  in  the  school  system  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, I  shall  remark  now  only  upon  the  fourth  and  last  ot  the 
foregoing  propositions. 

The  principle,  then,  is  established  by  this  first  Section  of  the 
8th  Article  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  State,  that  hereafter  all  the 
school-going  children  in  Illinois,  shall  be  equally  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  free  public  schools,  without  exception  or  discrimi- 
nation. All  the  youth  of  the  State  are,  and  henceforth  shall  be, 
equal  before  the  law,  in  respect  to  their  claims  to  a  good  common 
school  education.  "Whatever  laws  the  General  Assembly  may 
pass  in  relation  to  public  education,  whatever  system  of  common 
schools  may  be  adopted,  must  be  in  harmony  with  this  funda- 
mental principle.  And  whatever  inhibitive  or  restrictive  provi- 
sions there  may  be  in  any  existing  school  laws,  in  relation  to  free 
schools ;  whatever  therein  is  incompatible  or  in  conflict  with  this 
broad  and  catholic  rule  of  the  fundamental  law,  is  already  abro- 
gated by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Constitution  itbelf,  and  the 
school  system,  in  all  its  parts  and  operations,  muRt  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  new  Coni^ti- 
tution,  which  recognizes  no  distinctions  or  disabihties  among  the 
youth  of  the  State. 
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jtrSTIOE  AT  LAST. 

Haying  long  waited  and  watched  for  thi8  great  consnmmatioi 
and  having  done  what  little  I  conid  to  hasten  its  coming,  I  hail 
now  with  nnspeakable  satisfaction.  Of  all  the  wise  and  noble  pr< 
visions  of  the  new  organic  law  nnder  which  Illinois  is  hencefort 
to  work  out  her  destiny  as  a  commonwealth,  not  one  is  wiser  c 
nobler  than  that  which  drops  the  ballot  alike  into  every  hanc 
and,  with  impartial  justice,  dispenses  to  all  alike,  the  pricele^ 
blessings  of  intellectual  itnprovement  and  culture.  God  will  smil 
upon  the  Ststte  that  thus  remembers  the  children  of  a  poor  an 
despised  race,  reaching  out  to  them  the  helping  hand. 

But  what  is  the  immediate,  present  effect  of  this  declaration  c 
the  supreme  law,  upon  the  status  of  those  most  concerned,  in  n 
spect  to  education,  and  upon  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  ofi: 
cers  ? 

In  my  judgment,  the  right  to  a  good  common  school  education 
is  conferred  upon  colored  children,  equally  with  others,  by  thl 
section  of  the  8th  article,  ipso  facto;  that  the  right  fully  accrue^ 
and  attached,  when  the  new  Constitution  went  into  effect,  on  th 
8th  of  August,  1870  ;  and  that  since  that  date,  now,  and  hence 
forth,  school  directors,  and  other  boards  of  education  workinj 
nnder  the  general  law,  may  and  should  provide  for  the  free  edu 
cation  of  colored  children,  as  efficiently  and  thoroughly  as  for  th< 
education  of  white  children.  It  is  not  a  case  for  labored  interprc 
tation  or  construction  ;  the  language  of  the  supreme  law  is  tO( 
explicit  to  need  any  studied  interpretation,  and  it  is  as  peremp 
tory  as  it  is  clear :  ^^Shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  systen 
of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this  state  may  receiv/ 
a  good  common  school  education."  There  is  no  white,  no  bUck 
no  exception,  distinction  or  discrimination  in  this  language.  It 
scope  is  CO  extensive  with  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State.,  an^ 
the  boon  which  it  provides  is  for  every  child  in  the  Stato.  Tb 
only  question,  touching  the  matter  of  eligibility,  will  hereafter  be 
Is  this  youth  one  of  the  ^^children  of  this  State,"  and  of  lawfu 
school  age  ? 

But  while  the  Constitution,  as  the  paramount  law,  is,  in  and  o 
itself,  a  sufficient  warrant  and  authorization  for  boards  of  directon 
to  at  once  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  colored  per 
Bons,  and  imposes  upon  them  the  obligation  to  do  so,  yet  it  i 
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probably  trne  that  without  further  legislation  they  could  not  be 
compelled  to  make  such  provision,  should  they  not  be  inclined  to 
do  so,  voluntarily.  In  other  \^ords,  while  the  colored  people  may 
justly  claim  and  demand  an  immediate  participation  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  free  school  system,  in  virtue  of  the  express  provisions 
of  the  supreme  law,  no  means  would  seem  at  present  to  exiat 
whereby  they  can  enforce  their  claims,  should  a  board  of  directors 
be  indisposed  to  allow  them.  Th^  principle  of  equality  and  uni- 
versality in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  common  school  rights 
and  privileges,  is  enunciated  and  proclaimed  in  thfb  organic  law, 
and  by  that  principle  school  directors  may  and  should  be  at  onoe 
governed  in  their  action.  But  in  respect  to  remedial  or  coercive 
appliances,  where  school  oflScers  neglect  or  refuse  to  recognize  and 
carry  out  that  principle,  further  legislation  would  seem  to  be  ne- 
cessary. The  provisions  of  the  supreme  law,  in  respect  to  means 
of  redress,  are  yet  to  be  perfected  and  vitalized,  so  to  speak,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  before  the  rights  of  the  colored  people,  in 
the  premises,  can  be  promptly  enforced,  if  challenged  or  denied. 

Such  further  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  school 
system  into  harmonious  relations  with  the  new  Constitution,  in 
idl  respects,  cannot  be  withheld.  It  is  not  only  enjoined  in  the 
section  now  under  consideration,  but  also  in  the  Idth  section  of 
the  Schedule,  which  expres^^ly  declares  that  ''the  General  Assem- 
bly ehail  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  Constitution.''  So  that  whatever  obstructions  may  now 
lie  in  the  way,  or  may  be  interposed  to  prevent  the  complete  re- 
alization of  the  humane  and  just  intent  of  the  supreme  law,  cannot 
long  remain. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  there  is  a  general  disposition 
throughout  the  State,  to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  the  organic 
law,  at  once,  in  advance  of  any  supplementary  or  compulsory  legis- 
lation, in  respect  to  the  rights  of  people  of  color  to  the  benefits  of 
the  system  of  common  schools.  Boards  of  directors  have,  for  the 
most  parr,  already  included  colored  children  in  their  school  ar- 
rangements and  provisions  for  the  current  year,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  them  are  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State*— either  in  separate  schools  or  in  co-attendance  with 
other  children. 
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8EPABATB   B0H00L8. 

Tlie  qneetioo  whether  separate  schools  shall  be  provided  for 
colored  children,  or  whether  there  shall  be  the  same  schools  for 
all,  is  one  of  very  secondary  importance,  and  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  any  school  district  or 
commanity.  It  was  regarded  as  too  trivial  a  matter  for  mention, 
even,  in  the  new  Constitution,  and,  in  my  estimation,  the  Legisla- 
ture would  do  well  to  be  equally  silent  on  the  subject  It  is  one 
of  those  matters  which  involve  no  principle  worth  striving  about, 
and  which  are  best  left  to  regulate  themselves.  All  experience 
demonstrates  the  folly  and  futility  of  undertaking  to  control  a 
matter  of  tliat  kind  by  legislative  enactments.  The  result  has 
always  been  more  mischief  than  good. 

The  just  principle  is  established,  the  franchise  is  conferred,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  even  the  law-making  power,  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  shall  receive  a  good  common  school  education. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  supreme  authority  is  pledged  to  secure  this 
for  every  child  in  the  State,  white  or  black.  This  is  the  one  great 
&ct,  the  one  vital  point,  in  comparison  with  which  all  else  is 
trivial  and  unworthy  of  contention.  What  our  colored  citizens 
need,  what  they  and  their  friends  have  been  struggling  for,  is  the 
means  of  educating  their  children  ;  the  solid  boon  of  knowledge- 
culture/  not  the  paltry  privilege,  (if  it  be  such,)  the  empty  name, 
of  sitting  in  the  same  seats,  or  in  the  same  house,  with  white  chil- 
dren. This  great  right  to  fnee  education  they  now  enjoy,  this  in- 
estimable boon  has  been  conferred  upon  them.  Let  them  make 
the  most  of  it,  and  become  an  upright,  intelligent,  educated  people, 
and  all  other  questions  and  consequences  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  do  not  think  that  our  colored  citizens  can  a  ford  to  make 
a  noise  about  this  thing ;  it  is  unworthy  of  them,  and  of  that  honora- 
ble pride  and  seU-respect  which  should  animate  tl^em  in  their 
efforts  to  advance  their  race  in  the  higher  elements  of  civilization 
and  power.  I  know,  furthermore,  that  these  are  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  leading  minds  among  them,  many  of  whom  Jiave 
said  to  me  that  they  preferred  separate  sohoolb ;  that  they  did  not 
desire,  and  indeed  would  not  permit  their  children  to  go  where 
they  were  not  wanted,  and  where  they  would  be  exposed  to  un- 
feeliog  taunts  and  insults;  that  in  all  places  where  the  old  preju- 
dices exist,  it  would  be  better,  in  all  respects,  for  their  children  to 
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attend  separate  schools ;  that  thej  were  not  beggars  for  social  fa- 
vors, bot  merely,  as  citizenei,  demanded  an  equal  chance  with 
others  to  educate  their  children,  having  no  fears  that  when  educated 
they  would  be  able  to  got  on  in  the  world  and  take^care  of  them- 
selves. 

BBOAPITULATION. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  matter,  as  I  understand  it :  It  is 
the  right  and  the  imperative  duty  of  school  boards,  under  the  new 
Constitution,  to  provide  at  once  for  the  education  of  children  of 
color,  as  efficiently  and  thoroughly,  in  all  respects,  as  for  the  edu- 
cation of  white  children ;  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  it  is  op« 
tioual  with  them,  taking  into  account  the  state  of  opinion  and  feel- 
ing in  the  community,  the  wishes  of  the  colored  people  themselves^ 
and  the  best  good  of  all  the  schools  and  school  interests  concerned 
either  to  admit  them  to  the  same  school  with  the  whites,  or  to 
provide  separate  schools  for  them,  as  in  their  judgment  may  seem 
best ;  if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  a  board  of  directors  see 
fit  to  have  all  attend  the  same  school,  any  person  feeling  aggrieved 
has  the  privilege,  of  course,  of  trying  the  question  in  the  courts  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  elect  to  establish  separate 
schools,  their  right  to  do  so  could  be  tested  in  the  same  manner, 
but  until  so  tested,  their  decision  and  action,  whichever  oourse  is 
adopted,  will  be  final.  Should  the  question  ever  be  judicially 
tried,  under  either  form,  (as  it  probably  will  be,)  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  held  that  the  directors  have  discretion,  as  above 
stated,  and  that  their  course  in  the  premises,  whichever  it  may  be, 
will  be  sustained.  In  other  words,  the  ruling  will  doubtless  be, 
that  while  directors  mtist  provide  for  the  schooling  of  colored 
children,  as  fully  and  thoroughly  as  for  others,  they  may  do  this 
either  by  organizing  separate  schools,  or  otherwise,  as  they  judge 
best — that  while  the  colored  people  can  demand  the  education^ 
they  cannot  dictate  as  to  the  particular  schools  which  they  shall 
attend. 

ITLTIMATB  ISSUE   NOT    DOUBTFUL. 

With  prudence  and  common  sense,  this  problem  will  gradually 
and  safely  work  out  its  own  solution.  Prejudice  huA  coat^  will  bo 
the  two  antagonistic  forces  involved  in  most  instances,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  latter  will  be  likely  to  prevail.  When  the  continued 
indulgence  of  a  mere  prejudice  is  found  to  be  expensive,  it  is  not 
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probable  that  it  will  he  very  long  persisted  in.  The  conflict  of 
theee  two  opposing  elements  will  eepeciallj  appear  in  districts 
where  there  are  bat  a  few  colored  children — not  enough  for  a 
separate  school  of  reasonable  size.  There  are  a  great  many  such 
districts  in  the  State,  having  less  than  half  a  score,  each,  of  colored 
children  of  school  age.  Kow,  when  it  is  understood  that  these 
must  he jpTovid/sd for — that  they  cannot  be  neglected  or  ignored — 
that  there  is  room  for  them  in  the  schools  already  established, 
where  they  can  be  educated  without  a  dollar  of  additional  ex- 
pense, while  the  opening  of  separate  schools  would  involve  heavy 
outlays,  for  sites,  buildings,  teachers,  fuel  and  all  the  other  neces- 
sary accessories,  greatly  increasing  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
making  the  cost,  per  capita^  of  educating  this  handful  of  colored 
children  from  five  to  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  others — 
when  all  this  comes  to  be  perceived  and  reflected  upon,  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  same  state  of  things  must  continue  from  year 
to  year,  the  net  value  of  the  caste-feeling  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
,of  it  all,  will  be  apt  to  be  very  thoughtfully  reviewed,  and  most 
likely  given  up.  The  taxpayers  will  be  comforted  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  cannot,  after  all,  be  a  very  fearful  degradation  for  them 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
each  chamber  of  which  a  colored. man  now  sits  daily  side  by  side 
with  the  white  members  of  those  august  bodies. 

In  districts  having  colored  children  in  sutBcient  numbers  for 
separate  schools  of  economical  size,  this  argument  will,  of  coursOi 
be  without  force,  or  of  very  little  force,  since,  in  such  cases,  ad- 
ditional school  accommodations  must  be  provided  at  any  rate.  In 
these  cases  it  will  bo  for  the  directors  and  people,  both  white  and 
colored,  to  decide  what  course  to  pursue,  and  should  the  prefer- 
ence be  for  separate  schools,  such  preference,  whether  wise  or 
otherwise,  can  at  least  be  indulged  without  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  taxation.  In  many  such  cases  it  may  be  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  separate  schools  will  be  advisable.  They  will  certainly 
be  advisable  where  the  schools  of  a  district  would  be  broken  up 
or  imperilled  by  pursuing  the  other  course.  Wiser  counsels  are 
sure  to  prevail  in  the  end. 

INVIOLABILITY  OF  THE  FUNDS. 

Passing  to  the  2d  Section  of  the  8th  Article,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing provisions : 
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^^Atl  lands,  moneys,  or  Dther  property,  donated,  granted  or  re* 
ceived,  for  school,  college,  seminary  or  university  purposes,  and 
-the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  objects  for 
which  such  gifts  or  grants  were  made." 

By  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  strong  safeguards  of  the 
supreme  law  are  wisely  thrown  around  all  of  these  common  school 
fnnde,  and  other  educational  funds  and  property,  towards  which 
the  State  sustains  the  most  sacred  fiduciary  relations.  These 
treasures,  bestowed  upon  the  State,  in  its  infancy,  by  the  munifi- 
cent hand  and  wise  forethought  of  the  General  Government,  and 
consecrated  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  people,  are 
thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  peril  from  any  qaprices  of  legis- 
lation,  or  any  sudden  temptations  arising  from  the  stress  of  possi- 
ble financial  embarrassments,  or  from  the  importunate  demands  of 
a  depleted  treasury.  It  is  eminently  fit  and  proper  that  the  Con- 
stitution itself  should  answer  for  the  safety,  and  guard  against  the 
perversion  of  these  funds. 

HO  JLPPBOPSIATIONS  FOB  SECTARIAN  PITBPOSES.  / 

The  3d  Section  of  the  Article  on  education  is  as  follows : 
"Neither  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any  county,  city,  town, 
township,  school  district,  or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever 
make  any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever, 
anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help 
support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution,  controlled  by  any- 
church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever ;  nor  shall  any  grant 
or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other  personal  property,  ever  be 
made  by  the  State,  or  any  such  public  corporation,  to  any  church, 
or  for  any  sectarian  purpose." 

This  is  a  remarkable  section,  and  if  the  article  on  education  had 
contained  no  other,  it  would  not  have  been  in  vain.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly strong,  sweeping  and  emphatic,  and  will  prove  of  incalcu- 
lable value,  both  positively  and  negatively,  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  common  school  system  of  Illinois.  It  provides  that 
no  part  of  any  public  school  fund,  or  of  any  other  public  fund, 
shall  ever  be  appropriated,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  General 
Assembly,  or  by  any  school,  municipal,  or  other  public  corpora- 
tion, for  the  support  or  maintenance,  or  to  assist  in  the  support  or 
maintenance,  of  any  schoul  or  institution  of  learning,  of  any  kind, 
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grade  or  description  whatever,  that  is  controlled  by  any  particu- 
lar church,  or  by  any  religious  sect  or  denomination,  under  any 
circumstances  or  upon  any  pretext  whatsoever.  It  also  forbids, 
with  like  explicit  emphasis,  the  bestowal,  by  grant,  donation  or 
otherwise,  by  the  General  Assembly  or  any  such  public  corpora- 
tion, of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  upon  any  church,  or  in  aid 
of  any  sectarian  purpose  whatever. 

These  provisions  of  the  organic  law  are  timely  and  wise.  That 
they  are  so,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but 
from  what  has  already  been  done  by  some  State  Legislatures, 
from  the  extraordinary  proceedings  recently  had  in  several  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  country,  and  from  the  hostile  and  defiant  atti- 
tude recently  assumed  by  certain  sectari&n  organs  and  dignitaries, 
in  respect  to  public  education. 

THB  DANGER  NOT  IMAGINABT. 

The  very  thing,  substantially,  has  already  occurred  in  another 
State,  which  these  stern  ^  inhibitions  oi  our  new  Constitution  are 
designed  to  prevent,  and  which  they  do  most  effectually  prevent, 
in  this  State.  The  extraordinary  and  startling  spectacle  has  ac- 
tually been  presented  to  the  American  people,  of  the  appropria- 
tion, under  legislative  sanction,  of  immense  sums  of  money  for 
the  benefit  and  support  of  denominational  and  sectarian  schools — > 
uf  schools  exclusively  managed  and  controlled  by  particular  sects 
and  churches,  and  especially  designed  to  advance  the  interests 
and  inculcate  the  tenets  of  said  denominations  and  sects.  The 
fact  that,  thus  far,  the  monstrous  perversion  of  the  public  school 
funds  in  the  State  referred  to  has  practically  enured  to  the  chief 
benefit  of  one  particular  church,  or  in  the  ratio  of  about  six  to  one, 
does  not  affect  the  principle  involved,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large,  and  upon  the 
vital  spirit  of  our  civil  institutions  and  polity,  would  be  no  greater 
and  no  less,  had  any  other  religious  sect  been  the  favored  benefi- 
ciary. It  is  the  gigantic  and  portentious  scheme  itself,  thus  inau- 
gurated in  a  great  State,  and  not  the  particular  sect  which,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  is  so  far  the  chief  beneficiary,  that  should  chal- 
lenge the  gravest  attention  of  the  people.  It  is  in  view  of  these 
facts  and  tendencies,  of  these  real,  not  imaginary  dangers,  that  we 
may  well  commend  and  rejoice  in  the  political  wisdom  and  fore- 
oast  of  the  men  who  have  erected  this  impassable  barrier  in  our 
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own  enpreme  law  afrainst  the  enemies  of  free  schools  and  the 
machinations  of  sectarian  crafL 

Happily,  the  peril  has  been  averted, from  this  State,  in  advance, 
by  the  iirm  intrenchment  within  the  body  of  the  fandamentai  law, 
of  provisions  which  will  render  any  attempt  at  similar  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  a  palpable  viola- 
tion of  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

This  is  a  very  grave  matter,  and  well  it  is  that  it  has  been  con- 
sidered and  settled,  in  favor  of  the  right,  before  it  became  embar- 
rassed and  embittered  by  any  actual  movements,  here,  toward  the 
disintegration  of  the  school  fund  for  sectarian  or  other  unlawful 
purposes.  There  is  no  cause  for  excitement  or  heat  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question.  It  is  one  of  commanding  importance,  vi- 
tally affecting  the  present  and  future  of  a  great  public  interest. 
In  its  inevitable  relations  and  consequences,  it  involves  the  sta- 
bility, integrity  and  ever-increasing  usefulness  and  power  of  the 
whole  system  and  policy  of  free  public  schools  in  these  United 
States,  or  the  gradual  disintegration  and  enervation  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  its  ultimate  overthrow  and  destruction,  in  all  the  States, 
and  in  every  place.  This  is  too  plain  for  argument.  Once  com- 
mence to  make  appropriations  from  the  State  treasury  or  from 
the  general  school  fund,  to  one  denominational  school,  and  there 
will  be  no  consistent  stopping-place  till  all  such  schools  receive  an 
equal  or  proportional  gratuity— once  permit  any  sect  or  church 
to  have  and  control  its  share  of  the  school  fund,  and,  of  inexora- 
ble necessity,  and  in  all  fairness  and  equity,  the  same  right  must 
sooner  or  later  be  conceded  to  every  church  or  sect,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  public  education,  as  an  organized  State  system,  is  in 
ruins  at  once.  The  State,  from  its  high  position  as  the  directing 
and  controlling  head  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  designed  to 
make  intelligent  citizens  of  all  the  youth  within  its  borders,  and 
to  tit  them  for  the  rightuse  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government, 
descends  to  the  ignoble  status  of  a  mere  agent  and  almoner  of  the 
sects.  There  is  no  middle  ground — no  stopping  place.  It  must 
be  the  whole  system,  the  whole  school  fund,  intact  and  inviolable, 
or  no  system,  no  State  school  fund  at  all. 

The  principle  which  has  thus  been  incorporated  into  our  Con- 
stitution can  not  be  successfully  assailed.  It  is  equally  fair  and 
just  to  all  the  people  of  the  State,  without  distinction.    Its  spirit 
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is  broad  and  catholic^  kind  and  charitable.  It  knows  no  sect 
or  denomination,  no  class  or  party,  in  Chnrch  or  State,  but 
only  iJie people^  of  whatever  sect  or  class  or  party.  With  the  dis- 
tinctive religious  tenets,  convictions  or  faiths  of  citizens,  it  meddles 
not,  but  leaves  them,  together  with  all  the  high  themes  of  man's 
Bpiritnal  relations  to  God  and  immortality,  to  the  chosen  ministers 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  to  the  appropriate  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities which  the  churches,  and  good  men,  are  successfally 
wielding  all  over  the  land.  It  simply  opens  the  door  of  every 
public  school  house  in  the  State  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
useful  secular  knowledge,  inviting  all,  providing  for  all,  excluding 
none.  Placing  the  right  and  duty  of  a  commonwealth  to  estab- 
lish free  schools,  and  to  provide  for  their  eflScient  maintenance 
and  support,  in  the  same  category  with  its  right  to  levy  taxes  to 
carry  on  the  government,  or  to  do  any  other  acts  which  a  sover- 
eign State  may  lawfully  do,  this  clause  of  the  organic  law  simply 
refuses  to  permit  the  school  funds  and  property  of  the  State  to  be 
perverted,  or  diverted  from  the  one  exclusive  purpose  for  which 
they  were  designed.  Its  doctrine  is,  that  a  particular  church  or 
sect  has  no  more  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  any  portion  of  the 
common  school  funds  or  property,  than  it  has  to  the  exclusive  use 
of  a  like  portion  of  any  of  the  other  common  revenues  of  the  State ; 
that  it  would  be  as  gross  an  abuse  of  the  funds  and  property  of 
the  State  to  allow  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  be  used  to  support 
the  schools  or  seminaries  of  a  particular  sect,  or  sects,  as  to  be- 
stow them  upon  any  other  purely  private  enterprises.  It  assumes 
that  the  educational  revenues  or  the  State,  the  public  school  houses, 
funds,  and  property,  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  the  people^ 
as  do  the  court-houses,  highways,  and  bridges — for  the  common 
use  of  all — the  exclusive  use  of  none.  Who  can  gainsay  these 
truths  ?  Who  can  successfully  assail  these  positions  ?  They  are 
invulnerable. 

SCHOOL   OFFICERS   AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Section  4.     "  No  teacher.  State,  county,  township,  or  district 

Bohcol  officer,  shall  be  interested  in  the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits  of 

any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture,  used  or  to  be  used,  in  any  school 

in  this  State,  with  which  such  officer  or  teacher  may  be  connected, 

under  such  penalties  as  may  be  provided  by  the  (General  Assem* 

bly." 

Vol.  I— 45 
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The  intent,  pnrposo  and  effect  of  this  section,  as  I  understand  it, 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

AS    TO    TEACHERS. 

It  forbids  any  teacher  to  sell,  &r  to  be  pecuniarily  interested  in 
the  sale,  proceeds  or  profits,  of  any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture, 
used  or  to  be  used,  in  any  school  with  which  he  is  connected,  that 
is,  any  school  of  which  or  in  which  ho  is  or  may  be  a  teacher, 
under  such  penalties  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe.  The  en- 
gaging in  any  such  business,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  pub- 
lie  school  teachers,  is  peremptorily  forbidden  by  this  section  of  the 
new  Constitution,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  accordance  witht  he  19th  section  of  the  Schedule,  to  pass  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  section 
into  full  effect,  that  is,  to  prescribe  the  proper  penalties  for  any 
infraction  of  the  same. 

The  interdiction  includes  all  text  books,  maps,  registers  and 
blanks  for  use  of  teachers ;  slates,  globes,  numerical  frames, 
and  geometrical  figures  ;  mathematical,  astronomical,  geograph  • 
ical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  machinery  and  devices  of  every 
name  and  sort,  designed  for  use  in  schools ;  and  every  class  and 
kind  of  school  furniture  and  fixtures,  l^o  teacher  can  be  pecuni- 
arily interested  or  concerned  in  the  sale  of  any  of  these  things  to, 
or  for  use  in,  his  own  school,  or  in  the  school  with  which  he  is 
connected  either  as  principal  or  assistant. 

If  a  teacher  of  distinguished  ability,  long  experience  and  emi- 
nent success,  prepares  a  book  on  some  branch  of  study,  into  which 
he  throws  the  strength  of  his  intellect,  the  gathered  treasures  of 
his  reading  and  thinking,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  his  lon}^  ex- 
perience in  the  school  room,  making  the  very  best  text-book  on 
that  subject  to  be  found  in  the  whole  land,  (many  of  our  choicest 
and  best  school-books  have  had  just  such  an  origin),  the  book  may 
be  used  in  every  other  school  in  the  State,  or  in  the  Union,  save 
only  in  that  of  the  author.  Before  he  can,  under  this  provision, 
allow  a  copy  to  be  sold  to,  or  for  use  in  his  own  school,  he  must 
divest  himself  of  any  pecuniary  interest  ho  may  have  in  such  book, 
or  resign  his  place  as  teacher. 

AS  TO  SCHOOL   DIRECTORS. 

It  forbids  School  Directors  to  sell,  or  to  be  pecuniarily  interested 
in  the  sale,  or  in  the  proceeds  or  profits  arising  from  the  sale,  of 
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any  books,  apparatus  or  furniture,  to  the  schools  of  the  particular 
dietrictB  witli  which  such  directors  are  connected,  that  is,  to  the 
schools  in  the  districts  of  which  they  are,  respectively,  the  direc- 
tors. 

Hence,  if  a  school  director  is  a  bookseller,  for  instance,  he  may 
sell  school-books  to  the  pupils  and  teachers,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils  and  teachers,  of  any  and  all  other  schools  in  the  State,  pr 
out  of  the  State ;  but  he  can  not  sell  the  same  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers,  or  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  school  or 
schools  in  his  own  district^  under  such  penalties  as  may  bo  provi- 
ded by  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  village  in  which  the  direc- 
tor, whose  business  is  bookselling,  resides,  chances  to  be  divided 
into  two  school  districts,  he  may  sell  to  the  scholars  of  the  district 
of  which  he  is  not  a  director,  but  should  be  mindful  not  to  sell  to 
pupils  belonging  to  the  school  or  district  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected. A  director  is  "connected,"  in  the  sense  of  that  word  as 
used  in  this  section,  with  all  the  schools  of  or  in  the  district  of 
which  he  is  a  director,  and  with  no  others,  and  the  prohibition  ex- 
tends precisely  that  far,  and  no  further.  In  the  case  supposed,  if 
the  director  desires  to  continue  to  sell  school-books  to  be  used  in 
his  own  district,  he  must  first  resign  the  office  of  school  director, 
after  which  ho  may  safely  proceed. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  sell- 
ing, by  a  school  director,  of  books,  applies  equally  to  the  selling, 
by  such  person,  of  school  apparatus  and  furniture.  A  director 
may  deal  in  those  articles,  or  in  either  or  any  of  them,  to  any  ex- 
tent, provided  he  carefully  refrains  from  selling  anything  for  use 
in  the  schools  of  his  own  district.  He  may  have  invented  a  su- 
perior desk,  chair,  seat,  blackboard,  ventilating  or  heating  appa- 
ratus, etc.  Every  school  in  the  State  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
invention,  save  only  those  of  his  own  district ;  before  he  can  sell 
to  these,  or  be  in  any  manner  interested  in  such  sale,  he  must  re- 
sign his  oBice  as  director. 

Not  only  is  a  school  director  forbidden  to  sell  on  his  own  ac- 
count, as  a  dealer  or  manufacturer,  any  book,  apparatus  or  furni- 
ture, to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  his  own  district,  but  he  is  also 
equally  forbidden  to  sell,  or  to  be  interested  in  the  proceeds  or 
profits  of  any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture,  as  the  factor  or  agent 
of  others,  so  far  as  the  schools  of  his  own  district  are  concerned. 
He  cannot  sell  any  of  these  articles  on  commission,  or  otherwise, 
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any  more  than  on  bis  own  account.  The  scope  of  the  section  is 
still  more  extensive ;  it  forbids  a  director  to  enter  into  any  ar- 
rangement with  school-book  publishers,  or  manufacturers  of 
school  furniture  and  apparatus,  under  which,  for  a  consideration, 
such  as  a  percentage  on  the  sales  made,  or  orders  procured,  etc., 
he  agrees  to  recommend  any  of  said  articles,  or  to  use  his  influ- 
ence to  secure  their  adoption  and  use  in  the  schools  of  his  district. 
For  he  would  thus  become  "interested"  in  the  business,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section  of  the  Constitution.  The  object  is  to 
cut  up,  root  out,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  from  the  school  system 
of  the  State,  the  practice  of  meddling  and  trafficking,  for  gain,  by 
school  officers,  in  school  books,  furniture  and  apparatus.  This  is 
effectually  do^e,  in  the  case  of  directors,  so  far  as  their  own 
schools  are  concerned. 

A8  TO  TRUSTEES  AND  TKEASUKKR8. 

The  prohibition  also  includes  and  applies  to  township  trustees 
and  treasurers,  and  with  a  wider  range  of  meaning.  These  offi- 
cers are  "connected,"  in  the  sense  of  this  section,  with  all  of  the 
schools  of  their  respective  townships,  and  hence,  no  township 
school  trustee,  or  treasurer,  can  be  "interested  in  the  sale,  pro- 
ceeds or  profits  of  any  book,  apparatus,  or  furniture,  used  or  to 
be  used,  in  any  school"  of  the  township  in  which  such  trustee  or 
treasurer  is  an  officer,  under  such  penalties  as  the  Legislature  may 
prescribe.  As,  in  the  case  of  directors,  the  inhibition  applies  to 
all  the  schools  of  the  particular  district  of  which  they  are  the 
directors,  and  to  no  others,  so  in  the  case  of  township  officers,  the 
injunction  extends  to  all  the  schools  of  the  particular  township  of 
which  they  are  the  school  officers,  and  to  no  others.  And  the  re- 
marks made  under  the  preceding  head,  concerning  the  acts  and 
things  which  directors  are  forbidden  to  do  in  the  premises,  ajiply, 
all  and  singular,  to  township  school  officers. 

AS  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

County  school  officers  are  also  embraced  within  the  prohibitory 
provisions  of  this  section.  As  county  superintendents  of  schools 
are  the  only  county  school  officers,  strictly  speaking,  known  to 
our  present  school  system,  they  are  the  officers  here  designated 
and  intended.  These  county  superintendents  are  "connected,^' 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  with  all  the  public  schools  in 
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their  respective  counties,  just  as  trustees  atid  directors  are  *^cod- 
nected'^  with  all  the  schools  in  the  limits  of  their  respective  town- 
ships and  districts.      Hence,  county  superintendents  of  schools 
throughout  the  State,  are  forbidden,  by  the  supreme  law,  under 
such  penalties  as  may  be  provided  by  the  General  Assembly,  to 
"be  interested  in  the  sale,  proceeds  or  profit8|  of  any  book,  appa- 
ratus or  furniture,  used  or  to  be  used  in  any  school"  within  the 
limits  of  their    respective  counties.      A  county  superintendent 
cannot,  while  holding  that  office,  sell  any  book,  apparatus  or  fur, 
nitare,  used  or  to  be  used  (that  is,  either  directly  or  indirectly.) 
ID  any  school  of  his  county.     He  cannot  do  this  either  on  his  own 
account,  or  on  the  account  of  others.     If  any  such  superintendent 
is  pursuing  the  vocation  of  book  seller,  or  dealer  in  or  manufactu. 
rer  of  school  apparatus  or  scliool  furniture,  in  addition  to  his  offi- 
cial duties,  he  must  discontinue   the  sale  of  any  and  all  of  such 
articles  to  the  schools  of  his  own  county,  or  resign  his  office — the 
two  employments  are  virtually  declared  by  the  new  Constitution 
to  be  incompatible,  and  they  cannot  both  be  pursued  by  the  same 
person  at  the  same  time.     In  like  manner,  it  is  the   intention  of 
this  section  to  forbid,  and  it  does  forbid,   a  county  superintendent 
of  schools  to  act,  for  a  consideration,  as  the  agent  of  any  pub- 
lisher of  school-books,  or  manufacturers  or  vendors  of  school  fur- 
niture or  apparatus,  with  a  view  to  the  sale,  introduction  and  use 
thereof  in  the  schools  of  his  county ;  or  to  receive  and  sell  the 
same  to  said  schools  on   commission  ;  or  to  agree  with  any  such 
parties,  for  a  consideration,  to  use  his  personal  influence,  or  official 
recommendation  or  authority,  in  favor  of  such  articles,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  thereof,  or  any  of  them  ;  or  to  be  in  any  manner 
pecuniarily  connected  with  or  concerned  in  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  of  any  of  the  articles  included  within  the  terms  of  the 
prohibition,  in  any  of  the  schools  of  his  own  county.    As  direc- 
tors are  restricted,  in  the  premises,  by  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
districts,  and   trustees  by  the  limits  of  their  own  township,  so  the 
interdictions  imposed  upon  county  superintendents  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  counties. 

AS  TO  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  same  provisions,  injunctions  and  penalties  apply  to  State 
school  officers.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  the  only  one  who,  under  our  present  system,  can  be  properly 
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considered  a  State  school  officer,  and  he  is  therefore  forbidden, 
equally  with  the  rest,  to  engage  in  the  school-book,  or  school  ap- 
paratus and  furniture  business,  under  such  i)enalties  as  may  be 
provided  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Adopting  the  same  interpretation  as  before,  which  I  am  confi- 
dent is  the  true  one,  and  it  follows  that  since  the  State  Superin- 
tendent is  officially  *'connected"  with  all  the  public  schools  in 
the  State,  he  cannot  be  interested  in  the  sale,  proceeds  or  i)rotit8 
of  any  book,  apparatus  or  furniture,  used  or  to  be  used,  in  any 
school  in  Illinois,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  nor  do  any  of  the 
acts  or  things  with  reference  to' the  school-book  and  furniture  busi- 
ness, in  the  State,  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  county,  town  and  district  officers  and  teachers  are  for- 
bidden to  do  in  their  respective  counties,  townships,  districts,  and 
echools. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  spirit,  intent,  meaning  and  scope  of  the 
41  h  Section  of  the  8th  Article  of  our  new  organic  law.  The  object 
which  the  Convention  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  is  highly  com- 
mendable. That  object  undoubtedly  was  utterly  to  eliminate 
and  eradicate  from  the  school  system,  the  reprehensible  and  mis- 
chievous practice  of  school-officers  and  teachers  becoming  active 
agents  of  school-book  publishers,  and  of  makers  and  vendors  of 
school  furniture  and  apparatus,  to  the  neglect,  more  or  less,  of 
their  own  proper  duties,  the  injury  of  the  schools,  and  the  ex- 
pense and  detriment  of  the  people,  through  the  frequent  changes 
of  books  and  other  articles  brought  about  by  the  interested  pei- 
sistency  of  the  persons  so  engaged.  "Whether  the  evil  which  it 
is  thus  sought  to  remedy  is  huch,  or  has  been  such,  in  this  Stale, 
as  to  demand  or  suggest  these  sweeping  provisions ;  or  whether 
they  were  directed,  prudentially,  towards  the  future,  without  spe- 
cial reference  to  any  real  or  supposed  facts  in  the  past  or  present, 
I  am  not  able  to  say,  nor  is  it  of  importance  to  inquire. 

OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  fifih  and  last  section  of  the  article  on  Education,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  may  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each 
county,  whose  qualifications,  powers,  duties,  compensation,  and 
time  and  manner  of  election,  and  term  of  office,  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law." 
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Kespecting  our  present  chief  county  Bchool  oflBcer,  the  provis- 
ions of  the  new  Constitution  are  simply  permissive,  as  will  be 
seen,  not  mandatory.  That  oflBcer  may  be  continued  in  his  pres- 
ent relations  to  the  supervisory  department  of  the  system,  or  those 
relations  may  be  modified,  or  the  oflice  itself,  in  its  present  form, 
may  be  dispensed  with,  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  the  future 
development  and  exigencies  of  the  school  system  may  seem  to 
require.  In  some  States  there  is  a  plan  of  school  supervision  by 
Congressional  and  State  Senatorial  districts  ;  in  others,  as  in  !New 
York,  there  may  be  two  or  more  superintendents  in  large  and 
populous  counties  ;  and  in  others  still,  there  is  only  town  or  towu- 
sbip  supervision,  in  addition  to  State  superintendence. 

It  was  no  doubt  to  keep  the  way  open  for  the  adoption  of  some 
one  of  these  modes  of  supervision,  or  of  some  plan  diflferent  from 
and  better  than  any  of  them,  should  such  be  devised,  or  should 
any  such  change  be  hereafter  expedient,  that  the  question  of  the 
county  superintendency  was  left  in  the  form  that  it  is  in  the  or- 
ganic law.  I  am  disposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  was  wise.  I 
can  emphatically  say  that  I  do  not  now  know  of  anything  that 
could  be  substituted  for  our  present  form  of  county  supervision 
from  which  better  results  could,  upon  the  whole,  be  reasonably 
anticipated  ;  nor  should  I  know  where  to  look  for  anything  bet- 
ter. But  it  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  developments  of  the 
future  may  reveal  a  more  eflScient  method,  and  should  it  be  so, 
the  way  will  be  open  for  its  adoption.  Certain  it  is  that  more, 
not  less,  of  close,  faithful,  honest  supervision  is  needed.  Had  we 
the  township-district  system,  as  recommended  and  explained  at 
large  in  the  Sixth  Biennial  Beport,  with  an  efficient  town  inspec- 
tor in  every  such  district,  retaining  the  present  county  superinten- 
dency as  it  is,  I  should  regard  our  system,  in  respect  to  supervis- 
ion, as  about  complete.  There  need  be  no  apprehension  that  the 
present  plan  of  county  supervision  will  be  dispensed  with,  until 
some  better  one  is  devised. 

In  article  nine,  entitled  ^^Kevenue,^^  there  are  some  provisions 
bearing,  more  or  less  closely,  upon  the  administration  of  the 
school  system : 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION. 

The  third  section  of  said  article  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions : 
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"  The  property  of  the  State,  counties,  and  other  manicipal  cor- 
porations, both  real  and  personal,  and  such  other  property  as  may 
be  used,  exclusively,  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies, 
for  school^  religious,  cemetery  and  charitable  purposes,  may  be 
exempted  from  taxation ;  but  such  exemption  shall  be  only  by 
general  law." 

These  provisions  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  the  old 
Constitution,  same  article  and  section,  but  are  more  particular  and 
explicit.  It  will  be  noted  that  only  such  school  property  as  is  used 
^^  exclvsively  "  for  school  purposes,  can  be  exempted  from  taxation. 
Thus,  if  a  board  of  school  directors,  as  a  corporation,  own  real 
estate,  the  benefits  of  this  section  attach  to  so  much  thereof,  only, 
as  is  actually  and  exclusively  used  for  school  purposes;  that  is, 
to  the  school  house  and  its  equipments,  the  site  on  which  the 
school  house  stands,  and  the  grounds  immediately  connected 
therewith.  Should  the  board  come  into  the  possession  of  other 
real  estate,  not  required  or  used  for  school  purposes,  such  prop- 
erty, though  belonging  to  the  school  corporation,  could  not  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  So,  if  a  school  house  is  built  with  a  hall 
in  the  upper  story,  designed  not  for  the  occupancy  or  use  of  the 
school,  but  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  other  parties,  such  hall 
or  room,  not  being  used  for  school  purposes,  would  be  liable  to 
taxation,  under  a  literal  construction  of  the  language  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Other  applications  of  the  principle  here 
laid  down,  will  readily  occur  to  all  who  reflect  upon  it  It  may 
also  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  exemption,  as  thus  defined  and 
limited,  is  in  harmony  with  the  rulings  of  our  supreme  court  in 
several  cases  that  arose  under  the  old  Constitution  and  laws.  The 
intent  seems  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
immunity  from  taxation,  whereby,  in  the  past,  school,  and  other 
educational  corporations  have  held  vast  tracts  of  land  from  which 
the  State  could  derive  no  revenue ;  the  effect  being,  of  course,  to 
increase  the  tax^s  of  those  having  or  claiming  no  such  immunities. 

DEFAULT.  AS  CUSTODIAN. 

Section  lU  "  No  person  who  is  in  default  as  collector  or  cus- 
todian of  money  or  property  belonging  to  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion, shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  or  under  such  corporation." 

This  provision  touches  the  school  system  in  respect  to  township 
treasurers,  who  are  the  custodians  of  all  school  funds.      If  any 
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BQch  treasarm*  default,  he  cannot  continue  to  hold  the  office  of 
treasurer,  and  he  also  thereby  becomee  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
trustee  of  schools  in  said  townslup. 

INDEBTEDNESS  LIMITED  TO  FIVE  PER  CENT. 

The  twelfth  section  of  this  article  ^9th)  vitally  affects  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  in  certain  impor- 
tant fioancial  matters.'    It  is  as  follows: 

"No  county,  city,  township,  9chool  district^  or  other  mnnidpal 
corporation,  shall  be  allowed  to  become  indebted  in  any  manner 
or  for  any  purpose,  to  an  amount,  inclnding  existing  indebtedness, 
io  the  aggregate  exceeding  five  per  cenhun  on  the  value  of  the 
taxable  property  therein,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  last  assessment 
for  State  and  county  taxes,  previoas  to  the  incurring  of  such 
indebtedness.  Any  county,  city,  school  distriety  or  other  munici- 
pal corporation,  incurring  any  indebtedness  as  aforesaid,  shall,  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  of  doing  so,  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  di- 
rect annual  tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  debt,  as  it 
falls  due,  and  also  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principal  thereof,  with- 
in twenty  years  from  the  time  of  contracting  the  same.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  county,  city,  township, 
Bchool  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation,  from  issuing  their 
bonds  in  compliance  with  any  vote  of  the  people  which  may  have 
been  had  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  in  pursuance 
of  any  law  providing  therefor." 

By  these  provisions  of  the  new  organic  law,  the  47th  section  of 
the  general  school  law  is  greatly  modified,  and  a  new  rule  of  ac- 
tion under  said  section  must  hereafter  be  adopted.  Said  47th  sec- 
tioD  is  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  in  the  State  school  law,  which 
confers  upon  local  school  boards  or  corporations,  the  power  of  cre- 
ating a  debt  for  school  purposes.  The  change  necessary  in  future 
transactions  under  that  section,  will  appear  from  the  following 
analysis  and  comparison : 

The  47th  section  of  the  general  school  law,  which  has  been  in 
force  and  the  rule  of  action  in  the  premises,  for  the  past  ten  years, 
IB  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  building  school  houses,  or  purchasing 
•chool  sites,  or  for  repairing  and  improving  the  same,  the  direc- 
tors, by  a  vote  of  the  people,  may  borrow  money,  issuing  bonds 
^ecuted  by  the  officers,  or  at  least  two  members  of  the  board,  in 
'     Vol.  1—4(5 
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sums  of  not  less  than  one  hnndred  dollars ;  bnt  the  rate  of  inter- 
est shall  not  exceed  ten  per  cent. ;  nor  shall  the  snm  borrowed  in 
any  one  year  exceed  five  per  cent,  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district." 

It  will  be  seen  that,  under  the  foregoing  section,  it  has  hereto- 
fore been  competent  for  a  board  of  directors,  when  so  authorized 
bj  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  borrow  money,  that  is,  to  contract  a 
debt,  equal  in  amount  to  five  per  centum  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district,  but  not  to  exceed  that  amount  in  any  one  year. 
This  is  the  vital  point.  If  the  school-house  proposed  to  be  built, 
required  an  amount  greater  than  could  be  realized  by  a  levy  of 
five  per  centum,  they  could  levy  that  rate,  or  less,  the  first  year, 
and  the  same  rate,  or  less,  the  next  year,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
amount  desired  was  raised.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  debt  that  could  be  contracted  for  building  purposes, 
provided  the  people  voted  it,  and  the  sum  borrowed  in  any  single 
year  did  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district 

It  will  be  further  observed  that  there  were  no  limits  imposed  as 
to  the  length  of  time  that  such  debts  might  run,  nor  any  require- 
ments as  to  the  levy  of  tax  to  pay  the  interest  thereon,  and  the 
principal  thereof,  when  they  severally  fell  due.  Such  taxes  were 
sometimes  levied,  or  authorized  by  vote  to  be  levied,  at  the  time 
the  debt  was  contracted,  while  at  other  times  the  tax  necessary  to 
meet  the  interest  and  principal  as  they  matured,  was  not  levied 
till  afterwards — in  some  instances  long  afterwards. 

Under  the  new  Constitution,  directors,  in  borrowing  money  un- 
der the  47th  section  of  the  general  school  law,  must  observe  the 
following  points : 

1.  The  debt  which  it  is  proposed  to  contract,  or  the  amount 
borrowed,  cannot  under  any  circumstances,  or  at  any  time,  exceed 
in  the  a^gregaie^  five  per  centum  on  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district ;  and  in  determining  this  amount,  any  existing  indebted- 
ness must  be  included.  Hence,  a  rate  of  from  one  to  five  per 
centum  cannot  be  levied  from  year  to  year,  irrespective  of  the  ac- 
cumulating aggregate,  as  heretofore,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  the  total  of  indebtedness  amounts  to  five  per  centum  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property,  no  more  money  can  be  borrowed, 
no  addition  can  be  made  to  the  debt,  under  any  circumstances  or 
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for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  debt  must  first  be  reduced  below 
that  point,  before  any  more  bonds  can  be  issued. 

2.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  money  that  may  be^  borrowed, 
or  the  aggregate  of  indetedness  that  may  be  incurred,  the  latest 
assessment  for  State  and  county  taxes  must  be  taken  as  the  basis. 
Five  per  centum  on  such  assessed  valuation,  is  the  maximum 
amount  that  can  be  borrowed  by  any  board  of  directors. 

8.  No  district  bonds  can  be  issued  until  the  directors  shall  have 
been  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  levy  and  collect  a 
direct  annual  tax,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  bonds,  as 
it  falls  due,  and  to  discharge  the  principal  when  it  becomes  paya- 
ble. Provision  for  the  punctual  payment  of  both  interest  and 
principal,  must  be  made  before,  and  as  a  condition  of  the  issuance 
of  the  bonds.  The  fact  that  such  provision  has  been  made,  by 
competent  authority,  for  the  necessary  tax  to  pay  the  debt,  should 
be  set  forth  on  the  face  of  the  bonds,  for  the  information  and  pro- 
tection of  the  bond-holders. 

4-.  No  school  district  bonds  can  be  drawn,  issued  or  sold  to  run 
for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  years. 

5.  If  the  people  of  any  school  district,  in  pursuance  of  the 
47th  section  of  the  school  law,  had,  by  regular  vote,  authorized 
and  instructed  their  directors  to  borrow  money  and  issue  the  bonds 
of  the  district  thereof,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, said  directors  may  issue  the  bonds  so  voted,  according  to  the 
terms  and  condition  of  such  vote,  notwithstanding  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  debt  thereby  created  may  exceed  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  new  Constitution.  The  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment are  prospective,  not  retroactive,  in  their  effect. 

OO^^TY  OFFICERS. 

The  new  Constitution,  article  10,  section  8,  provides  for  and 
requires  the  election  of  the  following  officers  in  every  county  of 
the  State,  viz :  County  jndge,  sheriff,  county  clerk,  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court,  treasurer,  surveyor  and  coroner.  As  previously  re- 
marked, the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  recog- 
nized and  permisaively  provided  for  in  the  5th  section  of  the  8th 
article.  Hence,  so  long  as  that  office  remains  in  the  school  sys- 
tem it  is  a  county  office,  and,  as  such,  it  is  subject,  I  suppose,  to 
the  provisions  of  the  10th  section  of  said  article  10,  in  respect  to 
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the  qnestion  of  compensation.    Assnming  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  what  those  provisions  are. 

By  said  section  10  of  said  article  10,  all  county  officers  are  di- 
vided, with  respect  to  compensation,  into  seven  classes,  on  the 
basis  of  population,  as  follows : 

1st  Class. — Population  20,000  or  less ;  compensation  not  more 
than  $1500  per  annum. 

2d  Class  —Population  20,000  to  80,000  ;  $2000  per  annum. 

8d  Class.— Population  80,000  to  50,000  ;  $2500  per  annum. 

4th  Class.— Population  60,000  to  70,000 ;  $3000  per  annum. 

6th  Class.— Population  70,000  to   100,000 ;  $3500  per  annum. 

6th  Class.— Population  100,000  to  250,000 ;  $4000  per  annum. 

7th  Class.— Population  360,000 ;  $5000  per  annum,  or  $1000 
additional  for  each  additional  100,000  inhabitants. 

By  section  11  of  the  same  article,  it  is  also  provided  that  the 
compensation  of  each  class  of  county  officers  shall  be  uniform  ia 
the  class  of  couoties  to  which  they  respectively  belongs  It  is  fur- 
ther provided  in  said  section  11,  that  the  compensation  prescribed 
in  the  previous  section  shall  apply  only  to  officers  hereafter  elec- 
ted, but  that  all  fees  established  by  special  laws  shall  cease  at  the 
adoptioD  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  the  officers  affected  by  such 
special  laws  shall  receive  only  the  fees  or  compensation  provided 
by  general  law. 

Section  12,  of  article  10,  is  as  follows : 

^'AU  laws  fixing  the  fees  of  State,  CQunty  and  township  officers, 
shall  terminate  with  the  terms,  respectively,  of  those  who  may  be 
in  office  at  the  meeting  of  the  first  General  Assembly  after  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution ;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall, 
by  general  law,  uniform  in  its  operation,  provide  for  and  regulate 
the  fees  of  said  officers,  and  their  successors,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
same  to  a  reasonable  compensation  for  services  actually  rendered. 
But  the  General  Assembly  may,  by  general  law,  classify  the 
counties,  by  population,  into  not  more  than  three  classes,  and  reg- 
ulate the  fees  according  to  class.  This  article  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  the  General  Assembly  of  the  power  to  reduce 
the  fees  of  existing  officers.'' 

Assuming  that  county  superintendents  of  schools,  so  long  as 
their  election  continues  to  be  provided  for  by  law,  are  county  offi- 
cers within  the  meaning  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  hence  that 
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they,  as  ench,  are  included  Id,  and  sabject  to,  all  the  provisions  of 
article  10,  in  relation  to  other  county  ofScers,  the  whole  subject 
may  be  thus  summed  up : 

1.  These  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution,  in  respect  to  com- 
pensation, do  not  apply  to  the  county  superintendents  of  schools 
now  in  office,  or  to  any  of  them,  but  only  to  those  who  may  here- 
after be  elected. 

2.  All  special  laws,  prescribing  the  fees  or  compensation  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  ceased  when  the  new  Constitu- 
tion went  into  effect,  August  8,  1870,  since  which  time  all  county 
superintendents  have  been  entitled  to  the  compensation  provided 
by  general  law,  and  to  no  other.  This  includes  all  the  special  acts 
giving  or  allowing  to  county  superintendents  of  schools  in  certain 
counties,  a  compensation,  or  rate  of  compensation,  different  from 
that  prescribed  and  provided  by  the  la^t  general  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  will  continue  to  be  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
the  only  one,  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  those  now  in 
office,  unless  sooner  modified  or  repealed  by  the  Legislature. 

3.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  county  superinten- 
dents of  schools  now  in  office,  the  compensation  of  their  succes- 
Burs  in  office  will  be  subject  to  and  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Constitution,  article  10,  section  10,  and  all  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  said  officers,  will  then  terminate 
and  cease. 

4.  At  the  expiration,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  term  of  the  superin- 
tendents now  in  office,  their  successors,  who  may  then  be  elected, 
will  be  divided,  in  respect  to  compensation,  into  classes,  according 
to  the  population  of  their  respective  counties.  The  number  of 
classes  will  be  seven,  as  provided  by  section  10,  unless  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  see  fit  to  reduce  the  number,  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  12th  section  of  said  article  10,  in  which 
case  the  number  of  classes  will  not  exceed  three. 

6.  When  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  in  relation  to 
the  compensation  of  county  superintendents  of  schools  shall  go 
into  effect,  the  compensation  of  all  superintendents  belonging  to 
the  mme  daas  will  be  the  same,  and  the  amount  for  each  class 
will  be  determined  by  the  coanty  board,  as  provided  in  section  10, 
of  article  10,  aforesaid. 
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It  only  remains  to  notice  certain  provisions  in  the  Schedale  to 
the  Constitution,  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  common  school 
system.     Section  1,  of  the  Schedule,  is  as  follows : 

^'AU  laws  in  force  at  the  adoption  of  this' Constitution,  not  in- 
consistent therewith^  and  all  rights,  actions,  prosecutions,  claiais 
and  contracts,  of  this  State,  individuals,  or  bodies  corporate,  shall 
continue  to  be  as  valid  as  if  this  Constitution  had  not  been  adopted." 

Hence,  the  g€meral  school  laws  in  force  in  the  State  when  the 
new  Constitution  was  adopted,  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and 
will  so  remain,  till  repealed  or  changed  by  the  General  Assembly? 
except  such  laws  and  parts  of  laws  as  are  "inconsistent"  with  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Constitution.  Among  the  acts  and  parts  of 
acts  in  force  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  "inconsis- 
tent" therewith,  and  which  have  therefore  become  inoperative  and 
void,  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  80th  section  of  the  general  school  law,  and  the  distinct- 
ive word  "white,"  wherever  it  is  used  in  said  general  law  with 
intent  to  restrict  and  limit  the  benefits  of  the  free  school  system 
to  the  white  children  of  the  State,  or  with  intent  to  exclude  from 
said  benefits  the  colored  children  of  the  State. 

The  word  "white,"  as  defining  and  limiting  the  number  or  class 
of  persotis  who  may  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizens  in  Illinois,  being  wholly  unknown  to  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, which,  since  the  8th  day  of  August,  1870,  has  been  the  par- 
amount and  supreme  law  of  the  State ;  and  the  first  section  of 
article  8,  expressly  declaring  that  the  General  Assembly  shall 
provide  a  good  common  school  education  for  aU  the  children  of 
this  State,  leaves  no  room  for  cavil  or  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "white"  in  the  school  law.  The  construction  heretofore 
given  to  it  is  not  only  "inconsistent,"  but  in  direct  confiict  with 
the  letter  of  the  newConstitution,  and  must  therefore  be  abandoned. 

2.  All  special  laws  establishiug  compensation,  or  rates  of  com- 
pensation, for  school  officers,  different  from  the  one  uniform  rate 
fixed  by  the  general  school  law,  are  also  inoperative  and  void,  be- 
it)g  "inconsistent"  with  and  contrary  to  the  explicit  provisions  of 
article  10,  section  11,  which  declares  that  all  fees  established  by 
spt^cial  laws  shall  cease  at  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution.  This 
applies  to  county  superintendents  of  schools,  as  heretofore  ex- 
plained. 

3.  So  much  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  school  districts,  by 
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sec.  47  of  the  school  law,  to  borrow  money,  as  permits  them  to 
incor  a  debt  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  five  per  centum  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  is  also  re- 
pealed  by  the  new  Constitution,  being  ^'inconsistent"  with  the  1*2 th 
section  of  the  article  on  Revenue,  (Art.  9.) 

The  status  of  all  school  officers  who  were  in  office  at  the  adop. 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  is  unequivocally  determined  by  the  6th 
section  of  the  Schedule,  which  is  as  follows : 

"All  persons  now  filling  any  office  or  appointment,  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  thereof,  according  to  their  re, 
ipective  commissions  or  appointmentSy  unless  by  this  Constitution 
it  is  otherwise  directed." 

The  new  Constitution  does  not  ^^  otherwise  direct,"  in  the  case 
of  any  existing  school  officer. 

By  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Schedule  it  is  provided  that : 
'^  The  General  Assembly  shall  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution." 

This  is  not  intended  to  postpone,  till  after  legislative  action  is 
had,  the  practical  effect  of  those  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu, 
tion  which  are  in  themselves  explicit  and  mandatory,  and  which 
snpereede  previously  existing  laws.  All  such  provisions  went  into 
effect  at  once  upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution.  Where 
a  particular  thing  is  plainly  required  or  forbidden  by  the  letter  of 
the  organic  law,  the  obligation  to  do  that  thing,  or  to  leave  it  un- 
done, as  the  case  may  be,  attaches  immediately — it  does  not  re- 
main inoperative  till  enjoined  by  statute  laws — the  supreme  law 
itaelf  is  sufficient,  demanding  instant  obedience  to  its  require- 
ments. Thus,  the  right  of  suffrage  conferred  by  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  became  valid 
and  operative,  ipsofacto^  the  moment  said  amendment  was  ratified 
by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  and  duly  pronmlgated,  and 
said  franchise  was  so  exercised,  in  this  State  and  all  over  the 
country,  before  Congress  had  passed  any  laws  for  its  enforce- 
ment, and  before  the  same  principle  had  been  embodied  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  this  State. 

So  in  respect  to  the  right  of  colored  children  to  share,  equally 
with  others,  in  the  benefits  of  our  free  schools.  The  right  is 
clearly  and  undeniably  granted  in  section  one  of  article  eight  of 
the  organic  law,  as  we  have  seen,  and  said  right  does  now  exist, 
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in  virtue  of  the  Oonstitntion  iteelf.  If  the  right  is  not  denied,  or 
its  exercise  resisted,  there  is  really  no  absolute  need  of  any  statute 
laws  to  carry  it  into  eflfect.  By  its  own  inherent  and  paramount 
force  it  negatives  all  conflicting  provisions  in  previous  iawe,  and 
moulds  the  whole  school  system  into  harmony  with  itself.  It  is 
only  when  a  right  or  privilege  conferred  by  the  organic  law  is  re- 
fused, or  its  exercise  obstructed,  that  legislation  is  essential  to  give 
complete  efficiency  to  the  supreme  law,  or  to  furnish  legal  reme- 
dies to  those  who  are  wrongfully  deprived  of  the  benefits  it  con- 
fers. There  may  also  be  other  impedimenta  to  the  complete  real- 
ization of  a  right  or  privilege  conferred  by  a  new  constitution, 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  appropriate  legislation.  As  such 
contingencies  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time,  it  is  the  manifest 
duty  of  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  nineteenth  section  of 
the  Schedule,  to  anticipate  and  provide  therefor,  by  passing  such 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  perfect,  vitalize  and  carry  into  full 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  furnish  adequate 
legal  remedies  to  all  the  parties  concerned* 

The  Schedule  further  provides,  in  section  twenty-three,  as  fol- 
lows : 

^^  "When  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted  and  take  effect  aft  the 
supreme  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  two-mill  tax  provided  to 
be  annually  assessed  and  collected  upon  each  dollar's  worth  of 
taxable  property,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes,  as  set  forth  in 
article  fifteen  of  the  now  existing  Constitution,  shall  cease  to  be 
assessed,  after  the  year  of  our  Lord  1870." 

I  refer  to  this  section  merely  to  correct  a  misapprehension,  that 
has  obtained  to  some  extent  among  the  friends  of  common  schools, 
as  to  what  two  mill  tax  is  here  referred  to.  The  reference  is  not 
to  the  State  school  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  but  to  the  two- 
mill  tax  that  has  been  assessed  since  1848,  as  a  separate  fund  to 
be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  principal  of  the  State 
indebtedness. 


Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  Illinois  in 
relation  to  public  education  and  common  schools.  In  the  main 
they  are  wise,  judicious  and  good.  They  intrench  the  system  of 
free  schools  firmly  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  beyond  the 
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reach  of  hasty  or  unfriendly  legislation  ;  they  render  the  system 
compact  and  strong,  yet  impart  to  it  snoh  fle^cibility  in  minor  mat- 
ters, as  the  exigencies  of  the  future  may  demand ;  they  throw  the 
defenses  of  the  paramount  law  arounds  its  funds  and  property ; 
they  make  it  forever  impossible  that  its  resources  should  be  seized 
upon  and  diverted  from  their  proper  uses,  by  any  church,  denom- 
ination or  sect ;  they ,  insure,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do]in  such 
an  instrument,  vigilant  supervision,  efficient  administration,  strict 
economy  of  expenditures,  and  rigid  official  accountability ;  and 
finally,  these  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  eliminate  from 
the  system  every  pretext  and  hiding-place  of  the  cruel  spirit  of 
exclusion  and  caste,  opening  wide  the  doors  of  secular  knowledge, 
and  inviting  all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth  to  come  and 
freely  receive  the  blessings  of  a  good  common  school  education. 

Under  such  a  Constitution,  with  provisions  so  catholic  and 
statesmanlike,  so  just  and  humane,  we  may  reasonably  expect  for 
the  common  schools  of  Illinois  a  steadily  increasing  prosperity, 
and  the  continued  confidence  and  support  of  the  people. 


THE  SCHOOL  FUNDS ; 

TOSIB 

CUSTODY,  DISBURSEMENT  AND  CONTROL. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  citizens 
ot  a  State  to  observe  closely  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  they  have  committed  important 
public  interests.  It  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  plain  duty  of  the 
people  to  be  thus  mindful  of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  public  servants  do  the  work  and  gaard 
the  interests  entrusted  to  them.  Ko  greater  danger  menaces  a 
commonwealth  than  the  absence  of  such  a  habit  of  watchful  ob- 
servance on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Public  indifference  and 
apathy,  not  criticisms  and  strictures,  are  the  evils  most  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  popular  government  like  ours.  Even  harsh  and  un- 
reasonable strictures  are  seldom  without  their  good  results,  while 
those  which  proceed  from  misapprehension  or  ignorance  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  afford  the  officers  concerned  an  opportunity  to 
Vol.  1—47 
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farnish  iDformation,  not  only  desirable  and  usefnl  in  itself,  but 
Buch  as  will  enable  the  people  to  correct  anj  erroneous  impres- 
sionB  or  judgments  which  thej  may  have  been  lead  to  form.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  purpose  that  the  following  facts  and 
observations  in  relation  to  the  school  funds  are  submitted  at  this 
time. 

The  public  free  schools  of  Illinois  are  supported  and  carried  on 
with  funds  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  From  the  net  proceeds  of  the  tax  of  two-mills  npon  each 
dollar's  worth  of  taxable  property  in  the  State ; 

2.  From  the  interest  on  the  "  school,  college  and  seminar^' 
fund ;" 

3.  From  the  interest  on  the  county  fund ; 

4.  From  certain  fines  and  forfeitures,  which  go,  by  law,  for  the 
support  of  schools ; 

5.  From  the  interest  on  the  township  funds,  and 

6.  From  special  taxes  levied  and  collected  in  and  by  the  re- 
spective local  school  districts. 

Every  dollar  raised  and  expended  for  school  purposes  in  the 
State  at  large,  is  derived  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  above 
enumerated  sources  ;  there  is  no  other  source  of  common  school 
revenue  whatever. 

The  present  inquiry  will  concern  not  the  amount  of  each  of 
these  funds,  nor  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  are  ex- 
pended, but  the  custody,  control  and  disbursement  of  them.  The 
questions  which  it  is  proposed  to  answer  are :  Through  what 
hands  or  channels  do  these  funds  pass  on  their  way  from  tlieir  re- 
spective sources,  to  the  point  of  final  disbursement  ?  Who  are 
the  lawful  and  only  custodians  of  these  funds  ?  What  are  the 
guarantees  of  their  safety !  How  and  by  whom  are  they  paid 
out,  and  under  whose  direction  and  control  are  they  expended  ? 

I  shall  trace  the  origin  and  course  of  each  fund  separately,  from 
the  time  that  it  starts  on  its  way  till  it  is  finally  paid  out,  and  in 
doing  so,  each  and  all  of  the  foregoing  questions  will  bo  explicitly 
answered. 

1.      THE  TWO-MILL  8TATR  SCHOOL  TAX. 

This  tax  is  levied  and  assessed  in  virtue  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  sixty-eighth   section   of   the  general   school  law. 
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^ot  a  dollar  of  it  is  actnallj  paid  into  the  State  treasury  or  into 
the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer,  or  of  any  other  State  officer ;  no 
pai  t  of  it  ever  leaves  the  particular  county  in  which  it  is  collected. 
It  reaches  its  destination  in  the  following  manner : 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  issues  his  warrant  to  the  coun. 
ty  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county  in  the  State,  upon 
the  collector  of  each  county,  respectively,  for  the  amount  of  said 
two  mill  school  tax  collected  in  and  due  from  each  county.  Upon 
receiving  the  warrant,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  takes 
it  to  the  collector,  or,  in  counties  under  township  organization,  to 
the  treasurer  of  his  county,  who  pays  over  to  said  county  superin- 
tendent the  amount  of  said  warrant,  taking  said  superintendent's 
receipt  therefor.  And  then,  on  settlement  with  the  Auditor,  the 
county  collector  or  treasurer,  as  the  case  may  be,  presents  said 
county  superintendent's  receipt,  and  is  credited  with  the  amount 
speciiied  therein,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
actually  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  money  from  the  collector,  or  very  soon 
thereafter,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  pays  it  over  to  the 
respective  township  treasurers  of  his  county,  taking  their  receipts 
therefor.  The  money  is  in  the  custody  of  the  superintendent  bnt 
a  few  days,  the  collector  not  being  required  to  cash  the  warrant 
before  the  first  day  of  March,  and  the  superintendent  being 
obliged  to  pay  it  over  to  treasurers  prior  to  the  first  Monday  of 
the  following  April, 

The  money  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurers  of  the  boards 
of  school  trustees  of  the  respective  townships  of  the  county.  On 
the  first  Monday  of  April,  annually,  these  several  boards  of  trus- 
tees order  their  treasurers  to  credit  the  respective  school  districts 
of  their  townships  with  the  proportion  of  said  money  to  which 
said  districts  are  severally  entitled,  and  the  funds  remain  in  the 
exclusive  custody  of  said  treasurers  till  paid  out  on  the  legal 
orders  of  the  respective  boards  of  school  directors. 

I  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  the  two  mill  school  tax  fund, 
and  the  official  hands  through  which  it  passes.  From  the  pockets 
of  the  tax-payers  it  goes,  first,  to  the  custody  of  the  county  col- 
lector or  treasurer ;  from  the  collector  it  passes  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  same  coun- 
ty, who  is  its  second  custodian ;  from  the  county  superintendent 
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it  goes  to  the  township  treaBorerft  of  the  townships  of  said  county, 
in  whoso  hands  and  custody  it  remains,  until  paid  out  aa  aforesaid. 

3.   INTBRBST  ON  THB  SCHOOL,  COLLKOB  AND  SEMINARY  FUND. 

This  is  six  per  centum  on  certain  school  funds  loaned  to  the 
State,  which  interest  the  State  is  required  by  law  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

This  amount  due  from  the  State  to  the  school  fund  must  be 
raised  by  a  tax,  the  same  as  any  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
State  government;  but  the  money  raised  by  this  tax  never  leaves 
the  county  in  which  it  is  collected.  It  does  not  pass  into  or  through 
the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer  or  of  any  other  State  officer.  It 
reaches  its  destination,  viz,  the  hands  of  township  treasurers,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,-  and  through  precisely  the  same  chan- 
nels, and  at  precisely  the  same  time,  as  the  two-mill  tax  fund  just 
described. 

The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  issues  his  warrant  to  each  coun- 
ty superintendent  of  schools  for  the  amount  of  said  interest  fund 
to  which  paid  county  is  entitled  ;  the  county  superintendent  pre- 
sents his  warrant  to  the  collector  or  treasurer  of  his  county  and  de- 
mands and  receives  the  amount  apecified  therein  to  be  due,  giving 
his  receipt  therefor ;  the  collector  is  credited  with  the  amount  of 
said  receipt  on  settlement  with  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  ; 
the  county  superintendent  pays  over  the  money  to  the  township 
treasurers  of  his  county,  and  said  township  treasurers  keep  and 
hold  the  same  till  paid  out  by  them  on  the  legal  orders  of  boards 
of  directors,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  State  common  school  tax 
fund,  already  explained. 

This  disposes  of  the  whole  of  so  much  of  the  school  fund  as  is 
raised  or  paid  by  the  State  at  large. 

3.   INTBRBST  ON  TBK  OOUNTY  FUND. 

This  is  the  sum  derived  from  a  certain  fnnd  created  by  law 
about  thirty-five  years  ago,  known  as  the  "  County  School  fund," 
and  which  oonnty  superintendents  of  schools  are  required  by  law 
to  keep  loaned  on  interesti  at  from  six  to  ten  per  cent  perannnm, 
and  to  distribute  and  pay  over  said  interest  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  amounts  received  on  the  Auditor's  warrants,  before  men- 
tioned. 
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TliiB  iutereet  on  the  coantj  school  fund  does  not  go  into  the 
State  treasury,  or  into  or  through  the  handd  of  any  State  officer, 
or  out  of  the  county  where  it  is  collected,  but  it  is  all  distributed 
and  paid  over  to  the  township  treasurers  of  the  county,  in  whose 
hands  it  remains  till  paid  out  on  the  legal  orders  of  boards  of  di- 
rectorS;  as  in  the  two  previous  cases.  The  custodians  of  this  fund 
are  two — first  the  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  then  the 
township  treasurers. 

4.      FINES,  PENAL'i:iE8  AND  FORFEITURES. 

By  the  eighty-second  section  of  the  general  school  law,  all  fines, 
penalties  and  forfeitures,  imposed  or  incurred  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  record,  or  before  any  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  this  State, 
except  tines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  or  incurred  in  in- 
corporated towns  or  cities,  for  the  violation  of  the  by-laws  or  or- 
dinances thereof,  are  required,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  to  the 
county  superintendent  ot  schools  of  the  county  wherein  such  tines, 
etc.,  were  imposed  or  incurred,  and  to  be  by  him  paid  over,  an- 
nually, to  the  township  treasurers  of  the  county,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  common  school  funds  of  the  State. 

I^ot  a  dollar  of  these  tines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  when  col- 
lected, goes  out  of  the  county  where  they  are  collected,  or  passes 
under  control  of  any  State  officer  ;  but  the  whole  amount  is  paid 
over,  annually,  at  the  same  time  that  the  previously  mentioned 
funds  are  paid  over,  to  the  respective  township  treasurers  of  the 
county,  who  keep  the  same  until  disbursed  upon  the  legal  orders 
of  boards  of  directors.  The  sole  custodians  of  these  funds  are 
two;  first,  the  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  then  the 
township  treasurers,  as  aforesaid. 

5.      INTEREST  ON  THE  TOWNSHIP  FUNDS. 

The  principal  of  the  township  fund  of  each  township  in  the 
State  consists  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  or 
school  section  of  land  in  every  Congressional  township  of  the 
State,  said  section,  or  its  equivalent,  having  been  donated  by  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  this  State,  for  the  use  and  support 
of  common  schools. 

The  school  law  (sec.  57),  provides  that  the  principal  of  this 
fond  shall  be  kept  at  interest,  and  that  the  amount  of  said  interest 
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collected,  shall   be  apportioned,  semi-annually,  to  the  respective 
districts  of  each  township,  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 

This  interest  money  does  not  go  out  of  the  limits  of  the  town- 
ship to  which  it  belongs — not  even  into  or  through  the  hands  of 
the  county  superintendent,  or  any  other  county  officer — but  the 
whole  amount  thereof  remains  in  the  exclusive  charge,  custody 
and  keeping  of  the  respective  township  treasurers,  until  paid  out 
by  them  on  the  proper  orders  of  the  several  boards  of  school  di- 
rectors, as  aforesaid. 

6.      SCHOOL  DI8TBICT  TAXK8. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  funds  raised  for  school  purposes  in 
the  respective  local  school  districts  of  the  State.  The  forty-third 
section  of  the  school  law  provides  that  the  directors  of  each  school 
^district  may  levy,  annually,  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district,  such  a  tax  as  may  be  necessary,  including  all  other 
available  funds,  to  keep  in  operation  a  free  school  for  the  period 
of  six  months  in  each  year.  And  the  forty -seventh  section  of  the 
school  law  further  provides,  that,  when  duly  authorized  by  a  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  di&trict,  taken  in  pursuance  of  law,  the  board 
of  directors  of  any  school  district  may  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  district,  not  exceeding  three  per  centum  upon 
the  assessed  value  of  said  property,  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
repairing  and  improving  school  houses,  and  purchasing  school- 
sites  ;  and  boards  of  directors  are  further  authorized  by  said 
section,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  as  aforesaid,  to  borrow  money 
for  the  aforesaid  purposes,  issuing  therefor  the  bonds  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  amount  so  borrowed  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  five 
per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
district. 

Like  the  interest  on  the  township  funds  last  mentioned,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  money  so  raised  by  local  district  taxation, 
or  of  the  money  so  borrowed  upon  district  bonds,  remains  in  the 
township  in  which  is  situated  the  district  to  which  said  funds  be- 
long, and  does  not  pass  under  the  control  of  any  person  outside 
of  said  district.  The  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  so  levied  and 
collected,  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  money  so  borrowed  on  dis- 
trict bonds,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  town- 
ship, and  is  by  law  required  to  be  so  placed,  and  ia  by  him  held  and 
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k«pt,  as  required  bj  law,  until  paid  out  on  the  legal  orders  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  levying  or  borrowing  the 
same.  The  township  treasurer  is  the  exclnsive  and  only  custodian 
of  said  funds. 

PENALTIES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Having  shown  the  official  channels  through  wliich  the  school 
funds  of  the  State  pass,  and  those  also  throngh  which  thej  do  not 
pass*,  on  their  way  to  final  disbursement ;  also,  who  are,  and  who 
are  not,  the  legal  or  actual  custodians  of  said  funds,  it  will  be  of 
use  to  notice,  in  the  next  place,  what  guarantees  there  are,  if  any, 
that  these  depositaries  of  the  school  funds  will  be  faithful  to  their 
trust — by  what  obligations  and  suretyships  they  are  held. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  two  classes  of  school  officers, 
and  two  only,  who  are  or  can  be,  at  any  time,  under  the  school 
system  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  always  has  been,  the  depositaries  or 
custodians  of  the  school  fund,  or  of  any  part  thereof — namely, 
county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  township  treasurers.  The 
qnaliiications  required  of  these  officers,  and  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed for  any  violation  of  their  official  or  trust  duties,  are  as 
follows : 

i.      LIABILITIES  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

These  officers,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  are  severally 
required  to  take  an  oath  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  same, 
and  to  execute  a  bond,  payable  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  with  at 
least  two  responsible  securities,  to  be  approved  by  the  county 
court  or  board  of  supervisory,  in  a  penalty  of  at  least  twelve 
thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  increased  to  any  extent,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court  or  supervisors,  and  upon  which  actions 
may  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  any  fund  required  by  any 
breach  of  the  conditions  thereof.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
penal  bonds  of  these  officers  is  over  $3,000,000;  the  aggregate 
amount  of  school  funds  passing  through  their  hands,  has  never 
exceeded  the  sum  of  $1,300,000,  in  any  one  year. 

The  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  liable  to  summary 
removal  by  the  county  court,  or  supervisors,  for  any  palpable  vio- 
lation of  law  or  omission  of  duty,  and  he  can  be  compelled  at  any 
time  to  execute  a  new  bond,  when  in  the  judgment  of  said  county 
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coart,  or  board  of  supervisors,  the  one  first  given  is  considered 
insafficient.  If  he  convert  to  his  own  use  the  funds  entrasted  to 
him,  or  any  portion  thereof,  he  is  h'able  to  indictment,  and,  upon 
conviction,  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  doable  the  amount 
of  money  so  converted,  and  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  from 
one  month  to  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  all  claims  and  demands  against  him  in  his  official 
capacity,  his  real  estate  is  firmly  bound,  nor  can  any  sale  or  alien- 
ation of  said  property  defeat  the  lien  thereon  in  payment  of  any 
judgment  obtained  against  him.  And  finally,  he  is  strictly  liable 
for  any  and  all  losses  of  funds  entrusted  to  him  or  coming  into  his 
hands,  by  reason  of  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  each  and  all 
of  his  official  duties,  and  the  full  amount  of  such  loss  or  losses 
may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action,  at  the  suit  of  the  State  of  lUi- 
noip,  for  the  use  of  the  fund  or  funds  injured. 

2.      LIABILITIES  OF  TOWNSHIP  TBEASUSBRS. 

In  like  manner,  township  trustees  are  required,  before  entering 
upon  their  duties,  to  severally  execute  a  bond,  with  two  or  more 
securities  to  be  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  and  board 
of  trustees,  in  penalties  sufficient  to  cover  double  the  amount  of 
all  liabilities  that  may  be  incurred.  The  trustees  may  require 
them  to  increase  the  amounts  of  their  respective  bonds  and  se- 
curities, or  to  make  anew  one,  with  different  and  better  securities, 
at  their  discretion,  and  may  remove  them  from  office  at  pleasure. 
For  any  /allure  or  refusal  to  perform  all  the  duties  required  of 
him  by  law,  the  township  treasurer  is  liable  on  his  official  bond^ 
in  an  action  of  debt.  Upon  his  resignation  or  removal  from  ofSce, 
he  is  liable,  in  heavy  penalties,  should  he  fail  or  refuse  to  turn 
over  to  his  successor  all  funds,  books  and  papers  in  his  possession 
as  treasurer,  and  the  satisfaction  of  this  liability  does  not  in  the 
least  impair  the  obligation  of  his  official  bond.  lie  is  liable  to 
indictment,  conviction,  tine  and  imprisonment  for  converting  to 
his  own  use  any  fund,  or  any  portion  of  any  fund  in  his  hands  as 
treasurer.  His  real  estate  is  inalienably  liable  and  holden  for  the 
full  payment  and  satisfaction  of  all  judgments  obtained  against 
him  as  treasurer,  and  he  is  strictly  liable  for  any  and  all  losses  in- 
curred through  his  failure  or  neglect  to  perform  the  duties  required 
ot  him  by  law,  and  the  fund  so  injured  may  be  made  good  by 
summary  proceedings  at  law  against  him. 
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Township  treaenrers  are  the  ultimate  euBtodiaas,  as  has  been 
shown,  of  all  the  carrent  or  distribatable  school  funds  of  the  State. 
Connty  superintendents  handle  bat  a  comparatively  small  portion 
of  said  fands,  and  that  for  bnt  a  brief  period ;  township  treasurers 
receive  and  keep,  till  wanted  for  school  purposes,  the  whole  vast 
amount  of  the  distributable  school  funds  of  the  State,  every  dollar 
of  it.  The  money  received  by  county  superintendents  merely 
passes  through  their  hands  on  its  way  to  the  township  treasurers, 
who  are  the  final  depositaries.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  these  officers  should  be  held  to  fidelity  by  heavy 
penalties,  peremptory  statutes  and  strict  judicial  rulings.  They 
are  so  held.  Ho  other  officers  in  the  State,  sustaining  fiduciary 
relations  to  public  funds,  are  under  such  comparatively  heavy 
penal  bonds  for  their  safe-keeping  ;  none  other  are  so  environed 
by  minute  and  mandatory  legal  provisions ;  none  other  are  cut  off 
from  relief,  in  case  of  loss  or  default,  by  Supreme  Oourt  decisions 
so  stern  and  uncompromising. 

The  whole  aggregate  amount  of  school  money,  not  principal, 
coming  into  the  hands  of  township  treasurers  and  remaining  in 
their  custody  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  is  considerably  less  in 
the  average  than  $7,000,000  per  annum.  This  sum  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  State,  among  about  two  thousand  township  treas- 
urers, being  an  average  of  $3,500  to  each  treasurer.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  penalties  in  which  these  treasurers  are  held,  on 
their  official  bonds,  for  the  safe-keeping  of  this  money,  is  over 
$14,000,000,  or  an  average  of  over  $7,000  to  each  treasurer,  being 
more  than  double  the  average  amount  of  distributable  funds  in 
their  custody.  If  to  this  sum  is  added  the  principal  of  the  town- 
ship fund,  which  is  also  in  the  custody  of  the  treasurers  and  pro- 
tected by  their  official  bonds,  and  which  averages  about  $2,400, 
to  each  treasurer,  the  security  is  still  immensely  in  excess  of  the 
sum  total  of  all  funds  held,  both  principal  and  current  funds.  But 
the  principal  of  the  township  funds  ($4,873,232,)  is  doubly  pro- 
tected aside  from  the  bonds  of  the  township  treasurers.  It  is  all 
kept  loaned  out,  and  every  loan  of  over  $100,  is  secured  by  mort- 
gage on  real  estate,  which  must  be  wiincamJbered  and  indeairuo- 
iiile^  and  of  cUnMe  the  value  of  the  amount  loaned  ;  and  no  sum 
less  than  $100,  can  be  loaned,  except  upon  the  security  of  at  least 
two  good  and  responsible  freeholders,  to  be  approved  by  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  whole  amount  loaned  on  personal  security  is 
Vol.  1—48 
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inconsiderable.  The  aggregate  amoant  of  these  mortgages  ia 
OTor  $10,000,000,  at  this  time.  So  that  for  the  security  of  every 
dollar  of  school  money  in  the  hands  of  township  treasurers, 
whether  principal,  interest,  or  otherwise,  more  than  two  dollars  is 
fully,  legally  and  irrevocably  pledged. 

In  addition  to  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  law  concerning 
township  treasurers,  already  referred  to,  they  are  obliged  to  report 
to  the  board  of  tmstees  all  their  doings  twice  every  year ;  to  sub- 
mit their  books,  papers  and  accounts  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  ; 
to  account  in  detail  for  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out ;  to  lay 
before  the  board  all  notes,  mortgages  and  other  securities,  and  to 
demand  and  obtain  additional  security  whenever  the  board,  in  its 
discretion,  may  so  require. 

And  finally,  if  any  possible  or  conceivable  door  of  escape  from 
liability  still  remained  to  township  treasurers  as  the  custodians  of 
the  school  funds,  it  was  effectually  closed  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Andrew  J.  Tkampaon  et  dl.  v.  Town- 
%hip  TrtMteeSj  80  lU.,  99,  which  decision  has  governed  in  every 
like  case  that  has  been  before  the  lower  courts  of  the  State. 

The  above  case  was  an  action  of  debt  brought  by  a  board  of 
tmstees,  on  the  bond  of  the  township  treasurer  and  his  secnritiee 
therein,  to  recover  a  sum  of  school  money  belonging  to  the  town- 
ship, which  the  said  treasurer  admitted  had  been  in  his  possession. 
On  a  certain  day  this  money  was  deposited  by  the  treasurer  in  an 
iron  safe,  together  with  his  own  funds  and  papers,  and  the  sate 
was  carefully  locked,  but  the  same  night,  without  the  fault  of  the 
treasurer,  the  money  was  stolen  by  some  person  or  persons  un- 
known. 

It  would  seem  that  if  ever  an  officer  was  entitled  to  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  rigors  of  the  law,  some  clemency  should  have  been 
shown  to  this  unfortunate  township  treasurer.  But  the  Supreme 
Court,  through  that  Nestor  of  the  Judiciary,  Judge  Breese,  after 
reviewing  all  the  &cts  of  the  case,  sternly  declare : 

^'In  no  sense  is  this  a  case  of  bailment.  The  liability  of  the 
treasurer  arises  out  of  his  official  bond.  He  has  made,  by  the 
bond,  an  express  contract  with  the  trustees,  that  he  will  keep  safely 
the  moneys  which  shall  come  to  bis  hands.  It  is  so  ^nominated  in 
the  bond,'  when  that  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  statute  prescrib- 
ing his  duties,  and  considerations  of  public  policy  forbid  that  he 
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shoold  be  permitted  to  ayaSl  himdelf  of  any  extraneooB  fadt  out- 
side of  the  condition  of  the  bond.  The  treasurer  well  knew  and 
vnderstood  the  contract  he  had  entered  into,  and  the  extent  of  the 
obligation  he  had  voluntarily  incurred,  and  he  has  obtained  all  he 
contracted  for — the  possession  of  the  office  with  the  emoluments 
attached  to  it  There  is  no  principle  on  which  the  defense  can  be 
sustained,  the  contract  being  absolute,  without  any  condition,  ex- 
press or  implied.  In  these  days  of  remorseless  peculation  upon 
the  public  by  its  functionaries,  indeed  at  all  times,  public  policy 
demands  that  depositaries  of  the  public  money  should  be  held  to 
the  most  rigid  accountability,  within  the  terms  and  scope  of  their 
eovenants.  They  know  well,  on  assuming  their  positions,  the 
hazards  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  they  voluntarily  assume 
the  risks,  and  are  paid  for  so  doing.  Township  treasurers,  under 
our  statute,  are  made  instcrer$  of  the  funds  coming  to  their  pos- 
session, and  nothing  should  or  can  excuse  them  but  the  act  of 
God,  or  of  the  public  enemy.  There  would  be  no  surety  to  the 
public,  were  not  this  the  rule.  A  distinct  and  well-defined  lia- 
bility is  imposed  on  them  by  the  statute,  and  if  it  be  not  met  to 
its  fullest  extent,  the  fact  that  the  omission  occurred  firom  mis- 
feasance, or  negligence,  or  unavoidable  aoeideni^  or  by  a  felony 
eommiUed  by  another^  furnishes  no  defence  to  the  action  on  the 
bond." 

This  inflexible  and  uncompromising  construction  of  the  statute 
under  which  township  treasurers  assume  the  custody  of  school 
money,  aa  previously  remarked,  has  been  r^uorselessly  applied 
in  every  case  where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  evade  the  strict 
letter  of  the  bond.  It  was  applied  in  one  case  where  the  treasur- 
er was  knocked  down  and  robbed  of  the  school  money  in  his 
possession,  and  in  two  other  cases  where  the  bnilding  was  acci- 
dentally burned  down  which  contained  the  iron  safe  in  which  the 
money  was  deposited  for  safekeeping.  Applications  of  treasurers 
to  the  Legislature  for  relief,  under  like  circumstances,  have  fared 
no  better  than  when  sought  through  the  courts — such  applications 
have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  township  treasurer  has  not  been  compelled  to 
make  good  the  money  lost,  no  matter  by  what  means,  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  inexorable  conditions  of  his  official  bond. 

I  have  thus  shown  who  are  the  depositaries  of  the  school  funds, 
and  the  nature,  extent  and  inviolability  of  their  obligations  and 
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their  liabiHties  as  8Qch.  The  State  Saperintendent  of  Fnblic  In 
Btruction  is  also  nuder  bonds  in  the  penalty  of  $25,000,  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  application  and  disposition,  according  to  law,  of  all 
school  moneys  that  may  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  and  upon  his  said  bond  an  action  may  be  maintained  by  the 
State,  at  any  time,  for  any  breach  of  the  conditions  thereof.  The 
case  of  this  school  officer  has  not  heretofore  been  mentioned  in 
this  discussion  of  the  school  fund  question,  for  the  reason  that  no 
school  moneys  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office ;  he  is 
not  the  custodian  or  depositary  of  a  dollar  of  any  school  fund,  or 
of  any  fund  connected  in  any  manner  with  the  school  system, 
and  nerer  has  been;  not  a  dollar  of  any  school  fund  passes 
through  his  hands,  or  has  ever  passed  through  his  hands,  or  ever 
can  pass  through  bis  hands,  until  the  school  system  and  school 
laws  of  the  State  are  totally  changed.  The  bondsmen  of  that 
officer  do  not  therefore  incur  any  great  risk  of  liability  through 
his  default,  since  he  cannot  possibly  lose  or  misapply  funds  which 
do  not  and  cannot  come  into  his  hands,  or  under  his  control  in 
any  manner  whatsoever.  Still,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
bond,  or  its  penalty.  It  shows  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
law — the  provident  care  of  the  Legislature  over  the  school  moneys. 
Bather  than  leave  unguarded  any  possible  door  or  avenue  to  pec- 
ulation, the  Legislature  has  required  heavy  penal  bonds  of  an  offi- 
cer into  whose  hands,  as  such,  not  one  penny  of  school  money  can 
possibly  come,     it  is  all  right. 

I  have  now  shown  the  people  of  the  State  the  channels  through 
which  their  school  funds  pass  to  the  point  of  final  disbursement, 
and  through  which  they  do  not  pass ;  who  are,  and  who  are  not 
the  legal  and  actual  custodians  and  depositaries  of  those  funds ; 
and  the  legal,  pecuniary  and  judicial  safeguards  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  these 
moneys  are  paid  out — to  see  what  assurances  there  are,  if  any, 
that  the  public  school  funds  are  not,  after  all,  squandered  or  im- 
periled in  their 

DISBTJSSSMXNT. 

As  there  are  but  two  classes  of  depositaries,  county  superinten- 
dents and  township  treasurers,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  show 
how  the  funds  are  paid  out  and  disbursed  by  these  officers  respect- 
ively.   This  I  now  proceed  to  do : 
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1.  Coanty  snperintendentB  ore  merely  iDtermediate  deposita- 
ries, or  transfer  agents,  as  they  mi^ht  be  termed,  of  the  school 
funds  coming  into  their  hands.  They  do  not  disbnrse  any  moneys 
directly  for  the  support  of  schools ;  they  do  not  pay  the  wages 
doe  teachers,  or  any  other  school  indebtedness  whatever,  but 
simply  pass  the  funds  on  to  the  township  treasurers.  It  is  never- 
theless  of  moment  to  show  what  safeguards  there  are  in  the  laws, 
if  any,  against  the  payment  or  turning  over  of  the  funds  to  im- 
proper or  irresponsible  persons. 

The  complete  and  extraordinary  liabilities  of  township  treasu- 
rers have  been  fully  set  forth  already.  Oounty  superintendents 
are  required  to  pay  over  to  these  treasurers  all  the  school  funds 
coming  into  their  hands.  The  only  points,  therefore,  are :  How 
are  superintendents  to  know  that  persons  claiming  to  be  township 
treasurers  are  such  in  fact  f  And  if  satisfied  on  that  point,  how 
are  they  to  know  that  siud  treasurers  have  executed  good  and  effi- 
dent  bonds,  with  ample  security  1  When  assured  upon  these  two 
points,  they  may  safely  proceed  to  pay  over  the  money. 

A  county  superintendent  of  schools  knows  who  are  the  regu- 
larly appointed  township  treasurers  in  his  oounty,  because  the  offi- 
cial bond  of  every  such  treasurer  is  required  by  law  to  be  deliv- 
ered to  and  filed  in  the  office  of  said  superintendent ;  and  the 
filing  of  such  bond  is  the  only  legal  evidence  of  such  appointment. 
A  superintendent  therefore  cannot  help  knowing,  from  the  records 
of  his  own  office,  who  are  really  treasurer6,and  as  such,  entitled  to 
receive  the  money — he  has  at  hand  the  means  of  instantly  detect- 
ing pretended  treasurers  and  impostors. 

A  county  superintendent  also  has  absolute  and  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  validity  of  every  township  treasurer's  bond,  because 
he  is  himself  required  by  law  to  pass  upon  every  such  bond,  be- 
fore he  can  accept  and  file  the  same.  The  language  of  the  statute 
is:  ^^Whenever  the  bond  of  the  township  treasurer,  approved  by 
the  board  of  trustees  as  required  by  law,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
oounty  superintendent,  he  shall  carefully  examine  the  same,  and 
if  the  instrument  is  found  to  be  in  all  respects  according  to  law, 
and  the  securities  good  and  sufficient,  he  shall  indorse  his  approval 
thereon,  and  file  the  same  with  the  papers  of  his  office ;  but  if  eaid 
bond  is  in  any  respect  defective,  he  shall  return  it  for  correction." 

When  the  bonds  and  securities  of  township  treasurers  have  thus 
been  scrutinized,  passed  upon,  perfected,  accepted  and  filed,  and 
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not  tin  thenj  the  fands  are  paid  oyer  to  flaid  treasnrere,  who  are  re- 
quired to  receipt  therefor,  which  receipts,  the  statute  further  pro- 
vides, ^^shall  be  carefully  filed  and  preserved  by  the  county  super- 
iuteudent,  and  shall  be  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated."  And 
in  the  next  section  of  the  act  it  is  further  provided,  ^'that  no  part 
of  the  State,  county,  or  other  school  fund,  shall  be  paid  to  any 
township  treasurer,  unless  said  treasurer  has  filed  his  bond  as  re- 
quired by  the  act,  nor,  in  case  said  treasurer  is  reappointed  by 
the  trustees,  unless  he  shall  have  renewed  his  bond,  and  filed  the 
same  as  aforesaid." 

Such  is  the  remarkable  environment  of  checks  and  safe-guards 
nnder  which  the  public  school  funds  are  paid  over  to  township 
treasurers,  by  county  superintendents  of  schools.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  such  superintendent  could  break  through  these 
thick  meshes  of  the  law,  and  permit  any  improper  person  to  get  a 
dollar  of  the  funds,  even  if  he  were  capable  of  wishing  or  attempt- 
ing to  do  so.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  such  attempt,  and  have 
no  proof  or  evidence,  and  therefore  do  not  believe  that  any  such 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  in  the  State,  or  that  a  penny  of  the 
school  fund  has  ever  been  lost  through  the  payment  thereof  to  an 
improper  or  irresponsible  person,  by  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

2.  Township  treasurers,  as  previously  stated,  are  charged  with 
the  grave  and  responsible  duty  of  disbursing  and  paying  out  all 
the  common  school  funds  of  the  State  to  the  various  persons  enti- 
tled to  receive  the  same.  As  the  entire  school  revenues  of  the 
State  flow  into  the  hands  of  township  treasurers,  as  final  deposi- 
taries, through  the  various  channels  that  have  been  described,  so 
is  it  also  through  them,  and  through  them  alone,  that  all  of  said 
money  must  flow  out  again  to  the  innumerable  persons  entitled 
by  law  to  receive  it.  Not  a  dollar  can  be  paid  to  any  teacher, 
mechanic,  or  other  person,  for  any  service  rendered,  lal>or  per. 
formed,  materials  furnished,  lands  purchased,  or  for  any  other 
school  purpose  or  indebtedness  whatsoever,  except  by  and  through 
the  school  treasurer  of  the  township.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  aggregate  amount  paid  out,  for  school  purposes,  by  these 
treasurers,  of  whom  there  are  some  3000  in  the  State,  is  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  very  care, 
fully  into  the  matter,  and  see  how  it  is  done.  The  people  ought 
to  know,  it  deeply  concerns  them  to  know  the  manner  in  which 
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these  vast  sams  are  dfebnreed.  It  is  true,  as  I  hare  previonsly 
demonstrated,  that  the  funds  are  so  amply  protected  by  the  treas- 
nrers  official  bonds  and  securities,  that  they  cannot  be  lost,  or  if 
loss  occurs  it  is  quickly  and  surely  made  good.  But  the  manner 
in  which  this  business  is  conducted  should  none  the  less  be  ex^' 
plained  to  and  clearly  understood  by  the  tax  payers  and  people. 

When  school  moneys  come  into  the  hands  of  township  treas- 
urers, from  whatsoever  source.  State,  county,  township  or  district, 
they  are  placed  by  the  treasurers,  on  their  bocks,  to  the  credit  of 
the  respective  districts  in  the  several  townships.  A  separate  ac- 
count is  kept  with  each  school  district,  the  treasurer,  in  each  of 
BQchr  accounts,  debiting  himself  and  crediting  the  proper  district 
with  each  and  every  amount  received. '  Not  a  dollar  can  be  drawn 
oat  except  upon  a  proper  voucher.  What  is  that  voucher?  It  is 
an  order  of  the  board  of  directors,  duly  signed  by  the  officers  of 
said  board,  or  by  at  least  a  majority  thereof,  and  setting  forth,  on 
its  face,  the  particular  purpose  or  indebtedness  for  which  it  is 
drawn.  Without  such  an  order,  no  board  of  school  directors  in 
the  State  can  get  a  dollar  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  without  such 
an  order,  a  treasurer  dares  not  pay  a  cert  to  any  one,  und^r  any 
circumstances — he  knows  that  to  do  so  would  be  at  his  instant 
peril  on  his  official  bond.    The  statute  is  peremptory  and  explicit : 

^^School  funds  collected  from  special  taxes  levied  by  order  of 
school  directors,  or  from  the  sale  of  property  belonging  to  any 
district,  and  all  other  moneys  and  school  fundSy  liable  to  distribu- 
tion, coming  into  the  hands  of  the  township  treasurer,  shall  be 
paid  out  only  on  the  order  of  the  proper  board  of  directors,  signed 
by  the  president  and  clerk  of  said  board,  or  by  a  majority  thereof. 
For  all  paymenrs  made,  receipts  shall  be  taken  and  filed.  In  all 
snch  orders  shall  be  stated  the  purpose  for  which,  or  on  what  ac- 
count drawn,  and  the  order,  together  with  the  receipt  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  paid,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  township 
treasurer." 

I  have  always  strictly  construed  the  provisions  relative  to  spec- 
ification of  purpose  on  the  face  of  orders,  and  more  than  ten  years 
ago  I  instructed  treasurers,  in  an  official  circular  issued  0:1  that 
particular  subject,  to  peremptorily  refuse,  in  all  cases,  to  pay  any 
order  not  stating  on  its  face  on  what  account  drawn.  I  held  that 
to  be  the  plain  intention  of  the  law,  and  the  only  safe  course — that 
any  other  rule  would  leave  the  treasurer  and  people  in  darkness 
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as  to  what  became  of  the  monej,  and  give  directors  an  nore- 
strained  license  to  draw  oat  the  funds  of  the  district  at  their  own 
pleasure.  I  further  held  and  directed  that  orders  must  not  only 
bear  upon  their  face  the  particular  purpose  for  which  drawn,  bat 
also  that  they  must  be  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness  actually 
incurred,  not  to  meet  proposed  or  anticipated  indebtedness,  since 
the  effect  of  that  might  be  to  gradually  draw  all  the  funds  of  a  dis- 
trict from  the  custody  of  the  treasurer  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  directors  to  be  expended  when  they  saw  fit — a  courae 
which  would  render  the  bond  of  the  treasurer  and  all  the  other 
safeguards  of  the  law,  utterly  nugatory. 

I  have  also  always  held,  and  so  instructed  township  treasurers, 
that  an  order  defective  and  illegal  in  the  above  mentioned  partic- 
ulars, or  in  any  other  particulars,  cannot  be  made  yalid  by  the  re- 
cognition of  any  subsequent'  board  of  directors,  or  by  the  act  of 
any  other  school  officer ;  that  the  acts  of  any  persons  constituting 
a  board  of  directors  for  the  time  being  are  binding  upon  their  sqo- 
cesscirs  in  office  only  when,  or  to  the  extent  that  such  acts,  as 
originally  done,  were  according  to  law  ;  that  it  is  not  within  the 
conteniplation  of  the  statute  that  any  director  should  sign  an  order 
on  the  treasurer  by  proxy,  or  by  the  hand  of  another  person,  such 
a  course  being  liable  to  gross  abuse  and  endangering  the  school 
fund,  and  hence,  that  treasurers  may  properly  refuse,  and  should 
refuse,  to  pay  any  order  not  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  person. 

This  construction  of  the  law  was  steadily  maintained  and  car- 
ried out,  not,  however,  without  considerable  complaint  and  oppo- 
sition, and  had  already  become  the  settled  rule  of  action  through- 
out the  State  generally,  when  it  was  signally  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished by  our  court  of  last  resort. 

In  two  cases  involving  these  principles,  recently  determined  by 
the  Supreme  Oourt,  that  tribunal,  in  the  course  of  its  opinion, 
uses  the  following  language : 

^' A  studied  design  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  protect  the 
school  fund,  and  guard  it  from  all  misapplication,  is  quite  appa- 
rent. This  provision,  requiring  orders  to  express  on  their  face  for 
what  purpose  drawn,  must,  in  the  light  of  this  legislation,  be  re- 
garded as  ma/ndatory^  and  the  provision  itself  is  so  just,  and  so 
well  calculated  to  protect  the  fund,  that  it  cannot^  and  ought  noi^ 
in  any  caae^  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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'^  The  order  offered  in  evidence  'v^as  not  an  order  authorized  to 
be  drawn,  and  consequently,  it  fhrnishes  no  ground  of  action 
a^inst  the  succeeding  board  of  directors.  The  board  of  school 
directorp,  though  a  corporation,  are  possessed  of  certain  specially- 
defined  powers,  and  can  exercise  no  others,  except  such  as  result, 
by  fair  implication,  from  the  powers  granted.  We  do  not  see  how 
a  subsequent  board  can  ratify  an  illegal  act  of  their  predecessors. 
They  do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent.  The 
acts  of  each  board  must  stand  by  themselves,  and  be  tested  by 
the  law. 

**  The  additional  point  is  made,  that  the  order  was  not  issued  by 
the  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  by  one  only — ^he  act- 
ing for  the  others,  with  their  consent,  and  by  their  direction.  "We 
are  not  of  the  opinion  that  this  power  over  the  school  fund,  de- 
posited with  the  board  of  directors,  can  be  delegated  by  one  to  the 
other,  but  must  be  executed  in  person.  It  is  a  personal  trust,  and 
can  not  be  delegated.'' 

[  James  M.  Pace  et  al,  v.  The  People  of  the  State  of  fllinois, 
47  111.,  321.  Joseph  F.  Glidden  et  al.  v.  Samuel  F.  Hopkins, 
ibid.  525.  1 

It  will  be  especially  noted  that  one  director  can  not  legally  sign 
the  names  of  his  colleagues  to  an  order  on  the  treasurer  —not  even 
with  their  consent,  and  by  their  direction.  Each  director  must 
individually  and  personally  sign  such  order,  or  it  is  illegal  and 
worthless,  and  can  not  be  paid. 

These  are  the  conditions,  and  the  only  conditions,  upon  which 
township  treasurers  can  pay  out,  or  do  pay  out,  the  school  funds 
in  their  hands.  For  every  dollar  so  paid  out,  they  mast  have, 
and  they  do  have,  as  vouchers,  an  order  from  the  board  of  direc- 
tors such  as  has  been  described,  and  the  receipt  of  the  person  to 
whom  paid.  These  vouchers,  the  order  and  receipt,  are  on  file  in 
their  respective  offices,  and  are  required  to  be  kept  on  file,  and 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  public. 
For  every  dollar  reported  by  township  treasurers  as  paid  out  by 
them,  they  have  on  file  these  legal  and  sufficient  vouchers.  In 
making  up  their  financial  reports  to  this  office — their  reports  of 
expenditures — they  simply  take  these  vouchers  on  file,  find  the 
amount  thereof  under  each  item  or  head  designated  in  the  blanks 
furnished  from  this  office,  and  report  the  same.  It  is  not  said,  it 
would  be  rash  to  say,  that  school  directors  are  always  discreet  and 
Vol.  1—49 
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prndent  in  their  expenditures ;  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  or- 
ders were  not  sometimes  drawn  and  paid  which  should  not  have 
been.  But  that  is  not  the  point  now  in  hand — ^the  present  inquiry 
is  not  as  to  the  fitness  or  uufitness,  the  wisdom  or  the  follj,  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  directors,  but  simply  as  to  the  vouchers 
on  which  payment  is  made.  If  the  order  is  in  due  form  of  law, 
and  all  right  and  fair  on  its  face,  the  treasurer  has  no  option  but 
to  pay  it ;  he  can  not  go  behind  it  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  and 
purposes  of  the  directors,  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
pro(>osed  expenditure,  its  economy  or  extravagance— that  is  none 
of  the  treasurer's  official  business ;  there  is  the  order,  and  unless 
there  is  palpable  proof  of  intended  fraud  and  corruption,  he  must 
pay  it.  But  there  must  be  the  order,  without  defect  or  flaw,  or 
the  money  can  not  and  will  not  be  paid — that  is  the  present  pointy 
and  the  only  one. 

MAKAGBMENT  AKD  OONTBOL. 

Baving  shown  the  sources  from  which  the  common  school  funds 
are  derived,  the  channels  through  which  they  are  transmitted^ 
their  depositaries  and  custodians,  their  security  and  safeguards, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  paid  over  and  paid  out,  it  only 
remains  to  speak  of  their  management  and  control.  How  and  by 
whom  are  these  vast  sums  of  money  expended  ?  Who  direct, 
manage,  decide,  regulate  and  control  these  expenditures,  as  to  their 
kinds,  objects,  purposes  and  amounts  ?  These  are  the  inquiries 
to  which  it  is  proposed,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  investigation,  to 
furnish  explicit  answers,  for  the  information  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

To  each  and  all  of  these  interrogatories,  to  all  that  they  express 
and  all  that  they  imply,  the  answer  and  the  only  answer  is. 
Boards  of  School  Directors.  No  other  school  officers  or  persons, 
neither  the  State  nor  county  superintendent,  nor  boards  of  town- 
ship trustees,  nor  township  treasurers,  have  any  jurisdiction, 
authority  or  control  over  the  expenditure  of  any  part  of  any  school 
fund  in  the  State.  No  other  school  officer,  or  board  of  school 
officers,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  have  a  shadow  of  authority  to 
dictate,  or  control,  or  regulate  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  of  the 
school  fund.  Not  one  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  can 
require  or  forbid  either  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  school  property, 
furniture,  apparatus,  book,  or  any  other  article  or  thing  whatever. 
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ITo  other  achool  oflBcers  or  persons  can  levy  a  tax,  hire  a  teacher, 
bnj  a  lot,  build  or  repair  a  school-house,  borrow  money,  effect  an 
insurance,  or  in  any  manner  control,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  payment  of  money,  the  incurring  of  an  indebtedness,  or  the 
management  of  the  school  funds,  or  any  part  thereof,  belonging  to 
districts.  No  other  school  oflBcer  or  person  has  any  more  right  to 
dictate  to  the  directors  what  they  shall  expend,  or  build,  or  buy, 
or  do,  or  in  any  manner  to  intermeddle  therein  or  therewith,  than 
a  banker  has  to  dictate  to  a  depositor  the  purpose  for  which  he 
may  draw  a  check — the  former  would  be  both  as  impertinent,  and 
as  futile,  as  the  latter.  The  township  treasurer  may  refuse  to  pay 
an  illegal,  informal  or  fraudulent  order,  but  there  his  jurisdiction 
stops ;  the  county  superintendent  may  report  schools  not  conduct- 
ed according  to  law,  but  can  not  interfere  in  the  internal  financial 
affairs  of  any  district,  in  any  manner ;  the  State  Superintendent 
may  direct  the  public  funds  to  be  withheld  from  any  district  whose 
schools  were  not  conducted  according  to  law,  or  which  fiiiled  to 
sustain  a  six  months'  school  as  the  statute  requires,  but  that  is  all 
— with  the  management  and  expenditures  of  the  school  funds  of 
the  districts,  or  any  of  them,  he  has  no  more  to  do  than  any  pri- 
vate citizen — no  authority,  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  even 
knowledge,  whatever,  except  as  the  facts  are  reported  to  him  by 
the  proper  officers,  at  the  close  of  each  school  year.  Of  course  it 
is  right  and  proper  for  township  treasurers,  trustees,  county  super- 
intendents and  other  school  officers,  to  give  counsel  and  advice, 
when  so  requested,  and  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  iudicious 
and  economical  measures,  and  the  rejection  of  rash  and  extrava- 
gant ones,  and  this  the  State  Superintendent  has  endeavored  faith- 
fully to  do,  in  his  official  circulars,  addresses,  etc.,  and  other  school 
officers  have  generally  co-operated  with  him  in  his  efforts.  But, 
as  already  repeated,  the  management,  regulation  and  control  of 
all  school  funds  and  expenditures,  are,  both  in  law  and  in  fact, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  re- 
spective local  boards  of  directors,  absolutely  and  exclusively. 

The  powers  of  boards  of  directors  in  the  expenditure  of  money, 
are  of  two  kinds — absolute  and  conditional ;  or,  inherent  and  del- 
egated. They  are  clothed  with  direct  and  absolute  authority  to 
provide  for  and  to  expend  whatever  moneys  may  be  necessary  to 
establish,  support  and  continue   free  schools  in  their  respective 
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distriole  for  the  ptriod  of  Biz  months  i^  eiuib  year.  This  power 
yesto  in  them  as  directors,  and  they  are  bound  to  exercise  it,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  best  judgment  and  discretion — no  vote  of  the 
people  is  required,  nor  would  any  such  vote  be  binding  if  taken. 
Under  this  power,  teachers  are  hired  and  paid  ;  school-houses  are 
repaired  and  improvied ;  furniture,  fuel,  apparatus,  libraries,  etc., 
are  bought  and  paid  for,  and  all  other  necessary  iucidential  ex- 
penses are  incurred  and  settled ;  and  whatever  tax  may  be  re- 
quired, over  and  above  the  public  funds,  to  meet  all  of  said  ex- 
penditures, the  directors,  as  directors,  without  any  vote  or  author- 
ization of  the  people,  may  and  must  levy  to  defray  said  expenses. 

There  aiie  other  ei^penditures  and  liabilities  for  school  purposee, 
which  ean  not  be  incurred  by  the  directors,  except  as  they  are 
empowered  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  held  and  taken  as  provided 
by  law.  Among  these  are  the  following :  levying  taxes  to  extend 
schools  beyond  the  period  of  six  months  in  any  one  year ;  pur- 
chasing lots  and  grounds;  building  school-houses;  purchasing 
school-houses ;  borrowing  money  for  building  purposes ;  levying 
taxes  for  building  or  improving  school-houses,  etc.  lilone  of  these 
things  ean  be  done,  none  of  these  expenses  can  be  incurred,  by 
boards  of  directors,  except  by  expre9S  authority  conferred  upon 
them  by  vote  of  the  people  so  to  do.  But  no  outside  parties  or 
persons,  no  township  treasurer  or  trustee,  no  county  or  State  Su- 
perintendent, or  other  officer  or  person,  can  meddle,  interfere, 
dictate,  regulate,  direct,  manage  or  control,  such  expenditures  or 
liabilities,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  mannw  whatsoever. 

An  examination  of  the  school  law  wiH  show  how  clear  and  ob- 
vious are  all  the  points  embraced  in  the  preceding  discussion  of 
this  subject,  and  it  must  remain  a  mystery  how  there  ever  could 
have  been  any  misapprehension  about  so  plain  a  matter,  with  the 
statute  and  its  explicit  teachings  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  your  Excellency,  and,  through  you,  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly,  and  people  of  the  State,  a  plain  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  common  school  funds  and  revenues  of  the 
State — their  depositaries,  custody,  safety,  disbursement,  manage- 
ment and  control.  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  statutes  gov- 
erning these  matters,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  ac- 
tually performed  under  those  "statutes.  I  have  shown  who  are  and 
must  be,  and  who  are  not,  and  cannot  be  held  accountable.  The  ex- 
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oeediDglj  strict  and  rigorous  requirements  and  penalties  of  the 
law  have  been  referred  to,  as  also  the  equally  rigocons  rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  all  cases  where  the  school  funds  are  in- 
volved. It  has  seemed  fit  and  timelj  to  explain  these  things. 
The  expenditures  fur  public  education,  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  State,  and  the  development  of  the  school  system, 
have  become  immense.  This  has  challenged  public  attention. 
The  people  and  tax-payers  would  like  to  know  what  becomes  of 
all  this  money — ^they  ought  to  know.  They  pay  the  taxes,  and 
would  like  to  be  assured  that  they  are  not  squaadered — tbey  have 
a  right  to  be  so  assured.  As  was  said  in  the  outset,  there  is  no 
more  hopeful  token  of  a  healthful  public  sentiment,  than  a  watch- 
fid  observance  of  the  conduct  oi  those  In  places  of  public  trust 
and  responsibility.  No  honest  man  will  shrink  from  such  scr«- 
tiny  ;  and  even  if  the  strictures  are  sometimes  unjust  and  hiursh, 
those  affected  by  them  have  nothing  to  fear,  in  the  long  run,  pro* 
yided  their  work  will  bear  inspection.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
people  Bre  both  just  and  generous  towards  their  public  servants, 
ready  to  correct  hasty  and  erroneous  opinions  respecting  them, 
when  shown  to  be  such,  and  to  give  them  all  the  credit  and  con- 
fidence to  whidi  they  are  justly  entitled. 

In  this  day,  when  all  our  systems  of  common  schools  are  pass- 
ing through  the  fires  of  scrutiny  and  criticism,  which  I  do  not 
deprecate  at  all,  but  heartily  welcome,  I  have  thought  that  what- 
ever the  truth  would  warrant,  should  be  siud,  to  inform  and  as- 
sure the  public  mind.  The  truth  does  warrant  the  statement  that 
the  school  funds  of  the  State  are  safe — ^that  they  are  not  squan-- 
dered,  lost  or  stolen — ^that  they  are  protected  by  an  environment 
of  laws,  penalties  and  liabilities,  altogether  remarkable — and  that 
tbey  are  devoted  to  the  objects  for  which  they  exist,  with  a  fidel- 
ity to  which  there  is  no  limitation  or  drawback,  save  what  is  ne- 
cessarily incident  to  the  ignorance  or  poor  judgment  of  the  per- 
sons charged  with  their  disbursement  The  fewness  of  the  in- 
stances of  malfeasance  or  peculation  among  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  depositaries  and  managers  of  these  funds,  has  no  parallel  with- 
in my  knowledge,  in  the  case  of  any  other  equal  number  of  finan- 
cial and  fiduciary  agents.  The  school  system  is  not  perfect,  but 
none  of  its  funds  are  in  jeopardy. 
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ABSENTEEISM. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  this  evil  in  former  reports.  The 
continuance  and  magnitude  of  it,  demand,  however,  a  continued 
consideration.  It  is  confessedly  the  great  drawback  upon  our 
free  school  system  ;  the  problem  of  its  extinction  remains,  io  some 
important  respects,  the  most  perplexing,  as  well  as  the  most 
weighty  we  have  to  deal  with. 

EXTENT  OP  THE  EVIL. 

The  report  for  1861-2  shows  that  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the  child- 
ren due  at  school  during  those  years,  had  failed  to  make  any  nee 
whatever,  in  that  time,  of  public  or  private  instruction.  The  re- 
ports for  1863-4,  1865-6,  1867-8,  and  1869-70,  show  a  some- 
what  increased  degree  of  failure ;  the  average  percentage  of  ab- 
sentees for  the  past  ten  years,  being  about  nineteen.  Now,  that, 
at  first  sight,  appea/ra  to  mean  that  some  nineteen  out  of  every 
hundred  school -eligible  children,  or  one  out  of  every  five  or  six, 
have  not,  during  the  past  ten  years,  been  so  much  as  enrolled  in 
the  schools ;  have  not  even  shown  their  faces  at  a  school  house. 
Appears  to  mean  that;  in  reality,  however,  it  means  not 
nearly  so  bad  as  that,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  But  it  doe$ 
mean  this  much — and  let  every  legislator,  and  every  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth,  ponder  the  meaning ;  it  does  mean  that  one 
dollar  out  of  every  fi^ve  or  six  dollars  raised  for  school  purposes 
in  the  last  ten  years,  has  fallen  through  this  bad  leak,  and  been 
lost.  Nor  do  even  those  figures  exhibit  the  total  amount  of  loss. 
One  out  of  every  five  or  six  not  enrolled  at  all,  not  in  school  so 
much  as  one  day ;  biit  hundreds,  yea,  thousands,  who  were  en- 
rolled, but  who  were  not  present  more  than  ten  days,  twenty 
days,  a  month — and  so  upward — but  falling  short,  in  all  degrees, 
of  the  maximum,  the  six  and  a  half  months  the  schools  were 
open.  Absence,  truancy  and  tardiness,  are  to  be  reckoned  all 
three  together  to  get  at  the  real  amount  of  failure.  The  complete 
statistics  show  that  while  about  nineteen  out  of  every  hundred  due 
there,  have  not  appeared  at  school  at  all,  of  those  who  did  appear, 
not  more  than  about  sixty -five  out  of  the  hundred  have  been  in 
regular  daily  attendance  during  the  average  time  the  schools  were 
open.  Of  children  due  at  school,  therefore — that  is  to  say,  of 
all  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one — not 
more  than  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  have  been  in  regular  daily 
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attendance  dnring  the  school  time  provided  for  them  by  the  State, 
The  liberal  devise  of  funds  made  for  the  education  of  our  youth 
has  accomplished  less  than  one-half  what  it  had  power  to  accom- 
plish. And  it  must  be  remembered,  further,  that  the  irregular  at- 
tendants not  only  themselves  lose  by  so  much  as  they  are  absent, 
but  that  every  absence  of  one  scholar  imposes  a  drag  upon  the 
rest,  who  were  present.  Glasses  must  be  kept  together.  Now, 
if  out  of  a  class  of  twenty  pupils,  live  ;^re  absent  to-day,  those 
five,  when  they  come  back  to-morrow,  stand  a  whole  day's  work 
behind  the  other  fifteen,  or,  if  they  have  been  absent  a  week, 
they  stand  a  week's  work  behindhand ;  there  is  so  much  dead 
weight  thrown  upon  the  entire  class  to  carry.  Now,  not  to  say 
that  the  class  are  made  to  lose  the  entire  amount  of  a  day,  or  of 
a  week's  progress  by  reason  of  this  delinquency  of  a  part  of  their 
number,  they  do,  undeniably  lose  a  good  portion  of  it.  So  that 
irregular  attendance,  while  it  involves  a  total  loss  to  the  absentees 
themselves,  does  also,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  very  seriously  re- 
tard the  intellectual  progress  of  the  whole  school.  All  these 
things  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  real  enormity 
of  the  evil  before  ns.  The  bad  leak,  absenteeism,  has  some  bad 
adjuncts. 

But  now,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  due  to  justice  and  to  truth 
in  this  matter  that  certain  very  important  counter-considerations 
be  taken  into  view.  The  evil  is,  in  any  light,  bad  enough ;  but 
by  no  means  so  fearfully  bad  as  this  surface-showing  of  the  figures 
would  indicate.  There  is,  first,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  which 
was  suggested  ten  years  since :  that  while  the  law  nominally  pro- 
vides for  fifteen  years  free  education  for  every  child,  the  average 
period  actually  available  to  children,  does  not  very  much  exceed 
ten  years.  From  six  to  sixteen  covers  the  period  during  which 
most  of  our  children  do  remain  or  can  remain,  or  in  fact  need 
to  remain  in  school.  Many  stay  longer,  but  the  proportion  is 
small.  The  average  age  of  our  high  school  classes  at  gradiiation, 
will  not  exceed  eighteen.  And  in  communities  where  high  school 
advantages  are  not  enjoyed,  of  course  pupils  leave  school  still 
earlier.  A  large  rebate  must  be  made  here,  therefore,  from  the 
apparent  failure  of  our  free-school  system  to  do  what  it  proposes. 
In  the  ten  years  actually  given  to  school,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
children  get  all  which  the  schools,  as  at  present  constituted,  are 
able  to  do  for  them.     The  time  provided  is  sofiicient  &a  the 
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training  of  the  dullest  scholars ;  those  of  ordinary  brightness,  can 
easily  get  what  our  schools  can  do  ft>r  them  in  ten  years,  or  in 
twelve  years.  And  for  those  having  attained  that  amonnt,  to  be 
out  of  school  the  remainder  of  the  time,  is  in  reality  no  loss  to 
the  system,  bnt,  the  rather,  a  gain ;  inasmnch  as  be  reducing  the 
numbers  to  be  cared  for,  it  gives,  and  especially  in  thickly  popula- 
ted communities,  so  much  the  better  opportanities  for  those  who 
do  attend  ;  the  dullards  and  the  irregulars  can  have  the  teacher's 
larger  attention.  It  is  wise,  doubtless,  for  the  State  to  make 
provision  for  so  long  a  term  of  schooling — ^for  fifteen  years, 
rather  than  ten — because,  while  the  entire  cost  of  the  system  is 
by  a  verj'  trifle,  if  at  all,  increased  thereby,  largrest  opportunity  is 
given  tc  those  of  lower  capacity,  and  to  those  who  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  are  necessarily  absent 
some  part  of  their  time,  to  make  good  their  impaired  oppor- 
tunity. At  the  same  time,  for  the  apparent  increase  of  absen- 
teeism 80  occasioned,  neither  the  ft-ee-school  system  nor  its  man- 
agement should  be  held  blamable.  It  is  out  of  the  largeness 
of  the  State  liberality  that  this  appearance  of  failure  comes. 
Were  the  State  content  to  be  only  jttat,  instead  of  generous,  to- 
ward her  schoolable  children,  the  exhibit  she  could  make  of  ap- 
parent success  in  schooling  them,  might  be  far  better.  She  pre- 
fers, and  who  will  not  say  she  rightly  prefers  ?  real  efficiency  in 
her  educational  facilities,  even  at  risk  of  apparent  failure,  to  a 
ftdrer  appearance  of  efficiency  without  the  reality.  She  desires 
for  the  dullest  and  for  the  least  fortunate,  all  that  good  which  the 
brightest  and  the  best  situated  can  get  from  her  largess.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  limits  of  school  age  were  from  six  to  six- 
teen, instead  of  from  six  to  twenty-one,  the  statistics  of  the  State 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  lU;  the  present  time,  would  show  an  en- 
rollment of  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  census, 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  about  eighty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  enrollment,  which  would  put  a  very  different  face  upon 
the  outward  seemiog  of  matters.  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  sev- 
en-eighths  to  nine-tenths  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State,  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years. 

A  further  and  very  large  subtraction  firom  the  apparent  loss  in 
our  free-school  system  is  rendered  due  from  this  consideration. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  pv^pUa  are  absent  from  the 
BchoolS)  year  after  year,  through  auy  oonseoutive  sixteen  years. 
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Thi8  year's  absentees  may  have  been — doubtless  were — a  verj 
large  namber  of  them  present  in  the  schools  last  year  or  the  year 
before  last,  and  will  be  again  within  the  coming  two  years. 
Only  comparatively  few  of  them  keep  dear  of  school  daring  their 
entire  eligibility — ^that  is,  from  the  time  tbey  were  six  years  of 
age,  until  they  are  twenty-one.  So  that  while  the  schooling  of 
many  remains  imperfect  in  comparison  with  what  tbey  might 
liaye  made  it  under  the  fadlities  which  the  State  gave  them,  still 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  our  children  remain  totally 
unschooled.  Almost  all,  without  exception,  are  taught  to  remd 
and  write^  and  are  tolerably  well  versed  iu  the  fundamental  rules 
of  arithmetic^  and  so  are  fitted  for  the  practical  duties  of  life ;  are 
put  upon  the  high  road  to  intelligence,  if  not  to  advanced  culture. 
The  great  end  which  the  State  has  in  view,  is,  after  all,  if  not  per- 
fectly, at  all  events  very  substantially  attained.  All,  or  nearly  all 
her  children  are  raised  above  the  deadly  plane  of  total  ignorance ; 
and  while  this  is  being  accomplished,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  are  lifted  very  much  above  it ;  are  at  no  increased  cost  to 
the  State,  put  well  upon  the  way  to  a  completed  education,  and  so 
made  fit  in  due  time  to  become  teachers  of  others.  The  number 
of  persons  in  the  State  unable  to  read  and  write  is  vastly  below 
that  of  the  children  reported  as  not  attending  school,  and  even  of 
this  number,  the  great  majority  are  adults,  who  either  had  at- 
tained their  majority  before  the  present  school  system  wae  per- 
fected, or  have  immigrated  into  the  State  from  foreign  countries 
after  schoolable  age.  That  number  includes  the  total  of  un- 
schooled persons  remaining  out  of  many  school  generations,  and 
who  have  come  in  from  all  sources.  So  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  State  during  their 
entire  schoolable  period,  and  have  failed  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
is  very  small  indeed ;  so  small  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
no  such  persons.  And,  now,  in  testing  the  real  efficiency  of  our 
free-school  system,  this  last  item  is  the  one  which  must  be  made 
the  measure  of  success  or  failure.  Not  the  numbers  who^  during 
cuny  one  yea/r^  or  any  two  yearSyfaU  to  report  at  school ;  but  the 
ntunber  of  those  who^  passing  their  entire  sixteen,  schoolaMe  years 
wthin  the  State,  have  failed  to  obtain  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an 
education.  For  these,  and  for  them  alone,  should  the  system,  or 
the  management  of  it,  be  held  responsible.  But,  as  has  already 
been  shown,  that  number  is,  practically,  none^t  all. 
•Vol.  1—50 
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These  renorkt  ftre  not  made  with  anj  ditpositioii  whateTer  to 
evade  the  fitct  so  fally  brought  out  above,  that  our  school  system* 
as  at  present  constituted,  only  partially  accomplishes  what  it  has 
real  power  to  accomplish,  but  only  to  show  the  truth  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  that,  while  confessedly  failing  in  much,  it  does  also  undeni- 
ably succeed  in  much.  All  such  abatements,  which  it  is  possible 
to  make,  being  made,  the  question  still  remains  a  great  and  a  per- 
plexing queelton — how  to  reduce  this  immense  evil  of  absen- 
teeism. It  is  a  shame  and  a  sin  for  (my  portion  at  all,  especially 
for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  State's  liberal  provision  for  her  child- 
ren to  be  lost,  if,  as  is  most  confidently  believed,  such  loss  can  be 
avoided.  In  order  to  get  at  the  remedy  for  this  evil,  it  may  t>e 
well  to  give  a  passing  glance  at 

ITS  CAUSE. 

This  is  multiplex.  No  doubt  school  privileges,  like  many  an- 
other blessing,  are  valued  bo  much  the  less  as  they  cost  the  less. 
Let  the  people  of  the  State  be  deprived  of  free  schools,  and  let 
the  only  opportunities  for  education  be  such  as  private  schools 
could  adSbrd,  at  the  high  rates  which  would  in  that  case  be  made 
possible  and  which  would  be  certain  to  prevail,  (for  it  is  a  fact 
not  sufficiently  regarded  that  to  take  away  the  free  school  compe- 
tition, which  now  keeps  down  private  school  rates  to  the  lowest 
possible  JBgure,  rates  of  tuition  in  all  private  institutions  would  at 
a  stroke  be  doubled,  and  trebled,  and  quadrupled,)  in  such  a  ease 
as  that,  with  schooling  virtually  unattainable,  undoubtedly  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth  wocld,  to  the  last  man,  deplore  the 
loss  of  school  privileges  as  among  the  greatest  of  deprivations. 
But,  having  them,  many  of  those  who  need  them  most,  hold  school 
opportunities  at  light  value,  and  make  but  slightest  use  of  them. 
Then,  many  parents  lack  energy  and  enterprise  sufficient  even  to 
keep  their  children  at  school.  Some,  who  are  abundantly  able  to 
do  so,  fail  to  provide  their  children  with  clothing  suitable  to  ap- 
pear at  school  in.  Others  have  lost  control  of  their  children  ;  not 
a  few  boys  and  girls  within  our  State  are  not  in  school  simply  be- 
cause they  worCt  go,  and  the  parents  have  lost  authority  to  make 
them  go.  Very  large  numbers  are  kept  at  home  for  their  services 
.  at  labor ;  in  shops  and  factories,  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  house. 
And  in  addition  to  these  causes,  with  others  equally  potent,  one 
more  is  believed  to  be  at  work  with  no  inconsiderable  power.  In 
many  of  our  schools,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  tod  qities,  a 
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very  stroDg  preaecure  is  broi^btto  bear  upon  papiU  to  preyeot^ar- 
dineea,  a  thing  entirely  laudable  in  iteelf,  bat  in  vwy  many  cases 
poshed  to  an  andoe  extent ;  so  far,  that  pupils  oome  to  prefer — 
and  in  many  cases  are  directly  taught  to  prefer — abseace  to  being 
marked  tardy,  f^iading  themselves  in  danger  of  being  late,  they 
Btay  away  entirely  that  day  or  Half  day.  It  is  believed  that  this 
last  mentioned  infloanoe  is  a  very  considerable  occasion  of  irr^^gn* 
larity  and  troancy,  and  that  some  teachers  themselves,  even  with 
their  eyes  open  to  the  consequenoes,  do  a  great  deal  to  fiirther  it 
If  a  child  is  not  at  school  at  all,  presomably  he  is  sick,  at  all 
events  through  im>  faolt  of  tike  teasher  is  he  absent  But  any 
large  amount  of  tardiness  does  reflect  upon  tha  teacdier.  Wherer 
fore  some  teachers  unintentionally,  and  others  openly,  choose  to 
prevent  pupils  coming  at  all  rather  than  have  them  coma  late* 
The  attention  of  superintendents  and  of  sdiool  directors  is  called 
to  this  last  point  as  one  of  serious  msgnitnde,  and  as  being  within 
their  province  to  regulate.  Let  the  practise  ba  at  once  discontiA* 
ned,  and  punctuality  secured  by  soma  less  costly  means. 

tBB  OUBB. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  thorough  prerentiva  of  tiiis  evil  will 
be  found  short  of  State  compulsion.  Upon  the  competency  of  the 
State  to  enact  laws  which  would  make  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
dance at  school  compulsory ,  and  upon  the  expediency  of  so  doing, 
remark  was  made  in  my  last  report  The  position  than  assnmed, 
mod  which  is  still  believed  to  be  irrefragable^  was,  that  it  is  oom<- 
petent  for  a  State  to  provide,  by  appropriate  enactments,  that  all 
persons  of  suitable  age,  and  of  proper  mental  and  physical  ability, 
shall  attend  the  public  schools  for  a  certain  spacifled  period,  un- 
less otherwise  educated.  The  States  of  Missouri,  Kevada,  Arkan- 
sas, North  Oarolina,  South  Oarolina,  Virginia,  and  I  think  two  or 
three  others,  hare  already  prepared  the  way  for  the  ultimate  ar- 
rest by  legislative  interposition,  of  the  evils  of  voluntary  absentee^ 
ism,  and  truancy,  by  incorporating  the  necessary  proTisions  into 
their  respective  State  Constitutions.  In  those  of  Arkansas  and 
South  Carolina,  the  enactment  of  such  laws  is  peremptorily  ra- 
qaired,  v^le  in  the  organic  laws  of  the  other  States  named,  the 
provisions  on  the  subject  are  only  permissiye, 

I  think  those  States  were  wise  in  their  action,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  well  if  similar  provisions,  permissive  in  character,  had 
been  inserted  in  our  own  new  Constitution.    I  can  see  no  middle 
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ground  between  the  assertion  and  exercise,  by  a  State,  of  the  right 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free' public  schools,  and  to 
support  the  same  partly  or  wholly  by  a  general  tax,  levied  by 
State  law,  and  collected  by  State  authority,  and  the  assertion  and 
exercise  of  the  right  to  see  that  those  for  whom  these  schools  are 
provided,  BhcM  attend  themr^f or  a  snfScient  length  of  time  at  least 
to  make  sure  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  State  shall  not  be  de- 
feated. If  the  former  proposition  is  sound,  the  latter,  being  a 
necessary  sequence,  must  be  also. 

The  theory  is  tbat^  a  State  may  of  right  do  whatever  is  essen- 
tial, or  which  it  believes  to  be  essential  to  its  own  preservation, 
welfare  and  perpetuity;  that  the  safety  and  continuance  of  a  re- 
publican government  requires  the  education  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people ;  and  henoe^  that  a  State  may  rightfully  do  whatever 
may  be  Ibnnd  really  necessary  to  secure  that  end.  This  is  the 
rock  upon  which  the  whole  American  doctrine  of  free  public  edu- 
cation by  State  law,  rests  down,  firmly  and  immovably.  And 
upon  the  self-same  foundation,  in  virtue  of  the  same  high  moral 
and  political  necessity,  and  of  strictest  logical  sequence,  abides  the 
right  of  providing  for  compulsory  attendance,  in  the  la6t  resort. 
The  powers  and  principles  involved  in  the  two  oases  are  co-ordi- 
nate and  co-extensive,  interdependent  and  conterminous,  and  mnst, 
in  the  long  run,  stand  or  fall  together.  To  provide,  at  great  ex- 
pense, by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State,  for  the  free  edaca- 
tion  of  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
all  at  liberty  to  reject  what  is  thus  provided,  is  to  allow  a  self-de- 
structive principle  to  lurk  in  the  very  citadel  of  the  whole  system. 

But  until  we  reach  the  point  where  such  a  law  can  be  passed  and 
sustained,  and,  indeed,  as  a  means  either  of  reaching  it,  or  of  doing 
what  would  be  better«-of  making  such  a  law  unnecessary — the  only 
available  remedy  against  this  evil  will  be  the  formation  of  a  right 
public  opinion  touching  this  whole  matter  of  schools,  and  of  regular, 
punctual  school-attendance.  Concerning  this,  itsimportance  and  the 
mode  of  effecting  it,  I  append  some  very  excellent  remarks  of  Hon. 
Kobert  AUyn,  former  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State 
of  Bbode  Island,  in  a  special  report  made  to  the  Legislature  of 
that  State,  some  time  since,  upon  this  subject  of  truancy  and  ab- 
senteeism. He  says  :  "  Information  relatii)g  to  this  point  should 
be  spread  broadcast  over  the  whole  land.  The  sentiment  of  par- 
ental love  and  duty  should  be  appealed  to ;  for  it  can  be  shown  that 
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Jove  and  dnty  both  unite  to  command  the  parent  not  to  plange  his 
oftspring — brought  here  by  no  choice  of  its  own,  but  by  the  will  of 
another — ^into  deplorable  misery  ;  and  not  to  bind  that  offspring 
in  chains  in  a  lower  rank,  when  an  education  would  assuredly  have 
raised  him  high  and  honorably.  The  desire  for  pecuniary  pros- 
perity should  by  no  means  be  neglected  in  these  appeals,  for  it  is 
clearly  susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  a  child  well  educated  is 
worth  far  more,  for  mere  manual  labor,  than  one  ignorant.  The 
interest  of  those  who  have  no  children,  as  well  as  their  sentiment 
of  benevolence,  shoald  be  called  into  service — for  it  can  be  con- 
clusively shown  that  houses  and  lands  more  rapidly  increase  in 
value — that  stocks  and  bonds  are  more  secure,  that  capital  yields 
a  larger  per  cent.,  and  that  every  noble  virtue  and  excellent  grace 
flourishes ;  that  all  good  deeds  and  honorable  sentiments  abound 
more,  and  thrive  more  vigorously  and  permanently,  in  a  commu. 
nity  that  gives  early  and  faithful  instruction  to  all  its  children, 
than  in  one  which  totally  neglects  this  dnty,  or  performs  it  but  im- 
I>erfectly.  The  religious  sentiment  may  very  properly  be  implored 
to  contribute  its  proper  share  to  the  force  that  is  to  carry  forward 
this  glorious  cause.  For  has  it  not  been  demonstrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  nations,  not  a  few,  that  true  knowledge  is  the  handmaid  of 
piety,  and  the  great  promoter  as  well  as  supporter,  of  right  moral- 
ity and  devout  worship.'^ 

These  and  other  formers  of  public  opinion,  should  be  called  into 
the  arena  and  marshaled  into  the  work  which  we  propose  to  ac- 
complish— the  complete  education  of  every  child  in  the  common- 
wealth. They  should  be  appealed  to  from  the  school-room  itself, 
from  the  pulpit,  from  the  bench  of  the  judge  and  from  the  forum 
of  the  advocate,  from  the  hall  of  the  legislator,  and  from  the  homes 
of  the  people,  from  the  printing  press,  and  from  the  workshop 
until  a  correct  and  faithful  public  opinion  is  formed ;  ^'  a  public 
opinion,"  in  the  words  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  "whose  peremptory 
demands  are  far  more  sure  to  be  obeyed,  without  the  forms  and 
sanctions  of  law,  than  any,  or  than  all  laws  could  be,  without  the 
exactions  of  such  public  opinion.''  Let  every  voice  and  every 
agency,  that  promises  good,  be  enlisted,  and  employed  in  speaking 
and  in  acting  upon  this  great  subject,  till  it  is  everywhere  consid- 
ered the  basest  of  crimes,  to  be  a  parent,  and  then  deliberately  or 
thoughtlessly  to  deprive  the  child  of  the  blessed  boon  of  obtaining 
all  the  free  knowledge  he  can  acquire ;  or,  to  be  a  citizen,  and 
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connive  at  or  allow  a  child  to  live  in  this  intelligent  age,  withont 
bein^,  if  no  other  way  oflFere,  compdUd  to  learn  so  much  of  trnth 
as  shall  raise  him  above  thedanp^er  and  the  suspicion  of  barbarism. 
A  public  opinion  thus  universal  uid  thus  powerful,  will  operate 
like  the  law  of  gravity  on  all  the  various  professions  and  employ- 
ments, compelling  tbiem  to  act  harmonioosly  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  design  of  oar  school  law — universal  education^ 


STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  the  financial  affairs  of 
this  Institution  as  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  given  in  the 
former  part  of  this  report.  The  Institution  is  free  from  debt,  and 
has  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  books,  records  and  ac- 
counts have  been  punctually  and  faithfully  kept,  and  in  an  order- 
ly and  methodical  manner.  It  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  the 
Board,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  reduce  the  expenditures  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  public  interests  involved,  and 
in  this  endeavor,  they  have  had  the  cheerful  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  University.  Wher- 
ever retrenchment  has  been  found  safe  and  practicable,  it  has  been 
effected.  An  examination  of  the  prpceedings  of  the  Board,  and 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Institution,  will  show  a  steady  pur- 
pose to  manage  its  funds  and  supervise  its  affairs  in  the  most  pru- 
dent and  economical  manner.  The  result  is  the  favorable  financial 
exhibit  already  referred  to. 

The  appropriations  made  by  the  act  of  Feb.  18, 1857,  and  by  th^ 
act  supplementary  thereto,  approved  March  10,  1869,  have  proved 
sufficient,  with  the  income  from  the  Model  School,  for  the  salaries 
of  professors  and  instructors,  and  the  ordinary  current  expenses 
of  the  Institution,  and  no  additional  appropriations  for  those  pur- 
poses are  likely  to  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come.  Those  ap- 
propriations, being  for  salaries  and  current  expenses,  were  intend- 
ed to  be  continuous,  and  payable  annually^  as  is  apparent  from  the 
plain  terms  of  the  above  mentioned  acts. 

The  need  of  a  substantial,  fire-prbof  building  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  very  valuable  collections  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
University,  is  urgent.      This  is  conclusively  shown  in  the  report 
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of  the  epeoial  committee  apbotBted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  investigate  the  subject.  The  report  was  made  to  the  Board 
at  their  last  semi-aDDiial  meeting,  December  6,  1870.  In  order 
that  the  Legislatare,  the  friends  of  Natural  Science,  and  the  peo- 
ple generally  may  see  how  rich  and  extensive  are  the  treasures  for 
which  a  safer  place  of  deposit  is  desired^  and  how  many  and 
weighty  are  the  reasons  for  early  and  liberal  action  in  the  matter, 
I  give  some  extracts  from  the  report  referred  to.  I  think  that 
many  will  be  surprised  at  the  number,  variety  and  value  of  the 
specimens  already  secured,  and  that  the  general  sentiment  of  all 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  science  will  be,  that  the  hazard  of  their  destruc- 
tion by  fire  should  be  provided  against  with  the  least  practicable 
delay.    The  committee  say  : 

*^No  argument  can  be  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  ot  the  im* 
portance  and  value  of  a  collection  of  natural  objects,  illustrating 
lessons  in  Natural  Science  and  History ;  a  coUcetion  of  samples 

of  Nature's  works  ;  in  short,   a  miniaUire  world. 
'*The  materials,  collected  mainly  by  the  State  Natural  History 

Society,  are  now  stored — we  can  hardly  say  arranged — in  the  Hall 

in  the  third  story  of  the  Universitj^  building. 
''The  number  of  the  collections,  and  their  value  as  estimated  by 

scientific  men,  or  at  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  them,  is  as 

follows : 

voAMTxmmr  vumbkb  ov  swwcimmbb,  talus. 

Botany, 100,000 $25,000 

Ornithology 900 8,000 

Mammals 300 6,000 

Fossils 15,000 20,000 

Minerals 4,000 10,000 

Shells 15,000 15,000 

Indian  Cabinet 2,000 

Volumes  of  Books  1,000 5,000 

Instruments 4,000 


136,200  $95,000 

"Two  things  are  now  needed  :  first,  more  roomy  and  second,  se- 
curity from  loss  by  fire.  Neither  of  these  can  be  had  in  the  Uni- 
versity Building.  There  is  no  more  room  to  be  spared  for  such 
purposes.    In  fact,  the  HaUs  and  Baaaage  Wuys  of  the  building. 
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are  now  all  tised  for  recitation  rooms^  except  one,  and  that  is  used 
for  the  Referenoe  Library. 

"In  the  second  place,  tho  collections  are  exposed  to  destrnction 
by  fire ;  not  only  additional  room  is  required,  but  greater  safety. 
Valuable  contributions  are  withheld  that  would  be  donated  if  they 
could  be  deposited  in  a  fire-prpof  building. 

"Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  when  Tisiting  the  TTniversity,  expressed 
great  satisfaction  as  he  examined  the  collections,  but  remarked 
that,  ^  fire  ought  not  to  have  so  great  a  temptation.' 

"Notwithstanding this  serious  drawback,  the  museum  is  constant- 
ly receiving  additional  collections,  and  the  want  of  more  room  and 
greater  security  is  more  and  more  apparent  all  the  time.  Even  if 
it  were  possible  to  obtain  more  room  in  the  University,  it  wonld 
be  neither  convenient  nor  safe.  The  only  course  left  is  therefore 
to  construct  a  fire-proof  building  suitable  foi^  the  safe-keeping  of 
our  invaluable  collections. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  present  wants  of  the  Musenm  would  be 
supplied  by  a  building  50  feet  by  70,  with  two  stories  on  a  base- 
ment. This  would  give,  in  the  basement,  a  workshop,  a  furnace 
room,  and  three  storerooms ;  on  the  first  fioor.  Halls  for  Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Library;  on  the  second  floor,  a  Hall  for  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  a  Hall  for  Ethnology,  and  a  Laboratory. 

"That  such  a  building  may  be  fire-proof  the  floors  should  be  of 
masonry,  supported  by  iron  girders ;  the  roof  of  iron  and  slate, 
and  the  stairways  of  iron.  The  plan  for  such  a  building  has  been 
submitted  to  competent  architects  and  builders,  and  they  esti- 
mate that  it  will  cost  not  to  exceed  $60,000.  By  the  same  author- 
ities it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  cases,  apparatus  and 
furniture,  will  not  exceed  $15,000 — making  a  total  of  $75,000. 
If  it  should  be  thought  best  to  put  the  books  in  iron  shelving, 
there  will  be  an  additional  cost  for  that  purpose." 

As  an  appropriation  for  this  building  is  not  asked  for  in  antici. 
pation  of  some  future  need,  but  to  supply  a  present  and  most  ar- 
gent want — not  alone  for  the  protection  of  property  to  be  here- 
after acquired,  but  also,  for  the  security  of  vast  treasures  already 
accumulated — it  is  hoped  that  it  may  receive  a  favorable  consider- 
ation from  the  General  Assembly. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  the  CTniversity,  made  to  the  Stale 
Board  of  Education  at  its  last  stated  meeting,  December  6,  187C, 
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giFes  in  detail  all  snch  farther  information,  in  reepect  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  institution,  as  I  am  by  law  required  to  report  to  the 
Legislature.  It  also  presents  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  the 
main  points  of  the  argument  for  the  professional  training  of  teach, 
ere,  and  the  considerations  upon  which  the  opinion  is  grounded 
that  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  common  schools  should 
be  undertaken,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  State.  It  also  shows  in 
what  estimation  this  institution  is  held  by  distinguished  educa- 
tors at  home  and  abroad.  I  therefore,  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  append  hereto  the  report  of  President  Edwards, 
as  containing  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  as  expressing  the  news 
entertained  by  the  Board  and  myself  in  relation  to  the  several 
matters  treated  of : 

REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  EDWARDS. 
To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  oflUmaU  : 

GsarLSMES — Siaoe  joar  laat  meeting  the  Normal  University  hts  continued  in  the 
eyen  tenor  of  its  way,  without  startling  occurrences  or  unusual  achievements.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  last  year  at  this  time. 

In  the  Normal  Department,  the  number  in  attendanoe  for  the  term  has  been  : 

Ckntlemen... Ill 

Ladies 197 

Total 809 

In  the  High  School  there  have  been— 

€}entlemen • 17 

Ladies S6 

Total sa 

In  the  Grammar  School — 

Boys 64 

Girls 41 

Total 105 

In  the  Primary  School — 

Boys lS-< 

Girls 9 

Total • 2t 

Total  for  the  term  in  the  University- 
Hales 121 

females ..•..     271 

Total 49S 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  made  in  the  attendanoe  upon  the  Normal  Department^ 
I  subjoin  two  tables,  one  of  the  number  in  the  diffBrent  graduating  classes,  and  one  of 
the  number  in  attendance  during  the  FaU  Terms  for  nine  yean  : 

Vol.  1—61 
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First  Gridafttbig  Ohtas,  in  I860,  numbefed 10 

Seoond        "  "  1861        "        8 

Third  "  "  1862        "         8 

Fourth        "  "  1868        "  7 

Fifth  "  "  1864        "        8 

Sixth  "  "  1866        «         11 

Setentk      "  "  1866        "        15 

Eighth        "  "  /1867        •* 18 

Ninth  «*  «         [1868        •*        19 

Tenth  "  *'        11869        "        19 

Elerenth     "  **         ^870        "        «7 

Number  in  attendance,  Fall  tarm  1 862,  was 1 88 

««  «•  **  186S   "    260 

"  ««  **  1864   "   285 

"  "  "  1866   "    185 

"  «<  «*  1866   •*   .' 

«  "  «•  1867   "    818 

««  ««  "        ^1868    "    820 

«  «  «<  1869    " 806 

««  ««  «<  1870   "    809 

Daring  the  vacation  the  outside  wood  and  tin  of  the  J)uild{ng  received  two  coats  of 
paint,  and  a  thorough  sanding.  So  fkr  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  work  was  admirably 
done.  It  was  greatly  needed.  The  thoroughness  and  satisfactory  character  of  the  job, 
as  well  as  the  moderate  price  at  which  it  was  done,  were  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
constant  and  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  Fell,  who  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  de- 
tails. Important  repairs  have  also  been  made  on  the  boiler  and  beating  apparatus,  and 
a  new  pump  has  been  furnished  to  the  engine. 

In  th«  resignation  of  Ur.  Pillsbury,  which  occurred  during  the  vacation,  the  High 
School  lost  the  services  of  one  whose  thorough  scholarship  and  untiring  industry  had 
given  it  a  high  reputation  among  the  sshools  of  the  country.  His  principalship  had  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  his  usefulness  and  eflSciency  were  never  more 
apparent  than  at  the  time  of  his  resignation.  During  all  this  time  he  has  done  his  full 
share  towards  giving  character  to  the  University. 

Of  his  successor,  Miss  Mary  E.  Horton,  no  less  can  be  said  than  that  she  fully  main- 
tains the  scholarship  and  discipline  to  which  her  school  had  been  accustomed.  It  was 
thought  by  some  that  the  experiment  of  placing  a  lady  in  a  position  of  so  much  trying 
responsibility  was  attended  with  no  little  risk.  But  the  present  indications  are  that  she 
is  fully  competent,  not  only  in  scholarship  and  character,  but  also  in  the  ability  to  or- 
ganize and  govern. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Baker,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Joseph  Carter  in  the  Grammar  School,  is  per- 
forming his  duties-  faithfully  and  successfully,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely acceptable  ta  all  friends  of  the  schoal.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  both  the  High  and 
Grammar  Schools,  notwithstanding  the  ohanget,  the  number  in  attendance  is  as  large 
as  laat  year  at  this  time. 

The  flnanoea  of  the  University  are  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  Our  expenses 
have  been  kept  within  the  limit  of  oar  appropriations  and  other  means.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  been  able  to  pay  our  instructors  with  almost  entire  regularity. 
The  salaries  have  been  paid  once  a  month,  and  with  something  of  a  balance  in  the 
treasury.    There  will  be  at  the  end  of  this  term  b^t  six  weeks*  pay  due  to  any  member 
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of  the  corps.  To  seonre  this  result,  rigid  eoonomy  has  been  praotioed.  Manj  things 
much  to  be  desired,  have  not  been  purchased.  The  apparatus  room  and  the  library  are 
but  meagerly  furnished,  considering  the  character  of  the  institution  ;  audio  all  depart- 
ments the  expenditures  have  been  kejpi  at  the  lowest  possible  limit.  As  a  result  of  this 
we  go  before  the  Legislature  only  with  a  call  for  the  means  of  future  usefulness.  We 
haye  no  deficiency  to  make  up.  This  Institution  has  not  plunged  the  State  into  debt, 
thus  enforcing  from  the  Legislature  a  larger  appropriation  than  the  merit  of  the  case  de- 
mands ;  and  we  ofifer  our  past  history  as  a  guaranty  that  whateTer  appropriations  may  ' 
be  made  to  us  will  be  judiciously  and  economically  expended.  For  a  fbll  exhibit  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  UniTersity,  you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  accompanying 
statement,  submitted  by  the  undersigned  in  his  capacity  as  bo<^-keeper. 
•  It  is  certainly  unnecessary  in  the  hearing  of  any  candid  man,  reasonably  well  in- 
formed on  the  subject  of  education  in  America,  to  argue  the  usefulness  of  Normal 
Schools.  But  from  the  time  of  their  first  establishment  in  this  oountiy,  thirty-one  years 
ago,  down  to  the  present,  it  has  happened,  once  in  eyery  few  years,  that  some  wise  man 
has  discoyered  that  they  are  of  no  use.  Periodically  it  Is  asserted  that  Normal  Schools 
havabeen  a  failure.  Like  the  discoveries  of  perpetual  motion,  these  inventors  of  dis- 
aster have  reproduced  the  same  old  complaints  with  the  regularity  of  the  decades.  It 
matters  not  that  they  have  been  many  times  refuted.  In  each  new  reiteration  they  find 
a  new  champion,  and  each  effort  requires  a  new  hand.  I  have  had  personal  knowledge 
of  a  number  of  the  discussions  thus  provoked,  and  I  never  knew  the  same  parties  to  un- 
dertake twice  the  demolition  of  Normal  Schools.  But  others  come  on  in  due  time  and 
re-discover  the  theories  that  previous  discussions  have  repeatedly  buried. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools  has  been  many  times  stated  with  irresisti- 
ble force.  It  is  so  plain  that  the  most  ordinary  intellect  may  fully  apprehend  it,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  every  discussion  on  the  subject,  its  force  has  been  overwhelmingly 
felt  by  all  to  whom  it  has  been  addressed.  Among  the  steps  in  this  argument  are  the 
following: 

1.  Teachers  need  a  special  preparation  for  their  work.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  the  business  of  teaching  is  a  most  important  and  responsible  occupation. 
It  has  to  do  with  mind,  the  most  precious  thing  in  any  way  entrusted  to  human  manip- 
ulation. Its  results  are  as  enduring  as  mind.  Upon  it,  our  civilization,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  mind  and  of  the  material  resources  of  our  country  depends.  For 
if  the  culture  of  the  rising  generation  does  not  exceed  that  of  its  immediate  predeces- 
sor, there  is  no  progress.  And  if  the  coming  generation  fall  short  of  the  culture,  the 
school-training  of  to-day,  then  there  is  national  decadence,  the  coming  on  of  the  dark- 
ness of  barbarism.  And  especially  is  a  universality  of  school-culture  needed  in  our  coun- 
try. The  votes  of  the  people  are  the  source  of  power  with  us,  and  they  ought  in  every 
case  to  be  the  expression  of  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  voter.  And  how  thorough 
and  practical  must  tliat  culture  be  that  shall  make  the  millions  of  America  fit  judges, 
in  eveiy  case,  of  what  is  best  in  State  legislation  and  in  national  policy. 

Inexpressibly  important  then  is  this  work  of  education.  For  it  there  is  no  wisdom 
too  profound,  no  culture  too  extended,  no  talent  too  imposing,  no  tact  too  nice,  no  practi- 
cal training  too  accurate  and  thorough,  no  virtue  too  incorruptible  and  pure.  Who  shall 
undertake  to  impart  it,  then?  Shall  it  be  entrusted  to  men  and  women  who  have  given 
no  thought  to  its  philosophy,  whose  culture  has  only  been  general,  with  no  special  refer- 
ence to  this  work?  We  do  not  thus  proceed  in  respect  to  other  things.  If  we  desire  a 
pair  of  boots  made,  we  go  to  a  person  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  in  that  very  art 
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It  is  not  BufBcient  that  he  knows  something  else  or  all  things  else.  He  most  have  had 
special  preparation  in  the  occupation  in  which  we  propose  to  employ  him.  And  shall 
we  be  less  in  exacting  in  demanding  a  special  preparation  for  a  work  so  incomparablj 
important  as  the  teaching  of  oar  children,  than  we  are  for  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the 
covering  for  onr  feet? 

2.  This  preparation  can  best  be  secured  in  a  school  especially  devoted  to  this  work. 
Nearly  eveiy  institution  of  learning  has  some  one  main  animus.  There  is  usually  some 
central  interest  around  which  other  interests  are  grouped.  In  some  institutions  the  an- 
cient languages  constitute  that  central  interest  In  some  it  is  the  natural  sciences. 
Other  things  may  be  taught,  but  not  with  the  energy  and  unction  that  goes  into  the  mala 
purpose.  If  a  school  has  any  life,  it  will  be  exhibited  in  this  leading  department.  It 
follows  that  a  college  which  adds  to  its  other  and  ordinary  work,  a  normal  course,  so 
called,  will  be  likely  to  make  of  that  course  a  subsidiary  and  unemphasized  matter.  Its 
main  force  will  be  expended  elsewhere.  But  a  school  whose  chief  purpose  is  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  will,  if  there  is  any  good  in  it,  do  that  comparatively  well.  So  that  if 
the  Normal  Schools  had  no  traditions,  if  there  were  no  store  of  teaching  wisdom  laid 
up  for  their  use,  if  the  idea  of  a  teachers*  seminary  were  an  invention  of  to-day,  they 
would  still  be  likely  to  give  young  teachers  a  better  preparation  than  could  be  secured  in 
schools  devoted  mainly  to  general  culture. 

But  we  are  not  destitute  of  pedagogical  maxims,  that  have  been  gathered  together  by 
the  thinkers  in  education.  Books  are  in  print  containing  these  maxims.  There  is  a 
Bchoolmaster^s  literature.  From  the  time  when  Horace  Mann  began  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  of  popular  education,  and  the  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching,  down  to  the 
present,  men  of  thought  and  culture  have  been  meditating  on  these  subjects,  and  com- 
mitting the  results  of  their  thoughts  to  paper.  There  are  also  treatises  of  much  greater 
antiquity  than  these,  some  of  them,  as  the  Institutes  of  Quintillian,  running  back  to  a 
period  preceding  the  dark  ages. 

There  is  therefore  a  possibility  for  professional  study  for  the  young  teacher.  And 
Normal  Schools  may  not  only  help  the  tyro  by  turning  his  attention  to  the  subject  oi 
teaching  and  the  necessities  of  the  teacher,  by  requiring  him  to  look  at  all  knowledge 
with  a  professional  eye,  but  they  may  also  require  him  to  study  positively  established 
principles — principles  as  clearly  defined  as  any  in  medicine  or  jurisprudence.  And  the 
point  now  sought  to  be  established  is,  that  this  study  will  be  more  likely  to  be  thorough 
and  practically  useful  in  a  school  especially  devoted  to  it,  than  in  one  having  something 
else  for  its  main  purpose. 

8.  Only  the  State  can  maintain  institutions  adequate  to  the  accompli^mient  of  this 
purpose.  Private  schools  must  depend  for  their  support  on  the  wealth  of  their  patrons, 
or  upon  the  necessities  of  ecclesiastic  organizations,  or  upon  some  other  peculiarity. 
But  candidates  for  teachers  are  usually  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  large  revenues,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  that  any  particular  religious  denomination  should  have  the  training  of 
them.  As  a  whole,  then,  they  should  be  educated  by  the  State.  It  is  to  the  State  that 
their  services  are  due.  The  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  State  are  among  the  prime  ob- 
jects aimed  at  in  the  whole  system  of  popular  education.  Public  schools  are  established 
and  supported  in  order  that  the  republic  may  suffer  no  detriment  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  citizen.  In  all  respects,  then,  it  is  eminently  fit  that  the  State  should  direct  the 
training  of  those  who  are  to  manage  these  schools,  for  the  double  reason  that  no  other 
power  is  able  to  do  it,  and  because  it  comes  exactly  in  the  line  of  its  interest  and  duty. 

Thus  we  see  the  reasonableness  of  State  Normal  Schools.  Their  theory  is  certainly 
correct    How  has  the  practice  been?     Have  they  fulfilled  the  just  expectations  enter- 
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toined  of  thraa?  Haye  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  of  those  States  in  which 
these  schools  hare  been  established— and  they  may  certainly  be  presumed  to  understand 
their  own  interests — have  the  people  given  any  evidence  of  confidence  in  these  institu- 
tions? Let  this  question  be  answered  by  a  few  facts.  Thirty-one  years  ago,  encouraged 
by  the  munificence  of  an  individual  who  furnished  half  the  money  for  the  purpose,  Mas- 
sachusetts was  induoed  to  appropriate  $10,000,  for  the  support,  for  three  years,  of  three 
Normal  Schools.  The  institutions  were  organized  and  sustained  for  three  years  as  an 
experiment,  at  an  expense  of  $2,222  a  year  each,  the  State,  as  we  have  said,  paying  one- 
half  of  it  Now  that  State  maintains  four,  at  an  annual  expense  of  more  than  $40,000, 
paid  by  the  State  alone.  And  in  the  country  the  total  number  is  forty  or  more,  and  the 
annual  expmse  for  maintaining  them  is  at  least  a  half  a  million  of  dollars.  And  the 
increase  in  the  number  in  attendance  ia  no  less  remarkable.  Thirty-one  years  ago,  the, 
first  Normal  School  on  the  continent  went  into  operation  with  three  young  ladies  for  pu- 
pils ;  now  there  are  studying  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  country  at  least  6,000  young 
men  and  women,  preparing  to  be  teachers. 

And  the  increase  is  still  going  on,  and  that  more  rapidly  thnn  ever  before.  Within 
the  last  five  years,  more  new  schools  have  been  put  in  operation  than  during  any  prece- 
ding period  of  equal  length.  Opposition  but  accelerates  their  march.  Discussion 
serves  only  to  bring  their  merits  more  clearly  before  the  public. 

That  these  institutions  are  perfect,  that  no  improvements  are  needed  in  them,  that  in 
all  particulars  the  great  purpose  of  their  establishment  is  fully  answered,  no  sane  man 
will  affirm.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  claim  for  a  system  with  less  than  luthird  of  a 
eentuiy  of  experience,  anything  like  such  a  completeness  and  perfection.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  man  of  candor  and  good  judgment,  acquainted  with  the  facts,  will  fail 
to  pronounce  that  their  success  has  been  such  as  to  make  tiiem  worthy  the  fostering 
care  of  the  American  people. 

So  much  for  the  general  question.  How  has  been  the  application  of  it  in  Illinois? 
Has  our  own  school  done  work  in  such  quantity  and  of  such  quality  as  to  justify  its 
claims  upon  the  State  and  the  people?  • 

It  has  been  in  existence  thirteen  years.  During  that  time  it  has  given  instruction  in 
the  Normal  Department  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  amounting  in  average  to  one  and 
a  half  years  each,  to  2,084  young  persons,  not  counting  those  admitted  this  term.  Most 
of  these  are  now  probably  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State.  Of  this  number  146 
have  received  the  highest  honors  of  the  institu^on  In  that  department,  and  besides  them 
fifteen  have  been  graduated  in  the  High  SchooL  Of  the  Normal  graduates,  twenty-nine 
only  are  not  teaching,  and  of  these  six  are  deceased,  and  thirteen  are  ladies  who  have 
married  after  doing  a  reasonable  amount  of  teaching.  This  leaves  ten  who  have  delibe- 
rately left  the  profession,  or  less  than  seven  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  Normal 
graduates.  And  even  of  these  there  were  none  who  did  no  teaching,  and  many  taught 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  Model  School,  instruction  has  been  given  to  2,860  pupils, 
of  whom,  as  above  stated,  fifteen  have  received  the  diploma  of  the  High  School.  Accor- 
ding to  an  investigation  p>eviou8ly  reported,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent,  of  the  students  In  the  High  and  Grammar  schools  become  teachers.  We  have 
no  means  of  definitely  ascertaining  the  precise  number  of  our  students  now  teaching  in 
the  State.  Two  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at  800.  Perhaps  the  additions  since  made 
would  amount  to  100  for  each  year  in  excess  of  the  withdrawals,  thus  leaving  now  in 
the  field  as  teachers,  1000  persons  from  the  Normal  department,  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  university  for  an  average  period  of  one  and  a  half  years. 

So  much  for  the  quantity  of  our  work.     How  has  been  its  quality? 
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It  would  be  absurd  to  preteDd  that  every  student,  or  even  every  graduate  sent  forth 
irom  the  institution  is  a  successful  teacher.  Any  school  that  should  claim  to  achieve 
any  such  result  would  justly  expose  itself  to  ridicule.  We  put  forth  no  such  claim.  We 
confess  with  grief  that  some  go  out  from  us  and  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  as  representatives 
of  the  educational  ideas  and  forces  of  the  age.  But  we  think  the  number  of  such  fail- 
ures is  very  small,  and  that  when  failure  occurs,  it  is  less  oomplete  than  it  would  have 
been  had  it  not  been  for  the  training  we  have  imparted. 

But  it  is  possible  at  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  institution  to  arrive  at  some  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  quality  of  its  work.  For  nearly  thirteen  years  it  has  been  on  trial  before 
the  people  of  Illinois.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  bad  any  reasons  for  treating  it 
with  any  more  favor,  than,  in  their  judgment,  it  merits.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  they  have,  in  many  ways,  given  it  their  emphatic  endorsement  In  the  first  place, 
as  shown  by  facts  previously  reported,  they  pay  to  its  graduates  and  pupils  better  salaries 
by  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  than  they  do  to  the  average  teacher.  I  can  imagine  no 
reason  for  this  voluntary  discrimination  except  that  they  believe  the  Normal  trained 
teacher  to  be  superior  to  the  average.  Again,  educational  men  all  over  the  State  have 
given  public  expression  in  strong  terms  to  the  same  conviction.  And  naore,  the  services 
of  .our  pupils  are  most  eagerly  sought  by  school  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  one 
of  our  most  serious  dangers  arises  from  this  tendency  to  employ  our  students  in  respon- 
sible positions  before  they  have  had  experience  sufficient  to  assure  their  success.  Young 
men  of  nineteen  years,  with  no  experience  except  what  they  acquired  in  our  Model 
School,  are  urged  to  take  under  their  charge  the  school  systems  of  important  towns. 
Calls  that  must  remain  unheeded  are  constantly  pouring  in  upon  us — calls  for  teachers 
that  we  cannot  supply. 

And  may  we  not  take  a  just  pride,  too,  in  the  rank  that  is  assigned  to  us  by  educa. 
tional  men  and  others  outside  the  State?  In  educational  reports,  in  the  columns  of  iit> 
entry  journals,  in  conversation,  the  Btatement  has  often  been  made  that  our  school 
stands  very  high  as  a  seminary  for  training  teachers.  Several  of  these  declarations  I 
have  most  unexpectedly  stumbled  upon  not  only  in  the  reports  and  journals  of  our  sea- 
board States,  but  also  of  the  British  metropolis.  In  the  London  Christian  World,  of 
August  12,  1870,  are  the  following  words  from  an  English  gentleman  of  culture,  then 
traveling  in  America:  **  I  had  the  privilege,  lately,  to  participate  in  the  annual  exami- 
nations and  exercises  of  *  commencement '  at  this  noble  institution,  and  can  testify  that 
it  is  conducted  with  great  efficiency,  on  truly  Christian  principles,  and  with  the  most 
honorable  and  happy  results.  The  proficiency  of  the  graduates  who  received  their  di- 
plomas amidst  the  loving  greetings  of  hundreds  of  fellow  students,  and  a  large  assembly 
of  friends,  together  with  the  enthusiasm  of  all  present  in  the  noble  cause  of  Christian 
culture,  afforded  inspiring  hope  for  the  future  of  the  community.'* 

Distinguished  men  from  the  Eastern  States,  on  visiting  the  school,  have  spoken  its 
praise  with  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm  that  was  as  marked  as  it  was  unexpected. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

toCHARD  EDWARDa 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  most  notable  event,  directly  connected  with  the  develop, 
ment  of  our  free-school  system,  that  has  occurred  since  my  last 
report,  is  the  establishment  of  another  State  Normal  School. 

The  general  movement  among  the  friends  of  education  in 
Southern  Illinois — ^the  great  conventions  held  at  Carbondale  and 
Centralia,  in  1868 — the  numerous  addresses,  circulars,  petitions 
and  resolutions  whereby  the  intelligent  masses  of  the  people  in  * 
that  portion  of  the  State  were  aroused  to  an  unwonted  degree, 
the  chief  object  towards  which  all  those  efforts  were  directed  being 
the  foundation  of  another  Normal  School,  to  be  located  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State — all  these  were  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  and  the  hope  was  then  expressed  that  the  worthy  object  so 
earnestly  sought  might  be  speedily  attained. 

It  is  now  my  very  pleasant  duty  to  record  the  fact  of  the  com- 
plete success  of  those  efforts,  and  to  note  the  progress  that  has 
thus  far  been  made  in  that  important  eicerprise. 

The  act  entitled,  "  An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  the  South 
ern  Illinois  Normal  University, "  was  approvedj,  March  9,  1869^ 
The  objects  of  said  University  are  declared  to  be:  '*To  qualify 
teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  this  State,  by  imparting  in* 
strnction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  in  all  branches  of  study  which  per. 
tain  to  a  common  school  education ;  in  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences,  including  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and  vegetable 
physiology  ;  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens, 
and  such  other  studies  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe."  The  powers  of  the  corporation  created  by  the 
act  are  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Accordingly,  the  under-named  gentlemen  were  nominated  and 
duly  confirmed  as  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Southern  Illi- 
nois Normal  University : 

FOB  FOTTB  YBAJtS. 

T.  W.  Harris,  of  Shelby  County ; 
E.  J.  Palmer,  "  St.  Clair    " 
E.  Bowyer,       "  Kichland    " 
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FOE  TWO  TEAB8. 

S.  E.  Flannegan,  of  Franklin  County ; 
D.  Hard,  "  Alexander    " 

On  the  29tb  of  April,  1869,  this  board  organized,  at  Centralia, 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Palmer  as  President,  and  Mr.  Flannegan 
as  Secretary,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  advertise  for  propo- 
sals from  cities  and  towns^  desiring  to  secure  the  location  of  the 
new  Institution,  as  provided  in  the  10th  section  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  same. 

In  due  time  sealed  proposals  were  received  from  towns  and 
cities  situated  in  the  district  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  as 
follows : 

From  Anna,         in  Union      County ; 

"    Carlyle,       "Clinton  " 

"    Carbondale,"  Jackson  " 

"     Centralia,    "  Marion  " 

"    DuQaoin,    «  P^ry  '  " 

"    Irvington,"  "  Washington   " 

"    Jonesboro,   "  Union  " 

"    Olney,  "  Eichland        " 

"    Pana,  "Christian        " 

"    South  Pass,  "  Union  " 

"    Tamaroa,      "  Perry  " 

"    Vandalia,     "Fayette  " 

The  liberal  offers  made  by  the  several  competing  localities, 
evinced  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  proposed  Institution,  and  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  securing 
its  location.  Each  of  the  competing  points  was  visited  by  the 
trustees,  and  their  respective  merits  and  advantages  were  care- 
fully examined  and  compared.  The  duty  of  making  choice,  where 
the  deservings  and  attractions  of  several  of  the  places  in  com|>e- 
tition  were  apparently  so  evenly  balanced,  was  one  of  much  diflS- 
culty  and  delicacy.  It  was,  however,  finally  decided  that  Oar- 
bondale,  in  Jackson  county,  was  upon  the  whole,  entitled  to  the 
location. 

Before  deciding  upon  a  plan  of  a  building  for  the  University, 
the  trustees  personally  visited  and  inspected  numerous  educa- 
tional institutions,  both  East  and  West,  and  conferred  with  many 
architects  of  reputed  eminence  and  skilL    The  plans  and  propoai- 
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tions  of  Thomas  Wakh,  Esq.,  an  architect  of  high  stauding,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  were  finally  adopted  by  the  board,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  bailding  now  in  process  of  constraction  in  substantial  ac- 
cordance with  the  designs  furnished  by  that  gentleman,  will  be 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  normal  school  edifice  in  the 
country,  in  respect  to  its  adaptation  to  all  the  uses  and  objects  con- 
templated by  law. 

After  the  location  of  the  Institution  had  been  fixed  at  Carbon- 
dale,  certain  defects  of  title  were  found  attaching  to  the  lands  do- 
nated by  that  city,  the  correction  of  which  caused  the  board  con- 
siderable trouble  and  delay.  The  citizens  of  the  place  endeavored, 
in  good  faith,  to  remedy  said  defects  and  to  perfect  the  title  to  all 
of  said  lands.  Finally,  Mr.  J.  M.  Campbell,  an  enterprising  and 
responsible  citizen  of  Carbondale,  proposed  to  erect  the  building 
required  by  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  architect,  and  to 
take  for  his  pay  the  assets  of  the  board,  including  the  lands  and 
bonds  donated  by  the  city  of  Carbondale  and  county  of  Jackson, 
(without  guaranty),  together  with  $65,000  of  the  State  appropri- 
ation, and  thus  relieve  the  board  from  all  responsibility  in  regard 
to  titles  to  the  real  estate  conveyed  to  secure  the  location. 

The  board  accepted  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  en- 
tered into,  a  contract  with  him  to  build  the  house,  he  giving  bond 
in  the  sum  of  $250,000,  with  good  and  approved  sureties,  lor  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  work.  The  board  had  previously  ap- 
pointed Mr.  E.  J.  Palmer  superintendent  of  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  building,  as  authorized  to  do  by  the  11th  section  of 
the  act,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  has  discharged  with  good 
judgment  and  great  £uthfulness. 

Mr.  Palmer,  upon  his  appointment  to  the  superintendency  of 
the  building,  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  Mr.  E.  Bowyer  was  chosen  to  that  position.  Soon  after,  S. 
E.  Flannegan  tendered  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
and  Daniel  Hurd,  of  Cairo,  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy.  The 
officers  of  the  Board  still  remain  as  above. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1870,  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  of  DeSoto, 
Jackson  county,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
the  University.  The  Board  took  this  early  action  in  this  case,  in 
order  to  secure  to  the  University  the  eminent  abilities  of  Prof. 
Thomas,  and  that  he  might  at  once  engage  in  the  work  of  making 
collections  for  a  cabinet  of  specimens,  to  be  ready  for  use  when 
Vol.  1—52 
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the  bnilding  should  be  completed,  and  the  InBtitution  be  opened 
for  the  admission  of  students.  Prof.  Thomas  is  recommended  by 
such  men  as  Prof.  Hay  den,  U.  S.  Geologist ;  Prof.  Henry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  ;  Ex-Governor  J.  D.  Cox,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  others,  and  is  believed  to  possess  unusual 
qualifications  for  the  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed. 
His  salary  is  not  to  commence  until  he  enters  upon  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  instructor  in  the  University. 

For  the  foregoing  facts  in  relation  to  the  organization  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Board  up  to  this  time,  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy 
of  Messrs  E.  Bov^yer  and  D.  Hurd,  the  obliging  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  following  description  of  the  building,  and  of  the  city  of 
Carbondale,  where  it  is  located,  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
£.  J.  Palmer,  the  Superintendent  of  the  building : 

"  The  city  of  Carbondale  is  in  Jackson  county,  HI.,  fifty-six  miles 
north  of  Cairo,  sixty-eight  south  of  Sandovalj  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Kailroad,  seven  miles  south-east  of  Murphysboro,  the 
county  seat,  and  sixteen  miles  nearly  due  east  of  Grand  Tower, 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  Laid  out  in  1855,  it  now  has  2,500  in. 
habitants,  so  that  by  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  justly  deserves 
the  appellation  of  a  flourishing  city.  In  general  morality  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  other  towns  of  its  size  and  class,  while  in  the 
particular  virtue  of  having  never  given  a  license  to  sell  ardent 
spirits,  it  by  so  much  excels  any  of  its  sisters.  Five  houses  of 
worship,  creditable  in  style  and  finish,  and  comfortable  in  far. 
niture  and  fixtures,  in  which  weekly  preaching  and  sabbath 
schools  are  held,  sufficiently  betoken  its  religious  character. 

^'An  academical  building,  with  accommodations  for  three  schools 
and  two  other  school  houses,  all  of  them  the  property  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  now  occupied  by  schools  in  operation,  attest  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  in  popular  education. 

"  The  city  is  the  center  of  a  large  and  growing  trade  from  the 
counties  contiguous  to  the  east,  north-east  and  south-east  of  it 
This  trade  has  ample  and  convenient  outlets  southward  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  westward  to  the  same  by  the  Mount  Carbon 
Kailroad,  twenty-seven  miles  long,  which  taps  the  Illinois  Central 
here ;  and  northward,  by  that  thoroughfare,  to  Dunleith  and  Chi- 
cago. Fuel  is  cheap  and  abundant,  as  the  whole  circumjacent  re- 
gion is  heavily  timbered,  and  beds  of  excellent  coal  underlie  the 
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whole  of  it  at  the  depth  of  about  forty  feet  only  from  the  surface. 
The  face  of  the  surrounding  country  is  diversified,  west  of  the 
city  being  more  hilly,  east  of  it  more  level.  The  soil,  though  not 
perhaps  so  rich  as  the  black  loam  of  the  prairie,  is  yet  fertile,  and 
adapted  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  products,  while  owing  to  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  climate  the  productions  of  high  and 
low  latitudes  seem  almost  to  meet  and  mingle. 

"The  site  of  the  University  building  is  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
public  square,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Illinois  Central  JKailroad, 
fronting  57  rods  thereon  and  running  westward  far  enough  to 
comprise  twenty  acres,  in  nearly  the  center  of  which  the  building 
is  placed.  The  natural  surface  at  the  building  is  twenty-eight 
feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  railroad.  From  the  building  in 
all  directions,  save  one,  the  surface  descends  rapidly  enough  for  all 
the  purposes  of  drainage. 

"The  building,  which  is  modern  gothic  in  architectural  charac- 
ter, is  209  feet  long  from  north  to  south.  The  wings  are  109  feet 
long.    The  basement  floor  contains  four  wash-rooms,  8  ft.  3  in.  x 

20  ft;  two  girl's  play  rooms,  25  ft.  x  40 ;  two  boy's  play  rooms, 

21  ft.  X  32 ;  two  coal  cellars,  25  ft.  x  29,  and  two  gymnasiums,  one 
25  it.  X  40,  and  the  other  25  ft.  x  48,  besides  four  stairways  and 
passages,  14  ft.  x  25.  The  corridors  crossing  each  other  in  the 
center,  are  each  of  them  14  ft.  wide.  The  basement  walls  are 
finished,  and  the  joists,  which  are  of  sound  white  oak,  2^  in. 
thick,  by  16  in.  wide,  are  on. 

"The  outer  walls  of  the  basement  have  a  mean  thickness  of  2 
ft.  6  in.,  and  the  inner  ones  are  20  inches  thick. 

"While  in  conformity  to  law  the  main  front  of  the  building  is  to 
the  east,  the  north  and  south  wings  have  each  of  them  a  frontage 
in  those  directions  respectively,  having  the  same  finish  as  the 
main  one.  All  the  front  walls  of  the  basement  are  of  brownish 
red  sand-stone,  finely  cut,  each  stone  having  a  droved  margin, 
round  a  bush-hammered  surface,  laid  in  regular  courses,  with 
level  beds  and  perpendicular  joints,  sawn  together,  and  the  rear 
wall  is  of  same  stone  as  the  front,  with  similar  beds,  and  in  sim- 
ilar courses,  each  stone  having  a  pitched  face  surrounded  by  a 
chiseled  margin.    The  hight  of  the  basement  is  13  feet 

"The  first  story  is  of  brick,  and  is  22  feet  in  hight  The  three 
fronts  of  this,  as  well  as  the  second  story,  are  of  pressed  brick. 
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with  mitered  bond-courBes,  ten  ioches  above  each  other,  laid  in 
white  mortar,  and  the  joints  cut  with  a  steel. 

^'Ali  the  openings  in  the  outer  walls  of  both  stories  are  trimmed 
with  polished  stone,  harmonizing  with  those  of  the  basement  in 
all  particulars  except  in  size,  those  in  the  brick  work  being  larger ; 
and  around  the  entire  buildiug,  at  equal  distances  from  the  water- 
tables  of  the  stories  and  the  stone  cornice  at  the  foot  of  the  man- 
sard roof,  run  four  plain  bond  courses  of  smoothlj  cut  stone,  each 
course  showing  ten  inches  io  thickness. 

'^The  capacity  of  the  first  floor  for  use  as  intended,  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  explanation : 

"It  contains  four  rooms,  8  ft.  11  in.  x  29  ft.,  for  Principars 
Rooms ;  four  Class  Rooms,  two  of  which  are  26i  ft.  x  32  ft.,  and 
two  25i  ft.  X  32  ft.;  eight  Wardrobes,  four  of  which  are  8  ft.  x  24, 
and  four  8  ft.  x  12^ ;  four  Air  Shafts  and  two  Corridors,  14  ft. 
wide,  crossing  in  the  center  of  the  floor  at  right  angles,  besides 
four  Stairways  and  Passages  14  ft.  wide. 

*'0n  the  second  floor  are  two  Lavatories  of  convenient  size,  a 
Library  Room,  four  Class  Rooms,  a  Retiring  Room,  and  the  Nor- 
mal Assembly  Hall,  lighted  by  seven  windows  on  each  side,  with 
a  ceiling  22  feet  in  hight,  supported  by  12  iron  columns  of  12 
inches  diameter. 

"The  roof  the  building,  of  which  nothing  has  yet  been  said  in 
this  description,  is  a  French  or  mansard  roof,  and  its  interior  has 
been  utilized  by  the  construction  in  it  of  two  Lavatories,  two  So- 
ciety llalls,  one  Lyceum  Hall,  two  Museums  and  four  small  Li- 
brary Rooms,  besides  Corridors  and  Stairways  leading  to  the 
tower. 

"No  further  description  of  the  building  will  be  here  attempted, 
as  it  is  deemed  that  enough  has  been  said  and  shown  to  show  the 
capacity  of  the  building,  and  its  adaptedness  to  the  purposes  in- 
tended in  the  law  which  created  the  Board." 

It  was  expected,  when  the  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, that  the  building  would  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  by 
the  first  of  September,  1871,  but  I  am  now  informed  that  it  will 
not  be  practicable  to  finish  the  work  so  soon.  The  Board,  how- 
ever, are  determined  to  push  the  enterprise  to  completion  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  at  no  very  distant  day  the  doors  of  the  South- 
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ern  HHdoIb  Normal  University  will  be  open,  and  another  Inetitu- 
tion  for  the  profeseional  training  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  will  be  added  to  those  already  in  snccessfal 
operation. 


COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Cook  Connty  Normal  School  and  the 
Peoria  County  Normal  School,  both  of  which  had  been  previously 
established,  have  been  so  far  modified  in  their  or^ranization  and 
management  as  to  bring  them  fully  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  counties  to  establish  County  Nor- 
mal schools,"  approved  March  15, 1869;  and  each  one  has  gone 
steadily  and  successfully  forward.  The  expectation  that  other 
counties  would  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  that  act«  and 
establish  home  training  schools,  of  limited  courses  of  study,  as  a 
feasable  and  economical  means  of  supplying  their  common  schools 
with  teachers  of  superior  attainments  and  qualifications — has  not 
yet  been  realized.  The  counties  mentioned  are  still  the  only 
ones,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  have  Normal  Schools  fully  organ- 
ized and  in  operation  under  said  act.  Several  other  counties  have 
had  the  subject  under  advisement,  some  of  which  are  reported  to 
be  about  ready  to  organize  such  schools  under  the  act,  and  others 
expect  to  do  so  when  the  way  seems  clear.  There  is  reason  to 
anticipate  the  establishment  of  quite  a  number  of  such  schools  at 
an  early  day.  The  difficulties  which  have  operated  to  prevent 
action  hitherto,  are  not  likely  to  continue;  and  as  the  good  results 
of  these  already  in  operation  are  more  clearly  seen,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  economy  of  the  plan  proposed  in  the  act  are  better  nn- 
derstood,  this  mode  of  securiug  better  teachers  can  hardly  fail  to 
grow  in  favor  with  the  people. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  have  seen  no  cause  to  change  the  favorable 
opinion  expressed  in  the  last  report  concerning  that  law,  and  the 
good  eflfects  it  would  have  upon  our  system  of  public  education.  Ob- 
servation of  the  actual  results  in  the  counties  of  Cook  and  Peoria, 
and  further  reflection  upon  the  provisions  of  the  law  itself,  have 
rather  confirmed  that  opinion.    It  still  seems  to  me  that  the  plan 
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promises  better  and  more  immediate  results  than  any  other  of 
equal  simplicity,  economy  and  efficiency,  and  I  wonld therefore  ad- 
vise and  recommend  that  said  law  be  allowed  to  remain  as  it  is, 
without  change,  for  at  least  two  years  longer.  Its  practical  bene- 
fits will  then  be  pretty  fully  developed,  and  the  question  of  its 
continuance,  modification  or  repeal  can  be  more  intelligently  de- 
termined. 

From  the  materials  at  hand  I  have  prepared  the  follow! n^; 
statement  of  the 

COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

(Bnglewood,  niioois,) 

D.  S.  WENTWORTH,  rBixciPAL. 

This  School  was  established  by  the  County  of  Cook  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  competent  teachers  of  both  sexes  for  the  public 
schools,  and  was  first  opened  September  2, 1867,  at  Blue  Island. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  March  15,  18C9,  the  action 
of  the  counties  that  had  moved  in  the  matter  of  Normal  Schools, 
was  legalized,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  system  of  County 
Normal  Schools  that  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State. 
Cook  county  immediately  proceeded  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  law  and  at  once  to  place  the  school  on  a  more  per- 
manent footing.  The  location  was  changed  to  Englewood,  where 
a  fine  building  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  contemplated  has 
been  erected. 

The  design  of  this  school  is  strictly  professional — to  prepare  pu- 
pils in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  work  of  the  school  room. 
As  the  teacher's  power  of  imparting  instruction  comes  from  a  just 
comprehension  of  that  with  which,  and  that  upon  which  he  ope- 
rates, the  necessity  is  recognized  of  a  thorough  knowledge— firsts 
of  the  law  of  growth  and  development  of  mind ;  aecondy  of  the 
branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught ;  and  ihirdy  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching.  With  these  ends  in  view,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  each  and  every  exercise  is  to  impart  efficiency,  by  culti. 
vating  in  the  student  habits  of  systematic  thinking,  of  clear  and 
concise  expression,  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  fitted  for  the  worjc 
of  organizing,  governing,  and  ipptrpcting  ia  the  public  schools. 
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The  school  embraces  a  Normal  Department,  a  Training  De- 
partment, and  a  High  School  Department 

The  coarse  of  study  in  the  Normal  Department  covers  two 
years,  the  first  year  being  mainly  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  common  school  branches — and  the  second,  to  higher  Math- 
ematics, and  English  branches,  with  Latin  or  German.  Theory 
and  Art  of  Teaching  and  Practice,  continue  through  the  course. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are  : 

1.  Age,  for  males,  not  less  than  16,  and,  for  females,  not  less 
than  15  years. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  A  declaration,  in  writing,  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  public 
Bchools,  and  to  give  Cook  county  the  preference  in  all  offers  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  the  teachers. 

4.  Students  entering  the  school  are  required  to  report,  in  wri- 
ting, to  the  Principal,  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year,  after 
leaving  the  school,  where  they  have  been  teaching,  with  what  suc- 
cess, and  at  what  salary,  till  they  report  that  they  have  left  the 
profession. 

For  the  Fail  Term,  admission  is  made  without  examinations^ 
bat  at  the  end  of  that  term  there  are  examinations,  both  oral  and 
written,  in  every  study,  and  the  results  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  order  to  enable  the  pupil  to  advance  to  the 
studies  of  the  course  next  in  order. 

The  tuition  is  freey  to  residents  of  Cook  county ;  to  others  it  is 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  dollars  a  year. 

The  Training  Department  was  established  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  school  exhibiting  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  discip- 
line, and  classification.  It  includes  the  Primary  and  Intermediate 
grades.  The  Normal  students  are  required  to  teach  in  this  De- 
partment from  five  to  twenty  days  in  each  year  of  their  attendance 
at  the  school,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  Critic  Teachers, 
and  to  report  in  writing  the  reasons  in  full  for  every  exercise  re- 
quired of  the  children.  Criticisms  both  favorable  and  unfavorable 
are  daily  recorded  in  criticism  books,  which  are  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  any  person  interested. 

The    High  School   Department  has  two  regular    Courses  of 
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InstractioD,  one  General  or  English,  the  other  Classical.  The 
former  is  designed  to  afford  a  thorough  and  efficient  English 
and  Scientific  edacatien,  and  occapies  four  years ;  the  latter  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  college,  and  extends  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Champlin,  of  Englewood,  has  established  two  prizes, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  two  students  in  the  Senior  Class  who  excel 
in  English  Composition. 

S.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  has  established  two  prizes,  one 
to  the  best  debater  or  orator,  and  the  second  to  the  best  declaimer. 

Mrs.  William  Brooks  has  established  two  prizes  for  excellence 
in  reading. 

Prof.  O.  Blackman,  of  Chicago,  has  established  two  prizes  for 
excelling  in  imparting  elementary  instruction  in  vocal  music. 

Messrs.  Bryant  &  Chase  offer,  as  a  prize,  one  scholarship  to  a 
full  course  in  their  college,  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class 
who  has  the  highest  scholarship  average,  based  on  the  monthly  ex- 
aminations throughout  the  whole  course. 

The  school  is  now  in  its  fourth  year;  since  its  opening  the  num- 
ber of  students  has  been  as  follows : 

Number  of  different  scholars  belonging,  1867-68 60 

"      "        «  *'  "  1868-69 79 

"      «        "  «  "  1869-70 83 

Average  Attendance  1867-68 41 

*^  "        1868-69 64 

"  "        1869-70 71 

The  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  belonged  to  the  school 
since  its  organization  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Of  these, 
thirty-six  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  re- 
ceived diplomas. 

The  new  building  erected  by  the  county  for  the  school,  was 
completed  the  past  season.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  foun- 
dation, and  stone  sills  and  window  caps ;  it  is  three  stories  high 
above  the  basement,  and  is  in  form  of  the  letter  T.  The  whole 
width  of  front  is  nearly  ninety  feet,  and  depth  some  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet. 

The  citizens  of  Cook  county  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pos- 
session of  so  fine  and  spacious  accommodations  for  the  school. 
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Prof.  White  has  kindly  farnished  the  following  report  of  the 

PEOBIA  COUNTY  NOBMAL   SCHOOL. 

<PeoriA,Illinote.) 
S.  H.  WHITE,  Phikcipal. 

The  Peoria  Connty  Normal  School  was  established  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county,  and  the  Board 
of  School  Inspectors  of  the  city  of  Peoria. 

For  two  years  it  was  under  the  control  of  a  committee  selected 
from  these  two  bodies.  It  has  now  entered  upon  its  third  year, 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  County  Board  of  Education,  elec- 
ted under  the  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  County  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

Its  growth  has  been  gradual.  During  the  first  year  the  total 
number  of  students  was  fifty-six;  average  number,  thirty-one. 
Daring  the  second  year,  the  total  number  was  sixty-nine ;  average 
number,  thirty-five.  The  total  number  during  the  present  term, 
tiins  far,  is  fifty-seven ;  average  number,  forty-eight.  The  atten- 
dance is  over  thirty  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  correspond- 
ing term  of  last  year. 

The  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  a  principal,  an  assistant,  and  a 
training  teacher.  Much  valuable  assistance  in  instruction  is  ren- 
dered by  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  advanced  classes.  The  training 
school  contains  about  ninety  pupils,  and  forms  part  of  one  of  the 
district  schools  of  the  city.  In  it  the  pupil  teachers  engage  in  the 
aetual  work  of  instruction  and  school  management,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  training  teacher,  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  thought  best, 
or  as  long  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

The  course  of  study  embraces,  nominally,  two  years,  but  the  ac- 
toal  time  employed  depends  upon  the  attainments  and  abilities  of 
pnpils.  It  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  studies  required  by  law 
to  be  tanght  in  the  common  schools,  school  management,  two 
terms  in  fiJgebra,  and  one  in  each  of  the  following  studies :  Phys- 
iology, mental  philosophy,  methods  of  instruction,  analysis  of 
words,  botany,  geometry,  and  rhetoric  Lessons  are  given  twice  a 
week  in  singing. 

The  estimated  expenses  of  the  school  for  the  current  year  are 
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$4,270.  The  expenses  last  year  were  $3,672  19.  These  amounts 
include  only  the  cost  of  teaching,  and  services  of  janitor. 
.  From  its  commencement,  the  school  has  had  to  contend  against 
strong  opposition,  but  as  its  object  became  more  understood,  and 
its  good  results  began  to  appear,  this  opposition  seems  to  have 
ceased.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  holds  a  higher  place  in  public 
opinion  than  ever  before.  Of  the  pupils  in  attendance,  by  far  the 
larger  part  come  from  outside  the  city. 

There  are  many  facts,  which  taken  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
perience of  this  institution,  abundantly  evince  the  wisdom  of  the 
act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  County  IS'ormal  Schools. 

The  average  length  of  time  during  which  teachers  remain  in 
the  vocation  is  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  years.  A  very 
large  part  of  them  close  their  teaching  experience  in  a  single  year. 
So  long  as  such  is  the  case,  but  few  will  be  to  the  expense  of  at- 
tendance upon  an  institution  having  an  Extended  course  of  study, 
especially  if  it  be  at  a  distance  from  home.  Bat  establish  schools 
with  a  shorter  course,  within  comparatively  easy  access  of  home, 
whence  pupils  can  receive  their  supplies  at  slight  expense,  and 
where  they  can  attend  during  brief  intervals  between  terms  of 
teaching,  and  many  will  be  indnced  to  attend  them. 

It  is  the  experience  of  most  schools  that  their  pupils  live  within 
comparatively  short  distances  from  the  institntion.  Of  the  429 
students  in  the  normal  department  of  the  State  Normal  University 
last  year,  nearly  twenty-four  per  cent  came  from  McLean  connty 
alone.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
in  the  State  Normal  Schools,  livp  within  twenty  miles  of  their  re- 
spective schools. 

Peoria  is  located  fifty  miles  from  Normal,  yet  of  the  pupils  in 
this  school,  there  is  not  a  single  one  who  had  expected  to  attend 
the  Normal  University. 

The  majority  of  students  attending  normal  schools  remain  not 
to  exceed  a  year.  Over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the 
Normal  University  last  year  were  in  the  junior  class,  and  this  is 
the  average  experience  of  all  similar  schools. 

The  establishment  of  schools  with  extended  courses  of  study, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of  teachers,  seems  quite  unneoessary. 

These  &cts  furnish  strong  evidence  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
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done  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  great  mass  of 
children  in  the  State,  it  must  be  by  means  of  schools  within  easy 
access  to  them,  and  also,  that  an  elementary  coarse  of  study  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  such  schools. 


ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVEU»ITY. 

Since  the  last  biennial  report,  this  State  University  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  its  plans,  and  is  meeting 
with  a  success  which  is  the  best  vindication  of  those  plans.  The 
Trustees,  in  their  first  published  report  on  the  organization,  pro- 
posed a  '*  University  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  industrial 
rather  than  of  the  professional  pursuits,''  and  marked  out  the 
courses  of  departments  of  instruction  as  follows: 

"  /.     7Vie  Agricultural  Dfparttiunt — Embracing: 

\.    The  course  in  Agricultural  pn^r. 
2.    The  course  in  Horticulture  and  Landsuapo  Ganlcuiag. 
//.     Tfu  Polytechnic  Departmtni — ^Embracing: 

1.  The  course  in  Mechanical  Science  and  Art. 

2.  The  course  in  Civil  Engineering. 

3.  The  course  in  Mining  and  MetaUurgj. 

d.    The  course  in  Architecture  and  Fine  Aits. 

"  ///.     TliB  Military  Department — Embracing: 

1.    The  course  of  Military  Engineering. 

•i.    The  course  of  Military  Tactics. 
*'  /  r.     77itf  Department  of  Cliemistry  and  Natural  Science. 
**  V.      The  Department  of  Trade  a»vd  Commerce. 
**  Vf.     The  Department  of  General  Science  and  Literature — EmbrtciDg : 

1.    The  course  in  Mathematics. 

*J.    The  course  in  Natural  Histoiy,  Ghemistry,  etc 

3.  The  course  in  English  Language  and  Literature. 

4.  The  course  in  Modem  Languages  and  Literature. 
6.    The  course  in  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature. 

6.  The  course  in  History  and  Social  Science. 

7.  The  course  in  Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral." 

All  of  these  Departments  and  coorses  are  now  organized,  and 
instruction  has  actually  commenced  in  all,  except  those  of  Mining 
and  Military  Engineering.  Preparations  are  making  to  open  a 
conrse  of  instruction  for  Mining  Engineers,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  additional  aid  from  Congress  will  ere  long  enable  the  Uni- 
vereity  to  begin  instruction  in  Military  Engineering,  for  which 
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there  has  arisen  an  unexpected  demand.  The  comparison  of  the 
above  scheme  of  Departments  with  the  latest  circulars  of  the  Uni- 
versity, will  show  how  little  the  steady  course  of  the  Trustees  has 
veered  from  their  first  published  programme.  With  the  exception 
that  some  of  the  subordinate  courses  are  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Departments,  no  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the 
progress  of  the  University.  Few  new  Institutions  have  found  so 
little  occasion  for  change,  either  in  the  general  aims  or  particular 
plans  with  which  they  set  out :  and  the  Trustees  may  point  with 
a  just  pride  to  this  practical  proof  of  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
their  first  programme  was  prepared. 

At  the  opening,  only  a  few  students  entered,  and  these  being 
of  the  lowest  grade,  only  a  small  part  of  the  proposed  plan  ap- 
peared in  the  actual  work,  and  much  public  apprehension  was  felt 
lest  the  University  should  fail  to  meet  the  great  ends  of  the  law ; 
but  steadily,  as  class  after  class  has  advanced  to  the  more  direct 
practical  work  of  the  courses,  this  apprehension  has  given  way  to 
almost  unqualified  praise,  and  all  see  now  that  the  plans  were  not 
only  in  accordance  with  the  law,  but  wisely  adapted  to  the  objects 
in  view. 

To  such  a  pitch  had  this  public  apprehension  been  pushed,  that 
resolutions  of  censure  were  passed  by  the  last  Legislature,  doubt- 
less under  some  misinformation  as  to  the  facts.  And  the  2nd  day  of 
March  lost,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural societies  assembled  at  Bloomington  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  five  gentlemen  of  large  intelligence  to  visit  and  inspect 
the  University  and  its  operations.  After  a  fall  and  thorough 
investigation,  the  committee  called  a  second  convention  on  the 
State  Fair  grounds,  at  Decatur,  where  they  presented  the  follow- 
ing report,  which,  after  a  free  discussion,  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

**  The  committee  appointed  by  tUe  couYeution  at  Bloomington,  in  March  last,  to  visi 
the  Illinois  Industrial  Uniyersitj  and  inTestigato  its  management,  respectfullj  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  questkBA  befbre  us  for  determinatios  has  been  whether  the  Universi^  is  fulftUing 
the  intention  of  its  original  friends  and  adTocateSi  or  whether  it  has  been  or  is  likely  to 
be  conducted  in  Tiolation  of  the  laws  of  Congress  making,  and  of  the  State  Legislature 
accepting,  a  donation  of  public  lands  to  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts.  From  a  careful  study  of  the  discussions,  resolutions,  newspaper 
articles  and  essays  by  the  originators  of  the  moyement  in  behalf  of  the  better  industrial 
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education,  we  conclude  that  they  plainly  desire  to  inaugurate  a  now  era  in  the  life  of  the 
laboring  classes.  There  were  already  established  schools  of  special  training  for  lawyers, 
physicians  and  theologians.  They  wished  to  establish  similar  schools  of  special  train- 
ing for  farmers  and  mechanics,  in  order  to  secure  to  them  a  higher  intellectual  culture 
and  development,  and  thus  render  their  calling  more  honorable,  in  the  hope  of  counter- 
acting the  influences  which  are  driying  the  young  men  of  the  land  off  Uie  farms  and  out 
of  the  workshops  into  other  walks  of  life.  Such  schools,  they  belieyed,  would  not  only 
make  rural  life  more  happy,  by  making  it  more  beautiful,  but  would  do  much  to  develop 
the  vast  material  resources  of  our  country.  Alter  years  of  earnest  agitation  and  labor 
they  obtained  from  Congress  an  act  recognizing  the  justness  of  their  convictions  and 
providing  the  means  of  making  them  practically  effective.  The  act  grants  certain 
public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  for  the  endowment,  support  and  main- 
tenance in  each  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  language  of  the  act  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  approved  February  28,  1867,  is 
very  similar.  While  the  Legislature  wisely  authorized  the  acceptance  by  the  trustees  of 
voluntary  endowments  of  professorships  or  departments  in  the  University  at  Champaign, 
it  expressly  provides  that  such  special  voluntary  endowments  shall  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  true  design  and  scope  of  the  act  of  Congress,  or  this  act  Notwithstanding  these 
plain  delarations  and  provisions,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  very  wide- 
spread and  deep  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  portion  of  the  community  as  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  law  by  the  faculty  and  trustees.  The  evidence  of  such  distrust 
is  found  in  newspaper  articles,  resolutions  adopted  by  horticultural  and  other  associ- 
ations, in  the  call  for  the  convention  by  which  this  committee  was  appointed,  and  in 
the  tone  of  the  discussions  at  Bloomington.  The  ground  of  dissatisfaction  appears  to 
have  been  two-fold.  Nothing  in  the  previous  life,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  Regent  se- 
lected by  the  trustees,  afforded  any  adequate  guarantee  that  he  would  not  favor  classical 
rather  than  industrial  education,  and  the  prominence  given  to  classical  studies  at  the 
ontset  awakened  in  the  friends  of  the  University  a  fear  that  it  would  become,  like  other 
colleges,  a  purely  classical  school  for  the  training  of  men  for  the  learned  professions. 

The  committee,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  Bloomington  convention,  visited 
Champaign  on  the  20th  and  21  st  of  September.  We  saw  and  heard  much  which  was 
well  calculated  to  dissipate  our  fears.  The  Regent,  unfortunately,  had  made  an  en- 
gagement to  speak  at  the  Tazewell  county  fair,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  town  within 
an  hour  after  our  arrival  at  the  University.  We  were  courteously  treated  byall  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  by  the  resident  trustees.  Every  facility  was  afforded  for  the 
prosecution  of  our  inqubies  in  all  the  departments  of  the  institution  and  upon  the  farm. 

We  found  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  (196)  male  students  in  attendance  (orderly,  fine- 
looking  young  men)  from  various  portions  of  the  State,  including  twelve  from  other 
States;  fourteen  young  ladies,  who  seemed  to  bo  assiduously  pursuing  their  studies. 
About  fifty  of  the  students  present  were  in  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  departments, 
fifty-four  in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering,  sixty-five  in  chemistry,  fifteen  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (188)  in  mathematics,  twenty-three  (23) 
in  military  tactics,  fifty  (50)  in  the  commercial  department,  ninety-two  (92)  in  English, 
sixty-three  (68)  in  German,  twenty-seven  (27)  in  French  and  twenty  (20)  in  Latin ;  none 
in  Oreek.  All  the  students  attend  the  lectures  on  history.  From  this  statement  it  ap- 
pears that  only  one-tenth  of  the  students  are  studying  the  classics  at  all,  and  inasmuch 
as  each  student  pursues  three  studies,  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  working  force  of  the  in- 
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•titution  is  expended  upon  the  ancient  languages,  whercac,  in  an  ordinary  college,  from 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  working  force  would  be  so  expended. 

We  were  further  assured  by  the  acting  Regent  that  it  ia  the  full  purpose  of  the  &cultj 
to  fulfill  all  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  institution,  and  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  industrial  classes  by  making  it,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  an  indus- 
trial school  in  contradistinction  to  the  ordinary  colleges  and  professional  schools  of  tho 
country. 

If  this  assurance  is  carried  out  iu  good  faith,  if  students  are  left  free  to  choose  for 
themselves,  where  they  have  preferences,  and  honestly  directed  to  take  up  industrial 
studies  where  they  have  not,  wo  are  happy  to  say  that  tlie  University  is 'on  the  high  road 
to  accomplish  all  that  its  friends  desire ;  and  we  would  exhort  a  liberal  public  to  accord 
to  it  their  fullest  support,  both  of  money  and  pupils. 

We  cannot  too  highly  commend  the  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  ifi.  admitting  fe- 
male students  to  the  benefits  of  the  University,  and  we  trust  that  the  cities  of  Urbaoa 
and  Champaign  will  promptly  pi'ovide  for  proper  boarding  and  lodging  of  those  young 
ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend  from  a  distance,  as  accommodation  in  the  University 
building  is  an  impossibility. 

The  committee  carefully  and  thoroughly,  us  far  as  their  limited  time  would  permit, 
examined  the  library,  which  now  consists  of  4,000  volumes,  of  which  nearly  one-half 
are  specifically  agricultural,  horticultural  and  scientific,  selected  with  much  care  and 
judgment. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  be  permitted  to  make  one  or  two  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

The  model  farm  contemplated  in  the  law  is  not  in  a  ci-editable  condition,  but  is  not 
yet  suffidently  developed  to  show  what  it  will  be.  No  sufficient  provision  has  yet  been 
made  for  agricultural  experiments. 

The  industrial  and  economical  statistics  of  the  State  authorized  by  law  aiti  not  col- 
lected with  thoroughness  and  upon  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  make  them  of  value. 
This  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  work  of  the  University. 

We  trust  the  trustees  will  make  suitable  provision  for  the  performance  of  this  work 
in  the  future.  Lewis  Eulsworth, 

John  Davis, 
Fred  H.  Wines, 
William  Stacy, 

CommiUer. 

After  some  discussion  by  Vrof.  Turner,  Smiley  Shepherd,  Esq.,  J.  Periam,  Esq.,  th« 
Regent  and  others,  the  roport  was  adopted. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  moro  im- 
portant for  the  faculty  of  the  Industrial  University  to  discover  new  knowledge,  than  to 
teach  that  which  is  already  known. 

On  motion  of  S.  J.  Davis,  of  Stephenson,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  without  recurring  to  the  past,  we  approve  of  the  proecnt  attitude,  with 
its  apparent  progressive  design,  of  the  Industrial  University,  and  accord  to  it  our  bes^, 
wishes  and  efforts  for  its  success. 

Haolved,  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  call  public  attention  to  and 
enlist  the  efforts  of  the  producing  classes  in  the  University,  and  its  progress  as  an  edu- 
cational and  industrial  institution. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee : 

Lewis  Ellsworth,  DuPago  county;  E.  Daggy,  Douglas  county;  AHhur  Bryant,  Bureau 
county,  and  S.  J.  Davis,  Stephenson  county^ 
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A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  practical  work  of  the  Beveral 
departments  will  best  exhibit  the  trae  character  of  the  institution : 

The  Aoeioultubal  Dbpaktment  has  been  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  W.  F.  Bliss,  till  he  resigned  the  past  summer  in  order  to 
return  to  the  care  of  his  own  large  farms.  Till  his  place  shall  be 
filled  by  a  new  appointment,  the  instruction  in  agriculture  is  given 
by  other  professors,  assisted  by  lecturers  from  abroad.  Dr.  MUes, 
tlie  eminent  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  Agricultu- 
ral College,  is  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  the  current  year.  The 
department  has  in  charge  a  stock  farm  of  410  acres  and  an  experi- 
mental farm  of  160  acres.  These  farms  have  been  lately  furnished 
with  large  and  convenient  barns  and  other  buildings,  and  have 
been  brought  into  condition  for  a  course  of  experimental  culti- 
vation, which  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  methods  in  vogue,  and 
to  test  the  value  of  new  crops  and  cultures.  A  part  of  the  State 
appropriation  has  been  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  blooded  stock 
of  several  breeds,  for  experiments  in  breeding  and  feeding.  Ana. 
tomatical  and  other  preparations  and  apparatus  for  illustrating 
animal  husbandry  have  been  secured,  and  collections  of  seeds, 
soils  and  agricultural  implements  are  in  progress.  The  depart- 
ment is  designed  to  receive  a  development  commensurate  with  the 
gigantic  industry  it  is  to  represent  and  promote. 

The  full  course  of  instruction  embraces  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
with  the  study  of  soils,  fertilizers,  foods,  animal  and  vegetable 
products  and  manufactures ;  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany, 
with  the  study  of  varieties  under  cultivation,  and  the  methods  of 
culture ;  Animal  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  as  applied  in  all  kinds 
of  animal  husbandry ;  Eural  Economy,  Bural  Law,  Kural 
Architecture  and  Engineering.  To  this  is  added  Mathematics, 
History,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  Physics,  Drawing,  Vet- 
erinary Science,  Political  Economy,  English  Literature,  and  Mod- 
ern and  Ancient  Languages,  if  desired  by  the  student  Ifo  ex- 
periments of  consequence  have  as  yet  been  undertaken,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  unfit  condition  of  the  farms,  but  plans  are  being  ar- 
ranged for  a  full,  if  not  exhaustive,  list  of  experiments.  Thus 
far  the  students  of  the  agricuHural  course  have  been  the  most 
numerous  class  in  the  University,  and  have  shown  much  interest 
in  their  studies.  Many  of  them  work  on  the  farms  or  gardens, 
and  thus  partly  pay  their  way. 
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The  Hobticultubal  Dbpabt3ient  is  under  the  charge  of  Pro£ 
T.  J.  Burrill,  professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture.  He  is  assisted 
by  an  orchardist,  and  a  gardener  and  florist  The  department 
has  under  its  care  about  fifty  acres  of  orchards,  nearly  forty  acres 
of  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  several  acres  of  ornamental  grounds. 
It  has  also  two  green-houses,  with  hot-beds,  cold  frames,  and  other 
garden  structures.  More  than  50,000  trees  are  already  in  nur- 
sery for  large  forest  plantations,  to  test  the  best  methods  for  grow- 
ing, the  cost  and  value  of  artificial  forests.  Many  trees  are  also 
gathered  for  an  arboretum,  and  for  shelter  belts,  and  additional 
orchards.  The  young  apple  orchard,  set  out  in  the  spring  of 
1868,  contains  over  3000  trees,  and  nearly  1500  varieties.  More 
than  twenty  acres  of  the  grounds  and  gardens  have  been  care- 
fully under-drained,  the  work,  as  well  as  the  engineering,  being 
mainly  done  by  the  students  themselves.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  similar  to  that  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  fruit 
culture,  green-house  management  and  forestry  added.  The 
course  has  been  more  recently  organized,  but  is  already  attracting 
students. 

The  MEOHAinoAL  Depaetment  was  fully  opened  in  January, 
1870,  under  charge  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Robinson,  who  is  a  good  prac- 
tical mechanic  and  inventor,  as  well  as  a  scientific  scholar.  With 
the  aid  of  his  students,  he  has  manufactured  an  eight-horse  power 
steam  engine,  and  the  most  important  furniture  of  a  machine  shop. 
A  carpenter's  shop  is  attached,  with  benches,  sets  of  tools,  a  buzz 
saw  and  jig  saw,  a  mortising  machine,  a  wood-turning  lathe,  etc 
Though  so  recently  organized,  it  has  already  accomplished  work 
which  gives  the  greatest  promise  of  its  future  usefulness  and 
power.  Beside  the  manufacture  of  its  own  machinery,  it  has 
produced  several  pieces  of  philosophic  and  other  apparatus  of  fine 
character,  including  a  heliotrope  for  the  U.  S.  Ooast  Survey ;  a 
machine  for  graduating  thermometer  scales,  invented  by  Pro£ 
Kobinson ;  an  Atwood's  machine,  to  show  the  accelerated  velocity 
of  falling  bodies ;  a  combination  spring  table,  to  exhibit  ^resultant 
and  refiected  motion ;  common  and  dipping  magnetic  needles,  a  fine 
brass  instrument  to  exhibit  the  flow  of  liquids  ander  various  pres- 
sures, and  models  of  a  truss  bridge  and  a  truss  roof^  besides  many 
others.  These  articles  have  been  made  almost  wholly  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor,  and  the 
foreman  of  the  shop.    They  have  also  put  in  steam  heating  appa- 
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jatns  for  the  University  building,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  pro- 
posed by  others ;  also  the  hot  water  apparatus  for  warming  the 
green-honse,  and  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the  University  and 
other  parties.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  all  this  that  the 
object  of  the  department  is  to  teach  young  men  trades.  The  shop 
practice  is  designed  to  be  simply  illustrative  of  the  principles  of 
mechanical  engineering,  which  are  taught  in  the  class  room,  and  it 
is  expected  that  each  student  of  mechanics  will  take  a  certain 
amount  of  shop  practice  to  render  his  course  as  thorough  and 
practical  as  possible.  Much  additional  work  is  performed  by  stn- 
dents  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  expenses. 

The  course  of  theoretic  instruction  embraces  mathematics  of  the 
highest  forms :  mechanical  philosophy,  physics,  chemistry,  the 
study  of  the  motor  forces,  strength  of  materials,  parts  of  machines, 
etc.,  and  machine  drawings ;  also,  history,  geology,  zoology,  botany, 
English  literature,  modern  languages,  and  ancient,  if  the  student 
desires.  The  department  stands  in  great  need  of  larger  shops  and 
rooms  for  apparatus,  drawing  and  lectures.  Though  less  than  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  department  was  opened,  its  shops  are 
already  crowded,  and  young  mechanics  are  leaving  their  places  to 
come  here  and  become  scientific  mechanicians.  The  practical 
methods  pursued  here  have  already  stimulated  the  spirit  of  inven- 
tion, and  several  new  and  useful  inventions  have  marked  the  first 
year's  work.  Prof.  Kobinson  also  has  charge  of  the  course  in 
Mining  Engineering,  and  is  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  it. 

The  Dbpabticent  of  Oivil  Enginsbbu^o,  united  with  those  of 
Architecture  and  Mathematics,  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  S. 
W.  Shattuck,  professor  of  Oivil  Engineering,  assisted  by  Mr. 
James  Belanger,  architectural  draughtsman,  Mr.  Alex.  Thomp- 
son, civil  engineer,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Douglass.  The  department  is 
provided  with  engineering  apparatus,  surveyor's  transit  compass, 
levels,  chains,  stadia,  etc.,  for  all  classes  of  surveying,  and  the 
classes  are  engaged  in  the  field  in  making  railroad,  topographic 
and  other  surveys,  and  in  making  designs  and  working  drawings 
for  buildings  and  other  structures.  The  course  in  civil  engineer- 
ing embraces  all  the  studies  of  that  in  mechanical  engineering, 
except  the  substitution  of  the  several  kinds  of  surveying,  railroad, 
topographic,  etc.,  for  principles  of  mechanics,  and  field  practice 
for  shop  practice,  with  some  variations  in*  the  drawing  course. 
VoL  1—54 
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Ths  DBTABTiaBKT  OF  Ghbmi6T&y  IB  nnder  the  charge  of  Prof.  A.. 
P.  8.  Stuart,  assisted  by  Mr.  Eobert  Warder.  It  has  a  working 
laboratory  fitted  op  for  a  class  of  twenty-four  students,  and  fur- 
nished with  furnace,  still,  and  other  conveniences.  It  has  also  a 
balance  of  the  finest  construction,  a  beautiful  binocular  micro- 
scope, with  polarixing  and  other  apparatus,  a  spectroscope,  Bumh- 
keif's  coil,  batteries,  tubes^  and  other  apparatus,  with  fall  supplies 
of  chemicals,  etc. 

Here,  as  in  Europe,  this  department  is  of  great  importance  and 
popularity,  and  the  new  class  just  entering  numbers  over  fifty 
students,  while  the  tables  were  already  nearly  filled  by  the  class 
of  the  previous  year.  The  vast  advances  made  in  chemical 
science,  and  the  wide  and  important  applications  of  it  in  agricul. 
ture  and  all  the  useful  arts,  renders  it  neceesary  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  instruction  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  In  all  the  great 
leading  universities  and  polytechnic  schools  it  has  been  fbnnd 
requisite  to  provide  large  separate  buildings,  with  expensive  fix- 
tures, furnaces,  etc.  It  is  eaid  that  none  of  the  later  laboratories 
in  Europe  cost  less  that  $50,000  in  gold,  and  those  in  our  own 
country  are,  in  many  cases,  equally  capacious  and  costly.  The 
yital  relation  of  the  Industrial  University  to  all  the  scientific  arts^ 
makes  the  demand  imperative  for  a  speedy  enlargement  of  the 
accommodation^  for  the  large  and  increasing  classes  which  are  re- 
quired to  study  chemistry  as  a  fundamental  part  of  their  courses. 
The  full  course  in  chemistry  embraces  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  chemical  analysis,  nde  of  blow-pipe,  reagents  and  spec^ 
troscope,  chemical  manufactures,  the  chemistry  of  the  arts,  and 
such  other  scientific  and  literary  studies  as  are  deemed  essential  to 
fit  the  analytical  chemist  and  pharmaceutist  for  their  duties. 

The  Depabtmbnt  of  Militaky  Taotics  is  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  Edward  Snyder,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  classes  in  Com- 
mercial Science,  and  in  the  German  Course.  All  the  students 
not  specially  excused,  are  enrolled  in  the  University  Battalion, 
now  comprising  four  companies,  and  are  drilled  in  the  evolutions 
of  the  company  and  battalion,  and  in  the  manual  of  arms.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  a  class  in  military  tactics  pursuing  the  subject 
as  a  regular  study.  The  results  of  the  military  drill,  thus  far,  have 
been  such  as  to  strongly  commend  its  continued  use.  It  promotes 
habits  of  order  and  precision,  and  affords  a  most  healthful  exer. 
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cise.  The  knowledge  of  military  tactics  aeqmired  maj  prove  of 
great  value  to  the  coantry  at  large.  Hundreds  of  young  men  are 
here  fitted  to  act  as  drill-masters  of  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
State  in  the  dread  event  of  war,  and  it  it  a  question  whether  the 
national  necessity  already  felt  for  a  large  increase  of  military  ed- 
ucation beyond  what  West  Point  can  give,  may  not  be  wisely 
met  by  giving  to  the  Industrial  colleges  of  the  couatry  some  ad- 
ditional facilities  and  means  for  milijkary  instruction*  It  is  a  grave 
qaestion  for  the  statesmanship  of  the  times,  to  determine  in  what 
way  the  military  strength  of  our  country  may  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of  the  States  and  of  the  country 
at  large.  The  Congressional  grant  already  requires  the  Industrial 
schools  founded  under  the  act  granting  lands  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation, to  give  instruction  in  military  tactics.  Why  not  make 
them  the  military  schools  of  the  nation,  since  the  addition  of  mili- 
tary tactics  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  their  industrial  work. 

Of  the  literary  studies,  the  Department  of  English  Language 
and  Literature^  under  the  charge  of  Frof«  Wm.  M.  Baker,  de- 
serves special  notice.  Prof.  Baker,  justly  considering  that  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  our  own  mother  tongue  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  practical  of  all  our  acq uirements«  and  believing  that  the 
critical  study  of  its  wide  and  splendid  literature  will  prove  one  of 
the  finest  instruments  of  sound  culture,  has  arranged  a  course  of 
studies  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  which  has  for  its 
object  to  give  the  student  a  clear  view  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  language  and  of  the  chief  authors  of  each  great 
period,  together  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  ita  genius  and 
structure,  and  a  ready  mastery  of  it  for  use.  The  student,  after 
an  elementary  course  in  rhetoric  and  composition,  is  led  succes- 
sively through  the  age  of  Milton,  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Chaucer 
up  to  the  Anglo-Saion  writers,  and  then  returns  to  study  liberally 
and  critically  the  field  of  modern  and  cotemporary  literature, 
English  and  American.  The  genuine  enthusiasm  awakened  by 
the  course,  among  the  large  classes  which  pursue  it,  attests  its 
value,  and  goes  far  to  vindicate  the  utility  of  our  English  classics 
as  an  instrument  of  culture  not  inferrior  to  the  classics  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

The  Department  or  Forbign  Languaoes,  ancient  and  modern, 
except  the  German,  is  also  under  the  general  care  of  Prof.  Baker, 
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assisted  by  Mons.  I.  D.  Foulver,  teacher  of  French,  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Douglass,  teacher  of  ancient  languages.  The  attention  given  to 
the  modern  languages  is  commensarate  with  their  valne  in  opening 
to  the  scientific  student  the  learning  of  great  cotemporary  peoples 
engaged  with  us  in  the  pursuits  of  science  and  the  improvement 
of  the  arts.  The  presence  of  a  liberal  amount  of  scientific  and 
other  books  and  periodicals  of  the  French  and  Germans,  helps  to 
create  a  practical  interest  in  these  languages,  and  leads  to  a  prac- 
tical use  of  the  study.  The. classes  are  large  and  successful.  The 
ancient^lauguages  are  not  neglected,  though  their  study,  like  that 
of  all  other  studies  in  the  University,  is  left  optional  with  the  stu- 
dent. Their  many  vital  relations  to  our  own  language  and  litera^- 
ture,  as  well  as  to  the  sciences,  will  always  attract  the  regards  of 
generous  and  aspiring  scholars. 

The  courses  in  Natural  History  and  Physical  Science  are  taught 
by  several  teachers  and  lecturers,  and  these  studies  hold  promi- 
nent places  in  the  several  industrial  courses. 

Dr.  Warder,  the  eminent  American  pomologist,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  lecturer  on  fruit-growing,  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Hull,  the  State 
Horticulturist,  has  been  engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  in 
his  department  of  art 

Dr.  H.  J.  Detmers,  V.  S.,  is  this  year  giving  the  first  course  of 
lectures  in  Yeterinary  Science,  and  is  to  conduct  during  the  winter 
session  a  clinic  to  illustrate  the  proper  treatment  of  diseased 
animals. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  work,  the  University  provides,  each 
winter,  a  course  of  free  lectures,  occupying  two  weeks,  on  the 
several  topics  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Fruit  growing. 
It  holds  also  shorter  lecture  sessions  at  different  places  in  the 
State,  and  thus  extends  its  benefits  to  the  more  distant  commu- 
nities. 

The  departments  of  History  and  Social  Science,  and  of  PhiloB- 
ophy,  are  now  filled  temporarily  by  the  Regent,  Prof.  Atherton, 
the  professor  of  History,  having  resigned.  It  seems  important 
that  the  department  of  History,  as  al«o  those  of  Geology  and  Nat- 
ural History,  and  of  Mathematics,  shall  be  filled  at  an  early  day. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  field  now  occupied  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Its  work  is  but  just  begun,  but  its  success,  won  over 
many  obstacles  and  much  opposition,  already  gives  promise  of 
a  most  brilliant  future.     The  large  classes  which  have  already 
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entered  it8  several  practical  courses,  proves  conclusively  that  it  is 
meeting  a  felt  want  of  the  State,  and  its  snccess  in  the  instruction 
of  these,  adds  a  new  proof  to  the  value  of  polytechnic  education, 
and  to  the  practicability  of  its  union  with  University  studies  and 
calture. 

POLYTBOHNIO   EDUCATION  IK  BUBOPB. 

To  understand  fully  the  mission  of  the  University,  and  to  com- 
prehend its  high  promise,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  remarkable 
movement  now  going  on  in  both  Europe  and  America,  in  the 
work  of  Polytechnic  education,  or,  as  we  term  it  here.  Industrial 
education. 

It  is  less  than  a  century  since  the  oldest  Polytechnic  schools 
were  founded.  For  many  years  these  schools  struggled  on 
almost  unnoticed ;  looked  upon  as  experiments  of  doubtful  value. 
By  degrees  they  began  to  exhibit  their  ripened  fruits,  and  to  at-, 
tract  public  attention.  Governments  discovered  in  them  an  unex- 
pected ally  in  the  promotion  of  national  industry,  and  in  the  increase 
of  national  power  and  wealth.  Governmental  aid  was  extended  to 
them,  and  finally,  the  governments  undertook  their  more  general 
and  effective  establishment  as  a  measure  of  sound  political  economy. 
Large  and  expensive  buildings  were  erected  for  their  accomoda- 
tion, and  immense  sums  were  expended  for  apparatus  to  illustrate 
the  various  Sciences  and  Arts.  Their  fame  increased  with  their 
usefulness,  and  the  least  enterprising  States  began  to  see  their 
value  and  importance,  and  were  driven,  in  self-defence,  to  join  in 
the  work  of  establishing  them.  All  the  German  States,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  even  Spain,  have 
their  National  Polytechnic  Schools,  and  the  traveler  finds  them 
in  nearly  every  large  city  of  continental  Europe.  And  everywhere 
they  are  crowded  with  eager  students.  Millions  are  often  expend- 
ed for  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  so  popular  have  they  become, 
that  many  of  the  oldest  Universities  are  beginning  to  develop 
Polytechnic  Departments,  including  agriculture. 

The  new  Polytechnic  School  of  Munich,  has  taken  the  name  of 
Polytechnic  University^  and  exhibits  University  compass  in  its 
departments  and  studies. 

Their  influence  on  the  industries  is  not  doubted.  The  best 
authorities  ascribe  the  manufacturing  power  of  Germany,  Belgium, 
France  and  Switzerland,  to  their  Polytechnic  Schools.    In  the 
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Unirersal  ExpositioD,  held  in  Paris,  in  1867,  a  moflt  iraexpccted 
proof  was  given  of  their  power.  The  English  mannfactarers, 
confident  in  the  extent  of  their  long  njaintained  supremacy,  sent 
their  &bric8  to  the  Exposition,  expecting  to  bear  away,  as  in  1851, 
the  chief  prizes.  Bat  to  their  great  surprise,  they  were  beaten  at 
all  points.  Their  old  European  customers  were  beating  them  on 
^heir  own  ground,  and  eren  underselling  them  in  their  own  mar- 
kets. Alarmed  at  a  result  so  threatening,  an  investigation  was 
made,  and  England  was  told  plainly,  by  Prof.  Playfair,  and  others 
of  her  jurors,  that  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  the  continent  had 
snatched  the  laurels  from  her  brow.  Her  long  continued  suprem- 
acy as  the  work-shop  of  the  world,  was  ended.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment evinced  its  practical  wisdom  by  resolving  at  once  to  foster 
industrial  education  among  its  artisans  and  manufacturers,  and  as 
a  foremost  result  of  the  discussions  created,  England  has  just 
adopted  her  first  system  of  universal  public  education. 

The  demonstration  of  the  high  practical  value  of  education,  as 
applied  to  the  industries,  is  of  immense  significance,  both  to  edu- 
cation and  to  the  arts.  It  aflfbrds  a  new  argument  of  most  telling 
force,  for  the  extension  of  higher,  and  especially  scientific  education; 
and  gives  warning  that  the  supremacy  of  any  people  in  the  arts  is 
to  be  gained  and  maintained,  hereafter,  only  by  a  thorough  educa- 
tion of  its  laboring  classes.  In  the  world's  great  marts  of  trade, 
where  the  industries  are  on  trial  with  their  products,  the  best 
brains  must  win.  With  the  progress  of  Science,  the  arts  them- 
selves become  scientific,  and  the  artisan  must  of  necessity  be  a 
scholar.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  managers  and  leaders  of  our 
manufactories. 

IN  AMERICA. 

Our  country,  starting  later  in  the  race,  took  at  once  a  grand  and 
characteristic  stride,  by  making  an  immense  appropriation  of 
public  lands  to  endow  in  each  State  a  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  And  in  most  cases  the  States  have  seconded 
the  movement  by  securing  large  additions  to  the  funds. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University  is  the  child  of  this  movement 
in  our  own  State.  Its  creation  put  Illinois  into  line  with  the 
great  continental  peoples.  Linked  to  her  name,  her  fame  and 
her  future  industrial  position,  its  success  is  vital  to  the  great  indus- 
trial interests  it  is  designed  to  promote.     In  the  straggle  for  our 
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fSair  and  eqnal  share  in  the  trade  and  wealth  of  the  world,  oar 
artisans  will  draw  needed  light  and  help  from  its  instructions.  To 
reach,  however,  its  maximam  of  usefulness,  it  must  have  the  same 
liberal  support  that  the  European  Governments  so  wisely  bestow 
upon  their  great  Polytechnic  Universities.  The  very  character  of 
its  courses  involves  a  more  than  ordinary  expense  for  the  appara- 
tus of  instruction.  Scientific  books  are  the  most  costly  of  all  pub- 
lications, and  the  yearly  and  rapid  advances  of  science,  compel 
constant  additions  to  the  library.  Natural  Sciences  demand,  also, 
their  laboratories,  cabinets  and  collections,  their  costly  and  exten- 
aive  machinery  of  illustration  and  experiment. 

The  State  should  not,  for  a  moment,  deceive  itself  in  respect 
to  this.  No  more  here  than  in  the  old  world,  can  a  great  Scientific 
School  be  maintained  without  the  most  ample  provision  for  sci- 
entific experiment  and  illustration.  If  American  industrial  edu- 
cation is  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  that  of 
Europe,  it  must  be  equally  endowed  and  equipped. 

The  managers  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  have  already 
found  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  capacious  laboratory  building  for 
its  chemical  department.  This  splendid  science,  extending  its 
wonder-revealing  researches  into  every  nook  of  space  and  every 
form  of  material  being,  has  made  every  art  dependent  upon  its 
aid,  and  its  crowded  laboratories  attest  the  felt  importance  of  its 
learning.  Already  the  University  has  over  seventy  students  on 
the  roll  of  its  classes  in  chemistry,  while  its  laboratory  has  tables 
for  only  twenty-four.  Its  able  professor  regards  it  as  imperative 
and  urgent  that  a  laboratory  with  accommodations  for  100  students, 
ehall  be  provided,  and  this  building  should  contain  assaying  and 
other  furnaces  for  metallurgical  experiments,  for  the  mining  en- 
gineers, and  rooms  for  the  collections  in  mineralogy,  and  the 
illustrative  collections  in  the  several  mineral  and  other  chemical 
manufactures,  as  well  as  for  the  chemical  lectures  and  experiments. 
The  Mechanic  Arts  are  also  asking  shop  room  for  the  practice  re- 
quired of  the  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  It  is  a  com- 
mon appendage  of  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Germany,  though 
labor  is  not  always  required  of  the  student.  The  rapid  success  of 
the  Mechanical  Department,  which  was  fully  organized  less  than 
a  year  ago,  has  already  outgrown  the  small  temporary  shop  pro- 
Yided|  and   rendered  it  necessary  to  change  the  entire  plan  of 
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inetniction,  or  to  secure  more  ample  room  for  shops,  models,  and 
drawing  classes. 

It  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  terms  of  the  CoDgressional 
grant  recognize  equally  the  rights  of  the  Mechanic  and  the  Agri- 
culturist to  the  beneiits  of  the  ITniversitj,  and  the  catalogae 
proves  that  the  mechanics  are  quite  as  ready  as  the  farmers  to 
seek  its  advantages.  Already  thirty-six  students  have  entered 
their  names  for  the  mechanical  course,  and  many  others  are  in- 
clining to  it.  The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  is  greatly  needed 
to  give  this  department  its  co-equal  rank  and  place  among  the 
industrial  departments.  The  large  and  increasing  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  certainly  may  ask  this  favor 
at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 

NEW  BUILDmO  NEBDED. 

But  the  chief  and  most  pressing  want  of  the  University  is  for 
class  and  lecture  rooms  and  other  public  rooms.  The  Univereitj 
building  accepted  by  the  State,  is  already  insufficient  for  the  large 
and  increasing  classes  of  the  University.  It  affords  only  eight 
lecture  rooms  for  the  use  of  thirteen  daily  instructors,  and  several 
of  the  classes  are  too  large  for  any  of  the  class-rooms.  The 
trustees  find  themselves  compelled,  in  spite  of  their  serious  re- 
luctance, to  lay  the  case  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State  and 
ask  relief.  A  new  building  ought  to  be  built  at  once,  containing 
class-rooms,  cabinet  and  library  rooms,  and  a  large  lecture  hall. 
The  provision  for  such  a  building  cannot  be  long  delayed,  and 
sound  policy  would  dictate  that  it  should  be  begun  at  once  in 
order  to  meet  the  already  pressing  need.  It  is  no  slight  argument 
for  granting  the  aid  asked,  that  the  teachers  maintained  by  the 
endowment  funds  could  teach  a  much  larger  number  of  students 
if  their  class-rooms  would  accommodate  them. 

STRONG  SEASONS. 

The  large  amount  already  invested  in  the  University  affords  a 
strong  reason  for  adding  the  amount  necessary  to  make  it  all  pro- 
ductive. The  establishment  of  a  University  necessarily  involves 
a  large  expenditure.  Many  of  the  older  universities  and  colleges 
have  from  one  to  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  in  buildings  and 
funds.  The  State  has  nearly  $650,000  invested  in  the  Industrial 
University.  It  only  needs  suitable  buildings  to  make  it  an  insti- 
tution of  first  class  power  and  influence.     Its  industrial  character 
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instead  of  offering  an  objection,  affords  an  irrefragable  argament 
for  each  enlargement  and  eapport.    No  intelligent  man  will  assert 
that  the  great  scientific  industries  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  de- 
mand education  inferior  to  that  required  by  the  professions.     In 
extent  of  scientific  attainment  and  research  it  should  be  vastly  su- 
perior.   The  Industrial  University  ought,  in  justice  to  the  classes 
and  the  interests  it  is  founded  to  promote,  to  be  larger,  richer  and 
greater  than  the  old  Universities  of  more  general  education.  They 
aim  simply  at  fine  scholarship  ;  this  aims  at  equally  sound  schol- 
arship and  its  most  practical  applications.    They  seek  to  develop 
lar^  brain-power ;  this  proposes  brain-power  still  larger,  able  to 
grasp  those  mightiest  of  problems  of  the  arts  and  industries  in 
which  the  support  and  civilization  of  the  world  are  involved,  and 
on  which  the  wealth,  power,  and  continued  freedom  of  the  country 
depend.    No  man  of  broad  views,  or  of  patriotic  feeling,  will  ask 
that  the  Industrial   Universities  shall  be  narrowed  to  the  mere 
technicalities  of  the  arts.   Nay,  no  wise  stateman  will  consent  even  > 
that  institutions  having  a  mission  of  such  grand  and  inevitable  im- 
portance shall  pause  short  of  the  highest  development  of  learning 
and  scientific  power.      In  the  mighty  and  surely  coming  contests 
of  the  future,  when  the  industries  of  all  the  civilized  nations  shall 
grapple  for  supremacy,  nay  more,  even  for  existence,  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  these  universities  are  our  West  Points  for  the 
drill  of  men  able  to  organize  and  lead  our  laboring  millions.    Illi. 
nois — ^grand  alike  in  its  natural  resources  and  in  its  rapid  and 
powerful  development,  in  its  commanding  central  position  in  ter- 
ritory, and  in  the  social,  commercial,  and  political  leadership  it 
already  begins  to  hold,  and  must  inevitably  occupy  in  the  greater 
future — Illinois  will  not  long  consent  that  its  Industrial  University 
shall  be  second  in  rank  to  any  on   the  continent.    A  wise  and 
generous  statemanship  would  seek  to  give  it  prompt  and  early  de- 
velopment, that  it  might  begin  at  once,  and  with  full  power,  its 
massive,  and  wealth  and  power^imparting  work.    The  generous 
youth  of  our  State,  its  young  men  and  women,  have  shown  their 
eager  readiness  to  fill  to  the  overflow  its  industrial  classes.    Let 
the  university  be  gifted  with  ample  facilities  to  meet  their  largest 
needs,  and  to  afford  them  the  richest  and  most  practical  culture. 
Let  us  no  longer  suffer  the  disgrace  that  our  most  talented  and  as- 
piring youth  must  go  by  hundreds  to  other  States,  and  even  to 
foreign  lands,  to  gain  educational  advantages  refused  them  at  home. 
Vol.  1—56 
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STATIBnOS, 

The  attendance  during  the  past  two  years  has  steadily  increased 
term  by  term,  except  in  spring  terms,  when  many  of  the  agricul- 
tural students  return  to  work  upon  the  home  farms. 

The  highest  attendance  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  endirg 
June,  1870,  was  156.  The  total  attendance  of  the  year  was  196. 
The  attendance  during  the  fall  term  of  1870,  was  209.  Total 
number  of  students  now  belonging  to  the  university,  about  230, 
fifteen  of  whom  are  young  ladies.  Of  these,  forty-four  are  stu- 
dents of  agriculture,  thirty-six  are  in  mechanical  science,  eighteen 
are  in  civil  engineering,  twenty-one  in  military  tactics  (special), 
about  seventy  are  studying  chemistry,  and  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  are  in  elective  and  general  courses,  though  nearly  all  are 
taking  some  of  the  practical  sciences  as  a  part  of  their  course. 

Fifty  counties  have  representatives  among  the  students. 

ASSETS. 

Value  of  lands $86,000 

"      "    University  building,  houses,  bams,  etc 75,000 

Library,  cabinets,  furniture,  machinery  and  apparatus. .  25,000 

Interest  bearing  bonds,  and  lands  located  with  scrip ....  424.000 

AVBBiiaR  YBABLY  INOOMS. 

Interest  on  endowments $27,000 

Fees  paid  by  students 3,000 

Produce  and  rents 5,000 

Total $36,000 

AVERAGE   EXPENDITUBBS. 

Salaries  of  faculty  and  assistants $24,000 

Expenses  of  board,  and  committees  and  officers 2,000 

Fuel  and  lights 1,000 

Ordinary  care  and  repairs 1,000 

Taxes  on  located  lands ^ . .  1,500 

Stationery,  printing,  and  advertising 1,000 

Labor  on  farm  and  gardens 3,000 

Mechanic  shops 1,000 

Insurance 600 

Total $35,000 
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OONDinOKS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  law  requires  candidates ^r«^  to  be  not  less  than^^den  years 
of  age,  and  second^  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the 
branches  of  learning  ordinarily  tanght  in  the  common  schools. 
This  latter  requirement,  when  thoronghiy  met,  and  especially 
when  anited  to  some  maturity  of  age  and  mental  power,  wotild 
probably  be  found  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  profit- 
ably on  some  of  the  scientific  courses  of  study.  But  considerably 
higher  attainments  must  be  made  to  fit  him  to  enter  upon  the 
more  important  scientific  studies  as  well  as  the  classical  studies. 

Hereafter  all  candidates  must  sustain  a  thorough  examination — 

let.  In  the  £nglish  language,  embracin^z:  its  rules  of  orthography, 
its  grammar,  and  the  analysis  and  composition  of  the  sentence, 
with  principles  of  punctuation  and  use  of  capitals. 

2d.  In  geography,  embracing  mathematical  geography ;  the 
main  principles  of  physical  geography,  including  the  mountain 
ranges,  the  river  systems,  oceanic  currents,  winds,  climates,and  gen- 
eral contour  and  character  of  the  continents ;  and  the  political  ge- 
ography of  North  America  and  Europe,  including  boundaries,  ex- 
tent and  capitals  of  the  several  States,  Kingdoms,  etc.,  with  chief 
commercial  towns  and  great  lines  of  navigation  and  travel. 

3d.  In  arithmetic,  including  the  operations  in  simple  and  com- 
pound numbers,  in  reduction,  in  fractions,  common  and  decimal,  in 
percentage,  ratio  and  proportion,  and  in  formation  of  powers  and 
extraction  of  roots.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  be  able  to  perform  ex- 
amples in  these  several  rules,  but  the  candidates  must  be  able  to 
give  fair  definitions  of  all  arithmetical  terms  used,  and  explain  the 
rules  and  reason  of  the  several  operations. 

4tli.  In  algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  including  defi- 
nitions of  all  terms  used,  the  operations  in  entire  and  fractional 
quantities,  the  transformation  and  solution  of  equations,  and  the 
statement  and  solution  of  problems,  both  with  a  single  unknown 
quantity  and  with  several.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the 
candidate  shall  have  completed  the  elementary  algebra. 

5th.  In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  including  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  each  State,  the  Indian  wars,  the  French  wars, 
and  the  Revolution,  with  its  causes,  its  chief  battles,  and  its  leading 
officers.    The  dates  and  places  of  all  events  must  be  well  learned. 
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The  examinationB  aro  both  oral  and  written,  and  the  candidates 
mast  anBwer  correctly  at  least  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  qnestions. 
Students  wishing  to  study  either  the  Latin  or  Greek  languages, 
must  pass  ^thorough  examinations  in  the  grammars  of  those  lan- 
guages and  in  the  authors  usually  required  for  admission  to  colleges. 

OHOIOB  OF  STUDIES. 

All  the  studies  of  the  University  are  elective,  but  several  courses 
have  been  carefully  prepared  for  the  several  industrial  pursuits,  and 
the  student  is  expected  to  follow  these  courses  as  far  as  practicable. 
It  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that  every  student  shall  include 
among  his  studies  some  of  those  belonging  especially  to  the  Indus- 
trial  arts. 

LABOB. 

All  labor  is  voluntary.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  University  pro- 
vides on  the  grounds,  gardens  or  farms,  or  in  the  shops,  labor  for 
all  who  wish  it,  and  earnestly  requests  all  to  join  its  labor  classes. 
The  work  is  paid  for,  (except  the  special  shop-practice  of  the  stu- 
dents in  mechanical  engineering,)  at  eight  cents  an  hour,  which 
may  be  increased,  in  cases  of  special  skill  and  fidelity,  to  twelve 
and  a-half  cents  an  hour.  The  labor  is  regarded  as  educational, 
serving  to  give  practical  insight  and  skill,  and  to  promote  physical 
culture.  During  the  Fall  and  Spring  terms  students  readily  pay 
their  current  expenses  by  their  labor.  In  the  winter  session,  the 
work  is  not  so  abundant,  and  the  weather  often  precludes  it  alto- 
gether. Still  there  are  some  who  pay  their  way,  even  in  winter, 
by  their  work. 

BXFBNSBS. 

No  charge  is  made  for  tuition. 

Incidental  fee,  $2.50  per  term,  or  $7.50  a  year. 

Boom  rent  to  those  rooming  in  building,  $4  a  term. 

All  students  pay  a  matriculation  or  entrance  fee  of  $10,  on  their 
first  admission. 

Board,  with  room,  fuel  and  lights,  $4.50  to  $5  per  week  in  pri- 
vate families. 

Meals  alone,  in  private  families,  $3  a  week. 

Meals  at  club-room,  in  the  building,  $2  a  week. 

Many  provide  their  own  meals  in  their  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  $1  to 
$1.50  a  week. 
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Total  expense  for  year,  inclndiDfz:  fees,  room  rent,  fuel,  lightSi 
board,  washing,  and  books,  varying  from  $100  to  $200. 

LADIS8  DBPABTlfENT. 

Complying  with  an  evident  public  feeling  and  desire,  the  Ezeo- 
ntive  Committee,  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  resolved  to  ad- 
mit female  students,  and  though  but  a  few  days'  notice  was  given, 
fifteen  young  ladies  passed  the  examinations,  and  were  regularly 
matriculated.  It  seems  desirable,  if  instruction  is  to  be  provided 
to  meet  woman's  wants,  that  a  department  of  domestic  economy 
shall  be  added  at  an  early  day. 

The  University  has  now  surmounted  the  unavoidable  difSculties 
which  attend  the  organization ;  most  of  its  proposed  departments 
are  in  actual  operation,  and  the  public  mind,  sometime  disturbed 
with  a  serious  distrust,  has  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
plans  of  the  Uoiversity,  and  is  lending  it  full  sympathy  and  praise* 
The  vista  of  the  future  opens  seemingly  clear  and  promising,  and 
the  high  hopes  of  its  early  advocates  and  founders  may  yet  be 
fully  realized. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  Constitution,  article  8,  section  5,  provides  that  "  there 
may  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county,  whose 
qualifications,  powers,  duties,  compensation,  and  time  and  man- 
ner of  election,  and  term  of  office,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.'^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  language  employed,  that  these  school 
officers  have  only  a  permissive  recognition  in  the  new  fundamen- 
tal law — their  continuance  in  the  system  remains  subject,  as  be- 
fore, to  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  my  former  re- 
ports attention  has  been  invited,  pretty  fully,  to  the  relations  of 
these  officers  to  our  common  school  system ;  to  the  nature  and 
value  of  their  services ;  to  their  duties  and  compensation,  and  to 
the  qualifications  without  which  the  office  cannot  be  efficiently 
and  usefully  filled.  As  the  subject  will  be  likely  again  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  in  connection  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  parts  of  the  school  system  to  the  provisions 
of  the  new  organic  law,  it  is  the  proper  time  to  say  a  few  words 
more  in  relation  to  it. 
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MIBAPPBBBBNBIONS. 

But  first,  however,  I  wish  to  correct  one  or  two  misapprehen- 
sioDS  which  seem  to  have  some  existence  in  the  public  mind  : 

1.  The  present  law  regulating  the  compensation  of  county  su- 
perintendents did  not  originate  with,  and  was  not  suggested,  by 
me.  The  plan  that  I  did  propose  was  wholly  unlike  the  present 
one,  and  based  upon  an  entirely  different  principle,  as  will  appear 
from  a  reference  to  the  Sixth  Biennial  Report,  in  which  I  recom- 
mended a  graded  system  of  pay,  which  should  not  exceed  a  certain 
amount,  and  would  vary  in  different  counties,  according  to  the 
size  and  population  of  the  county,  the  number  of  schools  and  the 
amount  of  labor  to  be  performed.  In  commending  the  plan,  the 
following  language  was  used : 

'^As  the  counties  differ  greatly  in  territorial  extent,  population 
and  number  of  schools,  so  that  more  labor  is  required  in  some 
than  in  others,  some  principle  of  gradation  should  be  observed  in 
adjusting  the  salaries  for  the  different  counties.  And  since  the 
amount,  cost  and  difficulty  of  the  work  to  be  done  are  affected, 
more  or  less,  by  each  of  the  above  named  elements — territory, 
population  and  number  of  schools — ^it  would  perhaps  be  most 
equitable  to  allow  each  of  those  elements  a  place  in  determining 
the  scale  of  salaries." 

The  plan  proposed  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  loug  and  successfully  pursued  in  some  other  States  having 
county  superintendents  of  schools.  It  seemed  to  me  tiien,  and 
it  still  seems  to  me,  the  true  policy  in  the  premises — founded  upon 
those  just  and  reasonable  principles  which  ought  to  govern  in 
such  matters — as  in  every  respect  fair,  simple  and  practicable,  reg- 
ulatino;  the  amount  of  pay  by  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done. 
While  the  cost  of  the  county  superintendency,  under  that  plan, 
would  have  been  less,  in  the  aggregate,  than  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  present  law,  it  would  have  been  much  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed  among  the  different  c<»unties  of  the  State.  A  bill  em- 
bodying that  graded  principle  was  introduced  into  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  failed  to  meet  with  approval,  and  the  present  per  diem 
rule  was  substituted  for  it. 

2.  I  am  not  blindly  wedded  to  the  county  superintendency,  or 
to  any  other  particular  feature  or  agency  of  our  present  school 
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lyetem  ;  and  have  no  pet  schemes  or  plans  to  carry  oat — no  pre- 
conceived notions  or  theories  of  public  education  which  I  am  not 
ready  to  abandon  for  iomeihing  better^  if  it  can  be  found.  How- 
ever  long  and  firmly  any  convictions  and  judgments  have  been 
entertained,  they  will  be  readily  yielded  the  moment  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  erroneous.  But  opinions  which  are  believed  to  be 
founded  in  reason,  and  to  be  beneficial  in  practice,  should  not  be 
surrendered,  except  for  others  shown  to  be  founded  in  a  better 
reason,  and  to  be  more  beneficial  in  practice.  The  laws  in  relation 
to  the  county  superintendency,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, might  be  modified  or  abolished,  without  the  least  regret,  on 
my  part,  if  it  appeared  that  they,  or  any  of  them,  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  highest  practicable  efficiency  of  our  common  schools.  While 
watching,  observing,  noting  the  progress  of  events,  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  or  that  measure,  trying  to  profit  by  experience  in 
our  own  and  other  States,  and  suggesting  from  time  to  time  such 
plans  and  measures  as  seemed  to  promise  good  results,  the  one 
oyermastering  thought  and  study  ever  present  with  me  during 
all  these  years  has  been,  how  can  we  best  educate  the  youth  of 
this  State,  and  prepare  them  to  be  good  citizens  ?  In  the  presence 
of  this  supreme  question,  all  minor  ones  are  dwarfed  into  utter 
insignificance.  Whatsoever  tends,  or  seems  to  tend,  towards  the 
best  and  speediest  practical  solution  of  this  momentous  problem, 
has  ever  had,  and  shall  ever  have^  my  prompt  and  most  earnest 
support ;  and  whatever  opposes,  or  seems  to  oppose,  this  great  con- 
summation,  I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  assist  in  putting  out  of  the 
way. 

If  the  adoption  of  the  township-district  system  has  been  earnest, 
ly  advised,  it  was  because  of  the  sincere  belief  that  it  is  the  best 
system ;  if  the  county  superintendency  has  been  commended,  it 
was  from  a  firm  conviction  of  its  value ;  and  if  I  still  advise  its 
continuance,  as  I  do  most  earnestly,  it  is  because  I  do  not  see 
how  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  without  great  detriment  to  the 
public  interests.  The  people  are  ready,  as  I  believe,  to  recognize 
and  reasonably  compensate,  an  officer  whose  services  can  be 
shown  to  be  important  and  necessary,  and  who  faithfully  performs 
those  services.  If  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools 
is  anywhere  in  disfavor  among  the  people  of  this  State,  the  chief 
cause  is,  undoubtedly,  either  that  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
duties  of  the  position  are  not  yet  clearly  understood,  or  that  those 
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dnties  are  known  to  be  unfaithfallj  and  carelessly  performed.  If 
this  be  so,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  set  forth  plainly  what  the  da- 
ties  of  the  position  are,  and  what  is  requisite  to  their  faithful  per- 
formance, and  also  what  are  the  relations  of  those  officers  to  the 
schools,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  school  system  itself- 
Hence,  although  restating  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is 
believed  that  this  office  should  be  retained  among  the  working 
forces  of  the  system,  the  subject  is  again  presented. 

THBIB  PLAGE  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

Oounty  superintendents  of  schools  sustain  somewhat  such  a  re- 
lation to  our  school  system  as  the  colonels  of  regiments  do  to  the 
organization  of  an  army  corps.  They  are  inspectors  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  system  upon  a  practicable  scale  in  the  limits  of  their 
respective  counties.  They  are  able  to  give  their  personal  super- 
vision to  the  system  npon  a  scale  which,  while  it  secures  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency  upon  the  side  of  the  instruction  given,  at  the 
same  time  insures  an  intelligent  and  faithful  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  through  him  to  the  Legislature,  and  executive 
branches  of  State  authority.  The  county  superintendency  sup- 
plies the  vital  link  between  school  authority  in  the  State  and  the 
schools  themselves,  the  subjects  of  that  authority. 

NECESSITY  OF  SUPERVISION. 

The  analogy  of  all  occupations  which  go  forward  upon  the  large 
scale,  shows  the  absolute  need  of  system  ;  and  in  order  to  system, 
of  supervision.  In  military  operations  not  only,  but  in  all  branches 
of  industry  of  whatever  kind,  efficiency  and  success  demand  intel. 
ligent  and  faithful  oversight.  The  contractor  who  undertakes  to 
build  a  railroad  sends  out  not  only  his  laborers,  but  after  them  lie 
sends  inspectors  and  snb-inspectors  of  labor.  Skill  must  go  as 
well  as  strength.  One  intelligent  and  energetic  general  overseer  to 
each  section  of  work  is  worth  to  the  contracting  company  ten  times 
the  amount  he  costs  them ;  for, without  him — without  brain  to  direct 
brawn — the  outlay  for  construction  would  be  largely  lost  So,  any 
occupation  or  calling  which  involves  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  must  be  sedulously  guarded  against  the  intro- 
duction of  drones  and  incompetents.  For  it  may  safely  be  said, 
among  those  who  seek  support  in  any  line  of  work  whatever,  quite 
as  many  will  be  totally  unfit  for  the  duties  involved  as  will  be  lit. 
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Especially  is  this  true  in  the  fine  and  delicate  work  of  teaching. 
Being  that  pnrsuit  which  stands  nearest,  when  yoang  men  and 
women  begin  to  aspire  to  some  line  of  life  other  than  manual  la- 
bor, and  being,  too,  the  place  into  which  interested  relatives  and 
friends  can  easiest  help  them,  it  is  no  mere  matter  of  conjecture 
that  thorough  incompetents  should  aspire  to  the  place,  but  the  fact 
is  well  known  that  hundreds  and  hnndreds  are  continuallj  asking 
to  be  received  as  teachers — and  in  too  many  instances  are  receiyed 
— whose  place  should  be,  for  years  yet,among  them  that  learn  rather 
than  among  those  who  teach.    I  need  not  remark  upon  the  utter  sub- 
Tersion  of  the  intent  of  the  State  in  providing  free  instruction,  if 
such  persons  are  to  be  admitted  to  dispense  it.    Our  money  and  our 
labor  will  thus  be  worse  than  thrown  away  ;  we  are  propagating 
ignorance  by  system ;  using  the  mighty  enginery  of  the  Sate  for 
making  ill-instructed,  inefficient  citizens — ^in  fact  for  spoiling  citi- 
zens, not  making  them  at  alL     Kow,  in  no  way  pan  this  vast, 
hungry  horde  of  incompetents  be  headed  off  and  turned  back,  ex- 
cept by  placing  our  schools  under  the  inspection  and  administra- 
tion of  thoroughly  competent  superintendents.     I  see  not  how 
such  inspection  is  practicable  apart  from  the  office  of  county  su- 
perintendent.   For,  with  the  countless  avenues  open  to  men  of 
power,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  such  to  the  service  of  our  schools 
without  fair  pay.     Commerce,  manufacture,  insurance,  raibroad- 
ing,  all  stand  ready  to  give  good  pay  to  the  man  who  has  any  good 
work  in  him.    Upon  any  scale  less  than  the  county,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  retain  men  in  the  service  of  our  schools  who  have  suffi- 
cient fitness  for  their  place  to  entitle  them  to  enter  it  at  all.  Where 
population  and  wealth   suffice,  doubtless  a  still  more  efficient  su- 
perintendence of  schools  would  be  by  towns.    Although  attended 
with  some  disadvantages,  that  would  undoubtedly  be  upon  the 
whole  the  most  thorough  supervision  possible ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
see  so  many  of  our  lars^er  towns  ayailing  themselves  of  it.    Sut, 
because  of  the  great  expense  attending  it,  that  is  for  the  greater 
portion  of  our  State,  and  for  years  to  come  will  be,  entirely  out  of 
the  question.    Our  counties  can,  however,  probably  without  one 
single  exception,  afford  f^ir  compensation  to  a  man  competent  for 
the  work,  for  superintending  their  schools. 

LOOAL  STJPBBYISION  INADBQXJATB. 

Superintendence  by  local  directors,  or  by  unpaid  or  small  paid 
committee-men,  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  office. 
Vol.  1—56 
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For,  in  the  first  place,  no  sfich  man  has  the  time  nor  the  power 
to  gire  to  the  duties  involved.  He  will  most  nsnally,  where  soch 
are  to  be  had,  be  a  professional  man — ^lawyer,  doctor  or  minister  ; 
a  man  who,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  most  have  his  hands 
and  his  brain  filled  with  his  own  peculiar  duties.  He  can  at  beet 
give  only  odds  and  ends  either  of  time  or  of  thoi^ht  to  the  schoo!8« 
Or  if  he  be  not  a  professional  man,  then,  with  no  less  burdens,  he 
will  be  likely  to  have  less  general  fitnera.  As  simple  matter  of 
imct^  such  overseeing  Amounts  to  no  more  than  a  good  natured  ac- 
quieseence  in  whatever  goes  on  in  the  schools,  or  else  a  most  ill- 
natured,  and  oftentimes  groundless,  dissent  therefrom.  Any  intel- 
ligent, discriminating,  efiBctoal  oversight  is  impossible^ 

Because  in  the  second  place^  even  though  he  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  oversight,  no  man  who  is  absorbed  in  the  pressing  duties 
of  another  occupation  will  be  able  to  keep  himself  at  all  informed 
iju  the  science  jof  education  ;  a  distinct  and  independent  science, 
having  its  own  principles  and  its  own  wide  literature ;  and  withal 
a  scieace  more  progressive  in  recent  days  than  almost  any  other ; 
the  methods  and  principles  of  teaching,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
have  undergone  greater  change  and  greater  improvement  in  the 
last  few  years  than  those  ot  almost  any  other  science  whatever. 
As  well,  almost—quite  as  vrell,  so  far  as  his  fitness  for  it  is  oon- 
cerned— might  tlie  community  i^p^point  a  man  of  no  professional 
knowledge  at  all,  but  upon  the  ground  of  his  general  intelligence, 
supervisor  of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  his  locality.  For  the  efli- 
eient  examination  of  teachers  and  supervision  of  schools,  a  man  is 
needed  who  has  made  teaching  his  study  and  his  business,  who  ia 
acquainted  with  the  science  and  the  practice  both.  An  uninitiated 
man  may  be  able  to  judge  somewhat  as  to  the  general  aspect  of  a 
school,  to  get  a  prepossession  for  or  against  a  teacher,  but  as  to  its 
real  efficiency,  as  to  its  under-surface  power,  as  to  whether  the  best 
text  books  are  used  and  the  best  modes  of  teaching  them  employed, 
and  all  things  of  that  kind,  he  is  not  able  to  judge  at  all,  for  he  is 
utterly  unacquainted  with  that  whole  line  of  subjects.  As  well 
^nploy  an  unskilled  person,  merchant,  tailor,  farmer,  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  our  new  State  house.  However  faithful 
in  intention,  however  conscientious  in  fact  such  a  man  might  be, 
he  would  inevitably  fail ;  because  he  is  ignorant  both  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  of  the  practice  of  architecture.  Such  a  man  might  tell 
whether  the  general  effect  of  the  building  finished  were  pleasing 
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to  him,  bat  as  to  its  solidity,  and  its  safetj,  and  its  durability  as 
the  work  g^oes  on,  h«  conld  jadge  nothing  at  all.  Hardly  more  can 
the  nnskilled  man  tell  in  the  matter  of  State  edncatioD ;  that  edifice 
which  is  to  <iive  glory  and  stability  to  oar  noble  commonwealth 
long  after  the  marble  blocks  now  bailding  into  her  halls  of  gov- 
ernment shall  have  crnmbled  back  into  their  native  dast. 

Moreover,  in  the  third  place,  granting  that  a  local  inspector  or 
committee-man  has  the  time,  the  skill,  and  the  willingness  to  su- 
pervise the  schools  in  his  locality,  there  will  be,  apon  the  scale  of 
the  locality,  exceedingly  strong  temptations  to  nnfairness,  tempta- 
tions which  upon  the  scale  of  the  county  will  not  be  likely  to  exist, 
or  if  they  exist,  in  not  so  strong  a  degree.  The  pressure  of  neigh- 
bors and  of  personal,  familiar  friends  to  appoint  a  son  or  daughter 
to  position,  irrespective  of  fitness  for  it,  is  often  very  strong.  So* 
cial,  political  and  denominational  influences  are  often  so  brought 
to  bear  as  to  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  even  a  fair-minded 
and  well-intentioned  man  to  resist  them.  Then  when  we  come  to 
reflect  upon  the  probability  that,  in  the  great  number  of  cases,  the 
incumbent  will  be  neither  fair-minded,  nor,  so  for  as  the  best  good 
of  the  schools  is  concerned,  well-intentioned  either,  but  one,  mosi 
probably,  who  endures  the  bother  of  the  office  for  the  influence  it 
will  give  him  in  dispensing  patronage,  or  in  providing  for  de- 
pendent relatives,  it  will  be  seen  what  immense  mischief  to  the 
schools  is  made  more  than  likely  here.  ^  A  county  officer  is 
measurably  free  from  such  influences.  And  with  such  larger  m* 
dependence  as  his  immunity  from  local  favor  or  disfavor  gives  him, 
together  with  that  disposition  to  fairness,  and  to  hold  uppermost 
in  every  regard  the  good  of  the  schools  alone,  which  he  may  justly 
be  expected  to  possess,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  bow  many  and  many 
a  mal-appointment  may  be  met  and  prevented.  Interested  friends 
or  relatives  may  appoint,  but  with  a  vigilant,  faithful  power  above 
these,  incompetents  may  still  be  rejected  or  displaced.  Then,  too, 
there  is  unquestionable  advantage  in  having  a  single  observation 
extended  over  as  large  an  extent  of  territory  as  can  be  faithfully 
supervised.    This  advantage  county  superintendence  has  over  even 

*I  ghould  flluiiik  from  imputing  to  any  of  my  fellow  citizens  motives  so  discreditablt 
as  Uiose  here  ascribed,  did  not  multitudinous  facts — both  within  our  own  State  and  in 
other  States — compel  me  to  it  The  immense  amount  of  favoritism  and  of  nepotism  in 
appointment  of  teachers  by  local  directors,  and  the  injurious  effects  of  this  upon  our 
acboob,  18  weU  nigh  appaUing  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  fiicts. 
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ihe  beat  of  town  supervisioD.  Uniform  resalts  upon  the  large 
scale  can  be  secured,  and  the  best  teaching:  talent  availed  of;  se- 
curing not  only  the  best  teacher  in  any  particular  school  district, 
but  possibly  a  much  better  one  from  some  other  district 

BBLATIONS  TO  STATE  STTPSRINTBNDENT. 

All  this  upon  the  side  of  the  State  schools.  Upon  the  side  of 
the  State  administration  are  advantages  hardly  less  weighty  ; 
indeed,  in  some  points  of  view,  of  even  major  importance.  If  a 
State  department  of  education  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  school 
system,  then  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  channels  of  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  subordinate  school  authorities  with 
which  it  has  to  do,  should  be  of  the  very  best.  Speaking  only  of 
the  object  of  the  Legislature  in  creating  the  office  of  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  with  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  its  administration,  it  is  obvious  to 
remark  of  the  office  itself,  that  it  is  intended  to  bear,  in  a  certain 
sense,  some  such  relation  to  the  school  system  of  the  State  as  that 
which  the  nervous  centers  in  a  human  being  bear  to  the  general 
anatomy  of  the  body.  Now,  the  best  and  most  efficient  brain 
imaginable,  is  rendered  in  good  part,  if  not  wholly,  nngatory, 
unless  it  have  radiating  out  from  it  a  thoroughly  good  and  effi- 
cient set  of  communicating  nerves.  And  as  the  brain,  shut  up 
within  the  windowless  walls  of  its  dark  closet,  is  dependent  on  its 
communications,  so,  for  most  of  his  knowledge  concerning  the 
actual  condition  and  working  of  the  schools,  the  incumbent  of  this 
office,  shut  in,  as  he  is,  by  the  multitudinous  duties  which  confine 
him  so  constantly  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  necessarily  depen- 
dent upon  the  intelligence  and  faithfulness  of  his  assistants 
throughout  the  State — upon  the  nerve  communication  extending 
out  to  all  its  parts.  In  a  large  degree,  action  upon  his  part  neces- 
sarily rests  upon,  and  must  be  regulated  by  whatever  reporting 
they  may  do. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  see,  how  partial,  obscured,  perverse  or 
even  unintelligent  reporting  renders  it  impossible  for  this  depart- 
ment to  decide  with  intelligence  or  with  effect  The  nerves  being, 
from  any  cause,  vicious,  the  head  must  be  made  to  work  blindly, 
and  to  no  purpose.  Then,  too,  through  these  same  channels  of 
communication,  must  go  forth  from  his  office,  all  instructions,  all 
advice,  and  all  decisions  affecting  school  interests.      The  effec* 
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tiveness  of  all  these  will  depend  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  upon 
the  intelligeDce  and  the  fairness  with  which  they  are  carried  oat. 
This  department  brings  no  "railing  accusation"  against  its  sub- 
ordinates daring  the  past  ten  years,  when  declaration  is  made 
that  while  in  very  many,  indeed,  in  most  of  cases,  most  gratifying 
capacity  and  efficiency  have  been  found,  in  numerous  other 
cases,  through  simple  lack,  either  of  capacity  or  of  willingness  to 
understand  and  execute  the  plainest  prescribed  instructions,  very 
great  injury  has  been  brought  upon  individual  schools  and  the 
supporters  of  them,  and  very  weighty  obstruction  laid  in  the  way 
of  the  due  advancement  of  our  entire  school  system  in  the  State. 
From  this  one  source,  incalculable  "dead  weight"  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  back  of  the  system  to  carry. 

EFFECT  OF  ABOLISHING  THE  OFFICE. 

A  single  moment's  reflection  will  show  the  force  of  what  has 
just  been  said.  Vacate  the  county  superintendency  in  the  State, 
and  this  department  is  at  once  thrown  back  upon  the  army  of 
town  and  district  officers  for  all  its  communication  with  the 
schools.  Instead  of  one  hundred  and  two  men,  each  of  whom  is 
supposably  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  capable,  so  far  as 
regards  the  particular  matters  in  question,  of  all  the  men  in  his 
county ;  and  men  who  are  required  by  law,  to  give  their  principal 
— and  it  ought  to  be  their  exclusive — attention  to  these  things ;  in- 
stead of  a  few  such  capable  and  well  informed  men  who,  by  being 
directly  upon  the  ground,  are  able  to  explain  any  provision  or  deci- 
sion which  may  need  it,  and  to  see  that  it  is  at  once  and  equitably 
put  into  force,  it  would  be  an  army  of  men  to  whom  the  instructions 
of  the  department  must  be  remanded — men  of  all  grades  of  in- 
telligence, and  of  all  degrees  of  personal  interest,  adverse  to  or 
onduly  in  favor  of  any  ruling  which  may  be  made.  Thus,  in  num- 
berless cases  arise  protracted,  voluminoas  and  vexatious  correepon. 
dence ;  delay  in  executing  the  most  pressing  provisions ;  intermin- 
able and  expensive  local  litigation  ;  violent  neighborhood  animosi- 
ties, and  other  evils  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  which  greatly 
impede,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  come  near  to  palsying  the 
system  itself. 

This  is  no  picture  of  the  imagination.  It  is  no  more  than  the 
experiences  of  this  office,  and  of  similar  offices  in  other  States,  dem- 
onstrate to  be  most  naked  and  most  tormenting  fact. 
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In  a  word,  then,  whether  this  matter  be  viewed  upon  the  aide 
of  the  schools,  in  their  individual  welfare  and  suocees,  or  upon  the 
eide  of  the  State  office,  in  its  even  beginning  to  accomplish  that 
for  which  it  has  been  devised  and  sustained,  I  give  it  as  my  thor- 
oughly settled  and  growing  conviction  —  and  not  as  mine  only, 
but  as  the  conviction  likewise  of  all  intelligent  educators  and 
friends  of  education  within  my  knowledge  —  that,  to  vacate 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  would  be  as  it  were  to  put  out 
the  right  eye  of  the  free  school  system,  and  to  palsy  its  rii^ht  arm, 
to  cut  off  the  trunk  nerves  of  the  system  in  all  its  limbs  and  in  all 
of  its  body. 

PRAOTIOAL  0PEBATI0N8. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  most  intelligible 
and  conclusive  proof  of  the  great  amount,  and  inestimable  value  of 
the  labors  of  competent  and  faithftd  county  superintendents  of 
schools.  Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  in  words  and  to 
show  by  argument  the  vital  relations  of  those  officers  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  system.  In  the  appendix  the  facts  themselves 
are  given  in  detail,  from  which  a  judgment  on  the  case  may  be 
formed. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1870, 1  requested  a  few  superintendent* 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  furnish  a  statement,  showing,  as 
fully  as  practicable,  the  official  services  actually  rendered  by  them, 
respectively,  during  the  preceding  year,  and  not  only  what  they 
did,  but,  especially,  how  they  did  it ;  their  official  methods,  as  well 
as  their  acts  and  labors.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  required  re- 
port being  for  the  previous  year,  and  no  intimation  having  been 
given  that  such  a  call  would  be  made,  until  it  was  made,  there  was 
no  chance  to  make  any  special  efforts  to  meet  the  case,  or  to  give 
the  reports  any  factitious  embellishments,  even  if  such  a  course  were 
not  wholly  incompatible  with  the  high  character,  both  personal 
and  official,  of  the  gentlemen  themselves,  who  were  called  on. 

STATEMENTS  OF  WOBK. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  Ogle,  Perry,  Bond  and 
St.  Clair  counties  are  presented,  and  their  statements,  given  in 
their  own  words,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  These  reports 
are  but  samples — many  other  counties  have  equally  devoied  and 
faithful  superintendents.^  They  show,  as  no  words  of  mine  could, 
what  the  duties  of  the  county  ^superintendency  are,  their  extent 
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and  importance,  and  how  thej  are  performed  bj  oa(pahU^faiihfvl 
and  eonscientious  men.  I  invite  attention  to  those  statements,  as 
helps  to  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the  whole  subject  now  nnder 
diBcossiOD.  I  desire  to  farnish  the  Legislature  whatever  light  [ 
can  in  regard  to  this  matter,  both  from  reason  and  experience,, 
both  from  theory  and  fact,  to  the  end  that  whatever  is  done  in  the 
premises  may  be  intelligently  and  wisely  done,  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  education.  I  think  no  one  can  read  those  statements 
without  feeling  that  those  men  are  doing  a  great  snd  good  work 
for  the  common  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  nor  without 
clearer  notions  of  the  kind  of  men  demanded  for  the  position.  If 
it  could  be  said  that  there  was  such  a  school  officer  in  ev^ry  county- 
of  the  State,  well  would  it  be  for  our  common  schools ;  but  this 
can  not  be  said,  for  it  is  not  true. 

MANY  mOOHPBTBBTT. 

It  is  deplorable  that  any  public  service  should  be  entrusted  to 
incompetent  persons,  whether  by  election  or  appointment.  This 
evil  is  so  wide  spread,  so  involves  all  branches  and  departments 
of  the  public  service,  and  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  reform  or 
ruin  is  the  alternative.  But  incompetency  is  more  mischievous  in 
some  kinds  of  public  duty  than  in  others,  and  among  these  must 
be  mentioned  the  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools. 
I  would  not  advise  that  the  election  of  county  superintendents  of 
schools  be  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and  some  form  of  ap- 
pointment be  substituted,  because  I  believe  that,  in  this  country, 
the  closer  all  public  interests  are  kept  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  more  the  people  are  compelled  to  take  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility of  choosing  their  public  servants,  and  bearing  the 
consequences  of  their  own  acts,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  better — 
the  sooner  will  mistakes  be  corrected  and  abuses  reformed.  And 
relormation  that  comes  of  hard  and  costly  experience  is  apt  to  be 
genuine  and  lasting.  But  the  need  does  seem  imperative  that 
gome  conditions  should  be  imposed,  some  qualifications  required 
of  persons  proposing  to  be  candidates  for  the  office  of  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
be  placed  as  sentinel  at  the  gateway  through  which  every  teacher 
must  pass  to  the  school-rooms  of  a  whole  county,  who  is  utterly 
incapable,  through  both  ignorance  and  inexperience,  of  knowing 
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whom  to  challoDge  and  whom  to  allow  to  pase  on.  Profefisional 
teachers,  accomplished,  experienced  and  scholarly  instructors,  both 
men  and  women,  should  never  be  subjected  to  the  absurdity  and 
the  indignity  of  having  their  claims  to  licensure  passed  upon,  their 
professional  stauding  determined,  it  may  be,  by  men  who  have 
had  no  experience  whatever  as  teachers,  aod  who  are  even  desti- 
tute of  the  scholarship  requisite  to  enable  them  to  properly  con- 
duct an  examination  in  the  elementary  branches  named  in  the 
statute.  Above  all,  the  success  of  the  whole  machinery  of  com- 
mon schools,  put  in  operation  at  such  cost,  and  designed  to  accom- 
plish so  great  a  good,  should  not  be  put  at  hazard  in  the  hands  of 
such  men — ^men  who  may  be  patterns  of  every  moral  and  social 
virtue,  but  who  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  supervision 
of  schools. 

There  is  no  need  that  these  evils  and  perils  should  continae. 
There  is  not  a  county  in  the  State  where  competent  men  for  the 
office  can  not  be  found.  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their 
county  superintendent  of  schools  should  not  be  abridged,  but  it 
seems  entirely  practicable  for  the  Legislature  to  require  the  candi- 
dates to  possess  certain  necessary  qualifications  for  the  duties  of 
the  office,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  done. 


TOWNSHIP  TREASURERS'  REPORTS   OF   RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUREa 

It  is  not  practicable  to  provide  a  separate  column  for  each  par- 
ticular item  of  special  and  miecellaneous  receipts  and  expenditures, 
in  the  blanks  furnished  township  treasurers  for  their  reports ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  designate  general  heads,  under  which  all  of  such  nu- 
merous minor  items  can  be  classed  with  any  great  degree  of  order 
and  method.  Hence  the  use  of  the  column  headed  "  from  other 
sources,"  on  the  debit  side  of  the  treasurer's  blanks ;  and  of  the 
column  headed,  "for  all  other  purposes,"  on  the  credit  side  there- 
of, seemed  indispensable  and  were  used  by  my  predecessors  in 
office  and  continued  by  myself,  though  after  my  entrance  upon  the 
Superintendency  it  was  required,  as  had  not  previously  been  done, 
that  special  reports  be  made  to  the  county  superintendents,  of  all 
the  separate  items  going  to  make  up  the  amounts  placed  in  each 
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of  said  oolnmns,  respectively.  8ncb  a  column  would,  perhaps,  be 
open  to  criticism  in  a  financial  statement,  from  a  mere  basiness 
point  of  view,  as  not  in  accordance  with  those  nice  and  exact  forms 
of  acconnt,  that  are  always  so  desirable,  bat  I  presume  it  never 
occurred  to  my  predecessors,  as  it  certainly  did  not  to  me,  that 
any  more  serious  objection  would  be  urged  or  thought  of. 

And  attention  would  still  further  be  diverted  from  objections 
that  might  be  made  to  these  headings,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  that  township  treasurers  could  not  possibly  make  any  impro- 
per use  of  said  columns,  or  either  of  them,  since  they  can  pay  out 
no  money  for  any  purpose  or  to  any  person  whatever  without  good 
and  legal  vouchers,  as  was  shown  in  the  former  part  of  this  report, 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  expenditures  reported  to  this 
office  by  township  treasurers  must  exactly  correspond  with  that 
on  their  own  books,  and  also  with  the  legal  vouchers  on  iile  in 
their  offices,  all  of  said  reports,  books  and  vouchers  being  con- 
stantly open  to  public  inspection,  and  officially  examined  and 
scrutinized  twice  every  year  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

So  that  it  does  not  seem  that  objections  to  the  use  of  said  col- 
umns, other  than  the  one  mentioned,  are  valid.  For  every  cent  re- 
ported by  township  treasurers  as  expended,  in  what  ever  column 
reported  by  them,  they  have  legal  vouchers  or  orders  on  file,  orders 
which  they  had  no  option  but  to  pay,  which  they  could  have  been 
compelled  by  mandamus  to  pay  had  they  refused, — and  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  said  orders  is  in  every  case  exactly  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  of  expenditures  reported,  as  before  stated. 
When  the  slightest  discrepancy  is  found  between  the  vouchers  and 
reported  expenditures  of  any  township  treasurer,  and  not  till  then, 
a  case  will  be  made  out  against  that  particular  treasurer.  And 
upon  proof  of  such  discrepancy,  the  delinquent  or  defaulting  treas- 
urer can  be  summarily  compelled  to  make  good  the  fund  injured, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  relief  or  escape  from  his  just 
and  complete  liability  on  his  bond,  as  has  previously  been  shown. 

In  the  blanks  for  1870,  the  column  referred  te^  under  the  head 
of  '^expenditures,"  was  omitted,  and  the  sums  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  reported  in  said  column,  were  reported  under  other 
heads,  chiefly  under  those  of  "incidental  expenses,"  **repairs  and 
improvements,"  "furniture,"  etc.^  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
those  items  for  each  of  the  two  years  embraced  in  this  report. 

Vol.  1—67 
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There  is  a  large  item,  both  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures, 
which  increases  the  footings  of  each,  while  it  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  amount  of  money  actnally  received  and  paid  oat ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  money,  appearing  and  balancing  itself  on  each 
side  of  the  acconnt 

This  anomally  occars  under  three  conditions : 

1.  In  cases  where  townships  are  situated  partly  in  two  or  more 
counties : 

For  the  treasurer  then  receives  State  funds  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  each  county,  which  amounts  are  merged  into  a  common 
fund  for  the  township,  and,  as  the  basis  of  distribution  from  town- 
ships to  districts  is  not  the  same  as  from  counties  to  townships, 
the  parts  of  this  fund  will  not  be  returned,  probably,  to  the  same 
county  from  which  they  were  received  ;  and  in  order  that  the  re- 
ports to  the  county  superintendents  shall  balance,  the  amount  of 
such  variation  will  appear  in  the  report  of  each  county,  in  the  one 
ease  on  one  side  of  the  account,  and  on  the  opposite  side  in  the 
other. 

3.  In  cases  of  districts  composed  of  territory  lying  partly  in  two 
or  more  contiguous  townships  : 

The  directors  of  these  union  districts,  as  they  are  called,  desig- 
nate a  treasurer  of  one  of  the  townships  to  receive  the  taxes  from 
the  collector,  and,  generally,  to  be  custodian  of  any  other  funds 
apportioned  to  the  districts  by  the  respective  townships  composing 
them.  So  it  results  that  the  funds  apportioned  by  the  trustees  of 
the  associated  townships  to  said  districts,  are  transferred  by  their 
treasurers  to  the  treasurer  who  is  designated  tor  custodian,  and 
appear  in  the  report  as  paid  by  thena  "for  all  other  purposes ;"  and 
as  received  by  him  "from  other  sources.*' 

8.  In  cases  where  pupils  are  transferred  from  one  district  to 
another: 

Many  districts  are  of  such  size,  or  shape,  or  of  such  physical  con- 
dition, that  it  is  a  great  hardship,  if  not  an  impossibility,  for  some 
of  the  children  to  attend  school  in  the  home  district,  and  hence,  as 
provided  in  section  35,  pupils  may  be  transferred  to  other  districts 
where  the  schools  may,  perchance,  be  more  accessible.  In  euch 
cases,  by  the  amendment  of  1867,  the  amount  due  on  the  schedules 
of  such  pupils,  is  paid,  on  order  of  the  directors,  by  the  treasurer 
of  the  home  district,  and  the  amount  is  collected  by  that  district 
from  the  district  from  which  the  pupils  come. 
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The  amount  of  funds  involved  in  these  ways,  in  each  year,  is 
80  large  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  give  this  explanation  of  it, 
and  is  nndonbtedly  the  largest  item  included  in  the  columns  in 
question.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  in  the  State  at  large,  these 
particular  receipts  and  expenditures  should  balance  each  other  as 
before  intimated. 

In  order  that  the  large  amount  and  very  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter of  the  items  of  expenditure  hitherto  reported  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  "all  other  purposes,"  might  be  seen  and  appreciated, 
I  called  for  and  have  received  special  official  reports  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  append  hereto  a  list  of  most  of  the  items  so  reported,  as 
follows : 

"Insurance  on  school  houses,  furniture,  apparatus  and  libraries ; 
costs  of  suits  at  law ;  counsel  fees ;  paid  to  treasurers  of  union 
districts ;  fuel ;  janitor's  wages  and  supplies ;  for  making  maps  of 
townships ;  extra  teaching ;  erroneous  assessments  ;  recording 
deeds ;  stoves  and  accessories ;  postage ;  old  debts ;  repairs  and 
improvements;  text-books;  record  books;  district  fund  loaned; 
printing  school  election  notices;  tuition  refunded  ;  lightning  rods 
on  school  houses;  hauling  coal;  paid  on  district  bonds;  teachers' 
board ;  order  books  ;  school  registers ;  pumps  and  wells  ;  paid  to 
iDCorpoi:ated  districts ;  for  computing  rates  of  tax ;  blinds  and 
cartains;  hardware;  lumber;  building  fences;  township  collec* 
tor's  commissions  ;  county  treasurer's  commissions  on  delinquent 
taxes;  schedules  from  adjoining  townships ;  interest  on  directors' 
orders ;  appraising  school  property  ;  furniture  and  expreseage  on 
same ;  exchange  on  drafts ;  labor  on  grounds ;  lease  of  lots ;  ap- 
paratus ;  damages  recovered  by  teachers ;  paid  on  •division  of 
school  property ;  error  in  report  of  wages  to  teachers ;  artesian 
well ;  treasurer's  compensation  ;  making  roads  in  school  sectioft  ; 
county  maps ;  discount  on  bonds  ;  taking  school  census ;  printing 
reports ;  examining  records ;  school  election  expenses ;  overpaid 
to  districts ;  office  rent ;  surveying  school  lots  and  lands ;  adver- 
tising and  selling  lands ;  subscriptions  to  Illinois  Teacher;  school 
taxes  refnnded  to  colored  persons,"  etc.,  etc.  In  the  same  amount 
are  also  included  the  following  items  of  expenditure  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  amounting  to  over  one-tenth  of  the  whole  sum  :  "  Sal- 
aries of  superintendent  and  assistant ;  salaries  of  clerk  and  assist- 
ant; salary  of  messenger;  office  rent;   publishing  proceedings; 
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printing  annual  report;  printing  graded  course  of  instmction ; 
printing  manual  of  board ;  water  rente ;  interest  on  temporary 
loans ;  interest  on  indebtedness  for  school  lots ;  purchase  of  school 
leases;  ground  rent  of  school  fund  lots;  commissions  for  pur- 
chase of  school  sites ;  surveying  school  sites ;  engraving  school 
bonds;  exchange;  miscellaneous." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  items  were  reported  by  treasurers 
under  this  general  head,  through  inadvertence  or  carelessness, 
which  should  have  been  placed  in  their  own  appropriate  columns. 
I  have  enumerated  the  items,  just  as  reported  to  me.  A  very 
large  item  is  for  insurance,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  appreci- 
ated from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  school  houses,  furniture  and 
appurtenances,  is  about  $12,000,000,  most  of  which  is  wisely  kept 
covered  by  insurance. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDINGa 

All  protracted  and  exhaustive  wars  have  been  followed  by  bur- 
densome taxes,  depression  of  business  and  trade,  and  a  general 
shrinkage  of  values  in  the  countries  where  the  conflict  has  raged. 
To  this  historical  fact  our  own  late  struggle  is  not  an  exception. 
For  several  years  the  inflated  prices,  fictitious  and  speculative 
values,  and  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  business  and  finances 
of  the  country  generally,  have  been  steadily  giving  way  before 
the  operation  of  the  rational  forces  and  inevitable  laws  of  political 
economy.  What  are  called  "hard  times,''  after  four  such  years  of 
waste,  destruction  and  wild  excitement  as  we  have  lately  expe- 
rienced, are  not  only  inevitable,  but  they  are  also  the  tokens  of 
returning  public  health,  not  of  increasing  malady  in  the  body 
politic,  and  are  to  be  hopefully  looked  upon  and  patiently  borne 
as  the  hard  but  brief  precursors  of  returning  prosperity. 

It  is  natural  that  the  people,  while  passing  through  this  ordeal, 
should  be  keenly  observant  of  all  expenditures  of  public  money, 
and  that  they  should  look  every  whither  for  the  means  of  relief 
by  retrenchment  and  economy.  All  departments  of  the  State 
Government  and  of  the  public  interests  and  service,  and  all  enter- 
prises controlled  or  sustained  by  the  State,  as  well  as  all  county, 
municipal  and  local  interests  requiring  the  expenditure  of  money, 
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are«  at  snch  times,  scrntinized  with  unwonted  vigflance  in  search 
of  needless  or  imprudent  outlays,  or  of  extravagant  expenditures, 
by  the  arrest  of  which  the  public  burdens  and  taxes  may  be 
relieved.  This,  as  elsewhere  said  in  this  report,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  deprecated. 

From  this  searching  investifi^ation  into  the  workings  and  ex- 
penses of  all  departments  of  the  public  business,  the  cost  of  public 
schools  has  of  course  not  escaped.  Allegations  of  extravagance, 
and  of  unwise,  needless  and  even  reckless  expenditures  by  school 
boards  in  towns,  cities  and  rural  districts,  have  been  freely  made 
of  late  years.  It  cannot  be  unprofitable  to  look  into  these  state- 
ments and  discover,  if  possible,  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
them,  so  that  the  proper  correctives  may  be  applied,  and  at  those 
points,  and  those  only,  where  they  are  really  needed. 

An  inspection  of  the  statistics  previously  given  in  this  repHJrt 
can  hardly  fail,  I  think,  to  satisfy  any  intelligent  and  candid  per- 
son that  the  charge  of  extravagance  does  not  attach  to  the  average 
monthly  compensation  paid  to  the  teachers  of  our  common 
schools ;  nor  to  the  average  amounts  allowed  township  treasurers 
and  other  school  officers  for  their  services ;  nor  to  the  sums  paid 
for  school  furnitnre,  libraries  and  apparatus  ;  nor  to  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  counties  for  teachers'  institutes ;  nor  yet  to  the 
average  ordinary  current  expenses  of  common  schools  for  the  six 
months  during  which  every  district  is  required  by  law  to  sustain 
a  free  school.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  more  than 
color  of  trntb  in  the  imputation  in  respect  to  the  size,  style  and 
cost  of  many  public  school  buildings.  There  has  been  some  ten- 
dency to  error  in  this  direction,  for  some  time  past ;  many  grave 
mistakes  have  been  committed,  from  the  consequences  of  which 
it  will  take  long  to  recover,  and  which  have  not  only  compromised 
the  reputation  of  the  local  school  management,  in  respect  of  pru- 
dence and  good  judgment,  but  have  also  exerted  a  wider  influence 
against  the  school  system  itself. 

The  mistake  in  question  is  an  old  one ;  it  has  a  long  and  a  sad 
history.  The  putting  of  too  much  money  into  brick,  stone,  tim- 
ber and  iron  ;  into  buttress,  turret  and  tower ;  into  arch,  bracket 
and  cornice;  into  elaborate  carvings  and  Mansard  roofs,  with  the 
other  costly  accessories  of  architectural  embellishment,  leaving  an 
impoverished  treasury  and  a  crushing  debt  with  which  to  begin 
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the  real  work  of  the  institation,  has  been  the  fatal  blunder  of  many 
a  college  and  seminary  in  the  past.  Bat  the  mania  anrvives,  in 
spite  of  the  warnings  of  experience,  as  if  indued  with  an  immor- 
tal power  for  mischief;  and  not  only  universities,  colleges  and 
seminaries  independent  of  the  State,  but  State  institutions,  nor- 
mal schools,  high  schools,  and  even  common  public  schools,  con* 
tinue  to  be  numbered  among  its  victims. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  class,  the  importance  of  good  sense,  and 
of  an  intelligent  economy,  is  even  more  apparent.  In  the  other 
class  of  institutions,  the  funds  belong  to  a  particular  corporation 
which  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  expend  them  as  it  sees  fit,  and  the 
public  may  respond  to  the  call  for  further  donations  or  not  as 
each  one  is  disposed — it  is  all  voluntary.  But  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic schools,  the  funds  for  building  purposes  are  drawn  from  the 
whole  body  of  taxpayers  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  town  or  dis- 
trict, by  the  strong  hand  of  State  law — ^it  is  in  a  sense  compulsory, 
and  this  gives  the  taxpayers  a  certain  right  to  demand  economy 
and  good  judgment  in  the  expenditure.  The  notion  so  prevalent 
that  the  strict  rules  that  govern  in  private  expenditures  may  be 
relaxed  a  little  in  the  disbursement  and  use  of  public  moneys,  is  a 
most  false  and  dangerous  one,  and  should  be  everywhere  rebuked. 

It  is  proper  here  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  dis- 
parage the  beauties  and  embellishments  of  true  architecture  in 
buildings  erected  for  educational  uses.  My  appreciation  of  those 
graces  and  excellencies  is  intense,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  be. 
coming  than  in  structures  devoted  to  learning.  Where  there  are 
funds  sufiicient  for  both  the  utilities  and  the  esthetics  of  architec- 
ture, the  latter  should  not  be  disregarded,  whether  the  building 
is  intended  for  the  highest  or  the  lowest  stages  and  departments 
of  education.  To  discard  grace  and  elegance  of  design  and  finish, 
when  they  may  be  superadded  to  the  essentials  of  adaptation,  con- 
venience and  comfort,  in  educational  structures^  without  taking 
from  the  resources  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction, 
or,  in  the  case  of  public  education,  without  debt  and  burdensome 
taxation — is  unworthy  and  sordid.  In  other  words,  the  require- 
ments of  a  true  taste  may  and  should  be  always  consulted  where 
the  condition  of  the  finances  renders  it  practicable  and  optional 
to  do  so.  Though  even  in  such  cases  there  is  a  point  (not  so 
easily  defined,  indeed,)  beyond  which  it  is  not  wise  to  go. 

Many  causes  have  conspired  to  create  the  existing  tendency  to 
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impradent  laviahnesa  of  expeoditare  upon  pablic  school  houees^ 
Not  to  mention  others,  one  of  the  most  potent  has  a  selfish  and 
mercenary  origin — a  "corner  lot"  origin.  Knowing  the  effect  of 
a  good  school  npon  the  reputation  of  a  place,  and  so  upon  tlie 
▼alue  of  real  estate  therein  and  thereabouts,  the  owners  of  large 
landed  estates  become  eager  for  the  location  of  snch  a  school  on 
or  near  their  lands,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  large  and  imposing 
school  edifice,  the  more  showy  and  palatial  the  better  for  their 
purposes  and  designs,  into  which  the  actual  needs  of  the  school 
enter,  perhaps,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  is  to  them  mainly 
a  business  transaction — so  much  paid  out  in  taxes  to  build  the 
house,  agaiast  so  much  anticipated  advance  in  the  value  of  their 
real  estate.  And  so  the  great  building  is  erected.  Their  taxes, 
though  heavy,  are  easily  paid  out  of  their  abundance,  and  more 
than  made  good  by  the  appreciation  of  town  lots  and  other  lands, 
while  other  taxpayers  are  burdene'^  to  the  utmost,  a  debt  is  in- 
curred which  it  will  take  years  to  pay,  and  general  discontent  be- 
comes the  chronic  condition  of  that  community.  In  the  meantime 
the  house  is  many  times  larger  and  costlier  than  the  district  re- 
quires, or  will  require  for  years,  and  cheap  teachers  and  poor 
teaching  are  almost  inevitable  till  the  debt  is  paid.  In  the  same 
way,  school  buildings  in  towns  and  cities  are  sometimes  erected 
upon  inconvenient  and  wholly  unsuitable  sites — sites  difficult  of 
access,  insalubrious,  and  far  from  the  centers  of  population,  nnder 
the  pressure  of  the  self-interest  and  greed  of  land  owners  and 
peculators. 

Another  cause  of  the  recent  tendency  to  extravagance  in  school 
buildings,  in  respect  both  to  their  size  and  costliness,  is  doubtless 
the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  expenditures  of 
money,  engendered  by  the  late  convulsions  of  war.  This  is,  in- 
deed, the  principal  cause.  The  wild  spirit  of  speculation  re- 
mained after  the  war,  pervading  all  interests  and  all  departments 
of  business — those  of  education  no  less,  and  no  more,  than  others. 
It  began  to  subside  as  soon  as  the  '^sober  second  thought"  of  the 
people  returned,  and  has  steadily  diminished  with  the  gravitation 
of  the  country  towards  ante-war  prices  and  ante-war  ideas,  and 
may  be  expected  soon  to  cease  entirely  as  a  separate  force.  This 
view  is  confirmed,  in  respect  to  the  particular  foi^m  of  the  evil  now 
nnder  consideration,  by  the  statistics  of  this  report,  and  preceding 
ones,  relative  to  the  average  cost  of  school  houses — the  diminu- 
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tion  of  Bach, average  oo&t  being  $804,  or  over  thirtj-fonr  per  cent 
during  the  last  year  alone.  The  influences  to  error  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  future*  will  be  those  only  which  are  common  to  all 
great  enterprises,  the  management  of  which  has  to  be  entrnsted 
to  a  great  number  of  agents.  An  effectual  check  to  the  incurring 
of  inordinate  and  burdensome  debts  for  building  purposes  is  also 
afforded  by  the  new  Constitution,  which  expressly  forbids  the  con- 
tracting of  a  debt  for  any  purpose  that  shall  exceed,  in  the  ags^re- 
gate,  five  per  centum  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property 
of  the  school  district. 

Two  extremes  must  be  constantly  guarded  against. — extrava- 
gance and  wastefulness  on  the  one  band,  and  an  injurious  parsi- 
mony on  the  other.  If  there  is  anything  worse  than  the  squaoder- 
ing  of  money  upon  needlessly  large  and  elegant  school  houses,  it 
is  the  withholding  of  what  is  actually  needed  to  render  such  build- 
ings pleasant,  convenient  and  attractive,  adapted  and  worthy  in 
all  respects  for  their  noble  ends  and  uses.  If  we  have  too  many 
showy  and  "splendid'*  school  houses,  where  both  the  educational 
wants  and  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
districts  required  those  of  less  pretensions  and  cost,  which  is  true, 
it  is  also  true  that  we  still  have  1089  "log  school  houses,"  many 
of  which  are  unfit  for  use,  and  hundreds  of  others  of  which  parsi- 
mony itself  should  be  ashamed.  Towards  each  of  these  extremes, 
official  attention  has  been  equally  directed.  I  have  steadily  en- 
deavored to  discourage  rashness  and  extravagance  of  expenditure 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  encourage  the  displacement 
of  poor  school  houses  by  good  ones,  as  rapidly  as  practicable.  In 
furtherance  of  both  of  these  purposes,  but  more  especially  of  the 
former,  a  circular  has  been  issued  from  this  office  to  school  officers, 
since  my  last  report,  in  which  the  following  language  was  used  : 

NEW  SCHOOL  HOUSES — A.  WOBD  OF  OAUTIOK. 

In  BO  other  particular  has  the  progress  of  Illinois,  in  the  means 
and  appliances  of  public  education  been  more  marked,  during  the 
decade  now  closing,  than  in  the  rapid  substitution  of  good  and 
commodious  school  houses  for  the  poor  and  iJl-adapted  ones  that 
were  generally  to  be  found  ten  years  ago.  In  fact,  the  State  has 
been  almost  revolutionized  in  this  respect.  Intelligent  travelers 
passing  over  our  railways,  remark  upon  the  number  of  large  and 
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Bnbstantial  sohod  buildings  that  form  an  attvactiye  fmtnre  in  the 
landscape,  as  the  oars  flit  bj.  • 

This  fact  all  who  believe  in  the  importance  and  value  of  free 
schools  contemplate  with  hopefulness  and  satisfaction — it  is  a  sore 
exponent  of  true  advancement  in  a  very  important  direction.  Neit 
to  an  accomplished  professional  teacher  and  an  intelligent,  sympa- 
thizing public  sentiment, »  convenient,  spacious,  well-arranfi^ed  and 
well  furnished  school  house  is  the  most  essential  condition  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  of  these  excellent  build- 
ings way  well  be  referred  to  with  gratulation  and  pride. 

Bat  my  object  now  is  not  felicitation,  but  caution.  In  a  former 
official  communication,  I  thought  it  proper  to  admonish  the  friends 
of  common  schools  to  beware  of  imprvdent  costliness  and  extra'd- 
agance  in  school  buildings  and  school  architecture.  I  desire,  in 
all  seriousness,  to  renew  and  emphasize  that  admonition.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency,  in  many  quarters,  to  build  imposing  and 
showy  school  houses,  entirely  disproportioned  both  to  the  presenft 
pecuniary  ability  and  the  present  educational  needs  of  the  district. 
This  tendency  is,  on  every  account,  to  be  deprecated,  and  it  should 
be  discouraged  and  checked  by  all  prudent  well-wishers  and 
friends  of  our  school  system.  It  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  un- 
easiness, discontent,  and  scarcely  disguised  opposition  to  free 
schools,  which  hare  become  noticeably  and  even  alarmingly  fre- 
quent in  some  quarters,  within  the  past  two  years.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  immediate  consequences  of  a  blind  persistence  in  this 
mistaken  policy  have  been  deplorable  indeed,  alienating  the  minds 
and  sympathies  of  those  whose  support  and  countenance  we  can- 
not afford  to  lose. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  school  house  are  few  and  simple,  and 
not  necessarily  costly  :  an  accessible  and  healthful  location  ;  ample 
capacity  ;  thorough  ventilation ;  an  abundant  supply  and  proper 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  light ;  suitable  and  adequate  pro- 
vision for  warmth  daring  the  cold  season ;  appropriate  and  well- 
constructed  furniture ;  such  apparatus,  maps,  globes,  and  other 
appliances,  as  the  grade  and  condition  of  the  school  require — thete, 
with  ample  grounds  and  appurtenances,  are  sufficient  for  the  ac- 
tual needs  of  nearly  every  district,  and  they  may  all  be  had,  I  re- 
peat, at  a  moderate  cost,  provided  the  directois  and  people  take  a 
prudent  and  reasonable  view  of  the  matter. 
Vol.  1—58 
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Eyery  school  boose,  i^hether  large  or  small,  should  be.  and  caa 
be,  made  pleasant  and  attractive,  both  within  and  withoat,  for  a 
trifling  additional  ontlay.  A  little  architectural  skill,  and  artistic 
taste,  which  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  will  work  wonders 
with  even  the  cheapest  materials.  There  is  no  good  excuse,  and 
can  be  none,  for  an  unsightly,  barn-like  school  building  anywhere. 
A  slight  change  of  a  line  or  curve,  of  recess  or  projection,  of  light 
or  shade  in  the  plan  and  contour  of  a  building,  often  gives  beauty 
for  ugliness  without  a  dollar's  Increase  of  expense ;  and  the  care- 
lessness or  indifference  that  sacrifices  comeliuess  so  cheaply  ob- 
tained, to  deformity  so  easily  avoided,  is  always  unpardonable. 

But  for  a  district,  of  small  population  and  moderate  wealth,  to 
plunge  itself  into  debt  from  which  it  can  only  be  extricated  by 
years  of  harrassing  and  ejchaustive  taxation,  in  order  to  erect  a 
school  house  that  shall  rival  or  eclipse,  in  costly  embellishments 
and  architectural  display,  that  of  some  equally  imprudent  or  more 
populous  and  wealthy  neighbor,  is  unwise  and  reprehensible  to  the 
last  degree.  There  are  too  many  of  these  palatial  school  houses, 
the  heavy  debts  upon  which  will  go  down,  for  many  a  year,  as  a 
bitter  and  grinding  inheritance,  to  the  tax-payers  of  the  future, 
putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  free  schools, 
which  they  will  use,  as  they  are  now  doing,  with  telling  effect. 

These  mistakes  should  be  avoided.  Directors  should  build 
school  houses  with  the  same  judgment  and  forethought  that,  as 
prudent  men,  they  would  exercise  in  the  erection  of  a  private 
dwelling — having  due  regard  to  the  actual  and  prospective  require- 
ments of  the  district,  to  the  ability  of  the  tax-payers,  the  general 
state  of  public  sentiment,  and  the  demands  of  good  taste.  If  a 
large  building  is,  or  very  soon  will  be,  necessary,  build  it,  but  not 
otherwise.  If  the  people  are  able  and  willing  to  make  it  attractive 
and  beautiful,  as  well  as  spacious,  let  it  be  done ;  if  not,  let  its  cost 
and  style  be  modified  accordingly.  It  is  not  possible  for  most  dis- 
tricts to  build  without  debt,  but  the  debt  should  be  as  small  as  pee. 
sible,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  district,  and  paid 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  To  those  about  to  build,  I  would 
say  :  When  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  a  house  of  modest 
exterior,  with  all  the  inferior  essentials  of  a  well-equipped  school 
building,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  edifice  of  imposing  aspect,  but 
meagrely  furnished,  on  the  other — do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
adopt  the  former.    Make  sure  of  the  essentials  firsts  then  con- 
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salt  yoar  taste,  ae  far  as  jonr  means  wiH  allow,  and  a  sound  expe- 
diency will  warrant.  Keep  oat  of  debt  if  you  possibly  can ;  or,  if 
in  debt,  get  out  as  soon  as  yon  can. 

By  steadily  pursning  this  course  and  acting  upon  these  princi- 
ples, I  am  sure  that  the  complaints  of  tax-payers  will  rapidly  di- 
minish, the  cause  of  education  will  increase  in  public  favor,  and  the 
stability  of  the  school  system  itself  be  greatly  promoted. 

In  the  city  of  Decatur  there  are  five  public  school  buildings,  in- 
duding  the  High  School,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $71,084  61. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  is  1631.  The  High  School  is  almost  a 
model  of  convenience,  comfort  and  taste,  and  the  other  buildings 
are  spacious,  well  arranged,  and  good  in  all  respects.  The  total 
cost  of  the  heating  apparatus,  furniture  and  out  houses  for  all  of 
these  five  buildings,  was  $11,955  02,  making  the  grand  total  of 
cost,  including  everything,  $83,039  68.  The  heating  apparatus 
is  the  Rnttan,  and  works  perfectly.  The  furniture  is  the  very 
best  I  do  not  know  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  a  like  number  of 
equally  good  and  equally  well-furnished  and  equipped  school  build, 
logs,  at  so  small  an  aggregate  cost.  It  shows  what  can  be  done 
with  prudence,  economy  and  good  judgment.  At  my  request, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Oastman,  the  excellent  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
that  city,  has  furnishod  a  full  description  of  each  of  said  buildings, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  I  invite  at- 
tention to  it.  It  is  a  practical  and  valuable  exemplification  of  what 
may  everywhere  be  done,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  as  circum- 
stauces  require,  by  like  circumspection  and  care. 


STATE  UNIFORMITY  OF  TBXT-B00K8. 

.  In  the  school  law,  passed  February  15,  1866,  there  was  a  provi- 
sioD  looking  to  uniformity  of  text-books,  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  It  was  therein  made  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  ^'recommend  the 
most  approved  text-books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus,  and  uni- 
formity in  the  use  of  the  same,^'  and,  subsequently,  the  question 
came  before  the  General  Assembly,  whether  there  should  be  such 
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legislation  m  wonld  make  it  obligatory  upon  all  beards  of  directors 
to  adopt  and  nee  the  books  and  articles  so  recommended,  and  no 
others,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  public  tuDda. 

I,  at  that  time,  earnestly  dissented  from  that  provision  of  the 
lair,  for  the  following  reasons,  among  others : 

HOT  PRAOnOABLB. 

It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  carry  out 
and  enforce  such  a  requirement.  Innumerable  cases  wonld  occur 
where  parties  oould  not  or  would  not  recognize  and  conform  to  the 
prescribed  list,  and  then  it  would  be  necesdar;  either  to  ignore  such 
evasions  of  the  law,  or  to  withhold  the  public  funds  from  districts 
and  teachers^  upon  grounds  which  could  not  be  sustained  either  in 
sound  argument  or  at  the  biff  of  publio  opinion.  Hence,  would 
arise  Yexi^ious  controversies,  and  the  temper  of  the  people  would 
be  soured  towards  the  school  system ;  for  it  would  be  in  vain  to  try 
to  convince  men  that  it  is  right  to  cut  off  an  otherwise  legal,  pros- 
perous and  efficient  school  from  its  share  of  the  public  fund,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  the  tezt^books  used  were  chosen  by  the 
local  boards  of  directors,  or  by  their  teachers,  instead  of  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  or  other  State  authority. 

NOT  DE6IBABLE. 

Compulsory  uniformity  throughout  the  State  did  not  seem  de- 
sirable, even  if  practicable.  In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  to 
routine,  to  unbroken  sameness,  is  already  very  great  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  This  is,  in  fact,  though  to  a  great  degree  inevitable, 
one  of  the  greatest  evils  incident  to  any  general  system  of  public 
education.  We  are  obliged  to  deal  with  pupils  in  masses ;  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations,  courses  ot  study,  text-books,  disci- 
pline, checks  and  spurs,  restraints,  incentives,  etc.,  for  groops, 
classes,  averages,  aggregates  of  scholars,  rather  than  for  individu- 
als. We  cannot  consult  or  regard  the  special  aptitudes,  idiosyn- 
crasies, needs,  talents,  tastes  or  temperaments  of  particular  pupila, 
to  any  very  great  extent,  in  the  instruction  and  management  of 
common  schools.  In  these  respects  all  State  systems  of  free 
schools  are  necessarily  more  or  less  rigid,  inflexible,  stereotype^i ; 
they  do  not  admit  of  that  facile  adaptation'  of  particular  means  to 
particular  ends ;  of  that  special  application  of  forces,  restrictive, 
incentive,  or  admonitory,  according  as  the  mental,  moral,  spiritual 
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er  i^yefical  wants  or  biaees  of  each  separate  pupil  may  reqaire, 
which  is  always  desirable,  bat  which  is  fully  practicable  only  in 
priyate  instraclion  or  in  very  small  schools.  The  governing  unit 
in  public  ednoation,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  mass,  the  aggregate, 
the  school ;  it  cannot  be  the  indiridoal,  to  bat  a  limited  extent. 
Eencey  as  already  remarked,  the  tendency  is  to  a  sameness  of  de* 
Telopmenty  that  is  not  so  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  the  most 
and  the  best  of  which  each  indivldaal  pupil  is  capable.  And  this, 
as  has  also  been  remarked,  is  to  some  extent  inevitable  in  any 
general  system  of  common  schools,  or  even  in  any  school. 

Now,  the  effect  of  a  compulsory  uniformity  of  textbooks  through, 
oat  the  State  would  be  to  enhance  this  evil,  wh^eas  it  is  desirable  to 
lessen  it  as  much  as  possible.  Under  the  present  independeuce  of 
tiie  local  districts  in  respect  to  a  choice  of  books,  while  there  is, 
(M*  should  be,  strict  uniformity  in  the  schools  of  each  separate  dis- 
trict, there  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  different  districts,  towns 
and  counties ;  so  that  pupils  passing  from  one  district,  town  or 
county,  to  another,  may  escape  from  the  ruts  of  routine  in  books 
and  methods,  of  which  they  had  become  weary,  to  fresh  books  and 
methods,  which,  even  though  perhaps  intrinsically  no  better,  serve 
to  inspire  the  pupils  with  fresh  life  and  spirit  Under  the  plan  oi 
State  uniformity,  on  the  other  band,  there  would  be  no  escape 
from  the  routine  and  stagnation  of  old  books  and  book-meihodsi 
without  leaving  the  public  schools  altogether ;  the  same  unvarying 
monotony  would  be  found,  in  this  respect,  in  every  school  of  the 
State,  till  it  should  please  the  State  authorities  to  make  a  change. 

An  occasional  and  judicious  change  of  textbooks  in  a  public 
school  is  not,  in  itself,  to  be  deprecated.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
often  beneficial,  not  only  when  the  change  is  from  poor  books  to 
good  ones,  or  from  good  ones  to  better  ones,  but  for  the  mere  sake 
of  the  change  itself.  There  often  comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  a 
school  when  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  substitution  of  a  fresh 
new  book,  for  a  long  used  old  one,  would  greatly  promote  the  in- 
terest oTthe  scholars  and  the  good  of  the  school  In  such  cases, 
no  higher  power  should  stand  in  the  way ;  the  directors  should  be 
free  to  do  what  the  welfare  of  their  own  particular  school  requires. 
The  only  important  question  to  be  considered  in  such  instances  is 
that  of  expense.  If  the  parents  are  generally  able  and  willing  to 
procure  the  new  book,  there  should  be  no  official  obstacle  to  their 
doing  so. 
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There  are,  of  course,  proper  limitationB  to  this  yiew  of  the  eab- 
ject.  Changes  of  textbooks  should  not  be  frequent.  Books  should 
be  adopted  cautiously  and  wisely,  and  always  upon  their  merits 
alone,  and  when  so  selected,  they  should  be  retained,  against  ail 
the  arts,  eloquence  and  entreaties  of  outside  parties,  till  they  have 
been  fully  tested — till  they  have  subserved  their  best  purposes 
and  done  the  most  service  and  good  of  which  they  are  capable,  or 
till  the  consideration  already  alluded  to,  the  manifest  welfare  of 
the  school,  requires  a  change.  This,  as  a  general  rule,  will  take  a 
term  of  years.  I  do  not  think  the  instances  are  many  where  a 
good  book,  once  introduced  into  a  public  school,  and  procured  by 
all  the  pupils  fitted  to  study  it,  should  be  changed  after  a  less  trial 
than  from  three  to  five  years.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
such  a  book  should  be  retained  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
that ;  while  now  and  then  we  find  a  book  of  such  rare  excellence 
and  perennial  attractiveness  and  adaptation,  that  there  seems  no 
liujit  to  the  period  of  its  usefulness,  and  of  course  no  perceived 
reason  why  it  should  ever  he  set  aside. 

But  the  point  is,  that  when  the  time  does  arrive  when  it  is  man- 
ifest to  those  qualified  to  judge,  that  a  particular  book  should  be 
displaced  by  another,  the  power  to  make  the  substitution  should 
not  be  contingent  upon  the  will  of  the  State  Superintendent,  or  of 
any  other  officer  or  person,  or  of  any  board,  outside  of  the  com- 
munity or  school  whose  interests  are  immediately  concerned. 
And  in  like  manner,  it  should  not  be  within  the  power  of  any 
outside  ofiicial  or  board  to  require  a  book  to  be  changed,  which 
those  most  interested  and  best  qualified  to  judge  desire  still  to  re- 
tain. The  welfare  of  the  individual  schools^  as  estimated  by  their 
appointed  guardians,  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment  aided 
by  the  wisest  available  counsels — this,  and  this  only,  should  be 
permitted  to  govern  the  question  of  changing  or  retaining  a  par- 
ticular text-book.  The  action  of  the  local  school  boards  in  the 
matter  should  be  free  alike  from  the  interference  of  State  function- 
aries, from  the  clashing  interests  of  publishers,  and  from  the  im- 
portunities of  their  agents. 

New  text-books,  when  changes  are  found  to  be  desirable,  should 
be  introduced  gradually  ;  not  a  timnltaneous  change  of  the  whole 
list,  but  one  at  a  time — now  of  an  arithmetic,  then  of  a  grammar, 
and  the  next  year  of  a  geography,  and  so  on,  as  new  classes  are 
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formed,  eo  that  the  expense  may  fall  as  lightly  and  as  evenly  as 
possible  upon  the  parents,  and  tbe  general  conrse  of  instraction  in 
the  school  may  not  be  suddenly  changed.  If  these  rnles  are  ob- 
served, every  school  will  be  kept  sabstantially  abreast  of  all  real 
improvements  in  text-books,  while  the  great  evil  of  frequent  and 
violent  changes,  and  consequent  irritation  and  burdensome  expense 
to  the  people,  will  be  avoided.  It  is  only  when  unnecessary  and 
arbitrary  changes  are  made — changes  not  required  for  the  welfare 
and  e£Scieucy  of  the  school,  bnt  made  under  the  pressure  of  out- 
side  and  it  may  be  mercenary  influences,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  people  are  dissatisfied,  and  complain  of  the  expense  to  which 
they  are  needlessly  subjected.  Against  all  such  changes  of  text- 
books it  is  impossible  to  remonstrate  too  vehemently. 

INJUBIOUS  IN  ITS  GENERAL  BFFBOT. 

Again :  The  law  of  1855  in  relation  to  State  uniformity  of 
text-books,  maps,  charts,  etc,  Was  objected  to  for  the  reason  that 
if  enforced  and  carried  out,  it  would  seriously  impair  the  aggregate 
efficiency  andpoioer  of  teachers,  and  thus  be  an  injury  rather  than 
a  benefit  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  as  a  whole. 

This  would  be  less  obvious  if  the  great  body  of  our  teachers  were 
8o  thoroughly  the  masters  of  the  subjects  taught  as  to  be,  on  their 
own  account,  independent  of  text-books,  able  to  teach  equally  well 
either  with  them  or  without  them.  Though  even  then  the  objec- 
tion to  State  uniformity  would  not  be  without  force,  as  will  pres^ 
ently  be  shown.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  dependent  most 
teachers  are  upon  the  textbooks  they  use,  upon  the  ipeiesima 
verba  of  their  authors,  the  correctness  of  the  position  assumed  will 
be  very  apparent. 

In  all  kinds  of  labor,  the  ways  and  means,  tbe  instrumentalities 
and  methods  employed,  are  manifold  and  various,  almost  as  much 
BO  as  the  characteristics  of  the  larorers  themselves.  Hardly  any 
two  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  manufacturers,  artists,  or 
workers  in  any  other  pursuit,  do  the  same  thing  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Numberless  familiar  illustrations  of  this  will  readily 
occur  to  every  one ;  I  need  not  give  them.  Each  may  do  the 
thing  quite  as  rapidly  and  as  well  as  the  other,  though  each 
does  it  after  his  own  manner;  and  to  require  either  to  adopt  the 
method  of  the  other,  would  be  absurd  in  itself,  and  ensure  loss 
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both  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  in  the  time  required  for 
its  performanoe.  As  well  oblige  every  lady  to  use  the  same  kind 
of  a  sewing  machine,  or  every  farmer  the  same  kind  of  a  plow  or 
reaper.  The  end  being  the  same,  let  each  attain  it  in  the  way 
that  is  best  for  himself —this  is  the  common  sense  of  it,  and  the 
practice  which  obtains  in  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  life. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  use  of  text^books,  and  in  the 
means  and  methods  of  teaching,  explaining  and  illastrating  differ- 
ent sciences  and  branches  of  study  in  common  schools.  Keaditig» 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  penmanship,  grammar, 
algebra,  the  classics,  the  natural  sciences,  and  whatever  else  is 
taught  in  the  public  schools — how  differently  are  they  presented, 
taught,  and  illustrated  by  different  teachers.  What  diversity  in 
the  chosen  sequence  of  subjects,  and  topics,  and  rules  ;  in  the  or- 
der and  methods  of  development ;  in  the  aids  and  instrumentalities 
employed  ;  in  the  relative  prominence  of  this  or  that  principle  ;  in 
ths  manner  of  study,  investigation,  instruction  and  recitation.  As 
teachers  are  generally  consulted,  and  should  always  be,  in  select- 
ing text-books  for  the  schools  of  which  they  are  to  have  the  charge, 
when  such  selections  have  not  already  been  made,  they  can  sug- 
gest authors  whose  methods  ^re  most  in  harmony  with  their  own 
hi  bits  of  thinking  and  teaching,  and  which  they  can  use  most 
effectively.  And,  when  changes  are  made,  the  same  end  can  be 
kept  in  view.  In  this  way,  by  a  rational  eclecticism,  by  allowing 
teachers  tcJ  use,  so  far  as  practicable,  those  books  which  they  know 
by  experience  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  their  own  methods  of  in- 
vestigation and  instruction,  and  with  which  they  can  do  the  best 
work,  it  comes  to  pass  that,  as  a  general  rule,  each  teacher  is  in  a 
condition  to  achieve  the  utmost  of  which  he  is  capable — he  is  equip- 
ped with  implements  which  he  knows  best  how  to  use. 

Under  a  system  of  compulsory  State  uniformity,  (such  uniform- 
ity could  not  be,  unless  compulsory),  these  advantages  would  be 
sacrificed.  Instead  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  gathered 
excellencies  of  all  the  best  School  books  of  the  country,  reinforced 
by  the  power  derived  from  allowing  each  teacher  to  use  those  best 
adapted  to  his  own  methods,  there  would  be  one  stereotyped  seri<a 
in  all  the  schools  of  like  grade  in  the  State,  with  no  election  of 
authors  and  methods  to  suit  the  varying  powers,  preferences  and 
models  of  instruction  among  teachers.  Even  though  the  prescribed 
list  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  that  could  .be  selected,  it  would 
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BOl  ftBd  eonld  act  be  the  beet  for  all  teachers,  and  the  aggregate 
teaching  power  in  the  sebool-roomB  of  the  State  wonld  be  inevit- 
ably diminished.    If,  for  example,  the  ^^word-method"  is  pre- 
ferred in  teaching  little  ones  to  read,  why  sbonld  it  not  be  allowed  I 
If  one  author  in  English  grammar  is  foand  to  be  a  great  help,  and 
another  a  hindrance  in  teaching  that  science,  why  should  the  di- 
rectors be  compelled  to  take  the  latter  and  give  np  the  former  (  If 
the  methods  of  Loomis,  in  algebra,  enable  a  given  teacher  to  dead 
most  effectively  with  that  science,  while  another  oan  do  betta*  with 
Bay,  another  with  Davies,  Mid  still  uiother  with  Greenleaf,  Day, 
Bobinson,  Young  or  Harney,  why  should  any  one  of  them  be  obli- 
ged to  for^o  the  advantage  of  using  what  is  to  Mm  the  most  effec- 
tive instrument  t    In  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  if  one  suo- 
ceeds  admirably  with  Hadley,  or  Andrew  and  Stoddard,  and  anoth- 
er with  MoOlintock,  how  can  the  public  be  benefited  by  requiring 
either  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  other  ?    So  in  reading,  in  geog^ 
raphy,  history,  and  ev^y  other  branch  of  study ;  there  is  gain  in 
that  freedom  which  permits  the  greatest  practicable  indulgence  to 
that  elective  affinity,  so  to  speak  subsisting  between  certain  teach, 
ers  and  certain  methods  of  investigation  and  instruction  ;  and  a 
corresponding  loss  where  such  liberty  is  denied.  On  the  one  plan, 
all  the  best  school  books  in  the  country  are  made  to  yield  their 
beet  fruits,  as  before  remarked,  while  on  &e  other,  a  small  part 
only  of  such  best  books  are  caused  to  subserve  the  public  interest 
These  benefits  cannot  heftUh/  realized,  of  course,  without  a  good 
degree  of  permcmency  on  the  part  of  teachers,  but  the  tendency  is 
more  and  more  in  that  direction,  especially  in  large  towns  and 
citiee ;  and  the  advantages  are  largely  in  favor  of  diversity  in  the 
State  at  large,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  local  districts,  even  with- 
out taking  the  element  of  the  permanency  of  teachers  into  the  ac- 
count at  alL 

TOO  GBBAT  A  SBSPONSIBILrrT. 

The  law  of  1866  in  relation  to  text-books  seemed  objectionable, 
also,  for  the  reason  that  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  or  of  a 
single  board,  the  enormous  responsibility  of  deciding  what  school 
lKX)ks  should  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools  of  a  great  State.  It 
eeemed  to  me  a  responsibility  which  could  not  safely  be  devolved 
-upon  any  one  man,  however  honest,  intelligent  and  capable,  while 
the  censeqnences  of  intrusting  it  to  an  unintelligent  or  nnfetuBl- 
Vol  L— 69 
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worthj  person,  wonld  be  deplorable,  indeed.  In  the  case  of  a 
competent  and  conscientions  State  Snperintenclent,  the  duty  of 
selection  would  involve  a  careful  and  even  somewhat  critical  per- 
sonal examination  of  all  the  reputable  text-books,  maps,  charts, 
etc,  published  in  the  country,  as  the  ground  of  final  judgment. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  time  and  labor  that  this  would  require  (no 
competent  and  honest  person  would  engage  to  accomplish  it  in 
less  than  twelve  months)  what  assurance  could  there  be  that  the 
list,  as  finally  matured,  would,  after  all,  embrace  the  best  books — 
that  it  would  not  contain  some  of  secondary  worth  f  The  officer 
would  have  his  own  preferences,  his  own  standard  of  comparison^ 
his  own  rules  of  judgment,  possibly  his  own  prejudices,  all  of 
which  would  affect  the  result,  more  or  less.  And  the  case  would 
not  be  materially  altered,  should  he  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  other  scholars  and  experts.  It  would  still  remain  morally  certain 
that  the  forced  use  of  his  selections,  would  impair  and  not  pro-  , 
mote  the  efficiency  of  many  schools  in  this  State.  In  the  case  of 
an  incompetent  or  dishonest  superintendent,  or  board,  the  list,  if 
made  up  by  such  officer  or  board,  would  be  little  better  than  guess- 
work, and  might  be  even  worse  than  that,  and  if  committed  to 
others,  a  door  would  be  open  for  the  most  dangerous  infiuences. 
The  fact  is,  experienced  professional  teachers,  and  intelligent 
boards  of  education,  are  quite  equal  to  the  duty  of  selecting  text- 
books for  their  own  schools^  without  even  the  advice  of  any  State 
authorities;  and  as  to  dictation  from  such  a  quarter,  they  would 
be  likely  to  regard  it  as  an  indignity. 

Kot  that  the  opinions  of  a  man  who  is  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  school  system  of  a  State  are  without  value  on  the  subject  of 
textrbooks.  Ability  to  estimate  the  worth  of  a  book,  both  as  a 
book  and  as  a  school  book,  and  to  form  and  express  a  judgment 
thereon  which  teachers  and  scholars  will  respect  and  value,  is  vmr 
plied  in  JitnMS  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. And  it  is  eminently  proper  and  becoming  for  that  offi- 
cer to  express  his  opinion  of  the  merits  and  deservings  of  text- 
books, upon  all  suitable  occasions,  for  the  information  of  teachers 
and  school  officers  in  the  State.  But  the  real  value  of  the  opinion 
is  grounded  not  upon  bis  official  position,  but  upon  the  knowledge, 
culture  and  experience  as  an  educator  which  niake  him  fit  for  the 
official  position,  if  indeed  he  is  fit  And  further,  a  judgment  oft 
book  given  by  that  officer  thus  voluntarily,  is  likely  to  be  much 
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more  valued  than  if  rendered  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of 
a  statute.    It  is  only  the  power  to  dictate  that  is  objected  to. 

TOO  BXPEKSIYB. 

It  also  seemed  evident  that  the  proposed  law  requiring  unifor- 
mity of  books  throughout  the  State,  would  fail  to  accomplish  one 
of  the  main  objects  professedly  in  view — a  diminution  of  expense. 
On  the  contrary,  I  thought  it  was  apparently  demonstrable  that 
in  addition  to  all  the  other  weighty  objections,  it  would,  in  the 
long  run,  inevitably  increase,  not  lessen,  the  aggregate  cost  of 
school  books  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

Suppose  such  a  law  were  in  force  to-day,  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect ?  All  the  books  now  in  use,  and  not  in  the  prescribed  list, 
must  be  laid  aside  and  others  purchased  in  their  places.  This 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  launch  the  new  system — ^to  inau- 
gurate uniformity.  Now,  this  sinkage  at  the  outset,  the  money 
value  of  the  books  thus  discarded  to  make  room  for  those  officially 
prescribed,  would  be  enormous,  not  less  than  an  average  of  two 
or  three  dollars  to  every  family  in  the  State.  It  would  take  near 
half  a  million  of  doUars  to  re-stock  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
with  the  text-books,  maps,  charts,  apparatus,  etc.,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  a  law,  after  making  due  allowance  for  all  that 
might  chance  to  be  retained  in  the  official  list — so  great  is  the  di- 
versity of  books  now  in  general  use.  And  in  addition  to  the  im- 
mense expense  at  the  outset,  of  placing  the  official  list  in  the 
schools,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subsequent  cost  of  the  books 
would  be  enhanced  in  consequence  of  the  virtual  monopoly  of 
sales  in  the  State,  that  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  publishers  whose 
books  were  chosen.  For  experience  has  shown  all  stipulations, 
contracts  and  guarantees  to  be  but  cobwebs  against  the  devices 
and  greed  of  persons  invested  by  law  with  exclusive  privileges 
and  monopolies.  With  no  competition,  it  is  morally  certain  that 
sooner  or  later  the  people  would  be  compelled,  directly  or  indi 
rectly,  to  pay  more  for  their  school  books,  and  thus  that  unifor- 
mity, which  was  established  at  a  dead  loss  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  would  impose,  for  its  maintenance,  an  additional 
and  continued  tribute  upon  the  taxpayers.  Over  against  the  evils 
which,  it  is  admitted,  are  connected  with  the  unlimited  diversity 
of  text-books,  must  be  set  the  undeniable  fact  of  a  reduction  of 
average  cost,  in  consequence  of  the  intense  and  sharp  competition. 
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Tb€re  is  still  another  element  to  be  eonsidered  in  cenneetioiL 
with  the  qneetion  of  expense  under  the  State  uniformity  plan. 
We  have  seen  what  it  would  cost  to  get  the  scheme  started,  and 
to  keep  it  in  operation  afterwards,  in  the  form  of  monopoly  prices, 
instead  of  competition  prices  of  books.  But  what  assoranoe,  it  re- 
mains to  ask,  would  th^e  be  that  the  initial  sinkage  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  more  or  less,  would  not  hare  to  be  duplicated, 
wholly  or  partly,  with  the  incoming  of  every  new  State  Snperin- 
tendent,  or  the  appointment  of  each  new  board  of  examiners  !  Is 
it  probable  that  any  two  men  who  might  ohanoe  to  hold  that  office 
would  agree  as  to  the  books  that  should  be  included  in  the  State 
list }  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  any,  if  not  idl,  of  those  diosen 
by  a  given  superintendent  or  board,  wonld  not  be  discarded  and 
thrown  ont  by  his  or  its  immediate  successor  t  Is  it  difficult  to 
see  what  powerful  incentives  might  and  would  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  to  induce  him  to  revise  the  lists  of  his  predecessor  in 
office!  And  is  it  not  plain,  finidly,  that  for  ^very  change  so 
made,  the  dead  loss  of  the  disoarded  books,  and  the  expense  of 
procuring  the  new  ones,  would  have  to  be  incurred,  and  repeated, 
with  every  change  of  administration  f  The  whole  thing  is  be- 
lieved to  be  bad — unfavorable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  un- 
just and  obnoxious  to  teachers,  an  unwise  temptation  of  official  in- 
tegrity, and  the  very  opposite  of  economicaL 

If  it  be  said  that  the  law  itself  might  provide  that  the  prescribed 
list  of  books  should  not  be  changed  for  a  definite  term  of  years, 
the  answer  is,  that  while  this  would  only  partially  avert  the  evil 
in  question,  since  it  would  leave  the  monopoly  untouched  and 
even  strengthened  and  established,  a  still  greater  evil  might  there- 
by be  entailed  upon  the  school  system.  It  would  perpetiuais  the 
mischief  of  any  poor  or  bad  books  in  the  State  list,  by  depriving 
even  the  State  authorities  of  the  power  to  remove  them.  And  it 
would  increase  the  depressing  influence  of  the  whole  scheme  upon 
authors,  since  it  would  peremptorily  adjourn,  for  the  prescribed 
term  of  years,  their  chance  of  obtaining  recognition  of  their  labors. 
The  inevitable  diminution  of  effort,  lessening  of  incentive,  and 
palsying  of  enterprise  and  inspiration  among  school-book  authors 
and  compilers,  are  not  among  the  least  of  the  evils  incident  to 
gigantic  text-book  monopolies,  intrenched  in  State  law,  and 
clinched  and  perpetuated  by  statutory  provisions  against  revision 
or  change  for  a  term  of  years.    If  we  have,  as  I  think  is  the  fac 
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the  beet  adiool  books  in  the  world,  the  i-esiilt  hm  been  aeenred,  in 
a  large  degree^  by  oisir  general  exemption  from  ench  monopoliesi 
and  the  coDseqnent  freedom  of  competition  among  publishers,  and 
the  powerful  incentives  to  strive  for  the  greatest  possible  excel- 
lence, which  are  thus  brought  to  bear  and  left  free  to  operate  up- 
on all  those  engaged  in  the  writing  and  preparing,of  books  for  pub- 
lic schools. 

Sudi  were  some  of  the  objections  that  I  felt  constrained  to  urge, 
fifteen  years  ago,  to  the  plan  of  compulsory  uniformity  of  text« 
books  throughout  the  State,  the  initial  step  towards  which  was 
taken  in  the  school  law  of  1865,  which  required  the  State  Super- 
intendttit  to  designate  the  mort  approved  books,  maps,  charts, 
apparatus,  etc^  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  secure  uniformity  in 
tiie  use  of  the  same.  I  was  sustained  in  those  views  by  the  great 
body  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  the  State,  and  a 
measure  which  could  hardly  have  fidled  to  injure  the  school  sys- 
tem,  in  its  very  infancy  was  arrested.  The  next  Legislature  not 
only  declined  to  favor  compulsory  uniformity,  but  also  wisely  re- 
pealed the  provision  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  State  Super- 
intendent even  to  recommend  a  State  list  of  school  books.  Ex- 
perience and  observation  have  but  confirmed  the  judgment  then 
formed  on  that  subject  The  opinion  is  still  confidently  entertained 
that  State  uniformity,  enforced  by  law,  is  impracticable  and  unde- 
sirable, and  that  no  such  power  should  ever  be  committed  to  the 
hands  of  any  public  officer.  It  has  seemed  worth  while  to  review 
that  portion  of  our  common  school  history,  and  the  principles  in- 
volved, because  the  question  of  text-books  continues  to  recur,  in 
various  forms,  and  there  are  some  who  still  think  that  absolute 
uniformity  throughout  the  State,  an^enforced  by  State  law, would, 
upon  the  whole,  be  desirable  and  beneficial. 

It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  present  plan,  whereby  boards  of^ 
education  and  of  school  directors  are  left  free  to  determine,  each 
for  itself,  what  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  respective  schools 
under  their  charge,  will  not  be  disturbed.  True,  there  are  many 
evils  and  disadvantages  connected  with  it,  but  none  so  great  as 
those  that  would  grow  out  of  the  creation  of  gigantic  school-book 
monopolies,  based  upon  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  almost  irre. 
sponsible  official  prerogatives  and  powers.  It  is  best  and  safest 
to  leave  such  matters  as  dose  to  the  people  as  possible.    A  whole- 
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8ome  Bense  of  responBibility  is  thus  kept  alive— errors  and  abuses 
are  more  qnicklj  and  surely  detected  and  corrected. 

MUST  BE  LOCAL  UNIFOBMrrT. 

There  must,  of  coarse,  be  uniformity  in  the  schools  of  particular 
districts,  towns  and  cities.  This  is  indispensably  essential.  Boards 
of  education  in  cities  and  towns,  and  of  directors  in  common  school 
districts,  under  the  general  law,  have  full  power,  and  it  is  their 
imperative  duty,  to  prescribe  and  enforce  systematic  and  uniform 
courses  of  study,  and  the  uniform  use  of  such  text-books  as  they 
may  select  and  desiguate.  This  is  done  in  all  the  cities  and  spe- 
cially incorporated  school  districts  of  the  State,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, also,  in  the  common  school  districts  established  under  the 
provisions  of  the  general  law.  The  instructions  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, in  regard  te  the  latter,  will  be  foxmd  in  another  part 
of  this  report. 

FBBB  BOOKS. 

It  is  thought  by  many  eminent  teachers,  that  text-books,  and 
other  necessary  articles  which  pupils  are  required  to  have,  should 
be  furnished  them  by  the  directors,  or  boards  of  education,  either 
gratuitously  or  at  first  cost.  This  course  would,  it  is  claimed,  en- 
sure uniformity  of  books  and  utensils,  avoid  delay  in  procuring 
them,  save  expense,  to  the  amount,  at  least,  of  the  difference  be- 
tween wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  be  of  advantage  in  many 
other  ways.  While  it  is  obvious  that  some  of  these  benefits  would 
result  from  that  plan,  and  it  is  known  to  have  worked  well  in  some 
places,  there  are  grave  objections  to  it,  two  or  three  of  which  I  will 
mention : 

NOT  AUTHOBIZBD. 

f  1.  The  school  law  does  not  authorize  boards  of  directors  to  use 
the  public  fund,  or  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  such  purpose.  The 
purchase  of  school  books  for  the  use  of  pupils,  is  not  one  of  the 
necessary  iucidental  expenses  for  which  boards  of  directors  are 
empowered  to  provide,  under  the  4:3d  section  of  the  law.  Nor  is 
the  right  to  do  such  a  thing  incidental  to,  or  implied  in,  any  power 
that  is  clearly  conterred  by  the  statute.  It  is  a  safe  maxim  that  all 
statutory  provisions  concerniug  the  raising  and  expenditure  of 
moneys,  should  be  strictly  construed,  and  that  no  discretion  shoald 
be  assumed  beyond  the  clear  grant  of  authority.    This  objection 
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IB  eqnallj  valid,  whether  the  books  are  owned  by  the  district,  and 
merely  loaned  to  the  pupils,  for  use  in  school,  or  sold  to  them,  at 
cost  In  either  case  the  books  must  first  be  bought  and  paid  for, 
which  is  the  very  thing  the  directors  cannot  legally  do — at  least 
not  with  the  public  funds.  If  the  books  are  kept  in.  supply,  to  be 
given  out  to  pupils  as  needed,  the  Ownership  remaining  in  the  dis- 
trict, it  would  be  hard  to  say  why  the  power  to  provide  and  keep 
such  supplies  should  be  limited  to  books — why  it  might  not  be  ex< 
tended  to  hats,  shoes,  and  other  needful  things.  If  the  leading  idea 
is  a  lessening  of  expense  to  parents,  and  the  books  are  only  bought 
to  be  sold  again  to  the  pupils,  at  cost,  then  the  question  arises, 
what  if  the  pupils,  or  their  parents,  decline  to  purchase  them  t 
They  certainly  could  not  be  compelled  to  buy  them,  or  even  to 
take  them.  Who  then  would  be  responsible  for  the  deficit  in  the 
funds  of  the  district}  Doubtless  the  directors  themselves  would 
be  liable,  personally.  In  considering  this  objection,  I  have  had 
in  view  only  common  district  schools,  as  organized  and  established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  general  school  laws  of  the  State. 
Boards  of  education  in  cities  and  towns,  and  others  acting  under 
the  provisions  of  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  have  larger  powers,  and  be  competent  to  make  expenditures 
for  such  purposes.  But  ordinary  boards  of  school  directors  have 
no  such  power. 


WOULD  INVITE  OABBLBSSNBSS 

9.  Aside  from  the  question  of  authority,  it  may  also  be  objec- 
ted that  pupils,  as  a  general  rule,  will  not  take  as  good  care  of 
books  furnished  them  gratuitously,  nor  value  them  as  highly,  as 
those  which  they  or  their  parents  have  bought  and  paid  for.  This 
point  may  seem  trivial,  and  its  correctness,  even,  may  be  doubted.  *" 
But  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  observed  facts  of  human  nature, 
in  its  average  manifestation,  and  is  so  confirmed  by  experience,  in 
respect  alike  to  children  and  adults,  as  long  ago  to  have  suggested 
and  given  more  than  a  color  of  truth  to  the  adage,  that  people 
<<  care  nothing  for  what  costs  them  nothing. ''  It  is  admitted  that 
persons  who  are  habitnally  careful  and  conscientious  in  the  use  of 
property,  will  take  the  same  care,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  another's 
as  of  their  own.  But  the  majority  of  school  children  in  this 
country  are  not  thus  carefol  and  conscientious.    To  the  extent, 
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therefore,  of  the  operation  of  this  principle,  books  dotxat«d  to 
scholars  will  not  laet  eo  long  as  those  which  they  bny,  pay  for  and 
own  themselves ;  and  of  course  the  snpply  must  be  more  frequently 
renewed,  and  the  expense  proportionally  increased.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  loss  from  this  source  would  more  than  balance  the 
gain  of  obtaining  the  books  at  actual  cost 

NOT  17EOSS8ABT. 

8.  Again,  the  majority  of  parents  in  Illinois  are  both  able  and 
willing  to  procure  for  their  children  such  school  books  as  they  ac- 
tually need.  Many  would  not  appreciate  or  accept  the  favor  of  free 
books ;  especially  of  soiled,  torn  and  dilapidated  ones,  which  would 
soon  be  the  chronic  condition  of  the  whole  stock.  It  would  be  a 
positive  injury  to  a  child  of  neat,  tasteful  ways  and  habits,  to  de« 
prive  it  of  the  pleasure  of  a  bright,  clean  new  book,  the  gift  of  father 
or  mother,  and  oblige  it  to  accept  such  an  unsightly  and  tattered 
thing  as  might  chance  to  fall  to  its  lot,  from  the  common  stock  of 
the  district.  Parents,  thousands  of  them,  would  not  permit  it* 
Hence,  invidious  distinctions  would  i^pear — nearly  every  school 
would  sooner  or  later  be  divided  into  two  classes,  or  castes :  those 
who  owned  the  books  they  used,  and  those  who  were  peosioners 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  district — or,  the  dean-book  brigade  and  the 
dirty-book  brigade.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  great  a  matter  so  little 
a  fire  might  kindle — what  bitterness  and  envy  and  jealousy  might 
be  engendered  among  the  little  ones.  Is  it  wise  to  incur  so  great 
a  risk  for  so  small  and  doubtful  a  gain  t 

^  NOT  EXPEDIENT. 

4.  It  may  be  added  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan 
would  give  a  color  of  reason  to  the  plea  that  the  additional  burden 
would  fall  chiefly  upon  those  who  already  pay  the  largest  portion 
of  the  school  taxes  of  the  State.  Those  to  whom  free  school  books 
would  be  most  acceptable,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  comparatively 
untouched  by  the  burdens  of  taxation ;  the  cost  of  school  books 
and  of  a  few  other  needful  school  articles,  is  about  the  only  re- 
minder they  have  of  the  expense  of  common  schools.  Large 
property  holders  and  tax-payers,  on  the  other  hand,  care  nothing, 
comparatively,  for  the  expense  of  a  few  school  books  for  their  own 
children,  it  being  but  a  trifle  compared  with  their  school  taxes  ; 
but  they  might  strenuously  object  to  an  additional  assessment  for 
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the  benefit  of  those  who  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  school 
reveDoe  of  the  State.  Without  adopting  or  endorsing  this  yieW| 
it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  challenge 
fresh  attacks  of  that  nature  npon  ttie  free  school  system.  The  ex- 
penses and  burdens  of  public  education  should  be  distributed  as 
evenly  and  justly  as  possible  among  all  the  people,  and  I  am  free 
to  say  that  I  think  it  better  than  each  family  should  purchase  its 
own  school  books,  than  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost 
thereof  should  be  added,  in  the  form  of  increased  taxation,  to  the 
burdens  of  those  who  already  bear  the  brunt  of  the  expense. 

For  these  reasons,  and  others  that  might  be  naimed,  I  cannot 
recotiimend  the  policy  of  free  school  books,  nor  advise  that  school 
directors  be  clothed  with  the  additional  powers  necessary  to  carry 
SQch  a  policy  into  effect 


THE  GENERAL  RESULT  AND  OUTLOOK. 

The  decade  that  closes  with  this  report  has  been  a  most  event- 
ful one.  It  has  witnessed  the  <^mmencement,  progress  and  close 
of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  five  years  of 
peace,  during  which  the  nation  has  been  gathering  its  energies  for 
the  great  luture  that  lies  before  it.  The  history  of  the  past  ten 
years  is  crowded  with  facts  concerning  the  progress  of  public  ed- 
ucation, in  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  State,  hardly 
less  noteworthy  and  memorable  than  those  which  have  marked 
the  development  of  other  public  interests  during  the  same  period. 
At  some  of  these  I  shall  brit;fly  glance,  in  a  few  concluding  re- 
marks: 

1.  In  the  Old  World  the  movements  toward  popular  education 
received  a  signal  stimulus  from  the  great  Exposition  of  the  Indus- 
tries of  All  Nations,  held  in  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  year  1867. 
The  educational  reports,  documents  and  statistics  sent  to  that  Cos- 
mopolitan Congress  of  Industries,  from  the  different  American 
States,  and  from  other  nations  and  countries,  having  systems  of 
free  schools,  were  eagerly  sought  and  read  by  the  representatives 
of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Auetria,  Turkey  and  other  European  coun- 
triefi,  and  large  numbers  of  copies  were  distributed  therein,  and  in 
Vol.  1—60 
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matiy  instances  re-pnblished  in  their  own  respective  langnages. 
The  entire  supply  of  snch  docnments  was  exhausted  lon^  before 
the  close  of  the  Exposition,  while  the  call  for  them  continued  to 
increase.  England,  with  amazement  and  alarm,  found  herself  dis- 
comfited in  her  own  chosen  field,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  arti- 
sans of  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  and 
that  her  hereditary  prestige  was  gone  as  mistress  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  in  a  large  line  of  manufactured  articles,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  she  had  been  without  a  rival.  An  immediate  in- 
vestigation was  instituted  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  into 
the  causes  of  her  lost  supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and 
the  conclusion  being  reached  that  she  had  been  outstripped  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  general  intelligence  and  cnlture  of  the 
other  countries  named,  through  the  agency  of  their  common 
schools,  it  was  at  once  resolved  to  overhaul  and  reconstmct  her 
own  educational  system.  The  result  is,  that  within  the  year  now 
closing,  proud,  conservative,  but  sagacious  old  England  has  acta. 
ally  established  and  put  in  operation  a  general  system  of  common 
schools,  upon  a  broad,  and,  in  the  main,  wise  and  liberal  basis. 

In  the  old  Turkish  Empire,  too,  free  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished, by  general  law,  among  the  provisions  of  w)uch  is  the  radi- 
cal one  of  compulsory  attendance.  Spain,  Austria  and  Italy  are 
earnestly  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  is  not  a  country 
in  Europe  upon  which  the  influence  of  these  examples  is  not  felt. 
In  the  meantime  the  stupendous  achievements  of  the  invincible 
armies  of  Prussia  in  their  encounter  with  the  (hitherto)  first  mili- 
tary power  of  Europe,  crushing  and  blotting  out  of  existence  an 
Empire  and  Dynasty  in  a  six  week's  campaign,  has  set  the  civil- 
ized world  to  pondering  the  probable  influence  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  soldier  in  all  those  vast  armies  who  has  not  at 
least  a  good  common  school  education.  And  so  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  desire  of  success  and  supremacy  in  the  arts  both  of 
peace  and  war,  is  drawing  all  Europe,  by  the  impressive  logic  of 
events,  to  the  hasty  acceptance  and  development  of  the  policy  of 
universal  education,  as  a  national  necessity. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the  closing  decade  has  witnessed  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  free  popular  education  into  nearly 
every  commonwealth  of  the  Republic.  Many  States,  in  which 
common'  schools  w^re  both  unknown  and  discountenanced,  ten 
years  ago,  now  have  well  organized  systems  of  free  popular  edu- 
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cation  in  snccessfal  operation  ;  while  meaenres  are  in  progress  to 
the  same  effect  in  all,  or  neai:Iy  all,  of  the  others.  It  is  a  note- 
worthj  fact  that  the  most  advanced  positions  yet  taken  on  this  con- 
tiuent  in  respect  to  popular  edacation,  have  been  assumed  by  some 
of  the  late  slavery -scourged  and  battle-scarred  States  of  the  South, 
in  their  organic  and  statute  laws,  as  shown  in  the  former  part  of 
this  report. 

The  provisions  made  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  have 
been  upon  a  large  and  generous  scale,  and  the  results  have  been, 
upon  the  whole,  very  encouraging.  In  some  of  the  States  of  the 
South  the  reports  show  remarkable  progress  in  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen,  and,  as  a  class, 
they  evince  an  aptitude  and  eagerness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, where  fair  facilities  are  afforded  them,  which  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  that  they  will,  in  time,  become  intelligent,  industrious 
and  useful  citizens. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  is  another, 
event  of  much  importance  in  the  general  educational  history  of 
the  last  decade.  It  is  ditBcuIt  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
opposition  which  that  Bureau  has  had  to  encounter  from  the  very 
beginning.  Its  province  is  simple,  and  clearly  defined  in  the  act 
of  Congress  creating  it,  and  no  intelligept  and  unprejudiced  man 
can  deny  the  propriety  and  eminent  utility  of  such  a  department 
in  a  government  like  ours,  depending  for  its  purity  and  perpetuity 
npoD  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  people.  One  would 
suppose,  from  the  violence  of  the  assaults  made  upon  it,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  was  either  a  thing  of  no 
piactical  or  conceivable  use,  or  else  that  it  was  a  portentous  and 
dangerous  thing,  looking  towards  centralization  of  power,  and 
menacing  the  freedom  of  tlie  States  in  matters  of  education.  What, 
then,  is  the  work  and  purpose  of  this  Bureau  ?  Only  this :  '^To 
collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to 
diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation throughout  the  country." 

Who  shall  say  that  a  republican  government  should  not  do  at 
least  that  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  general  education — 
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shodtd  not  eotled  and  diffv^  such  fitatistics  and  other  informatioii 
as  will  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  of 
eflScient  school  systems  %  This  is  all  it  proposes  to  do.  With  the 
management  of  the  schools  and  school  systems  of  the  different 
States  it  does  not  propose  to  interfere  in  any  manner.  It  will  give 
no  conntenance  to  any  legislation  by  Congress  looking  to  the  ex- 
ercise by  federal  authority  of  any  control,  supervision  or  director- 
ship over  the  States  and  Territories,  or  any  of  them,  touching  their 
action  or  iion-action  in  relation  to  public  education  ;  but  will  con- 
tinue to  act  strictly  within  the  well-defined  and  ample  sphere 
marked  out  for  it  in  the  act  quoted. 

Under  the  able,  discreet  and  practical  management  of  Commie- 
sToner  Eaton,  the  Bureau  has  not  only  demonstrated  its  usefhlneea 
anil  value,  and  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  intelligent 
public,  but  has  also  received  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  last  report,  and  evea 
of  the  President  himself,  who  thus  allndea  to  it  and  the  exceed- 
ingly valuable  report  of  Gen.  £aton,  in  his  late  message  to  Con- 
gress :  ^The  subjects  of  education  and  agriculture  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  successof  our  republican  institutions,  happiness  and 
grandeur  as  a  nation.  In  the  interest  of  one,  a  Bureau  has  been 
established  in  the  Interior  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Education  ; 
azrd  in  the  interest  of  the  other  a  separate  Department,  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  believe  that  great  general  good  is  to  follow  from  the  oper- 
ations of  both  these  Bureaus,  if  properly  fostered.  1  cannot  ootti- 
mend  to  your  careful  consideration  too  highly  the  reports  of  the 
Commissionets  of  Education  and  Agriculture,  nor  urge  too  strong- 
ly liberal  legislation  to  secure  their  efficiency." 

S.  In  this  commonwealth,  some  of  the  more  prominent  &cts 
and  events  affecting  the  interests  of  public  education  in  the  last 
decade  may  be  thus  briefly  referred  to : 

First  of  all  should  be  mentioned  the  great  fact  that  the  free 
school  system  of  Illinois  has  at  last  been  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  State.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Con. 
stitution,  the  whole  system,  with  its  myraid  ramifications,  its  vast 
accumulations  of  funds  and  property,  and  its  untold  blessings  to 
the  people  of  the  present  and  the  future,  had  no  other  foundation 
than  a  simple  act  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  the  creature  of  statute 
law.    It  had  no  name  or  place  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 
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Called  into  being  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  might  at  any  time 
have  been  swept  from  exieteuce  by  the  same  power.  True,  each 
a  disaster  was  not  likely  to  happen.  Our  common  schools  had  be- 
come so  intertwined  with  the  established  order  of  things,  with 
the  daily  hfe  and  thoughts  ot  the  people,  that  they  could  not 
easily  have  been  destroyed.  Still,  the  repeal  or  impairment  of 
the  system  was  po«<sibie,  and  would  always  have  remain eil  so,  un- 
til sheltered  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  Oonstitntion  itself.  It  woud 
not  have  been  wise  to  leave  such  interests  to  the  hazards  of  a 
chance  current  of  public  opinion.  The  very  fact  that  the  system 
was  thus  vulnerable  and  destructible — that  its  life  hung  upon  the 
slender  thread  of  a  statute,  instead  of  being  firmly  anchored  to 
the  rock  of  the  Constitution,  had  the  effect  to  suggest  attacks 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  made,  or  even  thought  of. 
So  long  as  it  remained  the  mere  creature  of  legislation,  the  temp- 
tation to  menace  its  impairment  or  destruction  would  have  contin- 
ued to  operate. 

The  formal  recognition  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  claims  of 
free  popular  education  was  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  State  itself. 
Illinois  could  not  longer  have  afforded  to  remain  the  only  free 
American  State  which  deemed  the  subject  of  public  education  un- 
worthy a  i^ce  in  her  Constitution.  Aside  from  all  questions  of 
detail — of  local  administration — of  financial  policy — of  subjecrs 
and  methods — of  the  superior  or  subordinate  claims  of  this  or  that 
particular  study,  or  class  of  studies,  or  department  of  human  in- 
qairy — aside  from  all  these  minor  points,  about  which  there  are 
and  always  will  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  which  ^ould  be 
left  to  legislation,  as  experience  and  progress  demand — there  is  a 
higher  law  of  national  life,  evolved  by  the  course  of  modem  civ- 
ilization itsett^  which  demands  the  education  of  the  people  as  the 
corner-stone  of  political  wisdom,  and  arraigns  at  the  bar  of  the 
statesmanship  ot  all  Christendom  the  folly  of  the  people  or  coun- 
try that  would  eliminate  that  element  from  its  scheme  of  develop- 
ment. If  any  thing  is  settled  by  the  conduct  of  nations,  the 
teachings  of  experience,  the  logic  of  events,  and  the  sittings  and 
deductions  of  human  thought,  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  iM$  is  settled. 
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Ten  years  ago  our  population  was  1,711,758 ;  it  is  now  2,549,* 
410,  an  iDcrease  in  a  single  decade  of  nearly  forty  nine  per  cent. 
Ten  years  ago  I  reported  895,248  persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age;  I  now  report  1,323,092,  an  increase  of  over  forty-eight 
per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  then  reported  between  the  ages 
oi  f/oe  and  twenty  one  years,  was  546,194  ;  the  number  now  re- 
ported between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  is  862,624, 
an  increase  of  more  than  fifty-seven  per  cent.  The  number  of 
public  schools  has  increased  in  the  last  decade  from  9,000  to 
11,000,  over  twenty-two  per  cent;  the  number  of  scholars  en- 
rolled, from  472,247  to  652,715,  over  thirty-eight  per  cept.;  the 
number  of  teachers,  from,  14,768  to  20,081,  thirty-six  per  cent; 
the  number  of  school  houses,  from  8,221  to  10,773,  over  thirty- 
one  per  cent  If  the  comparison  were  extended  to  other  items 
and  statistics,  a  like  increase  would  be  shown  in  nearly  all  of  them, 
and  in  some  a  much  greater. 

The  number  of  colored  persons  in  the  State  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  also  the  number  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  or  of  lawful  school  age,  as  reported  to  this  office 
for  each  of  the  last  four  years,  is  given  in  the  following  tabular 
statement : 

1867.        1868.         1869.         1870. 

Number  under  twenty-one 8,962      9,781       10,889       13, SU 

Number  between  six  and  twenty-one 6,472      6,210        6,875         7,299 

Although  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  correct  enum- 
erations, it  is  believed  that  the  numbers  given  in  the  table  are 
considerably  below  the  &cts  in  the  case,  owing  to  the  careless  and 
indifferent  manner  in  which  the  census  of  colored  persons  was 
taken  in  some  portions  of  the  State.  From  several  localities  where 
there  were  known  to  be  persons  of  color,  no  report  could  be  pro- 
cured. Future  returns  will  probably  be  more  satisfactory,  since 
the  colored  population  will  hereafter  be,  taken  into  the  account  in 
the  distribution  of  the  school  funds,  furnishing  one  motive  for 
care  in  their  enumeration,  which  did  not  previously  exist. 

OONVENIBNT   RATIOS. 

A  comparison  of  the  whole  population  of  the  State  with  the 
whole  number  of  persons  under  twenty-one,  and  with  the  number 
between  six  and  twenty-one,  respectively  ;  and  a  like  comparieon 
of  the  whole  number  under  twenty-one,  with  the  number  between 
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BIX  and  twenty-one,  gives  certain  ratios  which  may  be  found  con- 
venient for  reference  and  use.  The  ratio  of  the  whole  number  of 
persons  in  the  State,  under  twenty-one  (1,823,092),  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  State  (2,549,410),  is  .519.  The  ratio  of  the  whole 
number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  (802,- 
624),  to  the  whole  population  of  the  State,  is  .838.  The  ratio  of 
the  whole  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one,  to  the  number  under  twenty-one  (862,624 : 1,323,092)  is  .652. 
I  find  the  ratios  of  these  elements  to  be  substantially  the  same  for 
the  past  ten  years,  so  that  it  will  he  approximately  correct  as  a 
general  formula  to  say  that, 

1.  The  number  of  minors,  at  any  given  time,  is  a  little  over  one 
half  of  the  whok  population  at  that  time. 

2.  The  total  school  census,  at  any  given  time,  is  a  trifle  over 
one-third  of  the  whole  population  at  that  ti&e.    And 

8.  The  total  school  census,  at  any  given  time,  is  very  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  census  of  minors  at  that  time. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  the  school  law,  that  each 
district  must  have  and  maintain  a  school,  absolutely  free  to  all  the 
school  going  children  in  the  district,  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months  in  each  year,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  legal  claim  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  school  funds.  This  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  proper  tests  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system 
in  any  given  year,  showing  the  degree  of  compliance  with  an 
essential  requirement.  In  this  particular,  the  exhibit  for  1870  is 
the  most  favorable  ever  presented.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of 
districts  in  the  State,  as  reported  for  1870,  being  ll,00((  in  all,  10,- 
179,  or  more  than  92  per  cent,  sustained  schools  the  full  time 
required  by  law ;  of  the  remainder,  551  districts,  or  a  little  over 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  maintained  schools,  but  not  for  the 
fall  time ;  leaving  only  276  districts,  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number,  that  had  no  schools  at  all  during  the  year 
1870. 

Five  hnndred  and  fifteen  more  schools  are  reported  in  1870, 
than  in  1869,  the  whole  number  being  11,011.  Of  these,  108  are 
reported  as  high  schools,  641  as  graded  schools,  and  the  remain- 
der^  10,262,  as  common  or  ungraded  schools.     The  reports  of 
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graded  schools  were  returned  under  a  very  strict  definition  of  that 
class  or  kind  of  schools,  and  it  is  not  to  be  interred  that  the  very 
large  number  reported  as  common  or  nngraded,  are  all  unclassified 
Bcbools.  The  most  of  them  are  partially  classified,  and  a  large  per 
centage  of  diem  would  have  been  returned  as  graded,  under  less 
rigid  instructions  from  the  State  Superintendent.  Still,  the  nnm- 
ber  of  wholly  unclassitied  schools  is  very  lai^e,  and  must  so  con- 
tinue until  the  present  unlimit€»d  power  of  subdivision  of  districts 
is  checked  by  the  adoption  of  the  township  plan,  or  by  some  legis- 
lation prescribing  the  minimum  number  of  pupik  that  shall  be 
allowed  in  a  school  district  Of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
classified  schools,  in  all  the  benefits  for  which  schools  exist,  I  have 
spoken  in  former  reports.  w 

The  number  of  Public  High  Schools  reported  is  108,  being  an. 
average  of  about  one  to  each  county  in  the  State.  The  number  is 
no  doubt  correctly  reported,  aJithongh  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  <K>urses  of  study,  and  in  the  re- 
quirements for  admission,  the  standards  of  scholorship,  and  the 
general  excellence  of  the  several  schools  reported  in  that  class.  A 
common  characteristic  of  them  all  ie,  that  they  aire  especially  de- 
signed to  afford  instruction  in  more  advanced  branches  of  learning 
than  those  prescribed  in  the  general  school  law.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  these  high  sdiools  are  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  aad 
villages,  and  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of  education  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  special  charters  or  acts  of  in- 
corporation. There  are,  however,  several  very  excellent  high 
schools  established  in  accordance  with  the  permissive  provisions 
of  the  general  act. 

TVithoat  now  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  important  and 
difficult  question  of  the  proper  province  of  a  State  in  the  work  of 
public  education — where  the  State  should  begin,  how  far  it  should 
go,  and  at  what  point  it  should  turn  over  the  work  to  private  indi- 
viduals and  corporations — it  must,  for  the  present,  suffice  to  express 
the  firm  conviction  that  these  public  high  schools  are  doing,  in  the 
main,  a  most  excellent  work,  and  exerting  a  very  salutary  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  system  of  common  schools,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  and  the  further  conviction,  that  the  proper  inquiry,  for 
American  statesmen  is,  not  how  little,  but  how  much  should  the 
comnconwealth  do  for  the  education  of  its  youth  t 
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It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  there  are  220  less  male  teachers  now 
employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  than  there  were  one 
year  ago,  while  the  present  number  of  female  teachers  is  897 
greater  than  it  was  a  year  ago — making  a  net  increase  of  677 
teachers  during  the  last  year.  The  figures  for  each  year  are,  in 
1869,  male  teachers,  8,981,  females,  10,423,  total,  19,404 ;  in  1870, 
males,  8,761,  females,  11,320,  total,  20,081.  These  figures  indicate 
a  right  tendency.  Every  yeai's  experience  in  this  and  other 
States  is  demonstrating  the  especial  adaptation  and  competency  of 
women  as  teachers ;  and  with  my  couception  of  the  requirements 
and  belongings  of  that  profession,  it  would  be  difficult  to  enhance 
the  measure  of  respect  and  commendation  conveyed  by  that 
statement  They  are  crowding  our  normal  and  other  professional 
training  schools,  taking  the  lead  therein  as  diligent  and  capable 
students,  bearing  ofif  a  large  share  of  the  scholarship  and  other 
honorary  prizes,  and  passing  thence,  in  steadily  increasing  num- 
bers, to  positions  of  large  responsibility  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 
During  the  past  year,  the  principalships  of  several  large  graded 
schools  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  given  to  and  successfully 
held  by  ladies.  The  successor  of  the  accomplished  and  scholarly 
Harvard  graduate,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  High  School  in  the 
State  Normal  University,  is  a  lady,  and  the  high  praise  is  accorded 
her  that  the  school  has  lost  nothing  in  numbers,  efficiency  or  pres- 
tige, under  her  administration.  All  these  women  are  champion- 
ing their  "rights,"  in  the  most  effective  possible  manner,  by 
quietly  and  thoroughly  fitting  themselves  for  places  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  and  then  proving  their  ability  to  fill  them.  And  few, 
if  any  of  such  teachers  have  cause  to  complain  of  inadequate  sal. 
aries^  or  a  lack  of  public  appreciation.  The  fact  is,  much  of  the 
superabundant  talk  about  the  public  under  estimation  of  teachers, 
is  mere  twaddle,  and  that  of  a  very  unmanly  sort.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions of  course,  some  real,  more  apparent ;  so  there  are  in  all 
professions  and  pursuits  in  life. 

There  is  a  higher  law,  the  law  that  graduates  wages  by 
the  quality  of  the  service  rendered,  which  will  not  be  set 
aside  for  Uie  benefit  of  teachers  or  any  other  class  of  workmen. 
This  law,  and  the  more  comprehensive  one  of  which  it  is  a 
I)ait— that  wages  are  determined  by  the  relation  of  supply  and 
Vol.  1—61 
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demand  at  any  given  time — ^is  unchanging  and  inexorable.  It  is 
a  cold,  emotionless  principle  of  political  economy.  It  has  held 
steadily  on  its  way,  controlling  the  whole  question  of  wages, 
with  a  pitiless,  despotic  rule,  for  centuries  past,  and  its  grasp 
will  not  be  relaxed  in  all  the  ages  to  come,  however  load  the 
lamentations  or  bitter  the  complaints  of  unreflecting  men  and 
women,  in  whatsoever  vocation  engaged.  It  declares  that  skilled 
labor  shall  receive  more  pay  than  unskilled,  because  it  is  worth 
more^  and  all  the  legislation  in  Christendom  cannot  in  the  long 
run  abrogate  or  change  the  inexorable  decree.  There  may  chance 
at  a  given  period,  to  be  in  the  market  a  larger  supply  and  a  less 
demand  of  the  superior  commodity,  and  a  corresponding  depres- 
sion in  the  price  offered  for  it ;  but  this  will  be  temporary,  and 
even  during  its  continuance,  the  price  of  the  good  article  will  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  poor  one,  of  the  same  line  of  goods.  The 
unskilled  workman  can  never  overtake  the  skilled,  on  the  world's 
highways,  any  more  than  the  after-wheels  of  a  railway  car  can 
catch  up  with  and  pass  the  fore-wheels.  And  as  there  are  all  de- 
grees of  excellence  and  skill,  from  good,  upward  to  better  and 
best,  so  will  the  compensation  awarded  thereto  be  high,  higher  and 
highest.  Each  class  of  operatives  will  become  fewer  in  number 
as  the  scale  of  excellence  ascends — in  the  first  there  will  be  many, 
in  the  second,  less,  and  in  the  third,  least ;  inferior  ability  being 
successively  eliminated  and  winnowed  out,  as  advance  is  made 
from  the  starting  point  to  the  topmost  plane  of  competency,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  average  compensation  of  each  class  in  the  as- 
cending scale  will  be  inversely  as  the  number  of  persons  em- 
braced therein,  the  highest  rewards  being  enjoyed  by  the  compar- 
atively few  in  the  highest  class.  There  are  the  same  degrees  in 
the  descending  scale,  from  poor,  to  poorer,  till,  at  the  very  bottom, 
are  found  the  poorest  of  all ;  and  these  last  receive  the  least  pay 
for  their  most  miserable  work ;  the  class  above  them,  a  little 
more,  for  their  less  wretched  services ;  and  the  next  higher  class 
still  more,  for  their  still  less  inferior  labor.  Hence,  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  wages  of  those  at  the  two  extremes,  those  com- 
posing the  class  of  the  superlatively  good  and  of  the  superlatively 
bad  workmen.  They  are  separated  by  six  degrees  of  comparison. 
The  difference  in  compensation  is  the  true  measure,  on  the  great 
scale,  of  the  difference  in  the  respective  values  of  the  services 
rendered. 
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This  sweeping  and  relentless  law  of  wages  is  not  inimical  to 
teachers,  as  a  class  ofoperatives  in  the  world^s  great  workshop,  or  to 
those  engaged  in  any  other  pnrsnit,  as  some  have  almost  seemed 
to  thifik,  to  judge  from  their  language.  The  man  who  should 
throw  himself  from  a  precipice  might  as  reasonably  charge  the  law 
of  gravitation  with  especial  hostility  to  himself  personally,  for  not 
preventing  the  breaking  of  his  bones.  The  truth  is,  there  are  but 
few  persons  who  are  willing  to  spend  the  time,  thought,  energy, 
perseverance  and  money  necessary  to  gain  a  place  in  the  forefront 
of  the  teachers'  column,  and  to  wait  p&tiently,  cheerfully  accepting 
the  enviable  conditions  of  hard  study  and  small  pay,  till  the  ob- 
ject is  accomplished,  and  the  elements  of  great  success  secured. 
The  same  is  true  of  all  other  professions  and  callings  in  life ;  they 
are  filled  with  persons  who  are  not  good  workmen,  and  who  will 
not  put  forth  the  energy  and  endure  the  toil  and  delving  necessary 
to  make  themselves  such,  and  yet  who  clamorously  demand  the  wa- 
ges of  the  accomplished  and  skilled«and  speak  bitterly  of  the  unfeel- 
ing public  that  will  not  recognize  them,  or  accede  to  their  demands. 
Subject  to  the  occasional,  exceptions  incident  to  all  vocations,  teach- 
ers, lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  mechanics,  artisans  and  laborers  of 
every  kind,  receive  as  much  for  their  services  as  they  are  worth. 
As  they  Jearn.to  do  better  work  they  get  better  pay ;  as  they  be- 
come qualified  to  step  up  into  the  smaller  company  of  superior 
craftsnieii,  higher  wages,  salaries  or  fees  are  promptly  offered  them 
and  cheerfully  paid.  As  they  advance  step  by  step  in  qualifica- 
tions and  competency,  the  higher  law  of  which  I  have  spoken  en- 
folds them,  and  its  rewards  are  si\re.  This  law  is  not  only  immu- 
table and  inflexible,  but  it  is  also  just.  What  right  has  one  to  de- 
mand a  day's  pay  for  a  half-day's  work  ?  What  impudence  for  an 
ignorant,  lazy,  half-fiedged  lawyer,  doctor,  or  minister,  to  ask  the 
fees  of  a  Ohoate  or  an  Abernotby,  or  the  stipend  of  a  Beecher  ? 
And  how  stupendous  the  effrontery  of  the  flippant  young  school- 
master, with  the  imprint  of  the  merited  stripes  of  his  own  dull 
pupilage  still  visible  on  his  back,  with  but  a  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge, and  little  experience,  who  should  expect  the  salary  of  an 
Emerson  or  a  Taylor.  Earnest,  patient,  persevering  effort  is  the 
one  essential  condition  of  success  in  the  teacher's  calling,  as  in  all 
others.  Lucrative  and  honorable  positions  are  as  attainable  in 
the  field  of  instruction  as  in  any  other,  and  by  the  same  means — 
indomitable  energy  and  thorough  preparation.    The  public  will 
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recogDize,  appreciate  and  reward  a  master  in  the  high  and  diffi- 
cult art  of  teaching,  as  quickly  and  cordially  as  it  discovers  and 
welcomes  pronounced  pre-eminence  in  any  other  profession  or  oc- 
cupation. What  really  able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  physician, 
clergyman,  engineer,  railroad  superintendent,  architect,  machinist, 
manufacturer,  builder,  editor,  lecturer,  or  farmer,  is  there  in  Illi- 
nois whose  services  are  not  in  constant  demand  upon  remunerative 
terms !  And  if  there  is  one  deservedly  distinguished  teacher  in 
the  State  of  whom  the  same  may  not  be  said,  the  fact  has  not  come 
to  my  knowledge.  The  applications  to  this  office  for  teachers  of 
exceptional  excellence,  accompanied  with  the  tender  of  liberal 
salaries,  have  been  many-fold  more  during  the  last  few  years  than 
I  could  supply. 

The  operation  of  the  principle  which  has  been  considerecl,  taken 
in  connection  with  our  normal  schools,  and  other  facilities  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  will  be  seen  from  the  present 
average  monthly  compensation  of  teachers,  as  herein  elsewhere 
reported.  The  average  monthly  compensation,  in  1860,  was  as 
follows:  Male  Teachers,  $28  82 ;  Femal^  Teachers,  $18  80.  The 
average  tor  1870  was :  Males,  $48  35 ;  Females,  $36  66 — show- 
ing an  increase  in  ten  years  of  67  per'cent.  in  the  average  monthly 
salaries  of  male  teachers,  and  of  95  per  cent,  in  those  of  female 
teachers.  Making  proper  deductions  for  the  depreciation  of  the 
C'lrrency  and  the  loss  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  of 
the  country  caused  by  the  war,  these  figures  show  no  more  than 
a  reasonable  advance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  demonstrate 
the  effect  of  the  improved  general  standard  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  public  school  teachers  in  the  State,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  favorable  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system.  As 
large  a  proportion  of  poor  teachers  could  have  been  employed  in 
1870  as  in  1860,  but  the  people  chose  to  employ  better  ones,  at  a 
corresponding  increase  of  wages.  It  will  be  noticed  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  advance  in  the  compensation  of  ladies  has  been  much 
greater  in  the  last  decade  than  that  of  gentlemen.  This  is  believed 
to  be  largely  due  to  the  recent  marked  tendency  of  ladies  to  fit 
themselves  more  fully  for  higher  positions  in  the  schools  of  the 
State,  to  which  previous  reference  has  been  made. 
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The  tabular  statements  giyen  on  the  7th  and  8th  pages  of  thk 
report,  showing  the  cost  per  scholar  for  each  of  the  last  two  years, 
will  be  fonnd  instracti^e.  Those  statements  are  more  complete 
than  anj  heretofore  made  in  oar  State  reports,  my  object  being  to 
enable  the  people  to  see  the  entire  cost  of  educating  each  child 
under  oar  present  school  system.  To  this  end  I  hare  added  six 
per  cent,  on  the  total  estimated  valaation  of  school  property  in  the 
State,  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  tuition  and  all  current  incidental 
expenses.  The  former  element  has  not  been  included  in  former 
estimates  of  this  kind,  and  is  never  taken  into  account,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  instruction  in  priyate  schools,  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  whole  number 
of  school-going  children  in  the  State  in  1869  (837,464),  had  at- 
tended, the  total  cost  to  the  State  of  educating  each  one,  including 
all  current  expenses  of  every  kind,  and  interest  upon  the  grand 
aggregate  valuation  of  all  school  property,  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  would  have  been  $5  80:  and  for  educating  each  of  the  862,- 
624  school  children  in  1870,  the  total  cost,  including  all  of  the 
same  elements,  would  have  been  $6  84.  Omitting  the  item  of  in- 
terest  on  school  property,  and  the  cost  of  schooling  each  pupil  in 
the  Sute  would  have  been  $4  78  in  1869,  and  $5  36  in  1870.  By 
comparing  these  amounts  with  those  based  upon  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  and  upon  the  number  in  average  daily  attendance 
for  each  of  those  years,  the  evils  of  absenteeism  and  irregular  at- 
tendance are  very  impressively  brought  to  view.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  cost  of  education  per  scholar,  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
as  shown  by  the  several  tabular  statements  referred  to,  is  not  un- 
favorable, and  will  compare  to  our  advantage  with  the  exhibits  of 
other  leading  States. 

THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

I  close  this  brief  review  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  pub- 
lic education  in  Illinois,  with  a  remark  or  two  respecting  the  gen- 
eral  school  law.  And  1  wish  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  our 
school  law  is,  upon  the  whole,  good  and  eflScient,  as  is  conclusively 
shown  by  what  it  has  accomplished  in  the  comparatively  brief  pe- 
riod that  it  has  been  in  operation.  A  farther  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  our  school  system  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
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its  leading  featares  have  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  sey- 
oral  other  States,  within  the  past  few  years.  When  the  township 
system  of  districts  shall  be  sobstitoted  for  the  present  plan  of  local 
districts,  no  other  State  will  have  a  better  school  law  ;  and  even 
as  it  is,  the  condition  of  our  public  schools  will  compare  favorably , 
in  all  important  respects,  with  that  of  any  other  State. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  the  new  Constitution  to  the  com- 
mon school  system,  in  the  beginning  of  the  report,  the  various 
changes  necessary  to  bring  the  general  school  law  into  proper 
harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  State, 
were  carefully  and  somewhat  exhaustively  pointed  out.  One  or 
two  points  were,  however,  inadvertently  omitted,  though  quite  ob- 
vious. They  are  as  follows :  Since  all  distinctions  of  race  or  color 
among  the  school  children  of  the  State  have  been  abrogated  by 
the  paramount  law,  it  will  of  course  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor,  in 
making  his  dividends  of  the  school  funds  and  tax  funds  under  the 
provisions  of  the  70th  section  of  the  school  law,  to  take  into  ac~ 
count  all  the  children  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  several 
counties,  instead  of  white  children,  only,  as  heretofore.  And  in 
like  manner  the  distributions  made  by  county  superintendents 
under  section  16  of  the  school  law,  and  by  trustees  of  schools  un- 
der section  34,  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  all  the  children 
in  the  respective  townships  and  districts,  and  not  alone  upon  the 
white  children  therein.  These  points  should  be  included  when 
the  Legislature  comes  to  consider  those  provisions  of  the  State 
school  law  which  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  the  new 
Constitution. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  rendered  necessary  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  Constitution,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  and 
recommend  the  following  amendments  as  advisable  at  this  time  : 

1.  Amend  section  70,  so  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditor 
to  divide  all  the  school  moneys  distributed  by  him,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  under  twenty  years  of  age  in  the  re- 
spective counties  of  the  State ;  instead  of  two-thirds  according  to 
the  number  under  twenty,  and  the  remaining  one-third  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  townships,  as  is  now  required; 

2.  In  like  manner,  amend  section  16,  so  that  county  superin- 
tendents of  schools  shall  be  required  to  apportion  the  wiiole 
amount  of  school  funds  distributed  by  them,  according  to  the 
number  of  children  under  twenty-ono  jears  of  age  in  the  several 
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townships  which  have  complied  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  schools ;  instead  of  two-thirds  in  proportion  to  the 
census  of  persons  under  twentj-one,  and  the  remaining  one-third 
according  to  the  number  of  acres  in  the  respective  townships  and 
fractional  townships,  as  thej  are  now  required  to  do. 

3.  Amend  section  34,  so  as  to  require  boards  of  township  trus- 
tees to  apportion  the  whole  amount  of  distributable  funds  in  their 
hands,  to  the  respective  school  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  at- 
tendance certified  in  the  schedules ;  instead  of  one-half  according 
to  the  attendance,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  under  twenty-one,  as  is  now  the  law. 

The  provision  in  sections  70  and  16,  whereby  one-third  of  the 
school  funds  was  required  to  be  apportioned  according  to  territory, 
was  a  very  useful  and  desirable  one  when  the  free  school  law  first 
went  into  operation,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  as  it  favored 
the  sparsely  settled  counties  and  townships  at  a  time  when  they 
Beaded  it,  and  by  that  plan  they  were  enabled  to  establish  and 
Bupport  schools  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  done.  But 
the  condition  of  affairs  throughout  the  State  is  now  so  changed 
that  it  is  believed  to  be  safe  and  advisable  to  dispense  with  that 
provision,  and  apportion  the  funds  henceforth  upon  population 
alone,  which,  other  things  being  equal,  it  must  be  admitted  is  the 
more  equitable  and  rational  basis.  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  S4,  would  be  to  bring  to  bear  a  strong  in- 
centive to  secure  a  larger  attendance  at  the  schools.  These  amend- 
ments, if  made,  will  simplify  the  distribution  of  the  funds,  and 
bring  the  system  into  more  equitable  relations,  in  several  respects, 
-^th  the  present  altered  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  State. 

NEWTON  BATEMAN. 
Spbingfield,  January^  1871. 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ADAMS — John  H.  Black. 

The  interest  of  the  people  as  regards  edacational  matters,  seems 
to  be  increasing.  There  is  a  general  disposition  to  employ  good 
teachers  and  pay  fair  wages ;  many  of  our  district  schools  are  far- 
nished  with  everything  necessary  for  their  success,  and  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  thepnpils  and  teachers  are  not  overlooked. 
But  the  people  in  some  loca'ities  are  not  yet  thoroughly  awake  to 
the  subject.  Some  are  willing  to  employ  poorly  qualitied  teachers 
because  they  can  get  them  oheap^  and  because  their  children  are 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  require  much  education  in  their 
teacher.  It  is  hoped  this  sentiment  will  not  long  prevail.  We 
have  a  goodly  number  of  live,  practical  teachers,  who  take  a  lively 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  their  calling. 

The  standard  of  qualitication  for  teachers  has  been  raised,  to 
some  extent,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  prompt  teachers  to  a 
thorough  discharge  of  their  duties.  Since  my  appointment  as 
county  superintendent,  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty 
applicants  for  certificates ;  of  these  eleven  received  certificates  of 
the  first  grade,  one  hundred  and  two  received  certificates  of  the 
aecund  grade,  and  forty^seven  were  rejected. 

Tbe  duties  devolving:  upon  our  school  officers  are  not  always 
performed  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  not  that  they  are  charge- 
able, except  in  rare  cases,  with  ignorance  or  culpable  neglect, 
but  tbe  true  difficulty  seems  to  be  this :  that  the  time  neces- 
sary to  thoroughly  understand  and  discharge  these  duties  is 
greater  than  they  are  willing  to  devote  to  that  purpose.  Men 
whose  private  business  demands  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of 
their  thought  and  energy,  and  especially,  many  of  tbe  school  offi- 
cers of  the  rnral  districts,  who  have  large  families  whose  de- 
mands are  first  and  last  upon  their  time,  are  not  likely  to  spend 
the  time  necessary  to  a  thorough  discharge  of  their  school  duties. 
Besides,  many  think  that  many  things  required  of  them  in  the 
way  of  reports,  are  useless,  and  complain  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  the  requirements  in  such  matters,  under  penalty  of 
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the  forfeiture  of  the  fands.  In  one  aspect  onr  school  syBtem  is 
both  cumbersome  and  tyrannical ;  cnmbersome  in  reqniriDg  too 
many  oflScers,  and  tyrannical  in  compelling  them  to  spend  their 
time  without  compensation.  Let  the  entire  school  business  of  each 
township  be  transacted  by  a  board  of  one,  three,  or  five  members, 
and  let  them  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  services; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  we  expect  school  officers  to  devote  the 
time  necessary  to  insure  the  greatest  prosperity  of  onr  schools. 

Under  the  present  plan,  if  any  district  oflScer  is  required  to  un- 
derstand thoroughly  his  duties,  and  appreciate  their  importance, 
it  is,  by  all  odds,  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  directors.  Upon  his 
promptness  and  accuracy  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  finan- 
cial  success  of  his  district.  If  there  is  a  man  in  the  district  who 
is,  more  than  any  other,  interested  in  educational  matters,  he 
should  be  elected  clerk,  and  if  he  prove  competent,  and  does  not 
neglect  his  duties,  he  should  be  oontinued  in  the  position  as  long 
as  he  can  be  induced  to  accept  it. 

It  ought  to  be  eonfesseJ,  that  moral  instmotion  and  training  do 
not  receive  the  attention  in  our  schools  which  should  be  given 
them.  The  children  of  our  schools  ought  to  be  trained  according 
to  the  immutable  principles  of  right-doing.  By  every  available 
expedient,  we  ought  to  try  to  implant  deeply  in  their  hearts  and 
minds,  sentiments  of  regard  ibr  the  feelings  of  othl^rs,  fearlessness 
in  the  maintenance  of  truth,  and  unswerving  rectitude  of  puri  ose. 
Since  an  educated  bad  man  is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous 
than  an  ignorant  one,  moral  instruction  should  be  given  greater 
prominence  than  it  has  heretofore  occupied — that  kind  of  moral 
instruction  which  is  conveyed,  not  so  much  by  illustrations,  a^i  by 
the  constant  daily  example  of  the  teacher — by  that  silent  iufla- 
enoe  of  the  mind  and  character  which  every  teacher  most  exert, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  good  or  evil. 

As  I  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  superintendent  last  fall,  ray 
report  of  what  has  been  accomplished  must,  necessarily,  be  sliort 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  superintendent  to  show  upon  paper 
his  work  for  a  year,  when  much  of  it  has  consisted  of  cares  and 
attention  given  to  a  thousand  little  matters  which  have  demand^ 
his  care  and  occupied  his  time.  A  written  description  of  all  his 
attentions  to  minute  particulars,  would  fill  a  large  volume;  bnt 
far  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  is  taken  up  in  attention  to  de- 
tails which  make  bnt  little  show  in  the  hietory  of  a  year.  Figures 
are  sometimes  very  inadequate  representatives  of  labors  pe^ 
formed,  of  eares  exercised,  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  traveled,  of 
the  visits  made,  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  written,  of  the  applica- 
tions for  advice  and  infornaation,  and  applications  for  teachers,  and 
made  by  teachers  for  situations ;  these  and  a  tboosafid  other  items 
make  up  a  round  of  nnceaaing  labor. 
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BOONE.— Wm.  H.  Dtohaic. 

The  school  interest  in  this  connty  is  generally  very  good.    I 
have  but  little  to  report,  different  from  two  years  ago.     One  en- 
couraging feature  of  our  schools,  is  the  willingness  of  the  teacher 
to  improve.     Teachers'  institutes  and  other  educational  meetings 
are  weii  attended.    There  is  a  very   large  increase  of  attendance 
in  oar  graded  schools.    Young  ladies  who  teach  in  the  summer, 
attend  school  in  the  winter.   Our  young  ladies  are  generally  better 
qualitied  than  the  gentlemen.     The  demand  for  energetic,  wide- 
awake, practical  teachers  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.     One 
drawback  to  our  school  interests  is,  the  apparent  indifference  of 
parents.     Keither  teacher  nor  scholar  can  be  expected  to  labor  with 
ardor  and  perseverence,  when  they  find  no  sympathy  where  they 
have  the  best  right  to  expect  it    They  permit  their  children  to  be 
irregular  ii^  their  attendance,  and  almost  entirely  neglect  to  visit 
their  school.  They  do  not  seem  to  think  that  in  some  cases  schools 
may  be  useless,  and  in  others,  a  positive  nuisance.    A  kind  look, 
an  encouraging  word,  helps  to  stimulate  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  county  during  the  past  two 
years,  in  school  buildings  and  furniture.    Oapron  has  just  com- 
pleted the  most  convenient  house  for  a  small  graded  school,  that 
there  is  in  this  part  of  the  country.     Poplar  Grove  and  Caledonia 
8ch<x>l4  are  doing  well.     They  are  very  well  supplied  with  black- 
boarde  and  outline  maps,  and  in  the  most  of  the  schools  we  have 
a  unitonnity  of  text-books.     I  would  insist  upon  the  township  sys- 
tem of  schools,  as  explained  by  our  worthy  State  Superintendent. 
If  there  was  a  law  passed  to  that  effect,  the  school  interest  would 
be  increased  more  than  by  any  changes  that  has  been  made  for 
years. 


BBOWN.— John  P.  Eiohmond. 

The  writer  of  this  communication  is,  nominally,  in  the  language 
of  tlie  law,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  iu  Brown  county. 
It  is  a  misnomer  as  to  the  practical  duties  assigned  to  the  incum- 
bent of  the  oflBce.  In  reality,  the  law,  as  applicable  to  the  county, 
inhibits  the  exercise  of  the  functions  implied  in  the  designation, 
without  authority  from  the  board  of  supervisors  or  county  court,and 
that  authority  has  not  been  given.  The  presumption  is,  under  the 
circumt^tances,  concomitant  with  its  enactment,  that  the  intention  of 
those  who  concocted  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  regulating  the  duties 
of  county  superintendents  of  schools  of  Brown  and  Schuyler  conn- 
ties,"  passed  the  16th  day  of  April,  1869,  without  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,  was  to  prevent  the  visitation  of  schools  altogether, 
aud  also  the  examination  of  teachers  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as 
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provided  in  the  general  law.  It  is  undeniable  that  snch  have  been 
Its  results.  It  is  niaintained  by  the  writer  of  this  report,  that  no 
culpability  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  county  boarcl  in  omitting 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  empowering  the  cotmty  superinten- 
dent to  visit  schools,  after  the  law-making  power  forbade  him  to 
do  so,  without  their  permission.  The  passage  of  the  law  forbid- 
ding the  visitation  of  schools  without  permission  from  the  county 
authorities,  implied  a  very  forcible  doubt  by  the  legislature  a:^  to 
tlie  propriety  and  expediency  of  the  performance  of  that  labor  by 
the  county  superintendent  If,  as  is  contended  by  some,  and 
among  them  by  the  representative  from  Brown  county,  who  in- 
troduced the  bill  prohibiting  it,  and  who  claims  a  r<^election  upon 
the  transcendent  merits  of  the  achievement,  that  the  visitation  of 
schools  is  not  beneficial,  but  productive  of  evil,  why  should  the 
legislature  fail  to  abolish  the  system  in  the  whole  State,  excepting 
the  counties  of  Brown  and  Schuyler?  Was  it  deemed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  other  counties  that  those  two  counties  had  pre-emi- 
nent  claims  to  be  exempted  and  blessed,  and  should  not  have  the 

•  infliction  upon  themj  Or  was  it  deemed  that  school  supervision 
is  a  blessing  which  they  Would  circumscribe  to  their  own  counties 
to  the  exclusion  of  Brown  and  Schuyler?  Or  was  it  the  judgment 
of  the  law-making  power,  that  those  two  counties  were  so  tar  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  State  in  education  as  not  to  need  the  or- 
dinary appliance  of  school  visitation  ?  If  that  was  the  conviction 
cf  the  general  assembly,  that  honorable  body  was  justifiable  and 
commendable  in  passing  the  special  law,  and  in  wounding  and 
crippling  the  common  school  system,  and  in  leaving  the  general 
law  bleeding  and  debilitated  in  the  most  vital  parts  of  its  body. 
If  that  was  the  view  of  the  legislature,  the  counties  of  Brown  and 
Schuyler  ought  to  accept  the  proud  distinction,  and  to  stand  upon 
the  glorious  pinnacle  and  look  down  in  commiseration,  if  not 
with  contempt,  upon  the  ignorant  counties  of  Cook,  Peoria,  San- 
gamon, ]V1ors:an,  Adams,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  exhort  them  to  renewed 
energy  in  the  ennobling  cause  of  education,  and  to  employ  the 
proper  instrumentalities  to  enhance  the  intelligence  of  their  peo- 
ple, until  they  also  climb  to  the  lotly  and  grand  position  occupied 
by  Brown  and  Schuyler,  and  be  free  from  school  supervision  and 
all  other  imposit  ons  and  small  devices  invented  and  put  into  op- 
eration by  educators  and  legislatures!  As  it  is,  the  county  super- 
intendent of  Brown  county  is  under  no  necessity  of  visiting  and 
supervising  the  schools  to  ascertain  their  progress,  improvement, 
and  proficiency ;  he  leaves  such  small  and  despicable  work  as 
that  to  the  superintendents  of  McDonough,  Knox,  Ogle,  McLean, 
and  all  other  counties  in  the  State,  always  excepting  his  noble 
compeer  ol  Schuyler.     He  feels  panoplied  and  authorized,  by  a 

f  special  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  magnificent  State  of  Illinois,  to 
proclaim  to  all  mankind  that  the  schools  in  his  jurisdiction  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  cavilers.    Is  it  a  non  aequitur  to  declare  that  in 
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their  location,  architecture,  heating,  light,  ventilation,  furniture, 
libraries,  maps,  yards,  external  and  internal  ornamentation,  and 
all  other  appointments  and  appurtenances,  the  school  honses  of 
Brown  county  are  all  perfect ;  that  the  discipline,  order,  classifica- 
tion, grading,  text-beoks,  methods  of  teachiog.  and  school  govern- 
ment are  beyond  criticism;  that  the  teachers  are  all. of  the  proper 
acumen,  stamina,  qnalifi cations,  aptitudes  and  excellencies  that 
dignify,  adorn  and  illustrate  the  profession.  In  short,  that  Brown 
county  furnishes  the  type  of  all  which  the  free  school  system  in  all 
its  hoped-for  achievements  and  perfectibilities  can  ever  be,  or  as- 
pire to  be.  Let  the  legislature  look  at  Brown  county  ;  there  she 
stands,  in  all  her  beauty  and  perfect  proportions — the  workman- 
ship, the  production  of  their  immediate  predecessors  in  legislation — 
as  the  paragon  in  school  matters,  by  which  to  shape  their  action 
in  constructing  or  re-constructing  a  general  law,  to  bring  np  the 
rest  of  the  State  to  the  proper  and  desired  standard.  The  work 
has  here  been  consummated  I  There  is  no  further  need  of  special 
legislation  for  the  county  of  Brown,  or  for  any  other  county,  and 
the  new  constitution  so  declares.  The  last  general  assembly,  in 
their  vividi  vis  animi  in  special  legislation,  *^  finished  the  work 
that  was  given  them  to  do,"  in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  school 
system  under  the  old  constitution  of  1848,  and  presented  that  sub- 
lime, that  inimitable  monument  of  glory  and  scholasticism  yclept 
^^  An  act  regulating  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  of  public 
Bchools  of  Brown  and  Schuyler  counties."  This  was  the  culmina- 
tion, and  all  that  is  to  he  douenext  winter  in  fulfilling  the  behests 
of  section  1st  of  the  8th  article  of  the  new  constitution,  is  to  adopt 
and  put  that  act  in  operation  as  the  general  law  for  the  State.  If 
it  is  g'lod  for  two  counties  it  is  good  for  all. 

In  all  soberness  and  seriousness,  the  county  superintendent  of 
Brown  county,  from  any  personal  observation  and  knowledge,  is 
not  able  to  report  the  condition  of  common  schools  in  the  county. 
The  foregoing  part  of  this  report  is  inferential  from  the  nature  of 
the  legislation  for  the  counties  of  Brown  and  Schuyler.  Any 
other  citizen  of  the  county  knows  as  much  of  the  schools,  from 
personal  observation,  as  the  so-called  superintendent,  and  is  as  ca- 
pable to  report  their  actual  condition.  Some  suggestions  for  the 
amendment  of  the  general  school  law  are  presented. 

Illinois  has  reached  another  epoch  in  her  history.  And  as  the 
State  has  a  new  organic  framework  from  foundation  to  turret,  is  it 
not  the  auspicious  period  for  the  inaus;uration  of  a  new  organism 
in  the  common  school  system  of  the  State  ?  The  writer  will  not 
attempt  to  elaborate  an  argument  in  advocacy  of  the  township 
system,  after  reading  the  exhaustive  and  unanswerable  discussion 
of  the  subject  presented  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  hfs  biennial  report  for  1865-1866.  There  ought,  then,  in 
his  view,  to  be  a  township  board  of  education,  composed  of  six 
members,  to  supercede  the  district  directors  and  boards  of  trustees, 
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to  perform  all  the  dnties  now  aBsigoed  to  these  respective  officers, 
and  as  many  more  as  maj  be  deemed  appropriate  to  impart  effi- 
ciency to  their  action.  After  their  first  election  and  classiiicatioa 
by  allotment,  two,  or  one-third  of  the  board,  should  be  elected 
annually  for  a  term  of  three  years  ;  the  board  to  have  a  president 
and  secretary  from  their  own  body,  the  secretary  to  report  to  the 
county  superintendent.  The  board  ought  to  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices. The  township  treasurers  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
at  the  same  election  with  the  township  board,  every  two  years ; 
and  all  to  be  elected  at  the  town  meeting  where  township  organi- 
zation prevails,  and  on  the  same  day  in  other  townships.  The 
county  superintendent  ought  to  be  required  to  attend  two  sessions 
of  the  board  in  each  township  every  year,  to  be,  when  present,  «»- 
ojlcio  a  member  of  the  board,  to  participate  in  their  deliberations, 
to  ^ive  his  advice  and  assistance,  but  to  have  no  vote  unless  the 
board  should  tie,  and  then  to  decide.  The  board  should  meet  at 
least  six  times,  or  every  two  months  during  the  year,  to  have  a 
quorum  of  four  of  its  regular  members  to  transact  business,  and 
never  to  be  allowed  to  employ  or  to  make  contracts  with  teachers 
excepting  when  in  session  with  a  quorum  of  its  members.  These 
suggestions  are  only  throw  out  in  acoordance  with,  and  addi- 
tional to  those  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  regard  to  county  superintendents  the  following  suggestions  are 
aJso  presented :  The  duties  and  qualifications  of  coitVity  superin* 
tendents  ought  to  be  clearly  and  definitely  specified,  and  their  ful- 
fillment be  as  peremptory  as  law  can  make  then  Let  the  county 
superintendents  have  a  fixed  salary,  instead  of  a  per  diem,  and 
payable  out  of  the  school  fund  ;  let  the  salary,  be  it  much  or  little, 
be  graduated  according  to  the  size  of  thecouuties,  and  the  amount 
of  labor  to  be  performed,  on  the  plan  prescribed  in  sections  10, 11, 
and  12,  article  10  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  State.  The 
superintendent  of  Brown  county  has  been  in  office  nearly  five 
years,  and  ever  since  his  incumbency,  or  from  the  presentation  of 
his  first  semi-annual  bill,  an  unpleasant  controversy  has  been  going 
on,  regarding  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  his  duties,  and  the 
amount  of  his  per  aiem  and  bill,  either  before  the  board  of  super- 
visors or  among  the  people.  The  superintendent,  during  this  pe- 
riod, has  been  subjected  to  an  amount  of  misrepresentation  and  ob- 
loquy that  he  is  very  desirous  to  avoid,  if  possible,  in  the  future. 
Demagogues  on  a  limited  scale,  with  a  small  modicum  of  brains, 
and  still  less  of  sound  principle  anxi  honesty,  have  made  it  the 
hobby  in  tlieir  aspirations  for  seats  in  the  legislature,  and,  when 
there,  for  buncomb  with  an  honest  and  \wellmeaning  constituency. 
The  board  of  supervisors,  in  their  relations  to  school  superintend- 
ents and  school  matters,  should  have  their  duties  clearly  defined 
and  be  made  mandatory.  Our  boards  of  supervisors  are  generally 
honest,  pure  minded,  respectable  and  intelligent  men;  but  they 
are  not  willing  to  assume  responsibility  upon  matters  where  the 
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law-making   power  fails  to  do  it,  or  to  mak«  appropriations  of 
money  when  the  law  merely  says  they  njay,  instead  of  saying  they 
mnst  do  it.     Indeed,  they,  as  a  general  thing,  are  not  properly  ob- 
noxious to  censure  for  omitting  to  do,  and  would  not  be  sustained 
by  their  constituency  if  they  did,  when  their  authority  is  merely 
permissive.     The  law  ought  to  say  explicitly  that  they  must  do, 
and  leave  nothing  to  their  own  discretion  or  volition.     It  has  al- 
ways appeared  surprising  to  the  superintendent  of  this  county  that 
he  should  be  dependent  upon  the  courtesy  of  the  county  clerk  for 
space  in  his  room  to  trannact  school  business  at  the  county  seat, 
and  that  the  board  of  supervisors  should  not  be  required  to  furnisb 
the  county  superintendent  with  the  necessary  accommodations.  It 
is  wonderful  and  strange  indeed  that  the  most  consequential  oflScef 
in  the  county  should  not  have,  so  to  express  it,  any  place  for  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  or  "wherein  to  lay  his  head,"  excepting  by  the  courtesy 
and  accommodation  of  another  public  office r,or  be  compelled  to  rent 
a  room  for  an  office  at  the  expense  of  the  school  fund.  It  should  be 
the  imperative  duty  of  boards  of  supervisors  to  provide  a  suitable 
office,  with  desk,  table  and  chairs,  for  the  county  seperintendents, 
excepting  in  the  county  of  Brown,  where  the  superintendent  can 
faltill  the  duties  of  the  office  without  pay,  office,  or  any  accommo- 
dations from  the  law.    Until  the  legislature  recognizes  the  dignity 
of  the  office,  and  regards  with  proper  appreciation  the  importance 
of  its  duties,  boards  of  supervisors  will  not,  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  will  not.     It  should  be  made  the  indispensable  duty  of 
county  superintendents  to  call  the  teachers,  and  candidates  for  li- 
cense to  teach,  to  meet  in  an  institute  at  least  once  a  year ;  the 
session  to  continue  twelve  days,  or  eyery  secularday  for  two  weeks, 
an  attendance  of  six  days  to  be  required  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
qualitications,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  usual  examination,  as  an 
eligibility  for  teaching.      Applicants  from  other  counties  should  be 
required  to  present  a  certificate  of  attendance  in  their  own  coun- 
ties, unless  they  have  attended   in  the  county  where^  they  make 
application.     In  case  of  non  attendance  for  sufficient  reasons,  ap- 
plicants might  be  allowed  an  examination  at  any  public  examina- 
tion, upon  the  payment  of  three  dollars,  which  should  go  into  the 
funds  lor  the  support  of  the  institute. 

A  session  of  twelve  days  is  not  too  long.  Experience  has  shown 
that  as  a  general  thing  a  diiferent  set  of  faces  will  present  themselves 
in  the  second  week  from  those  in  attendance  during  the  first  week, 
and  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  all  to  attend  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the-  institute.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  in  this 
way  nearly  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  can  be  brought  to  attend 
institutes.  The  examination  of  teachers  should  all  be  public,  and 
county  superintendents  should  be  required  to  hold  public  exami- 
nations each  month  in  the  year,  at  suitable  places  in  the  county, 
to  be  designated  by  fhem  in  a  public  advertisement.  There  should 
be  a  State  Teachers'  Institute,  established  by  law,  to  meet  at  Nor- 
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mal,  as  the  most  convenient  and  central  place  to  obtain  competent 
instructors  and  lecturers.  The  Cduntj  institutes  shuuld  be  re- 
quired to  appoint  two  or  three  delegates  from  their  own  body  to 
attend  the  State  mstitutc,  and  thus  secure  a  representation  of  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  to  bring  back  with  them  increased  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  be  made  available  in  the  county  institutes. 
The  most  suitable  time  for  convoking  the  county  institute  wonid 
be  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  the  State  institute  the  first 
Monday  in  September.  This  would  obviate,  as  much  as  possible, 
interference  with  or  encroachment  upon  the  school  terms.  The 
delegated  character  of  the  State  institute  should  not  be  understood 
as  intended  to  exclude  voluntary  attendance  by  other  teachers. 
There  should  also  be  a  State  association  of  county  superintendents, 
established  by  law,  and  it  be  made  the  positive  duty  of  every 
county  supenntendent  to  attend  its  sessions.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered extraordinary,  as  coming  from  a  county  superintendent 
who  has  never  yet  attended  the  meeting  of  theassociation,althongh 
an  incumbent  of  the  office  for  near  five  years.  The  county  super- 
intendent of  Brown  county  is  the  very  person  who  needs  that  kind 
of  argumentum  ad  hominem^  and  he  knows  from  experience  that 
unless  an  attendance  is  required  by  law,  as  well  as  duty,  there  will 
always  be  mountains  to  climb,  and  if  not  mountains,  little  hills 
will  be  magnified  and  made  a  suflicient  excuse  for  non-attendance. 


CARROLL.— J.  E.  Millaed. 

School  Souses. — As  a  general  thing,  the  school  houses  in  this 
county  compare  very  favorably  with  those  in  other  sections  of  the 
State,  and  are  very  well  suited  to  school  purposes.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  antiquated  structures,  reminders  of  a  ''hundred 
years  ago,"  and  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  people  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  located. 

When  we  consider  the  diseases,  deformities  and  mental  distor- 
tions which  result  from  crowding  pupils  into  theee  cold,  damp, 
ill- ventilated,  dark  and  cheerless  hovels,  we  are  amazed  that  the 
people  will  permit  them  to  stand  any  longer  than  the  shrrtest  pos-- 
sible  time  required  to  build  better.  What  a  story  the  traveler 
reads  from  these  ''huts,"  situated,  as  many  of  them  are,  in  the 
midst  of  rich  farming  communities  I 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that  the  directors,  and  the 
citizens  io  several  districts  in  the  county,  have  been  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  better  houses,  and  have  erected  five  commo- 
dious and  decidedly  creditable  buildings  during  the  past  year  : 
one  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Cherry  Grove,  Woodland,  Salem,  Sa- 
vanna and  York.  In  Rock  Creek  two  very  substantial  and  well- 
coQstructed  houses  are  nearly  completed. 
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The  one  at  Savanna  is  desei'ving  of  special  notice.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  exclnsive  of  basement,  and  is  divided  into  five  de- 
partmeDts,  all  commodious  and  well  fnrnished,  and  at  present, 
"overflowinff"  with  pupils.  The  building  is  of  brick,  cost  nearly 
$30,000,  and  is  a  model  of  architectural  design  and  beauty.  It 
refiects  great  credit  upon  the  people  of  Savanna-*a  town  of 
scarcely  one  thousand  inhabitants. 

Apva/ratu8. — The  want  of  appropriate  and  really  needed  appa- 
ratus IS  seriously  felt  in  many  of  our  schools,  though  some  of  them 
are  reasonably  well  supplied,  especially  our  graded  schools.  Di- 
rectors, I  think,  are  beginning  to  realize  this  fact,  and  present  in- 
dications encourage  the  belief  that  our  schools  will  be  oetter  sup- 
plied with  these  necessary  aids  to  the  teacher,  in  a  year  to  come, 
than  they  are  at  present. 

Oraded  Schools. — There  are  six  graded  schools  in  the  county. 
Lanark,  Mount  Oarroll  and  Savanna  each  has  one,  of  five  depart- 
ments, with  from  five  to  seven  teachers  in  the  school.  At  Shan- 
non there  is  one  of  three  departments,  and  Thomson  and  Mil- 
ledgeville  each  have  one  of  two  departments.  These  schools  are 
thoroughly  graded,  most  of  them,  and  for  efficiency  and  thorough- 
ness of  instruction,  some  of  them  will  compare  favorably  with 
many  of  the  highest  seminaries  of  learning. 

Mccmimat/iona. — In  my  examinations,  I  have  combined  the 
written  and  the  oral  methods,  especially  at  public  examinations. 
I  believe  the  written  method  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  old  plan 
of  examining  orally,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  an  index  to  the 
teacher's  habits  of  thought,  and  ability  to  express  himsel£  The 
oral  plan  requires  at  least  ten  times  as  many  questions  as  the 
written,  so  that  the  superintendent,  who  should  attempt  to  give 
ten  teachers  an  exclusivelv  oral  examination  in  one  day,  would 
find  himself  frequently  obliged  to  "jump  at  conclusions."  It  is 
impossible — and  unjust,  if  possible — to  avoid  private  examina- 
tions, though  it  is  my  intention  to  grant  as  few  of  them  as  consis- 
tent with  duty. 

County  Inmtute. — This  noble  educational  auxiliary  has  steadily 
increased  in  inflaence  and  imp)ortance  in  this  county,  until — in  the 
absence  of  a  county  normal  school — it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  which  we  have  for  th^  promotion  of  the  com- 
ipon  school  interests.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  granting  to 
teachers  their  time  during  their  attendance  at  the  county  insti- 
tutes, the  question  of  the  utility  and  educational  value  of  these 
institutes  has  been  pretty  freely  discussed  among  the  people,  and 
the  general  conviction  is,  I  believe,  that  to  do  away  with  them 
would  be  to  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  cause  of  education.  True, 
a  feeling  of  opposition,  and  I  might  say  of  prejudice  towards 
them,  exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  some  portions  of  the  countv. 
But  1  know  of  no  better  way  to  remove  this  feeling,  than  by  mak- 
ing them  as  thoroughly  practical,  and  as  successful  as  possible ; 
Vol.  I— «2i 
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And  the  good  resolti  which  grow  out  of  them  so  plainly  evident 
that  aXL  must  be  convinced — as  a  large  majority  of  onr  directora 
and  patrons  are  already  convinced — that  real  and  substantial  ben- 
efits are  to  be  derived  from  teachers'  institutes. 
*  FtUure  Fro^peoU. — ^While  the  schools  in  this  county  have  made 
*  )  slower  progr^s,  perhaps^  than  the  more  hopeful  expected  them  to 
^  '  make,  and  improvements  have  not  been  as  marked  as  could  be 
desired,  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  not  at  all  discouraging. 
Directors,  in  many  instances,  express  a  determination  to  employ 
none  but  competent  teachers,  if  possible  to  secure  such,  regardleee 
of  cost.  And  when  they  have  secured  their  teachers,  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  also  criticise  their  work  and  methods  of  teaching 
more  dpsely  than  heret(»fore.  And  I  trust  to  be  able  to  embody 
some  very  cheering  facts  relative  to  the  schools  of  OarroU  county 
in  my  next  report 


CHAMPAIGN.— T.  R.  Lbal. 

Our  schools  are  advancing  steadily,  as  fiu*  as  regards  govern- 
ment and  methods  of  teaching.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  best  teachers  are  continually  leaving  the  work,  and 
that  we  have  to  supply  their  places  with  inexperienced  teachers, 
our  advancement  would  be  more  rapid  and  permanent. 

These  changes  must  needs  be,  ana  strong  and  systematic  efforts 
fihould  be  made  to  meet,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  counteract,  the 
shock  thus  caused. 

All  our  teachers  cannot  attend  normal  schools,  if  they  wished, 
on  account  of  insufiicient  accommodations.  The  best  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  establish  institutes  on  a  thorough  and  systematic  basis. 
As  a  rule,  institute  work  is  too  loose  and  mffuse  to  produce  all  the 
good  possible.  Teachers  talk  too  much,  and  the  class  too  little. 
Lessons  are  not  assigned  so  that  the  class  can  prepare  for  recita- 
tion. The  class  is  not  made  responsible  for  the  lessons  by  re- 
views. Different  teachers  take  charge  of  the  same  study  at  oiffer- 
ent  times,  so  that  no  teacher  can  fully  develop  his  plan.  Those 
sitting  on  the  back  seats  are  seldom  questioned.  Puzzling  ques- 
tions are  frequently  asked. 

Fruitless  debates  are  frequently  indulged  in  on  unimportant 
points.  The  work  is  done  by  tew ;  the  many  are  discouraged. 
I^rompt  compliance  with  reasonable  requirements  is  not  exacted ; 

{(ood  order  is  frequently  ignored.    Teachers  cannot  prepare  their 
essons,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  evening  lectures. 
Not  unfrequently  the  lectures  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
teachers'  work. 
How  can  these  defects  be  remedied  I 
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First.  Secure  a  good  teacher  toeosdact  theezerdcfes,  tad  pay 
him  well  for  the  work.  Not  ererj  man  who  is  willing  to  accept 
the  position ;  for  here,  as  in  other  important  positions,  ^'fools  will 
venture  where  angels  fear  to  tread.'" 

Do  not  employ  too  many  teachers.  One  good  teacher,  with  a 
thoroughly  digested  plan,  is  worth  more  to  a  class  than  a  dozen 
excellent  teachers  who  have  only  an  hour  each  in  which  to  de- 
velop their  methods.  This  one  must  be  able  to  teach  the  wise, 
instruct  the  simple,  restrain  the  over-active,  awaken  the  sluggish, 
and  encourage  tne  disheartened. 

Let  teachers  pay  tuition  and  board,  and  they  will  feel  more  in- 
dependent and  work  better.  There  should  be  no  moi^e  than  two 
lectures  in  a  week --one  is  better ;  and  see  the  lectures  are  appro- 
priate,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  mere  literarv  exhibitions. 

The  length  of  time  institutes  should  be  held,  is  important 
When  schools  are  in  session,  one  week  is  all  that  can  be  spared 
from  the  school  room ;  but  during  vacation,  more  time  can  be 
taken.  It  can  then  be  made  more  like  a  normal  schooL  We 
closed  a  three  weeks'  session  in  this  county  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, 1870.  There  were  one  hundred  and  seven  teachers  m  at- 
tendance, and  the  interest  was  kept  up  until  the  last.  The  teach- 
ers worked  with  a  will,  and  were  highly  ))enefited. 

Auxiliary  to  this,  township  institutes  have  been  organized  in 
different  parts  of  the  county.  They  meet  once  a  month ;  they 
have  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years.  The  people 
take  much  interest  in  these  meetings. 

It  is  somewhat  difBcalt  to  secure  a  complete  uniformity  of  text- 
books, from  the  fact,  that  book  agents  will  not  effect  an  exchange 
of  books  without  cost  to  the  district  Many  boards  think  it  is 
clear  gain  to  get  books  for  nothing,  not  thinking  that  when  any 
of  the  people  move  into  another  district  that  it  causes  confusion 
and  trouble.  We  are  looking  for  suggestions  from  the  State  Su- 
perintendent on  that  point  with  much  interest. 

On  one  branch  of  study  our  schools  fail  more  than  any  other. 
I  refer  to  grammar.  Many  pupils  who  have  studied  grammar  for 
years,  cannot  write  a  fair  letter.  They  are  kept  on  definitions  and 
parsing  too  much  of  the  time.  In  order  to  be  able  to  write  well, 
pupils  must  have  practice.  My  advice  to  teachers  is  to  spend 
one  fourth  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  lesson  on  definitions  and 
parsing,  and  three-fourths  to  writing  die  language. 

This  course  seems  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  fact  that 
many  young  men  and  women  whose  chances  have  heretofore  been 
poor,  will  attend  school  for  the  last  time  during  the  coming  win- 
ter, and  that  it  is  to  them  a  most  important  part  of  a  practical  edu- 
cation. Without  culture  in  this  direction,  they  are  subject  to  great 
mortification  and  damage  through  life. 
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Too  much  Bhonld  not  be  reqnired  at  first  Commence  viUi  ihe 
simpler  sentences,  and  work  np  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  pupil 
Use  tbd  grammar  as  a  scaffold  from  which  to  construct  the  lan- 
guage. 


CHRISTIAN.— Wm.  F.  Gobbbll. 

We  are  able  to  report  constant  progress  in  our  schools.  There 
is  an  increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Five  of  our 
teachers  have  been  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  University.  Six 
school  housen  have  been  built  the  present  year,  at  a  a«t  of  $40,. 
000.  One  teachers'  institute  was  held  during  the  year^  and  it  was 
well  attended.  We  held  one  county  normal  school  this  year,  aud 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  accomplished  more  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  the  profession  than  all  otner  means. 


CLAEK.— William  T.  Adams. 

As  this  is  my  first  report,  and  I  have  held  the  office  of  countr 
superintendent  since  last  December  only,  it  will  be  brief.  I  think 
1  can  safely  say  that  our  schools  and  teachers  are  improving.  We 
have  some  as  good  teachers  in  this  county  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. We  held  our  annual  institute  the  last  of  August,  which 
was  well  attended — some  ninety  teachers  being  in  attendance. 
There  was  much  interest  manifested  by  all  present.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  determination  among  the  teachers  to  improve  and  quality 
themselves  more  thoroughly  for  their  great  and  noble  work.  We 
expect  to  hold  another  institute  during  the  winter.  The  prejudices 
heretofore  existing  against  teachers'  institutes  seems  to  be  giving 
way,  and  I  hope  tne  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  will  feel  ana 
acknowledge  their  true  yalue.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  next 
legislature  will  revise  our  school  law  and  make  it  more  plain  ;  so 
much  so  that  every  man  can  comprehend  its  meaning.  The  or- 
ganization of  each  township  into  one  school  district  certainly  can- 
not  be  too  strongly  urged,  and  should  by  all  means  be  adopted. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  system  have  already  been  so  thoroughly 
set  forth  by  others  more  able  than  myself,  that  I  need  not  refer 
to  them  at  this  time.  I  regret  that  some  of  our  directors  and  citi- 
zens think  that  almost  any  person  can  teach  school.  If  one  of 
their  children  get  sick,  they  want  the  best  medical  aid ;  but  when 
the  intellectual  and  moral  training  is  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
some  one,  they  want  those  that  work  cheapest,  and  they  eeem 
willing  to  risk  everything  that  pertains  to  the  culture  of  the  mind, 
in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  or  incompetent  educators. 
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CLAY.— 0.  H.  MuBBAT. 

In  submitting  my  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  Clay 
county,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  there  is  a  steady  and  healthy 
progress  exhibited  in  most  of  our  districts ;  but  the  grade  of  woik 
generally  is  so  far  below  my  ideal  of  what  may  be  accomplished, 
that  I  shall  not  feel  satisfiea  until  great  changes  shall  have  been 
wrought.  After  spending  several  months  in  visiting  our  schools, 
the  great  problem  that  presented  itself  most  prominently  to  my 
mind  was:  What  shall  be  done  for  our  country  sohooh  f  I  found 
many  of  them  in  a  chaotic  and  confused  condition.  Many  of  them 
were  in  the  charge  of  inexperienced  teachers,  who,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  better  if  they  had  but  known  what  better  was.  There 
was  also  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  method  of  conducting 
the  different  country  schools,  and  1  could  form  no  idea  in  leaving 
one  school  as  to  what  I  might  find  in  the  next.  This  lack  of  sys- 
tem, I  discovered,  generally  had  its  origin  in  one  of  two  causes — 
sometimes  in  both  combined.  Either  the  teacher  was  inexperi- 
enced, and  lacking  in  knowledge  of  the  best  course  to  pursue  in 
classifying  and  grading  his  school,  or  he  met  with  exterior  diffi- 
culties that  prevented  him  from  carrying  into  effect  an  orderly 
and  efficient  system.  In  the  first  case,  the  teacher  wanted  guid- 
ance ;  in  the  second,  support.  It  seemed  to  me,  then,  that  the 
first  object  to  be  sought  in  the  improvement  of  these  schools,  was 
to  place  something  definite  before  the  directors  and  teachers,  in 
the  way  of  a  plan  to  be  pursued,  in  the  conduct  of  all  our  country 
or  ungraded  schools ;  a  programme  by  which  the  order  of  busi- 
ness in  these  schools  should  he  made  similar,  and  that  should 
point  out  to  the  inexperienced  what  wonld  be  required  of  them, 
fmd  stand  as  a  shield  to  protect  the  zealous  and  progressive  laborer 
against  interference  from  unauthorized  parties,  in  this  effort  at 
reform  I  was  much  assisted  by  the  official  decision  on  the  subject 
of  "uniformity  of  text-books,*'  published  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  "Illinois  Teacher,'*  rendering  it  obligatory  upon  school 
directors  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  our  country  schools — a  diversity  of  text-books.  But  in  search- 
ing past  records  and  exaniining  communications  from  my  co  labor- 
ers, I  could  find  few  hints  to  guide  me  in  making  out  a  system- 
atic order  of  business  for  the  country  school.  Much  is  said  in 
praise  of  the  graded  schools-- -occupying  magnificent  buildings, 
and  surrounded  by  every  convenience  that  can  be  devised  to 
make  them  comfortable  and  complete  ;  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  State  are 
deprived,  by  situation,  from  sharing  in  such  advantages,  and  are 
dependent  upon  ungraded  schools  for  their  education.  And  these 
children,  by  their  very  circumstances,  appeal  to  our  sympathies, 
and  demand  of  us  our  greatest  concern.  The  school  of  the  town 
cannot  educate  the  child  of  the  country,  and  is  only  useful  to  him 
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in  presenting  a  higher  standard  of  excellence,  and  in  an^enting 
his  chances  lor  a  higher  grade  of  teacher.  His  opportuDitj  is  con- 
fined to  a  school  where  many  different  classes  and  ages  are  gath- 
ered in  one  promiscaons  body,  and  where  he  has  no  higher  de- 
Sartment  to  excite  his  ambition  or  to  stimulate  him  to  extra  action, 
'he  person  who  shall  devise  the  best  scheme  for  rendering  the 
farmers'  school  the  most  efScient,  will  properly  deserve  high 
praise  as  a  great  benefactor.  I  have  a  faith  these  schools  can  be 
made  so  efficient  that  every  farmer's  child  can  be  made  so  good 
an  English  scholar  that  he  or  she  will  not  shrink  from  contribu- 
ting to  the  agricnltnral  press,  or  from  discussing  in  their  coanty 
paper  any  question  of  public  interest,  in  a  creditable  and  proper 
manner.  With  a  purpose  to  carry  out  these  views,  I  have  had  an 
order  of  business  printed  on  heavy  card  board,  suitable  for  tacking 
up  in  the  school-room,  and  have  distributed  it  to  every  ungraded 
school  in  the  county,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  receiving 
very  favorable  reports  from  every  district  where  it  has  gone  into 
operation. 

In  order  to  keep  the  people  thoroughly  aroused  upon  education- 
al matters,  I  visit  a  school  in  the  day  time,  and  lecture  in  the  eame 
district  at  night.  In  order  to  get  out  an  audience,  I  have  blank 
bills  struck,  which  are  afterwards  filled  up  and  forwarded,  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  to  a  district,  a  week  in  advance — making 
my  appointments  to  speak  previous  to  my  visit : 

Public  LEOTUBE.~There  wiU  be  a  Public  Lecture  at ,  by  the  Countj 

School  Superintendent,  on  . ; evening, ,  IST  .    Subject, 

The  public,  especially  parents,  are  invited  to  attend. 

In  regard  to  any  modification  in  the  school  law,  I  pray  that  you 
will  again  reiterate  your  request  made  to  the  legislature  in  your 
last  biennial  report,  to  have  the  school  year  close  on  the  81st  day 
of  July,  and  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  August.  The  reasons  for 
this  change  are  so  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  school  matters, 
that  I  wiU  not  occupy  time  in  discussing  them.  I  would  also  re- 
spectfullv  recommend  that  a  provision  be  enacted  requiring  crimi- 
nal bonds  to  be  recorded  in  the  circuit  clerk's  office,  and  that  the 
copy  of  the  same  be  fully  attested,  before  the  bond  itself  shall  be 
considered  a  completed  and  valid  document.  And  that  the  said 
cop]^  shall  be  as  complete  and  valid  testimony  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  bond  in  all  courts  of  law,  as  the  original  document  itself; 
and  it  might  not  be  improper  to  connect  these  interests  in  some 
way  with  a  more  direct  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  some  regulation  be  secured  that 
shall  require  school  directors  to  report  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent, as  soon  as  they  employ  a  teacher,  that  their  school  will  com- 
mence on  a  certain  date,  and  will  continue  so  many  weeks  or 
months  from  that  date.  Such  an  arrrangement  will  enable  a  county 
superintendent  to  tell,  by  turning  to  his  register,  where  there  are 
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schools  in  bis  county  in  lession  and  where  not,  and  will  be  the 
meaos  of  saving  the  county  some  money  and  the  superintendent 
much  vexation.  It  not  unfrequeDtly  happens  that  the  superinten- 
dent rides  miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  a  school,  only  to  find  that 
there  is  do  school  there.  His  want  of  knowledge  of  where  6cho<»l8 
are  in  session,  also  interferes  with  his  making  previous  appoint- 
ments to  speak,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  do  so.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  this  ignorance  are  far  greater  in  summer  time,  when  the 
schools  are  ^scattered  and  few.  In  my  own  county  I  have  made 
out  the  following  printed  forms,  and  sent  them  to  all  the  clerks  of 
school  boards : 

To  0.  H.  Mttb&at,  Oowniy  School  SuperiiUmient^  Olay  Gvty^  Illmoia: 

DiAB  Sir — ^This  is  to  infonn  jou  that  a  school  will  commence  on ,  the 

daj  of. )  In  the school  house,  in  district  number. . . . 

town.  •  • ., range..  • . . ;  and  will  continue  for  the  period  of. months  from  the  abov* 

date.  Very  respectfully, 

Oltrh  of  Board, 

But  as  there  is  no  provision  requiring  them  to  report,  they  fre- 
quently fail  to  do  so.  If  you  are  not  warranted  in  issuing  an  or- 
der to  control  this  matter,  I  would  ask  if  it  is  not  properly  a  sub- 
ject for  legislative  enactment. 


CLINTON.— 8.  B.  Wtle. 

The  condition  of  our  public  schools,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
slowly  but  steadily  improving.  While  many  of  the  schools  are 
poorly  supplied  with  blackboards — and  those  of  a  very  inferior 
grade—others  are  awake  to  their  true  interest,  and  have  every- 
thing the  most  accomplished  teacher  could  desire,  truly  making 
the  school-room  the  home  of  the  children. 

School  directors,  in  far  too  many  of  the  districts,  are  doing  little 
or  nothing,  except  to  employ  some  second-rate  teacher  at  the  low- 
est salary  possible.  However,  I  trust  that  this  state  of  things  will 
soon  be  numbered  with  the  past  Duty  and  the  law  alike  demand 
that  school  directors  keep  the  proper  books,  yet  I  fear  that  about 
one-third  of  the  districts  are  hardly  able  to  say  what  funds  they 
have  oh  hand,  or  how  much  they  are  in  debt,  unless  they  first  con- 
sult the  treasurer  of  the  township,  rendering  it  utterly  impossible 
to  make  any  thing  approximating  a  full  report  to  the  treasuier, 
which,  of  course,  will  prevent  the  other  officers  making  theirs 
either  correct  or  desirable.  Were  it  not  better  to  have  the  trus- 
tees perform  the  work  of  the  directors,  giving  them  a  fair  compen- 
sation for  doing  it  faithfully  and  thoroughly,  without  fear  or  favor. 
As  it  now  is  carried  on,  it  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
weak  places  in  our  system  of  public  instruction. 

During  the  last  year  I  visited  all  the  schools  possible,  and  in 
9ome^  taught  a  good  portion  of  the  time ;  and^  at  the  suggestion  of 
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the  teacfaerSy  invited  the  parents  and  children  to  a  lectnre  in  the 
evening,  which,  in  mv  opinion,  is  doing  a  great  work  for  our 
conntj.  At  snch  social  gatherings,  short  addresses  are  delivered 
hy  different  persons  in  the  district,  thereby  learning  the  wants  of 
the  community,  enabling  the  friends  of  education  to  do  their  work 
moie  efficiently,  bringing  all  into  a  closer  union  of  feeling  and  ac- 
tion, preparing  them  to  move  forward  in  one  solid  phalanx,  re- 
moving old  and  worthless  school  houses,  dotting  our  magnificent 
prairies  with  new  and  beautiful  structures,  surrounded  with  cool* 
ins  shade  and  pleasing  shrubbery,  furnishing  an  almost  unerrinfit 
index  of  a  high  standard  of  morality  and  intelligence. 

So  far,  in  my  examinations  for  teachers'  certifacates,  twenty-one 
applicants  were  rejected,  yet  there  are  a  few  remaining  in  the 
ranks,  who,  in  mv  better  judgment,  "draw  their  pay"  for  little  or 
no  valoe  received ;  and  more  than  this,  they  are  crowding  far  bet- 
ter teachers  out  of  this  useful  field  of  labor.  Most  of  our  best 
teachers  have  no  capital  but  their  talents,  and  it  is  quite  natural 
that  they  should  feel  that  at  interest  where  it  brings  the  largest 
revenue.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  some  of  our  people  under- 
stand that  the  cheapest  teachers,  in  many  instances,  are  the  dearest 
in  the  end.  I  must,  however,  not  forget  another  and  far  nobler 
class  of  teachers  in  Clinton  county,  whose  labors  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated.  The  latter  class  is  working  unceasingly  in 
and  out  of  school,  and  as  the  grand  result  of  their  efforts,  send 
forth  from  their  schools  many  of  the  most  useful  and  efficient  men 
and  women  in  our  county. 


COLES.— S.  J.  BovELL. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  public  schools  of  this  county  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  efficiency  never  before  reached.  Under  the 
faithful  administration  of  my  predecessor  in  office,  very  great  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  character  of  the  free  schools  of  the 
county ;  and  it  has  been  my  aim  to  advance  them  to  a  still  hitrher 
plane  of  efficiency.  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  educational 
matters  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
very  great  hostility  to  the  free-school  system  on  the  part  of  a  large 
portion  of  our  citizens.  And  opposition  still  exists ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  so  bitter  and  out-spoken.  The  masses  of  the  people 
seem  to  "accept  the  situation,"  and  manifest  a  commendable  zeal 
and  pride  in  building  comfortable  houses  and  securing  competent 
teachers.  As  a  consequence  of  this  zeal,  the  old  log  school-houses 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  stead,  neat  and 
comfortable  frame  or  brick  buildings  have  been  erected.  I  believe 
the  school  buildings  of  our  county  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  county  in  the  State.  We  have  six  school 
houses  in  the  county  whose  aggregate  cost  is  not  less  than  $75,- 
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OOC.   The  citizensof  Charleston  are  jast  finishing  a  $30,000  house 
one  of  the  neatest  and  most  complete  in  its  arrangements,  in  the 
.State. 

The  improvement  in  the  character  and  efficiency  of  our  schools 
is  due,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  the  rigid  examination  through  which 
every  applicant  for  license  to  teach  must  pass.  A  far  higher 
standard  of  fitness  on  the  part  of  teachers  than  obtained  a  few 
years  as:o,  is  now  required.  And  we  see  its  beneficial  results. 
Incompetent  teachers  are  either  leaving  the  field,  or  bestirring 
themselves  to  meet  the  new  order  of  things.  It  is  my  purpose 
that  this  standard  of  fitness,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  shall  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  schools  of  our  county  shall  be  filled  with 
first-class  teachers  only.  To  accomplish  this  end,  county  insti- 
tutes are  held  annually,  and  the  services  of  the  most  experienced 
educators  of  the  State  are  secured.  It  is  matter  of  deep  regret 
that  so  many  of  our  teachers  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages thus  afforded.  I  believe  that  attendance  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  coifnty  institute  should  be  made  ^  condition  upon  which 
first  grade  certificates  are  issued.  In  my  opinion  there  ought  to 
be  some  definite,  uniform  lesislation  on  the  subject  of  teachers' 
institutes.  If  they  are  desirable  or  beneficial,  their  existence 
should  not  be  jeopardized  bv  the  caprice  or  parsimony  of  county 
courts  and  boards  of  supervisors.  We  cannot  get  a  dollar  from 
our  county  treasury  to  defray  the  expense  of  our  county  institute. 
And  when  I  asked  the  board  of  supervisors  to  reimburse  me  in 
the  sum  of  thirty-two  dollars,  the  amount  of  my  expenditures 
above  my  receipts  at  our  last  institute,  they  refused  to  do  it. 
There  should  be  a  legislative  act,  with  the  necessary  safeguards, 
providing  the  means  for  maintaining  county  institutes. 

Good  as  the  school  law  of  Illinois  is,  it  is  not  faultless.  There 
is  one  provision  of  the  law  which  I  have  ever  regarded  as  mani- 
festly unreasonable  and  unjust.  I  refer  to  that  part  of  the  act 
which  debars  all  of  our  citizens  who  are  guilty  of  the  sin  of  grow- 
ing old,  from  our  temples  of  learning.  Every  citizen  who  owns 
property  is  required  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  tax  by  which 
the  free  schools  are  supported.  I  am  unable  to  see  the  justice  of 
a  law  which  compels  a  man  to  pay  a  tax  to  support  a  free  school, 
and  then  closes  the  door  of  that  school  against  him.  To  him  it  is 
not  2k free  school ;  and  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  by  that  name.' 
There  are  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
ignorant  of  the  first  rudiments  of  an  English  education  from  no 
foult  of  their  own,  and  who  would  now  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  our  so  called  free  schools,  were  they  permitted 
to  do  so.  Let  this  unjust  and  unreasonable  limitation  be  speedily 
eliminated  from  the  act,  and  if  their  must  be  a  limitation  as  to 
age,  4et  it  extend  to  at  least  three  score  years  and  ten.  If  all  must 
aid  in  th^e  support,  let  all  share  in  the  blessings  of  our  free  school 
ay  stem.  This  is  certainly  just  and  wise. 
Vol.  1—63 
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COOK.— A.  G.  Lahb. 

In  arranging  and  planning  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools 
of  Oook  county,  I  have  met  with  these  obstacles : 

Ist.    Multitude  of  school  officers  and  incompetency  of  a  large 
majority  of  them. 
•  2d.    Small  districts  unable  to  support  themselves. 

3d.  Miserable  custom  of  employing  "  winter  "  and  "summer" 
teachers. 

I  believe  that  the  remedy  for  the  first  difficulty  is  "  the  township 
system ; "  for  the  second,  "  the  township  system ; "  for  the  thiro, 
indirectty,  "  the  township  system. '' 

The  town  of  Jefferson  voted  three  thousand  dollars  to  sustain  a 
town  high  school  for  two  years.  Its  management  was  placed  in 
the  liands  of  the  school  trustees.  Oandidatea  from  the  separate 
districts  are  examined  twice  each  year  for  admission.  It  is  suc- 
ceeding weU,  and  has  sett  new  life  into  each  of  the  ten  district 
schools.  The  pepple  observe  that  well  qxiaUfied  and  permanent 
teachers  are  needed  to  fit  their  children  for  admission  to  this  high 
school,  and  consequently  are  securing  such.  I  trust  every  town  la 
the  county  will  soon  be  similarly  organized.  This  cannot  be  done, 
however,  until  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent and  indorsed  by  nearly  all  of  the  county  superintendents 
are  embodied  in  the  scliool  law. 

There  are  nineteen  graded  schools  in  the  county  (Chicago  ex- 
cluded), and  all  are  performing  a  good  work.  About  seventy 
schools  employ  teachers  fer  the  year,  and  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  schools  employ  "winter"  and  "summer"  teachers, 
and  consequently  accomplish  about  one-half  as  much  as  could  be 
accomplished  by  employing  one  teacher  for  the  year. 

The  teachers'  influence  and  competency  is  undoubtedly  the  great 
lever  to  be  used  in  the  elevation  of  the  schools.  Cook  county  has 
offered  to  thoroughly  prepare  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  her 
schools.  Our  county  normal  school  sends  out  about  thirty  teach- 
ers each  year.  If  incompetent  teachers  are  employed  henceforth, 
the  responsibility  will  rest  upon  the  school  district  officers,  and 
especially  upon  the  county  superintendent,  whose  positive  duty  it 
is  to  grant  certificates  only  to  those  who  are  fMy  quaUJied  for 
their  work. 


CRAWFORD.— Samuel  A.  Bdbnbb. 

The  general  educational  interest  in  this  county  is  encouraging. 
The  people  in  most  of  the  districts  are  asking  for  good  teachers, 
and  though  we  have  some  good  and  thorough  teachers,  we  have 
not  enough  to  supply  the  demand ;  yet,  in  a  few  districts,  they 
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hire  the  teacher  that  can  be  procured  for  the  least,  per  month. 
The  time  is  certainly  not  far  aistant  when,  in  this  county,  we  may 
do  away  entirely  with  the  whole  race  of  "question-reading,  an- 
swer-reading, book-slave,  dead-level  teachers,''  or,  rather,  "school 
keepers."  The  influence  of  such  teachers  on  theyouth  of  our 
land,  is  like  an  early  frost  on  the  farmer's  crop,  we  have  a  few 
normal  teachers  in  our  midst,  who  are  doing  much  towards  eleva- 
ting the  standard  of  teaching. 

ISemi  annual  sessions  of  the  Orawford  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute are  held  in  Bobinson,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  This  institute  was  organized 
under  the  supervision  of  our  former  county  superintendent,  and 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  no  other  move,  in  educational  matters  in 
this  county,  has  accomplished  more  good  than  has  this  institute. 
It  closed  its  sixth  session  on  September  2, 1870.  It  has  gradually 
increased  iu  interest  and  efficiency  from  the  first,  and  is  now  doing 
much  towards  stimulating  teachers  to  thoroughly  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  duties.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  this  institute  will  be  assisted  by  a  county  normal  school  in 
the  great  work  of  educating  persons  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  In  the  meantime  we  are  trying  to  supply  its  place,  by 
offering  to  our*  teachers  the  privilege  of  private  normiQ  instruc- 
tion. We  have  two  private  normal  schools  in  the  county,  with 
about  forty-five  pupils,  some  twenty-five  of  whom  intend  teaching 
during  tiie  coming  year. 

I  have  made  the  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  hold  public  examinations 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month.  I  grant  no  private  exami- 
nations, but  issue  certificates  to  teachers  who  attend  either  of  our 
private  nOrmal  schools,  grading  them  according  to  their  standing 
in  said  school.  I  do  not  renew  certificates  of  my  own  granting, 
except  those  graded  ten  in  each  branch.  It  has  been  my  object 
to  make  the  examinations  thorough  and  practical,  combining  the 
writtea  and  oral  methods. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county 
once,  and  thirty-two  of  them  twice.  We  have  some  good  school 
houses ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  poor,  and  poorly  seated. 
But  few  have  apparatus,  outline  maps  and  charts,  and  some  are 
even  destitute  of  a  black-board.  However,  our  old  school  houses 
are  slo^7ly,  but  gradually,  giving  place  to  better  ones.  Our  people 
are  every  year  becoming  more  "waked  up"  on  educational  mat- 
ters ;  and  those  of  our  teachers  who  are  poorly  qualified,  are 
"posting  up"  in  the  branches  to  be  taught  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  them.  Although  we  live  iu  Egypt,  we  get  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  hope,  ere  long,  to  enjoy  all 
tlie  bledsings  flowing  from  thorough  schools.  Indeed,  the  signs  of 
the  times  indicate  t^t  a  new  era  is  dawning  upon  us. 
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CUMBERLAND.— W.  E.  Lake. 

While  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  county  is  not  all  that 
I  conid  wish,  yet  it  is  all  that  one  could  reasonably  expect.  Much 
improvement  has  been  made  by  substituting  new  and  commodious 
school  houses  in  place  of  old,  inconvenient  1<?^  ones;  and  in  most 
schools  good  teachers  are  found  in  the  place  of  those  who  were 
deficient  in  literary  or  practical  qualifications.  Instead  of  the  re- 
quest being,  as  it  used  to  be,  ^^send  us  a  cheap  teacher,  our  school 
is  small,  almost  any  one  can  teach  it,  we  cannot  afford  to  pay 
much,''  the  demand  is,  '^send  us  a  good  teacher,  we  have  had 
enough  poor  ones,  we  want  a  good  teacher  or  none." 

The  greatest  deficiency  in  any  of  our  schools,  is  school  appara- 
tus and  uniformity  in  text-books — both  of  which  are  indispensable 
if  we  would  meet  with  entire  success  in  any  common  school. 

A  change  in  the  school  law  is  needed,  making  it  the  duty  of 
county  superintendents  to  enforce  the  collection  of  all  fines  and 
forfeitures,  and  when  collected,  to  pay  them  out  as  he  is  now  re- 
quired to  do.  As  the  law  now  is,  the  State's  attorneys  gotten  per 
cent,  of  all  fines  and  forfeitures  they  collect,  and  are  allowed  to 
retain  ten  per  cent,  out  of  what  they  do  collect,  for  such  as  they 
are  not  able  to  collect  The  result  is,  that  they  only  collect  about 
enough  to  pay  themselves,  leaving  but  a  email  sum  for  the  school 
fund,  where  it  should  all  go ;  and  it  is  like  drawing  eye  teeth,  to 
get  what  little  they  do  pay  over.  In  some  instances  it  costs  nearly 
as  much  as  it  is  worth,  to  run  after  and  collect  it  from  them — a 
great  deal  more  than  it  would  be  to  collect  it  from  the  ones  against 
whom  the  fines  were  assessed,  for  in  tiiat  case  you  always  have 
them  in  your  own  county,  and  State's  attorneys  you  do  not. 


DeKALB.— H.  P.  Hall. 

Educationally,  I  presume  that  DeKalb  will  compare  favorably 
with  other  counties  of  the  State.  Admitting  very  many  instances 
of  exception,  yet  teachers^  directors  and  people  generally,  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  correct  ideas  of  teaching.  They  are 
seeking  the  best  modes  of  instruction.  Inquiries  are  being  made 
tor  better  teachers,  and  some  of  the  teachers  are  striving  for  a 
higher  grade  of  scholarship,  and  are  desirous  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  everything  pertaining  to  a  successful  instructor. 
School  houses  are  undergoing  repairs,  with  reference  to  utility 
and  comfort.  Many  of  them  that,  a  year  ago,  stood  magnificently 
alone,  have  be6n  fenced  and  surrounded  with  trees. 

Our  board  of  supervisors  has  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for 
institute  purposes.  These,  with  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
are  evidences  of  our  progress. 
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DOUGLAS.— 8.  T.  Callaway; 

The  books,  papers,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  ofBce  of  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Douglas  county,  were  received  from  my 
predecessor  Nov.  23d.  1869.  I  immediately  began  visiting  the 
schools,  and  with  the  determination  to  compensate  for  whatever 
ability  and  experience  were  wanting,  as  far  as  possible,  by  zeal, 
energy  and  industry.  I  therefore  always  endeavored  to  be  early 
at  the  school  houses,  where  I  often  arrived  before  the  teachers. 
My  objects  in  attending  early  were,  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
ectiool  houses  and  their  surroundings,  to  note  the  bearing  of  the 
teachers,  their  manner  of  calling  in  their  respective  schools,  and 
to  observe  the  cleanliness,  politeness  and  general  deportment  of 
the  scholars.  In  visiting  schools,  I  have  uniformly  requested  the 
teachers  to  make  no  change  on  account  of  my  presence,  but  to  ob- 
serve strictly  their  ordinary  routine  of  duties. 

In  all  cases  I  remained  a*  the  schools  from  morning  until  noon, 
without  interfering  with  teachers  or  scholars.  In  the  afternoon  I 
generally  conducted  the  exercises,  making  such  changes  (when 
necessary)  as  I  supposed  the  good  government  of  the  schools  and 
the  advancement  of  the  scholars  demanded.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  I  spent  the  entire  day  at  the  school.  After  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  were  attended  to,  such  as  the  manner  of  bear- 
ing recitations,  the  proper  classification  of  the  scholars,  the  man- 
ner otl  conducting  the  school,  the  manner  of  calling  in  the  scholars 
from  ttie  play  ground,  the  manner  of  dismissing  the  school,  etc., . 
then,  remembering  that  we  are  taught  '^not  to  despise  the  day  of 
small  things, ''  I  endeavored  in  each  visitation,  in  a  brief  public 
lecture,  to  impress  upon  the  scholars  the  importance  of  the  proper 
nse  of  time  and  money,  the  accomplishment  of  politeness  at  all 
times,  their  duty  of  respectful  obedience  to  superiors  in  authority ; 
have  spoken  of  the  priceless  gems  of  truth,  honor  and  love  of 
country.  Then,  to  particularize,  I  have  uniformly  admonished 
them,  in  kindness  and  in  charity,  to  eschew  and  avoid  the  filthy, 
nnhealthy  and  expensive  use  of  tobacco,  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  the  senseless  and  unnecessary  habit  of  profanity,  the  dan- 
gerous and  immoral  tendencies  of  pilfering,  and  in  all  cases  to 
observe  the  golden  rule  and  abstain  irom  vice  and  dishonesty. 

Though  my  efforts  in  the  supervision  of  schools  have  never  been 
entirely  satisfactory  to  myself,  yet  I  have  good  evidence  that  good 
impressions  have  been  made,  and  good  seed  has  been  sown  that 
will  bring  forth  good  harvests.  1  can  not  positively  state  that 
great  improvement  has  been  made,  since  I  assumed  the  duties  of 
my  office.     There  are,  however,  favorable  indications. 

The  schools  in  this  county  will  number  nearly  ninety 
dnnng  this  fall  and  winter.  The  directors  and  people  are 
ealling  for  an  improved  and  higher  order  of  teachers ;  they  ex 
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press  themselyes  desiroDB  of  paying  higher  prices  for  good  teadi- 
ers,  and  the  compensation  for  first  grade  teachers  is  advancing* 
New  school  houses  are  being  erected,  and  an  earnest  desire  is 
manifested  by  directors  and  people  to  procure  improved  models 
tor  school  hoases.  There  are  some  schools  provided  with  appara- 
tus, and  a  few  with  libraries.  A  few  houses  are  neat  and  conve- 
nient, and  are  very  comfortably  and  handsomely  furnished  with 
good  improved  seats  and  desks,  also  with  teacher's  table  and 
chairs.  Farmers  sometimes  show  good  judgment  in  arranging 
barns  for  the  comfort  of  their  stock,  and  yet  neglect  and  disregard 
the  comfort  of  their  little  girls  and  boys. 

There  are  many  serious  obstacles  in  the  way,  in  Douglas  county^ 
that  it  will  require  time  to  remove.  I  refer  to  the  many  and  fre- 
quent changes  and  removals  into  and  from  the  county — a  state  of 
facts  that  always  exist  in  a  new  country,  the  changes  being  so  fre- 
quent that  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  elect,  almost  yearly, 
two  or  tliree  directors  in  each  district.  This  same  cause  also  ne- 
cessitates the  frequent  change  of  township  treasurers  and  trustees 
In  very  many  cases,  where  a  school  officer  has  become  familiar 
with  his  duties  and  becomes  competent,  a  vacancy  occurs  in  his 
place  and  is  filled  by  an  inconpetent  man.  These  are  certainly 
great  embarrassments;  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  most 
decidedly  an  improvement  constantly  taking  place  in  the  common 
schools  of  this  county. 

I  desire  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  and  that  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  an  enactment  to 
encourage  a  more  general  attendance  by  scholars  between  'certain 
ages — say  between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  Can  not  some 
method  be  adopted  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  ?  It 
is  certainly  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  so  many  parents  are  utter- 
ly careless  whether  their  children  are  in  school  or  out.  I  can  see 
from  my  office  window,  boys  and  girls,  at  the  proper  age  to  be 
sent  to  school,  who  are  strolling  about  the  streets,  n*oni  day  to  day, 
coDtracting  habits  that  will  send  them  to  the  county  jail  or  the 
poor  house. 

*If  it  is  for  the  good  of  society  and  of  good  government  that  the 
citizen  shall  be  virtuous  and  intelligent ;  if  it  is  for  the  good  and 
well  being  of  every  man  that  all  shall  do  well  and  obey  the  law  ; 
if  it  is  for  the  good'  of  man  that  every  one  with  whom  he  associ- 
ates shall  be  intelligent,  virtuous,  honest  and  good ;  and  as  it  is 
contemplated  by  the  wise  provisions  of  our  common  school  system 
that  all  the  children  of  the  State  may  be  educated,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  pass  an  act,  whereby  all  the  children  within  the  borders 
of  the  State  may  be  required  to  attend  school  a  limited  period  an- 
nually. Allow  me  to  suggest  that  the  loss  ot  the  benefit  of  the 
school  fund  to  the  parent  who  neglects  to  send  his  child  to  school, 
and  the  consequent  assessment  upon  the  parent  of  the  same 
amount  of  taxes,  would  be  a  powerful  incentive  in  the  right  direc- 
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tion.  There  are  districts  in  this  county  that  report  forty  and  fifty 
persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and  teach- 
ers' schednles  show  the  average  daily  attendance  from  six  to  ten. 
This  is  certainly  an  evil  that  should  have  a  remedy. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  teachers  that 
liove  been  employed  in  the  county  of  Douglas,  during  tbe  last 
year,  that  is  closing  with  this  date,  have  been  competent,  earnest 
and  faithful  workers.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they  have  been 
of  good  character  and  fair  abilities,  and  in  many  instances  would 
adorn  any  society  in  our  land.  There  is  a  general  desire  among 
them  to  improve  themselves  as  instructors,  and  thereby  add  to  the 
dignity  ana  value  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 


DU  PAGE.— C.  W.  Richmond. 

A  survey  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  county  during  the 
last  two  years  might  warrant  a  repetition  of  those  pleasant  phrases 
about  progress,  so  common  to  all  school  reports.  But  the  fact  is 
before  me,  that  for  twenty  consecutive  years  the  uniform  report 
from  this  locality  has  been  to  the  efiect  that  ^^our  schools  are  rap- 
idly improving."  If  this  oft  repeated  statement  is  true,  and  such 
improvements  have  been  really  going  on  here  for  twenty  years, 
it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  whether,  after  such  a  season  of  uninter- 
rupted success,  progress  is  still  possible;  and  the  same  inquiry  may 
apply  to  every  county  in  the  State.  At  any  assignable  ratio  of 
improvement,  the  schools  of  the  whole  county  ought  to  be  fault- 
less ;  if  not,  they  have  been  misrepresented. 

A  report  now  before  me,  made  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  by  the 
school  commissioner  of  this  county,  offers  as  favorable  an  exhibit 
as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  present,  even  with  the  accumulated  'im- 
provements" of  all  the  intervening  years.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  institutes,  no  associations,  and  no  new-and-easy  modes 
of.  "rearing  the  tender  thought,"  and  yet  1  am  bound  by  the  evi- 
dence to  believe  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  were  as  well 
instructed  then  as  they  are  to  day. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  and  with  due  regard  for  truth,  it  may 
be  safe  only  to  say,  that  our  schools  are  accomplishing  as  much 
as  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  mors  than  at  the  time  of  my  first 
connection  with  them.  They  are  not  doing  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired— not  even  all  that  the  liberal  expenditure  of  means  should 
secure.  They  suffer  from  the  ineflSciency  of  school  oflScers ;  from 
the  incompetency  of  teachers,  and  from  the  apathy  so  universal 
respecting  public  education.  While  these  obstacles  remain,  the 
way  of  improvement,  if  not  effectually  barred,  must  be  slow  and 
toilsome.  My  efforts  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  teacher^ ;  and  my  plans  for  this  object  ha^^e  given  re- 
sults highly  satisfactory.    Educational  meetings  have  been  held 
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in  different  places,  and  public  attention  thus  directed  to  the  siibr 
ject  has  been  awakened  and  a  fair  degree  of  interest  manifested. 

The  semi-annual  sessions  of  the  county  institute  have  increased 
in  interest.  The  attendance  has  al&o  increased  two-fold  within 
the  last  two  years.  The  board  of  supervisors  have  made  all  need- 
ful appropriations  to  cover  the  expense  of  these  meetings. 

Effort  has  been  made  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  textbooks. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  have  adopted  a  uniform  Beries, 
and  all  will,  before  another  year,  comply  with  the  law  relating  to 
this  subject. 

These  brief  statements  are  respectfully  submitted,  rather  as  in- 
dications than  as  a  full  exposition  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 


EDGAR.— A.  J.  Mapes. 

The  general  educational  interest  in  this  county  is  decidedly 
encouraging.  The  directors. and  people  seem  to  manifest  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  in  good  schools  and  teachers  than  formerly,  ex* 
cept  in  a  very  few  districts,  where  the  directors  seek  to  employ 
merely  school  keepers,  instead  of  practical  teachers,  to  barely 
comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law  so  they  may  get  their  portion 
of  State  fund,  and  not  for  education. 

The  school  houses  which  have  recently  been  constructed,  and 
those  in  process  of  construction,  are  a  great  improvement  on  those 
of  other  days,  in  every  respect ;  better,  more  commodious,  well* 
ventilated,  and  generally  having  excellent  seats,  desks  and  black- 
boards.  However,  I  have  visited  only  about  one-half  of  the  dis- 
tricts this  year  once,  and  in  some  of  them  there  are  no  wells  or 
out-buildings.  This  should  not  be  in  a  civilized  land.  There 
should  be  a  power  vested  somewhere  to  remedy  this  want  of 
necessary  conveniences. 

Where  school  townships  are  divided  by  county  lines,  the  treas- 
urers should  be  required  only  to  report  to  the  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  where  their  bonds  are  tiled,  and  not  to  each  county 
superintendent,  except  as  to  children,  which  should  be  reported 
to  each  where  the  children  reside.  Better  than  this,  would  be  to 
have  the  townships  which  are  divided  by  county  lines  annexed  to 
a  township  where  the  territory  belongs,  and  divide  the  township 
funds  according  to  the  population,  and  dispense  with  treasurers 
and  trustees  of  such  townships,  and  thus  save  the  people  a  great 
deal  of  vexation  and  expense.  A  more  radical  change  in  the 
school  law  might  be  made  in  this  respect :  that  taxation  should  be 
by  counties,  and  not  districts ;  and  the  amount  of  collections  di- 
vided according  to  the  census  of  each  district  would  save  ex- 
pense and  confusion,  and  then  all  the  property  would  bear  au 
equal  portion  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  education.  School 
treasurers  ought  to  be  called  together  once  a  year  in  convention^ 
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80  that  the  system  of  doing  business  and  keeping  books  be  nni- 
form.  All  school  officers  of  each  township  onght  to  be  called  to- 
gether once  a  year,  for  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  du- 
ties, as  well  as  the  law.  County  superintendents  of  schools  should 
be  required  by  law  to  hold  a  teachers'  institute  for  a  term  of  ten 
days  in  each  year,  and  haye  the  power  to  use  for  such  purpose 
any  suitable  school  house  in  the  county,  free  from  cost  or  expense. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  county  superintendents  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  qualified  to  make  a  teachers'  institute  an  entire  suc- 
cess within  themselves,  yet  with  the  aid  of  competent  teachers, 
who  reside  in  each  county,  could  yastly  increase  the  standard  of 
education  throughout  the  county,  and  thereby  give  an  impetus  to 
the  success  of.  the  common  school  system,  that  can  be  reached  in 
no  other  way ;  and  teachers  of  great  ability  would  aid,  and  gladly 
do  so,  without  fee  or  reward  from  the  county.  In  this  county  say 
there  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers ;  suppose  they  meet  in 
convention  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  and  discuss  the  question,  the 
best  system  of  teaching,  with  practical  examples,  would  any  one 
soppose  that  the  ability  to  teach  would  not  be  materially  increased? 
If  not,  then  let  alt  agricultural,  horticultural,  mechanical  exhibi- 
tions, and  the  universal  exposition  of  the  world,  if  they  do  not 
increase  the  wealth  and  real  industry  and  science  of  the  land,  be 
at  once  dissolved  and  discontinued.  I  would  say  that  I  never  at- 
tended an  institute  without  gaining  a  new  idea  on  the  subject  of 
teaching.  In  order  to  develop  an  interest  in  education,  I  would 
recommend  that  no  person  be  licensed  to  teach,  unless  they  have 
attended  a  teachers'  institute  the  past  or  present  year,  or  the  year 
in  which  they  make  application  for  examination,  and  they  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  proper  certificate  of  such  attendance  in  all 
cases. 

I  hold  my  examination  of  teachers  on  the  first  and  last  Satur- 
day in  each  month,  and  hold  no  private  examinations,  except  as 
to  non-resident  applicants,  and  grant  no  renewals  of  second-grade 
certificates.  In  examination  of  teachers,  I  use  written  and  oral 
methods  conjointly. 


EDWARDS.— LEvmus  Habris. 

With  reference  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  county,  I  can- 
not say  what  my  heart  would  desire.     The  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion of  our  teachers  is  low — but  very  few  are  qualified  for  a  first- 
rade  certificate,  and  sometimes  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to 
Brtify  to  what  we  feel  to  be  an  untruth.     The  qualified  material 
not  in  the  county,  or  the  price  is  not  forthcoming  to  bring  it 
ito  the  market.     At  the  annual  meeting  of  our  county  institute, 
re  had  a  profitable  time.    Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  we 
elieve  the  good  seed  sown  will  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest. 
VoLl— 63i 
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Oar  school  houses  are  becoming  better  every  year,  though  many 
still  remain  that  are  not  fit  for  occapancy  for  school  purposes.  I 
hope  better  things  can  be  reported  another  year,  and  that  Edwards 
county  will  continue  to  improve  till  it  is  not  behind  the  most  ad- 
vanced counties  in  the  State. 


EFFINGHAM.— 8.  F.  Gilmorb. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  com- 
mon schools  of  this  county  are  steadily  improving,  and  that  a  more 
general  interest  is  being  exhibited  among  the  people  with  refer- 
ence to  the  schools.  My  experience  is,  that  all  that  is  necessary 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, is  to  agitate  the  subject,  and  when  the  people  are  once 
thoroughly  awakened,  efficient  schools  are  the  necessary  result. 
The  American  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  being  talked 
to  upon  all  questions  of  public  interest,  that  they  do  not  seeoi  to 
appreciate  the  value  or  importance  of  anything- shont  which  noth- 
ing in  particular  is  said.  So,  whenever  the  people  are  talked  to 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  schools — whenever  the  question 
is  thoroughly  agitated — then  I  find  them  awakened  to  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  schools,  and  of  using  every  reasonable  enort 
to  promote  their  efficiency.  As  far  as  possible,  during  the  past 
year,  I  appointed  meetings  in  the  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  talk- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  common  schools,  and  the  oest  methods  of 
increasing  their  efficiency,  and  the  result  was  beneficial  in  every  in- 
stance, ^ot  that  what  I  said  was  of  so  great  value,  I  presume,  but 
because  it  brought  the  subject  fresh  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
started  them  to  talking  and  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  county  super- 
lutendency  depends,  mainly,  upon  the  efforts  put  forth  in  this  di- 
rection. So  much  can  be  done  by  county  superintendents  in  this 
way,  and  so  much  depends  upon  them  in  this  regard,  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  belief  that,  if  our  schools  are  not  as  efficient 
as  they  should  be,  it  is  attributable,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  lack 
of  such  effort  on  the  part  of  the  county  superintendency. 

By  this  means,  better  than  any  other,  the  superintendent  can 
elevate  the  standard  of  proficiency  among  teachers,  because  he 
can  convince  the  people  that  they  need  only  first-class  teachers, 
and  can  awaken  within  them  a  determination  to  have  no  other  ; 
and  when  it  becomes  a  well  settled  fact  that  teachers  must  be  comr- 
pet^nty  in  order  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  people,  the  list  of  rejected 
applicants  will  not  be  so  great  upon  the  superintendent's  records. 
All  the  wants  of  the  school  interests  can  be  best  presented  to  the 
people  at  meetings  in  their  own  school  district  school  houses.  If 
there  is  a  lack  of  room — which  is  an  almost  universal  want  in  this 
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eonntj — the  fact  can  be  readily  apprehended,  and  a  plan  devised 
for  bringing  about  a  remedy.  If  there  is  not  suflBlcient  ground 
connected  with  the  house,  it  can  be  easily  seen  and  a  resolution 
adopted  to  procure  more.  If  the  furniture  is  defective — and  in 
many  cases  it  will  be  foand  totallv  wanting — the  defects  can  be 
readily  pointed  out ;  and  if  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  among  the 
people  with  reference  to  their  school,  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject can  be  made  apparent,  and  a  lively  interest  awakened  ;  and  if 
the  teacher  has  become  indifferent  to  his  duty,  he  will  then  find  a 
new  motive  for  increased  activity. 

Were  I  to  suggest  any  change  in  the  school  law,  it  would  be  to 
make  the  counties  the  limits  of  school  townships,  and  townships 
the  limits  of  districts ;  and  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  directors 
to  provide  the  means  in  advance  for  maintaining  the  schools.  .  A 
teacher  ought  never  to  be  employed  until  the  money  is  ready  to 
pay  for  his  services.  Men  and  women,  whose  services  are  woHh 
anything,  will  work  cheaper  and  better  if  promptly  paid,  than  if 
settled  with  in  district  orders  due  six  or  twelve  months  aller  delivery. 

We  have  some  very  excellent  teachers  in  our  county,  to  whose 
energy  and  efficiency  we  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted,  for 
whatever  of  improvement  is  being  made  in  the  schools  of  our 
county.  If  we  had  better  houses,  better  furniture,  and  ready 
money  provided  to  pay  teachers  at  the  close  of  each  term,  the 
number  of  our  good  teachers  would  be  increased  and  our  schools 
would  become  much  more  efficient.  That  this  will  ultimately  be 
accomplished,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  we  may  have  to  labor  ear- 
nestly  and  wait  patiently  for  a  time,  before  we  attain  to  what  we 
desire. 


FOED.— Jambs  Bbown. 

The  common  schools  in  this  county  have  been  in  the  back- 
^ound.  Until  recently,  many  districts  were  thinly  settled,  hav- 
ing poor  school  houses,  no  apparatus,  and  a  medley  of  books.  On 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  this  office,  lust  year,  I  found  no  record 
of  Buy  teachers'  institute  having  been  held  in  this  county.  But 
during  the  past  year,  two  county  teachers'  institutes  have  been 
held ;  the  educational  standard  has  been  raised,  and  better  wages 
are  now  paid.  I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county  at  least 
once,  very  many  twice,  and  some  three  times. 

The  oral  and  the  vrritten  methods  of  examination  have  been 
combined,  with  favorable  results. 

The  board  of  supervisors  have  been  liberal  in  appropriations  for 
the  institute. 

The  most  important  change  to  be  observed,  is  in  the  method  of 
teaching,  more  attention  being  paid  to  "drawing  out,"  or  leading 
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the  pnpils  to  see  for  themselves,  and  less  is  done  in  the  way  of 
"  commnnicating  "  knowledge,  or  rather,  "  pouring  on  and  poand- 
ing  inl  "  It  has  been  shown  that  a  competent  and  faithful  teacher, 
whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  can  advance  the  pupils,  and  give  sat- 
isfaction in  almost  any  district. 

The  school  houses  recently  built  are  commodious  and  comforta- 
ble.  A  few  of  those  built  at  an  early  day  still  remain  to  be  re- 
placed with  new  ones. 

Tardiness,  irregularity  in  attendance,  a  diversity  of  text-books, 
and  a  lack  of  apparatus  are  among  the  remaining  obstacles.  An 
official  circular  has,  however,  been  addressed  to  the  different 
boards  of  directors,  which  is  likely  to  assist  in  briogiog  about  a 
uniformity  of  text-books. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  school  law  be  bo 
amended  that  the  township  treasurer  sh^U  be  elected  by  the  peo* 
pie.  At  present,  being  a  creature  of  the  board  oi  trustees,  he  ia 
subject  to  their  caprices,  and,  notwithstanding  he  may  have 
filed  a  heavy  bond,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
ability  and  fidelity,  may  at  any  time  be  removed  trom  office  by 
the  appointment  of  another. 


GREENE.— 0.  A.  Woblet. 

Herewith  is  submitted  to  you  a  report  of  the  condition  of  schools 
in  Greene  county  for  the  year  ending  July  Slst,  1870.  The  work 
done  by  me  during  the  year,  to  advance  education  and  increase 
an  interest  in  the  schools,  and  among  school  officers,  has  been  of 
a  varied  character.  The  most  important  has  been  counseling  and 
directing  school  officers  in  their  various  duties,  and  assisting 
teachers  to  introduce  improved  plans  and  methods  of  teaching. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  my  examinations,  to  make  the  stanaard 
of  qualification  such,  that  none  incapable  of  instructing  in  the 
various  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  should  be  auth- 
orized to  teach.  In  my  judgment,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  efficiency  of  our  schools,  is  the  want  of  a  proper  appre- 
elation  of  a  good  school.  My  aim  has  been  to  convince  school 
officers,  and  dl  others  interested,  that  good  schools  only  are  bene- 
ficial,  and  good  teachers  are  the  only  cheap  ones. 

In  order  that  a  school  may  prove  a  success,  good  houses  and 
competent  teachers  are  indispensably  requisite. 

By  untiring  energy  and  perseverance,  I  have  finally  succeeded 
in  arousing  the  people  to  action.  Four  new  houses  have  been 
built  during  the  past  jear,  and  a  high  degree  of  interest  is  mani- 
fested by  the  apparent  willingness  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  and  to  employ  those  only  who  are  competent.  The  four 
now  houses,  erected  during  last  year,  are  good  buildings,  well 
suited  to  Uie  wants  of  the  districts  in  which  Uiey  are  located,  and 
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are  an  honor  to  the  oonntj.  The  building  just  erected  at  Oarroll- 
ton  is  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  three  stories  above  the  basement, 
and  is  sufficiently  commodious  to  accommodate  eight  hundred  pu- 
pils. It  is  supplied  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  and 
warmed  with  Tasker's  patent  hot  water  furnaces.  Entire  cost  of 
bnildiuff  and  embellishments,  $40,000.  In  accordance  with  your 
desire,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  following  brief  re- 
port of  the  school  system  of  OarroUton  : 

Oeneral  Mcmagement — The  schools  are  conducted  under  the 
general  school  law.  £nt  one  building,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city,  is  need  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils. 

Enrollment, — The  whole  school  has  an  enrollment  of  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,»ranging  from  six  to  twenty-two  years. 

Teachefrs  wnd  Orades. — There  are,  at  present,  eight  teachers 
employed,  including  the  principal.  Seven  grades  are  recognized, 
the  seventh  being  the  High  School. 

Branches  Taught, — All  the  various  branches  of  our  most  suc- 
cesstul  graded  schools,  including  object  lessons  and  vocaj  music, 
are  taught  in  the  lower  grades ;  while  in  the  seventh  grade,  or 
High  School  department,  the  following  course  has  been  adopted : 


FmSTTKBM. 

8I00ND  TSSM. 

THIBD    TIBM. 

Firtt  Tear. 

Arithmetic. 
Physical  Geography. 
English  Composition. 
Spelling,  Writing. 

I^8t  Tear. 

Arithmetic. 
U.  S.  History. 
Algebra. 
Elocution. 
Spelling,  Writing. 

Firet  Year. 

Physiology. 
Botany. 
Algebra. 
Spelling. 

nSST  TEBM. 

THISD    TEBX. 

•             Second  Year. 

Geometry. 

Constitution  of  the  IT.  S. 
Chemistry. 
Spellmg. 

Second  Year, 

Geometry. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Ancient  History. 
Drawing,  Spelling. 

Second  Year. 

Book-Keeping. 
Elements  of  Astronomy. 
Mental  Philosophy. 
BpeUing. 

Bleeiim, 
Latin. 

Meciive. 
Latin. 

MeeHve. 
Latins 

Declamation,  orations  and  compositions  throughout  the  entire 
course. 

^certificate,  signed  by  the  principal  and  board  of  education, 
is  conferred  upon  all  those  who  creditably  complete  the  full  course 
of  study. 
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Grading. — In  grading  the  school,  previous  attainments,  tte 
age,  physical  condition  and  circamstances  of  the  papil,  are  all 
taken  into  consideration.  While  it  is  deemed  essential  to  CTade 
so  closely  as  will  be  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  scoool, 
and  secure  the  most  wholesome  results,  it  is  thought  unwise  to 
adhere  to  the  strict  ^^  cast-iron  gradation"  which  is  practiced  in 
many  of  our  larger  cities. 

Discipline. — Recognizing  the  feet,  that  the  children  of  our 
schools  are  soon  to  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  form 
a  component  part  of  the  law-making  power  of  our  land,  the  great- 
est care  is  taken  to  teach  them  self-government  In  fact,  one  of 
the  leading  feat/urea  of  our  city  schools  is  the  beautiful  manner  in 
which  pupils  are  taught  to  govern  themselves. 

Tncanoy. — Previous  to  last  year  our  schools  were  very  materi- 
ally aitected  by  truancy.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  secure  bet- 
ter results  than  had  heretofore  been  obtained,  the  following  rule 
was  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  :  Each  tardiness  shall  be 
cotlnted  a  half  day's  absence,  and  when  any  pupil  shall  have  been 
absent  five  days — in  days  or  half  days — in  one  term,  his  parent 
or  guardian  shall  be  required  to  account  to  the  board,  unless  it  is 
known  to  the  teacher  that  the  pupiPs  sickness  prevented  his  at- 
tendance. Any  pupil  failing  to  render  sufficient  excuse  for  ab- 
sence or  tardiness,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  such  other  pen- 
alty as  the  teacher,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  principal  or  board, 
shall  deem  proper." 

Though  this  rale  met  with  some  opposition,  it  is  still  enforced, 
and  has  increased  the  attendance  about  forty  per  cent  When  a 
child  is  absent,  a  notification  is  sent  by  a  pupil  who  lives  nearest 
the  home  of  the  absentee,  informing  the  parent  of  his  child's  ab- 
sence. This  notice  is  signed  and  returned  to  the  teacher.  The 
returning  of  the  notification  with  the  parent's  signature,  satisfi^ 
the  teacher  that  the  parent  has  been  duly  notified.  If  the  child 
has  been  absent  three  days  or  tardy  six  times,  a  warning  note  is, 
sent  to  the  parent,  through  the  postofiice.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, it  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  play  truant  without  being 
"found  out." 

Teachers^  Institute.-^Throngh.  the  persevering  energy  of  the 
principal  a  teachers'  institute  has  been  organized,  in  order  that 
the  teaching  in  our  city  schools  might  be  made  more  thorough 
and  efficient,  and  that  all  might  work  in  unison  for  the  same  great 
end.  « 

I  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  county,with  one  or  two  exceptioDS, 
during  the  year,  and  I  find  that  a  visit  from  the  superintendent  is 

fenerally  highly  appreciated  both  by  teacher  and  pupils.  While 
attempt  to  encourage  the  children  by  a  word  of  applause,  I  vge 
upon  the  teacher  tkoroughness^  and  he  seems  to  catch  the  spirit ; 
he  seems  to  realize  the  HACt  that  there  is  an  advance  being  made 
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in  the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  and  that  he  must  put 
forth  eners^j  to  qualify  himself  for  his  work. 

Daring  the  year  we  held  a  teachers'  institute,  which  proved  an 
entire  success.  It  was  held  in  Kane,  and  continued  six  days.  It 
was  attended  by  about  sixty-five  teachers,  and  was  pronounced 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State  by  those  who  have  been  visiting  other 
institutes.  While  upon  this  subject,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  our 
obligations  to  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  Regent  of  the  Industrial 
University ;  W.  H.  Demotte,  A.M.,  of  Jactoonville,  111.,  and  Rev. 
J.  B.  Harrison,  of  Bloomington,  for  their  very  able  and  instruc- 
tive addresses  during  the  session. 


HANCOCK.— Wm.  Gbiffin. 

I  now  make  to  you  mv  written  report.  Not  having  been  able 
to  visit  all  the  sch joU  of  the  coanty  since  taking  the  office  last 
December,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  fully  in  regard  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  county.  Those  visited  range  from  very  good  to  very 
poor.  The  graded  schools  of  this  county  are  doing  good  work, 
and  making  some  advancement  The  schools  of  the  county  are 
more  diversified — some  good,  some  medium,  and  some  very  defi- 
cient in  the  elements  that  it  requires  to  constitute  a  good  school. 
The  great  defect,  at  least  in  my  judgment,  among  the  teachers  of 
this  county,  especially  in  the  country,  is  proper  drill  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  Too  many  seem  to  think  that  they  can  succeed  in  teach- 
ing without  paying  any  attention  to  this  item,  so  necessary  to  all 
successful  teaching.  This,  then,  is  the  great  need  at  present  in 
this  county.  But  while  I  thus  speak  of  ttiis  county,  I  am  sure  that 
through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Batchelder,  the  former  superintendent 
of  this  county,  it  will  compare  with  any  of  the  adjoining  counties 
in  growth  and  prosperity  of  schools.  The  imperfect  preparation 
arises,  I  presume,  from  the  fact  that  teaching  is  made  a  stepping 
stone  to  some  other  calling.  The  gentlemen  make  it  a  means  of 
rising  to  something  more  remunerative,  and  the  ladies  to  the  du- 
ties of  marled  life.  When  the  times  comes  that  teaching  becomes 
a  more  permanent  profession  (and  that  will  be  when  it  is  more  re- 
monerative),  then  will  the  profession  be  elevated,  and  more  good 
be  accomplished  by  the  common  schools.  The  signs  of  the  times, 
I  think,  point  clearly  in  this  direction.  There  is  an  active  demand 
for  good  teachers,  and  willingness  to  pay  fair  wages.  The  first 
need,  then,  of  this  county,  is  more  preparation  for  teaching.  The 
second  great  evil  needing  to  be  remedied,  is  a  multiplicity  of  text- 
books. I  have  noticed,  in  the  same  school  room,  five  series  of 
readers.  This  evil  I  shall  try  to  remove,  through  the  instructions 
of  the  State  Superintendent,  given  in  the  September  number  of 
the  "  Illinois  Teacher, "  1870.  I  hope  thus  to  get  rid  of  this  trou- 
blesome question  and  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  teachers  of  this 
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eonnty.  The  third  evil  is  the  inattention  of  directors.  And  the 
fourth  is  like  unto  it,  the  inattention  of  employees.  The  good 
that  will  be  accomplished  when  all  the  agencies  of  onr  grand  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  work  harmonionsly,  can  not  be  told. 
When  the  State  and  county  superintendents,  the  coun*y  superin- 
tendents and  directors,  directors  and  teachers,  and  teachers  anct 
patrons,  shall  all  do  their  duties  in  harmony,  then  will  the  second 
best  cause  of  the  world  arise  in  her  might  and  spread  light  and 
knowledge  everywhere.  As  all  true  education  must  rest  on  a 
firm  moral  basis,  I  should  regret  very  much  to  see  the  time  come 
when  the  Bible,  the  only  true  standard  of  morals,  should  be  pat 
out  of  the  common  schools.  We  desire  to  see  the  head  educated 
to  think,  the  heart  to  feel,  and  the  body  to  act.  Thus  educating  man 
in  harmony  with  his  whole  nature,  he  will  be  an  honor  to  himself 
and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

We  hold,  in  this  county,  two  institutes  during  the  year,  and 
think  they  are  accomplishing  much  good.  But  the  law  permitting 
teachers  to  attend,  is  rendered  powerless  by  the  directors  employ- 
ing teachers  by  the  day,  or  in  some  other  way  to  save  the  time. 
This  needs  to  be  looked  after  a  little. 


HENDERSON.— E.  P.  Randall. 

The  condition  of  our  schools  is  somewhat  encouraging. 

The  most  of  our  school  houses  are  good,  though  there  are  too 
many  very  poor  ones ;  those,  however,  that  have  been  built  re- 
cently are  mostly  of  good  asize  and  well  arranged. 

Our  teachers'  institute  was  largely  attended  last  winter,  seventy- 
one  teachers  being  present — the  largest  number  that  has  ever 
attended  any  institute  held  in  the  county.  Many  spectators  were 
present  who  took  a  decided  interest  in  the  proceedings ;  and  the 
general  impression  among  the  people  is,  that  the  teachers'  insti- 
^te,  properly  conducted,  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  atten- 
tive teacher.  The  probable  reason  for  the  large  attendance  of 
teachers,  is  the  wise  provision  of  the  school  law  giving  teachers 
their  time  while  attending  the  institute.  I  can  add,  also,  that  the 
time  was  profitably  spent  by  some  of  the  teachers,  at  least ;  for^  in 
visiting  their  schools  this  summer,  I  have  seen  them  practice  with 
good  effect  what  they  learned  there. 

A  word  about  directors:  Some  are  efficient,  working  ones, 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  their  schools,  employing  good  teachers, 
keeping  school  houses  in  good  repair,  etc. ;  but  there  are  very 
many  quite  the  reverse,  for  not  one-half  of  the  schools  iii  the 
county  have  received  what  may  be  termed  a  visit  from  the  direc- 
tors, during  the  last  eight  months,  and  for  how  much  longer  I  am 
unable  to  state.  They  neglect  to  make  their  annual  reports,  and 
township  treasurers  hare  to  guess  at  them.    They  excuse  them- 
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selves  by  saying :  "  I  have  not  time ;  forgot  about  the  report ;  do 
not  get  thanked,  even,  for  what  I  have  done,"  etc.  Now  would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  fewer  directors  and  let  them  be  paid  for  their 
services  ? 

There  are  some  excellent  teachers  in  the  county,  and  room  for 
more^  as  there  is  a  demand  for  good  teachers,  and  fair  wages  of- 
fered ;  for  people  are  learning  by  experience  that,  usually,  cheap 
teachers  are  no  teachers  at  all. 

Much  more  could  be  done  with  uniformity  of  text-books ;  but  I 
think  the  law  should  be  so  changed  that  the  same  kind  of  text- 
books be  used  throughout  the  State ;  and  those  not  complying 
with  it,  forfeit  their  public  money. 


HENRY.— H.  S.  OoMSTooK. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  an  increasing  and  steadily  grow- 
ing interest  among  the  schools  of  this  county.  This  interest  is 
exhibited,  perhaps,  more  in  the  direction  of  the  improvement  of 
Bcdiool  houses,  in  the  increasing  demand  for  good  school  furniture 
and  apparatus,  than  in  any  other.  Neat,  commodious,  and  attract- 
ive buildings  are  rapidly  taking  the  places  of  the  old  dingy,  un- 
furnished and  repulsive  ones.  Teachers  of  a  higher  order  of 
talent  are  in  demand  in  the  best  schools,  and  command  liberal 
wages.  In  some  districts,  however,  teachers  are  sought  after  and 
employed,  without  much  reference  to  their  personal  standing, 
the  great  object  seeming  to  be  to  employ  the  chea/peBt  teachers.  To 
obviate  this  evil,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  we  need  the  in- 
flaence  of  a  good  normal  school  wUkm  our  ovm  limiU.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  county  shares  in  my 
opinion  to  that  extent  that  I  am  confident  of  an  early  establish- 
ment of  it ;  but  that  connty  normal  schools  %oiU  be  established  in 
every  county  in  the  State  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  believe.  As  it  now  is,  althoagh  there  is  a  greater 
number  of  persons  in  the  county  holding  ceitificates  than  there 
are  schools  in  the  county,  yet  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  well  qualir 
fied  teachers. 

Our  county  institute  is  growing  in  interest  and  power,  and  is 
productive  of  much  good.  The  annnal  session  was  attended  by 
one  hundred  and  sixty  members — the  largest  number  ever  assem- 
bled in  the  county — ^and  local  institutes  are  becoming  more  fre- 
quent and  profitable. 

We  now  sustain  201  free  public  schools  in  the  county,  fourteen 
of  which  are  graded  schools.  These,  in  the  main,  are  under  a 
good  and  able  supervision,  and  are  a  credit  to  the  county.  The 
public  schools  of  the  county  are  attended  by  about  12,000  pnpUs^ 
or  an  average  of  about  sixty  pupils  to  each* 
VoL  I-e4 
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There  is  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  towoship  and  district 
school  officers  in  regard  to  the  great  number  of  statistics  required 
to  .be  faroished  in  the  annual  reports  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent. I  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  secure  anything'  like 
full  and  complete  reports ;  however,  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
future,  many  of  these  difficulties  will  be  obviated.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  the  items  required  in  the  present  blanks  could  be 
abridged  in  some  degree,  more  correct  and  valuable  information 
would  be  obtained. 

A  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  school  laws.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  "  free  schools"  should  be  all  that  the  term  im- 
plies ;  that  no  one  should  be  debarred  from  the  benefits  of  the 
public  schools  because  he  happens  to  be  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  has  been  so  unfortunate,  during  this  minority,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education.  I 
regard  the  mmoimvm  limit  of  twenty-one  years  as  being  an  unjust 
discrimination,  and  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  universal 
education. 

We  have,  I  think,  under  the  present  system,  a  superabundance 
of  school  officers.    Three  school  officers  in  each  township,  whose 

Sowers  should  embodv  those  of  the  present  township  trustees  and 
strict  directors,  with  a  provision  for  a  reasonable  remuneration 
for  services  rendered,  and  another  provision  for  strict  accountabil- 
ity, would,  I  believe,  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
system. 

Again,  instead  of  having  three  custodians  of  public  moneys  in 
each  township,  as  under  the  present  system,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  treasurer  of  the  school  fund  should  be  the  custodian  of  all 
township  funds,  including  those  now  held  by  the  supervisor  and 
those  held  by  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  high- 
ways. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  State  Superintendent,  through  the 
columns  of  the  September  number  of  the  "Illinois  Teacher,"  in  re- 
gard to  the  diversity  of  text-books  in  our  schools,  meets  my  hearty 
concurrence.  This  evil  is  one  of  the  most  grevious  with  which  we 
have  to  contend. 


JASPER.— P.  S.  MoLaughlin. 

The  general  educational  interest  in  this  county  is  not  at  all 
flattering.  There  are  no  normal  schools,  either  public  or  private, 
in  this  county — ^neither  are  there  any  students  from  this  county 
attending  normal  schools.  Most  of  the  school  directors  seek  to  hire 
the  cheapest  teachers,  and  those  are  considered  the  cheapest  who 
can  be  hired  for  the  least  money. 
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In  visiting  the  schools  of  this  ooonty,  I  find  that  a  great  ma- 
jority  of  the  school  houses  are  very  poor,  being  nncomfortable, 
and  needing  desks,  blackboards,  and  better  seats  than  slabs  and 
rails  with  pin  legs — to  say  nothing  of  their  destitution  of  other 
school  fixtures  and  apparatus.  There  are  not  to  exceed  twelve 
good  county  school  houses  in  Jasper  county. 

There  has  been  a  manifest  opposition  to  the  holding  of  a  teach- 
ers' institute  in  this  county;  notwithstanding,  by  strenuous  effort, 
and  assistance  of  a  few  enterprising  teachers,  we  organized  a 
teachers'  institute  last  May,  the  second  session  of  which  was  held 
in  ^N^ewton  on  the  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  August  last. 
Our  institute  is  growing  in  interest  and  influence  for  good,  espe- 
cially in  promoting  the  standard  for  teachers.  Our  institute  en- 
rollment numbers  52. 

We  have  a  few  good  teachers  in  this  county,  yet  I  believe  none 
of  them  have  been  educated  at  a  normal  school.  A  large  majority 
of  our  teachers  area  uestion  readers,  and  '"^school  Tceeperi^  rather  than 
school  teachers.  We  hardly  know  to  whom  we  should  charge  this 
withering  educational  fault,  but  believe  it  belongs  to  the  hirers  of 
teachers,  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  true  worth  of  a  good  teacher. 

Directors  in  districts  should  unite  their  aims  and  interests  in 
securing  teachers;  that  poor  teachers  should  not  make  false  repre- 
sentations to  either  director,  or  what  another  has  said,  in  order  to 
secure  a  position  as  teacher. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  educational  interest  is  looking 
up,  and  there  are  many  things  which  lead  us  to  believe  the  future 
will  soon  present  a  glorious  contrast. 

Frequent  demands  are  made  upon  us  for  private  examination 
of  candidates  for  teachers ;  yet  we  endeavor  to  have  all  our  ex- 
aminations public 

We  woula  advise  that  while  the  law  requires  six  months  school 
during  the  year,  that  the  whole  six  months  be  put  in  one  term. 


JEFFEESON.— G.  W.  Johnson. 

The  growing  number  and  size  of  the  farms  in  our  flourishing 
county,  the  many  new  and  splendid  bams,  dwellings,  manufacto- 
ries and  storehouses  which  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn,  together 
with  the  shrill  whistles  of  steam  engines,  heard  in  every  direction, 
all  give  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  number, wealth  and  energy 
of  the  inhabitants  are  increasing.  1  can  have  no  hesitation  m 
eaying  and  seeing  that  this  is  truly  an  enterprising  people. 

And  judging  from  the  best  lights  before  me,  the  general  educa- 
tional progress  in  this  county  is  such  as  to  afford  some  grounds 
for  encouragement.  But  that  there  is  that  degree  of  interest  mani- 
fested by  teachers,  directors  and  parents,  which  the  subject  de- 
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mands,  that  the  sobool  honses  and  fnrnitnre  are  wbat  they  should 
be,  and  that  there  is  not  far  more  darkness,  both  soientifii^ly  and 
morally,  than  onr  privileges  would  justify,  I  must  certainly  deny. 
The  room  for  improvement  is  by  no  means  limited.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  migh^ 
responsibilities  of  my  position,  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  into 
requisition  every  available  means  which  mi^ht  tend  to  increase 
light  and  life,  and  dispel  isci^orance  and  prejudice.  I  came  into 
my  ofBce  late  in  Kovember,  and  although  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  during  the  succeeding  four  and  a  half  mouths, 
visited  every  one  of  the  schools  once,  several  of  them  twice ;  re- 
mained with  each  from  two  or  three  hours,  inspecting  and  assist- 
ing, and  generally  lectured  before  leaving.  Several  of  these 
schools  I  found  had  never  been  visited  by  a  county  saperintend- 
ent  before.  Since  the  beginning  of  April  we  have  held  five  teach- 
ers' institutes,  in  connection  with  public  examinations,  which, 
though  poorly  attended,  have  at  least  served  to  awaken  interest  on 
the  subject,  and  breathe  some  breath  into  several  dry  bones.  Most 
of  those  wishing  certificates,  at  first  preferred  private  examina- 
tions ;  but  by  making  these  very  rigid  and  thorough,  the  choice 
is  in  this  respect  rapidly  changing.  There  is  a  growing  demand 
for  first-grade  teachers,  and  a  constantly  diminishing  one  for  low 
priced  ones,  which  I  consider  at  least  one  favorable  indicadon.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  important  ofSce  of  school  director  is  sadly 
neglected.  Yery  little  attention  is  given  to  selecting  the  most 
suitable  men ;  and  consequently,  when  elected,  thej  often  neglect 
or  fail  to  discbarge  the  plainest  and  most  important  duties  of  the 
ofiice.  It  not  unfreqnently  happens,  that  those  are  chosen  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  and,  oesides,  who  have  no  children  to 
school.  Of  course,  in  such  cases  the  business  is  badly  managed. 
I  make  free  to  call  the  attention  of  all  those  interested,  to  this 
manifest  impropriety,  and  ask  the  avoidance  of  the  evil.  With 
regard  to  teachers,  I  think  our  condition  hopeful.  We  have  this 
fall  a  larger  population  of  first-grade  teachers  than  ever  before; 
while  many  who  a  few  years  since  figured  as  teachers — ^for  they 
could  not  figure  as  mathematicians — have  gone.  Our  township 
treasurers,  with  but  slight  exceptions,  generally  do  their  duty ;  but 
several  of  their  last  annual  reports  were  considerably  tangled. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  funds  could  be  so  distributed,  as 
not  to  come  so  nearly  forcing  the  districts  to  have  all  of  their  six 
months  taught  in  wirUer^  in  order  to  get  a  proportional  share  of 
them,  it  would  be  better.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  about 
all  that  is  distributed  at  all,  is  distributed  in  April,  on  the  schools 
taught  previous  to  that  time ;  of  course  those  taught  after,  get 
none  of  the  funds. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  that  our  prospects, 
though  not  so  flattering  as  could  be  wished,  still  furnish  ground 
for  encouragement;  and  1  hope  that  before  another  report  is  due, 
I  may  be  able  to  note  better  things  for  this  people. 
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JERSEY.— Ohablbb  H.  Knapp. 

Onr  school  laws,  where  understood,  seem  to  work  well.  I  trust 
iLat  our  county  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  educational  mat- 
ters ;  a  lively  interest  seems  to  be  awakened,  and  ever^  district  is 
demanding  good  and  earnest  teachers  ot  known  ability.  Yet  I 
have  to  regret  that  a  large  number  of  children  do  not  attend 
school,  though  the  school  houses  are  conveniently  near.  District 
visitation  by  the  superintendent,  directors  and  parents,  is  produc- 
tive of  good ;  the  children  see  that  they  are  looked  after,  and 
teachers  find  that  they  are  held  to  a  strict  accountability,  and  can- 
not,  if  they  would,  neglect  their  duty. 

As  to  our  institute,  I  have  to  report  an  attempt  and  a  failure. 
We  will  try  again,  for  we  need  the  influence  that  a  good  institute 
would  ezert. 


JoDAVIESS.— G.  W.  Pepooit. 

The  schools  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  this  county,  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Galena,  Dunleith  and  Warren  have  schools 
thoroughly  graded.  Apple  River,  Hanover  and  Nora  have  excel- 
lent grammer  schools. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  county  district  schools,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  in  a  rather  low  condition,  though  gradually  improv- 
ing. The  great  trouble  is  a  too  frequent  change  of  teachers.  We 
cannot  look  for  any  decided  change  for  the  better  until  our  school 
distr  cts  are  consolidated,  so  that  a  sufiScient  salary  can  be  paid  to 
retain  young  men  and  women  of  talent  Now,  teaching  is  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  better. 

We  are  determined,  however,  to  do  the  very  best  we  can  in  this 
county,  and  a  general  interest  is  manifested  to  improve  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  make  them  worthy  the  noble  State  we  are  proud 
to  live  in. 


EL&JfE.— G.  B.  Ohablbs. 

While  a  livelier  interest  is  observable  respecting  education  in 
this  county,  there  is  still,  in  many  localities,  a  damaging  indiflfer- 
«nce  to  the  welfare  of  common  schools.  Judicious  oversight  of 
the  schools  is  much  neglected  by  the  district  directors,  but  all  ad- 
mit that  excellent  schools  result  from  proper  supervision.  The 
diversity  of  schools  may  be  inferred  from  range  of  the  salaries  paid 
teachers  during  past  year — the  minimum  being  nine  dollars  per 
month,  while  two  hundred  and  fifty  is  the  maximum.  Many 
primitive  school  houses  stiil  remain,  as  monuments  of  pioneer 
devotion  to  human  culture.    Other  communities  are  justly  proud 
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of  the  modem  edifices,  commodions  and  attraetiye,  wherein  their 
loved  ones  are  rightly  led  to  hnow^  to  do^  and  to  he.  Ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  seven  scholars  have  been  taught  an  average  of 
ninety-seven  days  each,  by  three  hundred  and  tbrty-nine  teachers 
in  one  hundred  and  forty-six  schools. 

Of  the  multiplicity  of  subjects,  closely  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare of  our  schools,  on  which  considerations  might  be  here  pre- 
sented, it  is  impracticable  to  touch  on  many.  A  few  suggestions 
are  offered  :  Should  not  a  district  attorney  be  required  to  keep  a 
separate  account  with  each  county  in  his  district  ?  Kow,  the  sur- 
plus of  lines  collected  in  o/ir^  county,  may  be  used  to  pay  attorneys' 
fees  in  another.  Thus  the  counties  do  not  have  their  relative 
share  of  the  funds  accruing  irom  fines  for  school  purposes. 

Ought  not  the  nominal  school  year  and  the  statistical  year  to  be 
conterminous  ?  Now  their  discrepance  causes  much  extra  labor. 
Two  sets  of  records,  or  two  balancings  of  accounts  are  necessary 
on  the  part  of  township  treasurers,  because  their  reports  to  school 
trustees  and  to  county  superintendents  do  not  coincide.  Some 
confuse  the  record  year  with  the  school  year  proper.  Make  them 
coincident,  and  you  diminish  the  labor  and  liability  to  err  in  reports. 
The  school  statistics  are  now  required  at  a  busy  season  of  the  ^ear, 
at  least  in  agricultural  communities.  September  Ist  or  April  1st 
would  be  more  convenient  for  Northern  Illinois,  and  perhaps  for 
the  entire  State.  Nearly  all  summer  schools  are  closed  during 
August,  and  winter  terms  end  in  March,  and  the  two  latter  months 
afibrd  more  leisure  for  gathering  statistics  and  making  reports. 

Ought  each  township  to  constitute  a  separate  school  district  ? 
The  present  system  has  mioimized  districts,  until  a  small  county 
has  a  regiment  of  nearly  five  hundred  school  ofiicers,  nine-tenths 
of  whom  receive  no  pecuniary  reward  for  their  services.  One-tifth 
of  the  present  number  of  school  oflBcers  is  amply  suflScient  for 
needs  of  our  schools.  Now,  in  many  districts,  one  director  does 
the  work  of  the  entire  board.  The  largest  districts  have  the  best 
schools.  Several  schools  averaged  less  than  ten  pupils  during 
summer.  This  is  poor  economy,  and  soon  results  in  cheap  teach- 
ers and  poor  schools.  Motives  personal,  rather  than  educational, 
ofteo  determine  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  When  one  board 
engaged  all  the  teachers  for  the  tovm^  there  would,  of  course,  be 
less  opportunity  for  relationship  and  favoritism  to  warp  the  judg- 
ment cf  the  directors.  In  a  system  of  small,  independent  districts, 
a  proper  classification  and  true  gradation  ^  of  scholars  is  really 
impossible.  Economy  and  the  nigh  efficiency  of  our  schools 
demand  larger  districts.  Our  children  may  have  better  teaching, 
and  at  less  expense.  We  are  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  township  boundary  is  the  true  territorial  limit  of  a  school 
di^strict. 

One  township  in  this  county  has  attempted  the  consolidation  of 
all  its  districts  into  one.    Several  union  districts  along  its  border 
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prereot  fall  realization  of  the  system.  The  people  do  not  yet 
fully  nnderstand  its  prospective  benefits.  With  them  the  plan  is 
a  recent  experiment,  resulting  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent system.  Their  school  matters  are  still  in  a  transition  state, 
and  the  time  afforded  has  been  brief  for  developing  the  pecniiar 
excellencies  of  a  township  system.  They  feel  the  infiaence  of  sur- 
rounding towns  which  still  retain  the  old  district  system,  and 
townships,  like  individuals,  dislike  to  be  peculiar.  If  the  system 
were  general  throughout  the  State,  it  would  be  vastly  more  suc- 
cessful. The  main  internal  difficulty  has  arisen  from  taxation. 
The  neighborhoods  which  have  built  themselves  good  school 
houses,  dislike  to  be  taxed  mo  rata  for  school-building  in  other 
sections.  There  is  justice  in  tne  objection,  and  it  should  be  regard- 
ed when  adjusting  the  details  of  the  system. 

Union  districts  on  town  lines  may  present  another  practical 
difficulty.  Mere  aversion  to  change  may,  for  a  time,  prevent  the 
harmonious  working  of  a  new  system,  but  a  good  thing  will  ulti- 
mately be  appreciated.  Initial  difficulties  appear  most  formidable ; 
when  the  system  is  fairly  established,  it  contains  all  the  elements 
of  success.  The  town  directors  would,  of  course,  be  judiciously 
selected,  and  paid  reasonable  compensation.  Competent  local  su- 
pervision, with  uniformity  of  text-books  and  unity  of  plan,  would 
raise  each  township  to  the  dignity  of  a  graded  school. 

Since  the  common  school  is  the  people's  college,  the  highest  mo- 
tives impel  us  to  give  it,  not  only  the  needed  pecuniary  support, 
but  the  nolier  offering  of  experienced  thought  and  moral  culture ; 
thus  meeting  the  demands  of  the  living  present  and  a  noble  fu- 
ture. 


KANKAKEE.— F.  W.  Beecheb. 

The  various  departments  of  business  belonging  to  the  county 
superintendent  have  been  attended  to  with  reasonable  diligence, 
and  with  probable  good  results.  During  the  year  three  teachers' 
institutes  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  tite  county.  The 
sessions  were  a  week  each.  The  provisions  in  the  amendment  to 
the  school  law,  that  teachers  shall  not  lose  time  and  pay  by  attend- 
ing, seems  to  work  well ;  especially  well  in  the  authority  given,  to 
require  punctuality  and  steady  attendance  of  those  professing  to  be 
members  of  the  institute. 

The  condition  of  schools  in  general  is  encouraging.  The  people, 
mostly,  are  generously  inclined  toward  the  children,  as  they  should 
be,  wishing  to  provide  good  school  houses  and  competent  teachers. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  this  general  rule.  The  difficul- 
ties that  lie  in  the  way  of  better  school  management,  seem  to  lie 
chiefly  in  the  apathy  of  the  people,  and  carelessness  of  directors. 
There  are  so  many  charged  with  the  business  of  attending  to 
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school  basiness,  that  it  is  difficnlt  and  sometimes  impossible  to  get 
anythiog  done — it  seeming  to  be,  according  to  this  phase  of  human 
nature,  the  more  hands,  the  less  work.  It  would  be  worth  the 
trial  to  see  if  fewer  responsible  ones,  with  larger  responsibility, 
would  not  accomplish  more.  I  know  of  one  district  whore  foar 
notices  of  election  of  directors  were  successively  pasted,  and  not 
enough  gathered  to  warrant  the  holding  of  the  election,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  two  or  three  who  gathered  together.  The  results  of 
the  multiplicity  of  school  book  series,  are  simply  deplorable.  Uni- 
formity,  even  with  not  the  very  best  series,  would  be  better  than 
diversity.  In  one  school  I  found  six  scholars  in  geography,  and 
six  different  books :  consequently  there  were  six  classes  with  one 
in  a  class. 

I  find  little  or  no  sesthetic  taste  in  school  houses,  rooms  an  d 
grounds.  Carelessness  is  poor  economy,  parsimony  is  unthrift. 
It  would  be  a  good  sign  to  see  the  school  house  well  painted,  far- 
nished  with  good  bUnds,  curtains  and  school  furniture;  trees 
growing  in  the  yard.  Such  sights,  however,  are  rare.  The  school 
nouses,  for  reasons  of  economy,  are  mostly  too  small,  and  with  no 
provision  for  ventilation  in  winter,  except  by  the  cracks.  In  this 
respect  the  worse  the  school  house  the  better  for  the  scholars,  for 
those  which  are  tight  and  crackless  are  fearfully  destructive  by 
devitalized  air.  Children  instinctively  respect  attention  paid  to 
them  and  their  wants.  If  they  are  considered  not  too  unimportant 
for  good  school  houses,  and  nice  school  furniture  and  equipment, 
they  will  respond  by  being  good  enough  to  take  care  of  them. 
Contrast  the  care  shown  respectively  for  the  old  style  plank  desks 
and  benches,  which  were  got  np  on  the  principle  of  supplying 
abundant  whittling  timber,  and  the  graceful  and  convenient  school 
furniture  of  to-day. 

These  things  have  been  said  before,  and  doubtless  better  said, 
but  in  school  matters  there  seems  such  unwillingness  to  learn,  that, 
as  the  prophet  of  old  said  of  the  children  of  Israel,  "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  was  unto  them  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept; line  upon  line,  line  upon  line ;  here  a  little  and  there  a  lit- 
tle."   So  these  thipgs  must  be  much  repeated. 


KENDALL.— J.  K.  Mabshall. 

The  schools  in  Kendall  county  are,  in  the  main,  doing  well. 
Since  I  have  been  superintendent  it  has  been  a  hobby  with  me  to 
instill  into  the  minds  of  school  officers,  teachers  and  children,  the 
idea  that  a  school  house  and  grounds  should  be  as  pleasantly  deco- 
rated as  their  homes ;  that  a  good  part  of  our  lives  is  spent  in  the 
school  room,  and  all  the  appointments  as  to  interior  furnishing  aud 
exterior  adornment  are  as  esential  to  the  school  as  the  improve- 
ments about  the  homes  we  love  so  well.    I  am  happy  to  say  that 
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my  labors  iti  this  direction  are  being  rewarded.  I  have  made  it  a 
point  the  past  year  to  publish  an  account  of  my  school  visitations 
in  the  county  paper,  showing  up  the  districts  just  as  they  were : 
praising  where  praise  was  meet — censuring  where  censure  was 
deserved.  Our  people  have  taken  this  in  the  best  of  spirit,  and 
we  already  see  the  improvement  being  made.  Houses  are  being 
repaired  and  painted,  suitable  seats  and  desks  introduced,  fences 
pat  up,  shade  trees  set  out,  and  many  minor  things  for  the  better 
being  done.  I  hope  in  my  next  report  to  tell  you  of  the  neatest 
houses  and  grounds  for  school  purposes  in  the  otate.  Many  of  our 
people  demand  a  uniformity  ot  text-books  throughout  the  county, 
so  that  when  they  move  from  one  district  to  another  they  will  not 
have  to  buy  new  sets  of  books  for  three  or  four  children.  How 
can  we  arrive  at  this  end  ?  We  believe  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem throughout  the  State  would  be  of  great  benent  to  parents  and 
children. 

The  labors  of  the  county  superintendency  are  not  appreciated 
by  all.  Many  think  it  a  waste  of  money  to  employ  a  man  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools,  thinking,  doubtless,  the  schools 
need  no  supervision.  But  I  have  more  calls  from  the  directors 
and  teachers  to  visit  schools  in  the  county  than  our  supervisors 
care  to  pay  for.  Whatever  may  be  said,  however,  I  know  the 
visits  of  the  snperintendents  are  conducive  of  good  to  most  of  the 
schools.  The  teachers  strive  for  better  discipline  and  more  sjstem 
in  the  movement  of  classes,  when  they  feel  that  any  moment  their 
work  may  be  inspected  by  the  school  oflScer. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  school  affairs  that  should  be  remedied — 
that  is  the  district  system  of  government.     In  many  districts  di- 
rectors  work  together  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school — ^in  others 
men  are  put  into  office  who  pay  heavv  taxes,  have  no  children  to 
send  to  the  district  school,  and  who  by  their  indifference  injure 
the  common  school  systeuL      Teachers  are  not  engaged  in  these 
districts  for  the  good  they  can  do,  but  for  the   "cheapness"  with 
which  they  will  "run"  a  six  months'  school.    Then,  agiair,  a  direc- 
tor or  two  will  be  elected  who  cares  nothing  for  the  school,  and 
one  man  will  be  allowed  to  conduct  affairs  to  suit  himself,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  district.     I  have  been  to  school  meetings  where 
half  a  dozen  persons  would  elect  a  board  of  directors,  and  they 
woald  have  to  canvass  among  themselves  as  to  whom  they  could 
prevail  upon  to  take  the  position.    This  is  wrong — the  office  of 
school  director  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  responsible  one,  as  it 
really  is,  and  be  given  to  working  men — not  to  any  one  who  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  it.      Our  teachers  are  migratory — here 
to-day,  gone  to-morrow.     But  few  teach  more  than  one  term  in  a 
district,  and  then  a  new  one  of  different  temperament,  new  ideas 
of  discipline,  and  a  different  system  of  teaching,  who  puts  the 
papil  back  at  numeration  and  goes  on  to  fractions — ^the  same  to  be 
done  again  when  a  new  term  and  a  new  teacher  begins.    We  have, 
Vol.  I— 64i 
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howerer,  a  few  teachere  who  love  the  profession,  who  are  doing 
nobly  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  these  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  indebted  for  the  well-being  of  so  many  of  our  schools. 
After  being  another  year  in  the  business,  I  hope  to  forward  you 
a  more  specific  report  for  1871. 


KNOX.— F.  OHBISTLiOTB. 

Since  entering  npon  the  duties  of  my  office,  eight  months  ago, 
considerable  effort  has  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  pnb- 
lic  schools  in  this  county.  Owing  to  the  short  time  engaged  in 
this  new  field  of  labor,  my  experience  can  not  be  otherwise  than 
limited ;  yet  I  have  studiously  endeavored  to  comprehend  the  the- 
ory of  our  system,  its  defects,  as  well  as  its  capabilities.  I  was 
not  long  in  comprehending  the  vastness  of  the  field,  and  the  mul« 
tiplicities  of  duties  demanded  at  the  hands  of  a  county  superintend- 
ent I  was  obliged  to  divest  myself  of  all  incumbrances,  and 
devote  all  my  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  the  performance  of 
the  duties  pertaining  to  my  office ;  thus  entering  the  field  with  a 
determination  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  promote  the  common  cause 
of  education. 

Since  December  1st,  1869,  I  have  visited  152  schools,  some  of 
fhem  twice,  besides  attending  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  and 
necessary  office  work.    In  the  visitation  of  schools  I  spent  not  less 
than  three  hours  in  each  school,  and  in  quite  a  number  (where  I 
thought  it  necessary)  I  labored  all  day.     I  herewith  append  man- 
ner of  proceediog  in  these  school  visits.    In  coming  into  a  district, 
my  first  effort  is  to  find  the  directors,  all  of  them  if  time  permits, 
and  request  their  attendance  at  the  school  house,  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  that,  during  the'winter  months,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
securing  the  attendance  of  directors  in  almost  every  district.      In 
entering  the  school  room  I  first  take  a  seat,  quietly  observing  the 
order  and  system,  and  the  general  workings  of  the  school,  man- 
ners and  methods  adopted  by  the  teacher;  after  which  I  take 
charge  of  the  school,  hearing  recitations  as  they  come  in  regular 
order,  and  frequently  engage  all  the  school  in  an  energetic  drill 
npon  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  letters,  an  exercise  in  singing 
or  physical  training,  in  which  the  scholars  invariably  would  take 
great  interest  and  delight,  especially  in  schools  where  such  exer- 
cises were  almost  entireiy  unknown.    Concluding  with  remarks  to 
the  children,  in  which  I  take  occasion  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  regular  attendance,  industry  and  order  in  the  school, 
the  importance  of  obtaining  an  education,  the  evil  results  of  igno- 
rance and  the  necessity  of  obeying  parents  and  teachers.     I  never 
fSailed  in  gaining  the  attention  of  the  children.      Thus  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  words  of  commendation,  encouragement  and 
admonition  to  a  large  number  of  children,  and  I  trust  not  alto- 
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gether  in  vain.  If  anything  was  necessary  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  scholars,  the  attention  of  the  directors  was 
called  to  it,  and  they  were  requested  to  make  the  school  room 
pleasant  and  attractive  to  the  children.  It  affords  me  much  plea- 
sare  to  know,  that  in  the  intercourse  with  teachers,  scholars,  airec^ 
tors  and  parents,  I  have  their  hearty  co-operation  and  encoarage- 
ment.  I  conld  with  propriety  mention  some  schools  that,  indeed; 
come  np  to  a  standard  of  order  and  discipline  and  a  manifest  pro^ 
liciency  in  the  branches  taught,  that  is  highly  commendable  to 
their  faithful  teachers. 

There  are  nine  graded  schools  in  the  county,  viz :  Galesburg, 
North  Abingdon,  South  Abingdon,  Knoxville,  Maquon,  Yates 
City,  Wataga,  Oneida,  Altona.  As  an  evidence  of  the  good  con- 
dition and  prosperity  of  these  schools,  and  of  the  faithfd  and  en- 
ergetic efforts  put  forth  on  the  part  of  these  teachers,  thev  are 
most  all  retainea  for  the  next  year.  This  is  as  it  should  be :  a 
poor  teacher  cannot  be  dismissed  too  soon ;  but  a  faithful  and  com- 

Setent  teacher  should  be  encouraged,  by  the  offer  of  a  fair  and  suf- 
cient  salary,  to  remain. 

Of  the  192  school  houses  in  the  county,  about  one-half  are  good 
and  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  about  one-fourth,  by  suit- 
able repairs,  can  be  made  comfortable,  and  about  one-fourth  ought 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground  and  replaced  by  new  ones.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  the  coming  winter  will  remind  many  of  the  necessity  of 
building  new  and  comfortable  school  houses.  The  most  of  our 
school  houses  are  provided  with  suitable  desks  and  seats,  while 
Bome,  to  judge  from  theif  appearance,  are  not  intended  for  the 
present  generation,  for  if  a  Kentucky  giant  was  seated  on  them  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  touch  bottom  with  his  toes.  I  have 
on  several  occasions  severely  criticised  directors  for  thus  punishing 
the  smaller  scholars,  suspending  them  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
floor,  and  thereby  inflicting  a  serious  injury.  These  seats  are  pro- 
vided with  a  view  to  accommodate  adults  for  occasional  meetings, 
and  that  anvtbing  is  good  enough  for  children.  A  few  school 
houses  have  oeen  reseated,  throwing  out  the  old  torture  boxes,  for 
neat  and  comfortable  seats.  A  goedly  number  of  school  houses 
are  provided  with  suitable  apparatus,  outline  maps,  charts,  and  a 
fiufficient  black-board,  to  the  great  convenience  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  however,  that  in  some  instances 
these  maps  and  charts,  so  generously  provided  by  the  directors, 
are  shamefully  abused  by  stopping  up  holes  in  the  windows,  and 
being  suspended  for  curtains  to  keep  out  the  sun ;  and  in  some 
school  houses  I  found  them  lying  m  the  corner,  like  so  many 
worthless  rags,  covered  with  dirt  and  dust.  In  some  houses  1 
found  these  maps  and  charts  neatly  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  the 
globe  and  other  apparatus  conspicuously  displayed,  but  never  any 
reference  made  to  them  by  the  teacher,  the  same  as  if  they  were 
not  there,  merely  occupying  the  place  as  ornaments.    Indeed^  it 
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jfi  very  desirable  fhat  eyery  school-room  should  he  oompletelj  sap- 
plied  with  apparatus,  maps  and  charts,  and  that  every  teacher 
should  know  how  to  ase  them  saecessfiilly. 

There  is  a  goodly  number  well  qualified  and  in  every  respect 
competent  teachers  in  this  county,  laboring  zealously,  feithfuUy 
and  successfully  in  the  cause  of  education.  But  these  are  in  the 
minority ;  the  larger  portion  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  so 
much  desired.  It  seems  to  me  a  gross  error  has  been  committed 
in  licensing  so  many  young,  inexperienced  boys  and  girls  (who 
ought  to  go  to  school  themselves)  to  assume  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  teacher ;  failing  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
and  thinking  by  following  the  regular  routine  of  hearing  recita- 
tions and  occupying  the  chair  six  hours  through  the  day,  comprises 
their  whole  duty.  With  this  state  of  affairs,  in  many  localities, 
children  are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  being  deprived  of 
that  education  which  they  so  much  need,  and  whicn  our  present 
Uberd  school  system  vouchsafes  to  all.  In  my  school  visitations  I 
found  many  teachers  whose  scholastic  attainments  were  respectable 
and  sufficient,  who  nevertheless  utterly  failed  as  instructors.  Their 
Hianner  is  mechanical,  like  the  operations  of  a  machine  or  the  turn- 
ing of  a  crank.  The  daily  routine  of  the  school  room  is  regularly 
and  punctually  gone  through  with,  the  lessons  are  required  to  be 
memorized,  and  somewhat  accurately  recited ;  but  the  mind  is  not 
aroused,  no  thoughts  awakened.  Such  teaching  is  indeed  a  sad 
waste  of  time.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  a  degree  of  indo- 
lence on  the  part  of  some  teachers ;  comment  upon  such  is  hardly 
necess^,  only  to  say  the  sooner  we  riddourselves  of  them  the  bet- 
ter. We  want  thorough,  faithful  and  energetic  workers  in  the 
school  room.  The  majority  of  unsuccessful  teachers  fail  in  point 
of  government ;  a  lacJk  of  order,  system  and  discipline.  Much 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  earnestly  desired. 

There  are  three  things  that  act  as  powerful  drawbacks,  and  re- 
tard the  interest  and  progress  of  many  of  our  schools,  which  can 
not  be  attributed  to  the  teachers,  neither  have  they  the  power  to 
iremedy  the  same.  I  refer  first  to  irregularity  of  attendance.  It 
is  very  perplexing  to  the  faithful  teacher,  who  manifests  a  degree 
of  pride  in  advancing  his  or  her  class,  to  see  one  absent  every  day. 
It  has  not  been  unfrequent,  while  visiting,  that  the  teacher  would 
make  excuses  and  say, ''  My  best  scholars  are  not  here  to-day  I'^ 
thus  seriously  complaining  of  irregular  attendance.  This  is  truly 
embarrassing  to  the  teacher.  Parents  do  not  realize  the  necessity 
of  sending  meir  children  to  school  every  day ;  nothing  but  sick- 
ness or  some  unavoidable  circumstance  should  cause  scholars  to 
stay  out  of  school.  Secondly,  an  insufficient  supply  of  text-books. 
I  have  frequently  witnessed  two,  and  sometimes  three,  scholars 
studying  out  of  one  book.  In  this  respect  parents  are  at  fault,  not 
realizing  the  wants  of  their  children,  thus  depriving  them  of  an 
education.    Thirdly,  a  lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books.    In  my 
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opinion  this  is  the  most  serious  drawback  of  any.  What  can  we 
expect  of  a  teacher  in  a  room  with  from  forty  to  fifty,  and  some- 
times more  scholars,  with  classes  in  McGiiSey's,  Wilson's  and 
Sanders'  readers,  with  Bay's  and  Robinson's  arithmetics,  Pinneo's 
and  Clark's  grammar  and  Monteith's  and  Mitchell's  geographies  ? 
Even  the  best  of  our  teachers,  under  such  circumstances,  accom- 
plish but  little.  May  the  time  soon  come  when  this  obstacle  shall 
be  removed  ;  and  I  most  earnestly  call  apon  parents  and  directors 
to  use  their  influence  in  eradicating  this  monstrous  drawback  from 
our  schools.  If  necessary,  directors  should  use  their  authority,  in 
this  respect,  by  saying  what  kind  of  text-books  shall  be  used. 

Another  serious  drawback  is  the  apparent  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  directors.  Some  seem  to  think  if  they  engage  the 
cheapest  teachers,  receive  schedules  and  give  orders  on  treasurers, 
it  is  all  that  ought  to  be  required  of  them.  Thus  teachers  and  schol- 
ars are  left,  uninterrupted,  to  manage  matters  and  things  as  seem- 
eth  best  to  them.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  even  good  teachers 
become  careless  and  indifferent,  knowing  that  nobody  cares  or  even 
looks  after  them.  There  are,  of  course,  some  noble  exceptions ; 
many  take  a  decided  interest,  regarding  it  not  only  as  a  dntv,  but 
deeming  it  a  privilege  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  schools,  by 
ffequently  visiting  and  supplying  everything  needful  for  the  con- 
venience, comfort  and  advancement  of  the  scholars.  In  this  con- 
nection I  remind  boards  of  directors  that  it  is  their  duty  to  know 
persons  teaching  their  schools  are  in  possession  of  *a  legal  certifi- 
cate from  the  county  superintendent.  Althoagh  the  law  makes  it 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  exhibit  their  certificate  when 
making  application  for  schools,  yet  they  often  disregard  the  re- 
qairements  of  the  law  in  this  respect.  In  my  visits  I  found  quite 
a  number  teaching  without  a  certificate.  Two  or  three  had  made 
no  application,  the  rest  had  passed  an  examination,  but  failed  on 
account  of  incompetency,  nevertheless  persisting  in  teaching  the 
school  engaged  at  all  hazards,  and  in  two  or  three  districts  direc- 
tors encouraged  them  in  so  doing,  promising  that  they  would  pay 
them  out  of  their  own  pockets.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  les- 
sons some  of  these  teachers  learned  was  severe,  but  just.  The 
schools  thus  taught  are  unlawful  and  can  not  be  reported,  nor  can 
a  teacher  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fund,  neither  can  a  district 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  school  fund,  unless  six 
months'  lawful  school  has  been  taught.  Directors  and  teachers 
will  please  take  notice  that  the  law  in  this  respect  must  be  com- 
plied with. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  perplexities  and  hindrances  still  exist, 
it  is  also  true  that  many  noble  efforts  are  being  put  forth  by  thor- 
ough, energetic  and  "live"  men  to  advance  the  cause  of  education, 
and  elevate  the  standard  of  our  schools.  I  refer  with  pleasure  to 
our  "county  institute,"  a  permanent  organization,  which  convenes 
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semi-anDually.  It  is  almost  nniyersally  regarded  as  the  most  ef- 
fective agency  to  build  up  the  cause  of  our  common  schools. 

The  institute  held  in  Altona,  last  April,  was  a  decided  success, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  besides  many  friends  to  the 
cause,  being  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were  ably  conducted, 
and  well  received.  Can  any  rational  being  fail  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  derived,  and  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  the 
strength  of  an  organized  body  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  earnest,  faithful  teachers,  all  banded  together  in  one  com- 
mon cause,  to  advance  the  educational  interest  of  their  county  ! 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  that  old  fogyismis  losing  ground. 
The  idea  of  constructing  schools  on  a  close  nsted,  ten-cent  princi- 
ple is  simply  ridiculous.  With  occasional  exceptions,  districts  are 
calling  for  a  better  class  of  teachers.  The  impression  is  steadily 
gaining  ground  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  employ  a  poor  teacher  in- 
stead of  a  good  one,  because  he  can  be  had  for  a  few  dollars  lees 
per  month. 

LAKE.— Bybon  L.  Carr. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  a  marked  improvement  in  the  schools 
and  school  facilities  of  this  county  since  my  last  report.  G-ene- 
rally  speaking,  our  citizens  are  "up  to  the  times,"  and  it  is  highly 
encouraging  to  note  the  improyement  that  is  going  on.  During 
the  past  year  we  have  bad  more  really  excellent  schools  than  ever 
before  since  I  have  had  the  honor  to  superintend  them,  and  the 
indications  are  that  the  high  standard  reached  will  not  be  lowered. 
Eleven  new  school  houses,  erected  during  one  year,  at  a  cost  of 
over  forty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  a  small  county  like  this,  bear 
evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  our  people,  and  the  thorough  and 
eflScient  work  performed  in  our  schools  testifies  to  the  capability 
of  our  teachers. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  perfect  success  is  tardiness  and  irrega- 
lar  attendance,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that,  while  our  tax- 
payers will  appropriate  liberally  for  the  building  of  houses  and 
the  maintenance  of  schools,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  bring  indi- 
vidual patrons  to  see  the  importance  of  regular  and  jnmctual 
attendance. 

Our  school  law  needs  some  reyision,  and,  as  requested,  I  will 
suggest  a  few  points  where  improvement  can  be  made :  A  very 
intelligent  man  said  to  me  lately,  ^^  Our  school  law  is  like  an  old 
coat  that  has  been  patched  up  till  you  can  hardly  tell  what  the 
original  cloth  was;  we  have  had  amendments  and  changes  until 
it  would  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  tell  what  the  law  is." 

What  the  law  needs  first  is  a  thorough  revision,  and  allow  me 
to  remark  that,  after  the  law  is  once  formed  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  people  passably  well,  the  less  it  is  tampered  with  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  practical  working  of  it 
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2d.  I  think  I  am  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority 
of  my  constitnentB  when  I  say  that  some  system  of  appeals  shoald 
be  adopted  from  the  action  of  school  directors  and  trustees.  I 
have  before  me  a  communication  from  one  of  this  county's  beet 
men,  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  law  in  all  its  bearings, 
urging  the  necessity  of  some  change  in  this  regard.  Speaking  of 
the  action  of  directors,  he  says  :  *'  I  have  in  my  mind  at  this  mo- 
ment a  worthy  and  intelligent  man  who  wishes  to  get  permission 
from  the  directors  to  send  to  another  school,  easier  of  access, 
where  his  children  can  have  congenial  society,  and  vastly  greater 
moral  and  intellectual  privileges.  His  request  is  permptorily 
refused,  with  the  remark :  ' Tou  can  send  your  children  where 
you  please,  and  pay  your  own  bills,  but  we  want  your  money.' 
And  why  was  his  request  refused  ?  Because  the  law  contradicts 
its  fundamental  principle,  and  places  it  in  the  power  of  three  men 
to  act  with  an  exclusive  view  to  their  own  selfish  pecuniary  in- 
terest." 

The  suggestion  of  the  above  communication  is,  that  an  appeal 
should  lie  in  all  cases  from  the  action  of  directors  to  the  trustees, 
and  from  them  to  the  county  superintendent.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  I  am  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  some  appeal  should  lie  from  the  action  of  trustees 
in  the  matter  of  district  boundaries. 

8d.  I  would  propose  that  there  be  only  one  school  director  in 
each  district  instead  of  three,  and  that  there  be  an  educational 
test  that  might  be  applied  to  him. '  The  matter  of  an  educational 
test  for  county  superintendents  of  schools  has  been  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  I  think  no  one  will  dispute  that  there  should  be  one. 

4th.  Concerning  teachers'  certificates,  I  would  propose  that 
there  be  three  grades — the  third  to  require  the  same  qualifications 
as  the  present  second,  to  be  valid  for  one  term  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict ;  the  second  to  require,  in  addition,  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  the  elements  of  civil  government,  valid  the  same  as  at  present ; 
and  the  first  grade  to  require,  in  addition  to  the  second,  algebra 
and  natural  philosophy.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  requirements 
for  first  grade  certificates  ought  to  embrace  at  least  those  above 
mention^,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  higher  attainments  and 
a  more  extended  culture;  and  it  would  also  seem  that  the  diifer- 
ence  now  existing  between  the  requirements  for  a  first  grade 
county  certificate  and  a  State  certificate  is  not  such  as  would  be 
found  in  a  thorough  and  symmetrical  grade,  of  which,  I  presume, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  establish. 

6rh.  I  would  recommend  that  the  school  year  commence  on  the 
first  of  October,  and  for  this  reason :  Nearly  all  our  district  schools 
commence  the  summer  term  about  the  first  of  June,  and  the  school 
jear  at  present  obliges  all  those  teachers  to  make  out  and  file  their 
schedules  during  the  continuance  of  the  term. 

It  is  extremely  difiicult  for  treasurers  to  obtain  schedules  in 
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time  for  their  reports,  as  teachers  generally  file  bat  one  schedale, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  term. 


LaSALLE. — Geo.  S.  Wbdgwood. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  schools  of 
LaSalle  county : 

Last  spring  we  held  a  county  institute,  dividing  it  into  sections, 
continuing  one  week  in  each  of  four  diflferent  towns,  to  suit  the 
teachers  c?  the  county.  We  think  this  plan  much  better  for  us, 
in  a  large  county,  than  to  hold  it  in  one  place,  and  for  one  week. 
Our  attendance  was  more  than  double  that  of  any  previous  insti- 
tute, owing  chiefly  to  the  convenience  of  the  points  at  which  the 
iuBtitute  was  held. 

The  school  officers  of  this  county  are  disposed  to  retain  the  old 
teachers  as  far  as  practicable,  the  good  effect  of  which  is  apparent. 
Teachers*  clubs  are  held  nearly  every  Saturday  in  some  parts  of 
our  county,  and  the  effect  of  these  clubs  upon  those  teachers  who 
attend  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  frequent  teachers'  meetings. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the  schools  of  this  county  are  pros- 
pering as  well  as  can  be  expected.  The  school  buildings  are  gene- 
rally good,  and  some  of  them  are  very  fine.  Some  trouble  has 
been  experienced  by  persons  engaging  schools  and  delaying  to 
make  application  for  certificates  until  a  day  or  two  before  the 
school  should  commence ;  and  then,  by  failing  to  receive  certifi- 
cates,  driving  the  directors  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  procure  an- 
other teacher.  We  have  partially  corrected  this,  by  keeping  a 
supply  of  applications  for  schools  constantly  on  hand,  and  thereby 
knowing  where  to  find  good  teachers  at  short  notice. 

The  wages  of  teachers  in  this  county  are  as  good  as  any  county 
in  the  State ;  and  school  officers  are  beginning  to  feel  that  a  few 
dollars  per  month  between  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher  should  not 
be  considered. 


LAWRENCE.— Ozt^  V.  Smfth. 

In  reference  to  the  schools  of  Lawrence  county  I  cannot  say  that 
there  has  been  any  radical  change  since  I  have  filled  the  office  of 
county  superintendent,  yet  I  notice  a  gradual  improvement.  In 
the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  county  the  educational  in- 
terest is  advancing  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  teachers.  The 
former  are  beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
common  school  system,  from  the  advantage  that  their  grown-up 
children  possess  over  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  The  latter, 
taking  courage  fronfi  the  interest  manifested  by  their  employers, 
are  striving  to  improve  on  what  they  already  consider  good.    As 
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to  baildings  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  all  over  the  country. 
Even  in  districts  that  a  few  years  since  could  not  sustain  school 
for  SIX  months  during  the  year,  the  old  twelve  by  sixteen  log  cabins 
are  being  pulled  down,  and  neat  frame  houses  erected  in  their 
stead.      There  is,  however,  in  this  county,  so  far  as  the  rural  dis- 
tricts are  concerned,  a  great  drawback  to  education.    The  lands 
are  new,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  are  poor,  hence  they  can- 
not afford  to  employ  first  grade  teachers.    The  teacher  who  can 
get  forty-five  or  fifty  dollars  per  month  elsewhere,  can  not  be  in- 
duced to  engage  in  those  back  districts  for  twenty  five.    There- 
fore, as  is  the  case  in  most  instances,  the  advancement  of  education 
will  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  country.    There  are  compara- 
tively few  teachers  in  the  county  holding  first  grade  certificates. 
I  think  there  should  be  at  least  another  grade  of  certificates.    It 
is  very  discouraging  to  a  teacher  who  cannot  quite  fill  the  require- 
ments requisite  for  a  first  grade,  to  find  himself  on  a  level  with 
him  who  has  barely  managed  to  procure  the  second  grade.     And, 
in  many  instances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  the  second  grade 
in  order  to  supply  a  vacancy,  when  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  applicant  would  be  rejected.     In  such  cases,  it  would  be  far 
better  if  superintendents  had  the  power  to  grant  certificates  during 
that  particular  term  of  school,  for  that  particular  school.    The 
special  object  of  my  visit  to  schools  during  the  last  year,  has  been 
to  try  to  induce  teachers  to  place  more  reliance  on  their  own 
knowledge,  and  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  text-books  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  pupils,  a  fault  too  common  with  our  teachers. 
By  demonstrating,  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  done  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  this  respect.      A  teachers'  institute  would  be  of  great 
value  toward  improving  our  teachers,  yet  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  organizinc:  one.    Although  the  legislature  has  held  out  liberal 
inducements  to  teachers  in  this  respect,  many  of  the  people  look 
upon  it  as  a  waste  of  the  teacher's  time  to  quit  his  school  and  spend 
a  week,  in  what  they  term  colluding  together  for  the  purpose  of 
raisincr  teachers'  wages,  without  commensurate  advantage  to  the 
people.     Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  education,  some  members 
of  our  board  of  supervisors  incline  to  this  opinion.    One  or  two  of 
theoi  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  unfavorable  to  our  com- 
mon school  system.  Under  this  state  of  case,  as  a  matter  of  course 
ail  applications  for  an  appropriation  by  the  board  of  supervisors, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  sustaining  a  teachers'  institute,  are  in  vain. 
Teachers  are  generally  poor,  and  to  assemble  at  any  one  point  in  the 
county  and  remain  for  a  week  at  a  time,  they  must  necessarily  incur 
Bome  expense.  They  do  not  feel  like  doing  so,  when  they  feel  that 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  will  not  be  ravorably  received  by  the 
people.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  school  law  should  be  so  changed  as 
to  make  the  first  of  September  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  in- 
stead of  the  first  of  October,  as  it  now  stands,  for  the  reason,  that 
in  order  to  have  a  six  months'  school  during  the  fall  and  winter 
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months,  as  is  common  in  this  county,  the  school  must  be  kept 
through  March,  which  is  generally  very  unfavorable  for  schools  on 
account  of  bad  roads  and  ill  health.  Schools  run  down  to  nearly 
nothing  during  this  month,  and  money  expended  for  school  par- 
poses  during  this  month  brings  but  a  feeble  return, whereas  if  our 
schools  were  to  open  on  the  first  of  September  they  would  be  as 
well  attended  during  the  first  month  as  during  the  following  five 
months,  as  the  weather  is  generally  more  favorable  for  sehools 
during  the  month  of  September  than  during  the  month  of  March. 
It  would  also  give  township  treasurers  more  time  in  the  spring  to 
get  the  funds  ready  for  distribution.  In  conclusion,  let  me  state 
that  in  making  this  report  I  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  con- 
dition of  the  educational  department  of  the  county  as  clearly  aa 
possible,  without  going  into  detail.  Realizing  fully  the  fact,  that, 
with  reference  to  education,  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be,  I 
feel  confident  that  we  are  gradually  improving. 


LIVINGSTON.— H.  H.  Hill. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  a  steady  and  sure  improve- 
ment in  the  schools  of  this  county.  There  seems  to  be  a  grow^ing 
interest  among  school  officers,  parents  and  children.  There  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  best  teachers,  and  a  willingness  to  pay 
fair  prices  for  talent  Oheap  teachers  are  not  inquired  after.  For 
the  last  year,  I  have  been  devoting  my  attention,  mainly,  to  a  bet- 
ter classification,  or  grading,  of  the  county  schools,  and  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  We  have  now,  in  the  main,  comfor- 
table school  houses,  good  teachers,  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in 
each  school,  a  proper  and  almost  uniform  classitication  throughout 
the  county,  and  a  good  degree  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  system. 
In  addition,  our  institute  is  well  attended  and  sustained.  Since  it 
was  organized,  five  years  ago,  its  sessions  have  been  held  re^pi- 
larly,  twice  each  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred 
and  three.  Our  institute  is  entirely  independent  and  selt-sustain- 
ing,  the  teachers  not  only  paying  all  of  their  traveling,  board  and 
other  expenses,  but  contributing  sufficiently  to  defray  the  necee- 
Bary  expenses  of  the  sessions,  without  asking  appropriations  of 
county  authorities.  Still  there  remains  one  thing,  in  this  and 
every  other  county  in  the  State,  that  must  perplex  every  teacher 
and  superintendent — the  evil  of  absenteeism.  We  flatter  ourselves 
in  this  county  that  we  have  overcome  every  obstacle  as  it  has  pre- 
sented itself,  but  now  our  attention  is  directed  to  this  seeming  last 
one,  and,  as  the  law  is  now  framed,  we  stand  before  this  utterly 
helpless.  Although  our  schools  are  supported  six  to  ten  months  in 
the  year,  the  figures  show  that  on  an  average  each  child  in  Liv- 
ingston county  of  school  age  receives  not  more  than  sixty -five  days 
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inc'trnction  in  tbe  year.  This  calculation  inclndes  village  schools, 
where  the  attendance  is  the  most  regular.  Excluding  the  village 
schools  the  showing  would  be  still  more  unfavorable.  Even  this 
is  better  than  the  average  of  the  State  in  1868,  which  was  only  an 
average  yearly  attendance  of  fifty-four  days.  The  evil  does  not 
stop  with  the  loss  of  the  money  involved,  for  in  the  breaking  up 
of  recitations  and  classes  is  the  greatest  evil.  In  a  class  of  a  half 
dozen,  if  one  member  absent  himself  a  few  days,  while  the  class 
is  studying  some  important  priuciple,  on  which  his  comprehension 
of  much  that  follows  depends,  the  balance  of  the  class  must  either 
wait  for  bis  return  or  he  must  grope  in  darkness  to  the  end  of  the 
terra.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil — compulsory  attendance — ^is 
not  in  our  hands.  Possibly  we  are  not  prepared  for  such  a  law, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  success.  I  would  propose  that  a  law  be  passed  compelling 
the  attendance  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thir- 
teen— except  such  as  are  physically  or  mentally  disqualified — for 
five  mouths  in  the  year,  and  make  the  school  age  from  six  to  eigh- 
teen. I  thJok  this  would  not  be  considered  stringent,  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  would  meet  the  approbation  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  thinking  men  of  the  State.  We  say  that  "  the  children  of 
the  State  belong  to  the  State,  and  that  the  State  should  educate 
them,"  but  the  State  does  not  do  it.  The  word  compviUory  may 
sound  harsh  to  some,  but,^on  the  part  of  the  tax-payer,  it  is  already 
compnlsory,  and  I  see  no  impropriety  in  making  it  so  on  the  part 
of  those  who  receive  the  benefits. 


LOGAN.-^L.  T.  Regah. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our  common  schools  that  we 
have  competent  teachers.  One-fourth  of  the  teachers  ih  this 
county  are  such  in  a  very  satisfactory  degree.  Of  the  remainder, 
a  very  few  are  lifeless,  careless  and  slothful,  whose  only  eflTort 
seems  to  be  to  get  through  with  the,  to  them,  dull  tedium  of  school 
room  duties  with  the  least  possible  exertion.  But  most  of  them, 
are  earnest  workers,  who  are  willing  to  receive  and  act  upon  any 
suggestions  which  can  be  made  helpful  to  them,  but  who  fail  to 
attain  desirable  success  because  of  imperfect  preparation  for  the 
work.  These  teachers  are  deficient,  not  so  much  in  learning, 
though  some  are  wanting  here,  also,  as  in  culture — that  culture 
which  gives  not  alone  grace  of  manner,  but  mental  discipline  and 
power,  accuracy  of  thought  and  language,  and  preserves  all  ac- 
quired knowledge  in  an  available  form.  The  results  of  this  defi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  teachers  is  very  apparent  in  the  schools. 
Their  pupils  have  formed  loose  habits  of  thought,  study  and  ex- 
pression ;   do  their  work  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way,  and  have 
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few  clear  conceptions  of  anything.  The  order  of  the  development 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  neither  nnderstood  nor  observed  in 
the  teaching  process.  The  power  of  observation  receives  but  little 
culture;  memory  is  not  rendered  retentive  and  ready,  nor  is  the 
reasoning  power  properly  developed.  Finally,  these  pupils  must 
quit  the  school  room  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  hav- 
ing as  a  possession,  it  is  true,  a  few  acquired  facts,  bat  little  power 
for  vigorous,  searching,  continuous  thought.  I  fear  that  too  few 
of  our  teachers  love  the  work  and  appreciate  its  responsibilities. 

Arithmetic  is  usually  well  taught,  some  of  the  other  branches 
fairly,  but  the  work  in  grammar,  reading  and  penmanship  is  very 
Tinsatisfactory.,  Very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  vocal 
analysis  of  the  sounds  of  our  language.  Few  of  our  teach^^rs  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  it  themselves.  A  desire,  however,  exists 
among  them  to  become  familiar  with  this  very  important  acquire- 
ment, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  it.  Every  available  means 
will  be  aflforded  them  for  doing  so.  The  Bible  is  not  read  in  more 
than  one-half  of  our  schools,  as  a  morning  exercise,  and  prayer  is 
offered  in  a  less  number  of  them.  This  is  the  fault  of  teachers, 
and  not  of  parents,  who  are  very  generally  in  favor  of  these  exer- 
cises. 

The  standard  of  qualifications  has  been  raised  this  year,  but  is 
still  too  low.  Various  means  have  contributed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  teachers.  Lincoln  University  has  rendered  very 
acceptable  aid  in  fitting  youog  men  and  young  ladies  for  the 
work  of  the  teacher.  The  State  Normal  University  has,  by  the 
teachers  it  has  sent  us,  and  by  the  influences  which  have  come 
from  it,  given  us  substantial  help.  Eleven  students  of  this  insti- 
tution have  taught  in  this  county  during  the  past  year,  and  have 
all  attained  more  than  ordinary  success.  Our  board  of  sapervi- 
sors  gave  us  one  hundred  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  oar 
county  teachers'  institute  for  the  year.  Two  sessions  were  held, 
the  first  in  August,  at  Mt.  Pulaski,  and  the  second  in  March,  at 
Atlanta.  The  instructions  given  at  these  meetings  were  of  ^reat 
value  to  our  teachers.  Bat  notwithstanding  the  aid  received  by 
our  teachers  from  these  sources,  it  is  still  true  that  throe-fourths 
of  them  need  a  special  professional  training  for  their  work.  We 
ought  to  have  a  county  normal  school. 

Kearly  all  of  our  school  houses  are  large  enough  and  comforta- 
ble. Many  are  neat  and  tasteful  in  appearance.  Comparatively 
few  have  shade  trees  around,  them.  Three-fourths  of  them  have 
good  desks,  blackboards,  globes  and  charts.  A  few  have  outline 
maps.  Five  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  year.  One 
of  these  has  just  been  completed  in  Lincoln,  at  a  cost  of  $4:2,000. 
It  is  a  beautiful  building,  large,  convenieut,  and  well  ventilated. 
In  Atlanta,  a  building  is  in  progress  of  erection,  to  cost  $25,00<*. 
Of  the  buildings  erected  in  the  country,  one  is  a  model  of  beauty, 
convenience  and  comfort ;  and  the  remainder  are  every  way  cred- 
itable to  the  districts  to  which  they  belong. 
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The  earae  text-booke  are  used  by  a  large  number  of  the  Bchools. 
These  books  are  not,  perhaps,  all  of  the  best,  but  the  uniformity 
saves  80  many  vexations  and  hindrances  in  the  classification  of 
pnpils,  that  we  should  be  anwilling  for  ordinary  considerations  to 
make  any  changes  in  books. 

Altogether,  1  can  say  confidently  that  we  have  neither  retro- 
graded nor  remained  in  statu  quo^  but  have,  in  every  department 
of  our  work,  made  some  real  progress.  The  work  of  our  teachers, 
taken  as  a  whole,  will,  I  believe,  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
any  other  county  in  Central  Illinois.  There  is,  too,  a  healthful, 
intelligent  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  free  schools.  Perhaps  in 
no  county  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent better  appreciated,  and  more  expected  of  the  incumbent 
in  the  way  of  school  visitation,  careful  examination  of  candidates 
for  teachers'  certificates,  and  in  the  conducting  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, than  in  this  one.  The  liberality  of  the  people  in  expending 
money  for  needed  repairs  of  school  houses,  and  in  paying  teach- 
ers, is  commendable  and  encouraging.  Some  excellent  teachers 
have  lately  been  induced,  by  the  salaries  offered,  to  come  into  this 
county  to  teach.  We  commence  the  new  year  with  five  or  six 
teachers,  whom  I  believe  would  be  found,  upon  examination,  fully 
entitled  to  State  certificates ;  and  I  know  that  the  past  success  of 
some  of  them  in  this  county  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  their  worthi- 
ness. The  recommendation  of  the  association  of  county  superin- 
tendents, two  years  ago,  that  the  school  law  be  so  amended  as  to 
make  eight  months  the  minimum  length  of  school  terms  any  one 
year,  except  in  districts  where  the  people,  by  vote,  should  deter- 
mine on  a  shorter  term,  of  not  less  than  six  months,  would,  I  think 
if  adopted,  be  welcomed  by  most  of  the  supporters  of  schools  in 
this  county. 


MAOOK— OsBAK  F.  MoKiM. 

We  have,  in  this  county,  a  number  of  good  teachers,  who  en- 
deavor to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  They  read  educational  books 
and  journals,  attend  institutes,  and  take  to  their  school  rooms  all 
the  improved  methods  known  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Others 
are  striving  to  rank  among  the  best.  A  third  class — and  I  regret 
to  say  that  this  class  is  entirely  too  large — are  entirely  content  to 
be  barely  able  to 'get  the  required  certificate;  these  keep  school 
rather  than  teach.  Their  methods  are  the  same  as  those  pursued 
in  the  schools  attended  by  their  fathers  and  mothers.  In  many 
places,  school  directors  are  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  a  mere  excuse  and  a  competent  teacher, 
so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  last  class  will  gradually  dimin- 
ish.    In  regard  to  school  houses,  our  people  are  building  fully 
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commensnrate  with  their  means.  A  (treat  want,  however,  still 
exists  in  regard  to  modern  notions  of  achitectnre.  Hoases  are 
still'  planned  and  built  as  though  the  circtilaiion  of  the  air  had 
never  yet  been  discovered.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case 
in  Decatur.  What  will  merely  answer  ?  has  not  loitered  in  the 
minds  of  the  school  board,  but,  what  is  best?  has  been  the  lead- 
ing question.  Here,  heating  and  ventilation  have  received  marked 
attention  ;  and  in  respect  to  these  important  considerations,  the 
houses  are  second  to  none.  The  new  high  school  building,  com- 
pleted and  occupied  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year, 
contains  all  the  conveniences  and  modern  ideas  of  a  well  regulated 
school  house.  It  is  justly  styled  the  "  pride  of  Decatur."  It 
reflects  much  credit  on  the  superintendent  and  board  of  education, 
under  whose  guidance  it  has  been  erected. 

As  regards  changes  in  the  school  law,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  That  the  law  be  so  amended  that  State's  attorneys  cannot 
absorb  all  the  fines  they  collect. 

2.  That  in  addition  to  the  quarterly  examination  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county — now  provided  for — regular  examinations 
at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  be  appointed  by  law,  say  the 
first  and  third  Thursday  in  each  month.  All  other  examinations 
to  be  prohibited. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  the  certificate  now  required,  an  attend- 
ance, of  at  least  five  days  during  the  year,  at  some  regularly  con- 
ducted institute,  be  necessary  to  entitle  a  teacher  to  the  public 
money. 

4.  The  adoption  of  the  township  system.  This  will  abolish  a 
most  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  viz  :  the  regulating  of  the  district 
boundaries;  and  under  its  rule  we  may  reasonably  expect  more 
efficient  management  in  our  public  schools. 


MACOUPIN.— F.  H.  Chapman. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that,  when  I  came  into  office  in  De- 
cember, A.  D.  1869,  I  found  the  schools  of  my  county  in  reason- 
ably satisfactory  condition.  The  teachers,  although  in  some  cases, 
perhaps,  rather  deficient  in  breadth  and  accuracy  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  more  approved  methods  of  teaching,  will  compare  fa 
vorably  with  their  coadjutors  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Indeed, 
we  have  some  who  rank  at  the  very  top  of  their  profession,  whether 
as  teachers  of  graded  schools  or  district  schools.  I  have  adopted 
a  very  rigid  system  of  examination,  and  shall  adhere  to  it  as 
strictly  as  the  absolute  needs  of  the  county  will  permit,  hoping 
thus  to  weed  out  inefficient  parties  (if  such  there  be),  and  elevate 
the  general  standard. 

The  school  houses  of  the  county  are,  as  a  rule,  good  and  suffi- 
ciently  commodious.    The  seating  and   other  internal  arrange- 
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ments  are,  in  Bome  instanoes,  uncomfortable  and  inadequate ;  but, 
I  am  happy  to  Bay,  a  marked  advance  is  observable  in  this  regard. 
But  with  respect  to  proper,  and  in  my  opinion  necessary  apparatus, 
I  regret  that  I  must  confess  to  a  lamentable  deficiency.  So  far  as 
I  am  informed,  there  is  not  a  public  school  room  in  the  county 
provided  with  a  tellurian,  and  but  two  or  three  with  the  neces- 
sary geometrical  forms ;  and  globes  are  rare,  and  of  an  inferior 
character.  Some  rooms  have  no  blackboard,  even.  However, 
this  evil,  and  a  sad  one  it  is,  will,  I  am  confident,  be  removed  as 
rapidly  as  the  people  shall  feel  themselves  able  to  do  so.  The 
enormous  burden  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  laid  upon 
the  people  by  the  shameless  profligacy  of  the  late  county  court, 
in  the  erection  of  a  palatial  court  house,  for  which  no  excuse  can 
be  oflFered,  much  less  necessity  cited,  will,  I  much  fear,  vastly 
cripple  the  educational  interests  of  the  county  tor  years  to  come, 
as  well  as  all  other  interests,  the  legitimate  tendency  of  which  is 
in  the  direction  of  true  progress  and  elevation.  But  things  must 
be  taken  as  they  are^  and  not  as  they  should  he  ;  and,  environed 
though  we  be,  by  alarmingly  adverse  circumstances,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  report,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  a  marked  improvement 
in  all  that  appertains  to  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  our  schools. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  pause  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  indulge 
me  in  a  suggestion,  which,  if  acted  upon,  will,  I  conceive,  harmo- 
nize some  seemingly  conflicting  provit^ions  of  the  school  law. 
Section  45  provides  ^Hhat  the  county  clerk  shall  make  out  and  de- 
liver, on  demand,  to  each  township  treasurer  of  the  respective 
townships  in  the  county,  a  certificate  of  the  amount  due  each  dis- 
trict in  his  township  of  said  tax  so  levied,  and  placed  upon  the  tax 
books."  In  the  same  section  it  is  provided  tnat  the  directors  of 
fractional  districts  may  notify  the  collector  to  which  of  the  treasur- 
ers of  the  several  townships  in  which  their  districts  lie,  he  shall 
pay  aU  their  tax  funds.  These  .provisions  seem  conflicting,  and 
m  practice  are  so.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  clerk  to  include 
the  amount  of  the  district  tax  raised  by  fractional  districts  and 
growing  out  of  the  property  lying  in  the  fractional  parts  thereof, 
m  the  certificate  to  the  township  treasurers,  respectively,  of  the 
townships  in  which  said  fractional  parts  lie;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  regard  the  unity  of  the  township,  and  ignore  that  of  the  district. 
Ho  ice,  the  por vision  empowering  the  directors  of  fractional  dis- 
tricts to  determine  to  which  treasurer  the  money  shall  be  paid,  is 
rendered  practically  nugatory,  since  the  collector  must  pay  the 
funds  to  tne  treasurer  to  whom  the  clerk's  certificate  shows  it  to 
be  due. 

This  has  been  the  construction  and  practice  in  our  county.  May 
not  this  whole  matter  be  made  more  simple  by  amending  section 
45,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "book,"  in  the  twenty-sixth  line 
thereof,  the  following:  ^^  And  provided^  further^  that  the  said  clerk 
fiball  include  the  tax  levied,  as  aforesaid,  in  any  fractional  district, 
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in  the  certificate  going  to  the  the  treasnrer  of  the  township  in  his 
county  in  which  the  school  house  in  such  district  is  situated ; 
but  if  the  school  house  is  not  situated  in  his  county,  then  in  the 
certificate  going  to  the  treasurer  of  the  township  in  his  county  in 
which  the  major  part  of  such  district  lies  ;  and  the  directors  of  such 
district  shall  notify  the  county  clerk,  through  the  county  superin- 
tendent, on  or  before  the  second  Monday  in  September,  A.  D. 
1871,  of  the  exact  location  of  their  school  house ;  and  if,  at  any 
time,  the  school  house  in  such  district  shall  be  removed  from  one 
township  to  another,  immediate  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to 
said  clerk,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,"  and  omit  the  lat- 
ter clause  of  said  section.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  obviate 
the  necessity  that  now  obtains,  of  scattering  the  tax  funds  of  frac- 
tional districts. 


MADISOK— John  Wbavbb. 

The  schools  in  the  county  are  in  a  very  favorable  and  healthy- 
condition.  Our  people  are  very  much  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  youth  of  our  county,  and  cheerfully  bear  the  burdens  im- 
posed on  them  for  educational  purposes,  and  all  classes  seem  to 
be  satisfied  and  well  pleased  with  our  present  educational  system. 

We  have  in  this  county  some  as  good  and  substantial  school 
buildings  as  can  be  found  in  any  county  in  the  State.  Many  of 
our  towns  are  taking  considerable  pride  in  erecting  fine  and  costly 
school  buildings,  finished  and  furnished  in  the  most  approved 
style.  Our  country  school  houses  are,  as  a  general  thing,  a  very 
good  class  of  buildings,  many  of  them  fine  and  substantial ;  but 
very  few  of  the  school  grounds  are  fenced,  and  have  little  or  no 
ornaments  on  them.  A  small  outlay  of  money  and  labor  in  plant- 
ing trees,  and  otherwise  improving  the  grounds  about  the  school 
room,  could  not  be  more  profitably  expended. 

I  have  visited  very  near  all  the  schools  in  the  county  since  I 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  oflice  in  December  last;  I  found 
them,  as  a  general  thing,  in  a  very  healthy  and  favorable  condi- 
tion, and  pleased  to  receive  visits. 

We  have  had  two  teachers'  institutes  in  this  county  in  the  past 
year, which  were  both  well  attended  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  ;  the 
exercises  were  pleasant  and  profitable.  There  is  no  better  place 
for  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  to  collect  information  in 
relation  to  the  art  and  theory  of  teaching,  than  at  a  well  conducted 
institute ;  and  those  attending  (and  all  should  attend)  should  make 
it  a  point  to  take  part  in  the  business  of  the  institute.  As  no  one 
will  become  proficient  in  any  branch  of  business  by  simply  look- 
ing on,  they  must  have  the  practical  part  from  experience. 

We  had,  in  connection  with  the  spring  term  of  the  institute, 
prize  matches  in  declamation,  reading,  spelling  and  mental  arith- 
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metio — open  to  all  pupils  who  had  attended  public  school  in  the 
county  within  the  year.  This  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  institute 
was  very  satisfactory ;  many  of  the  schools  were  well  represented, 
and  the  competition  between  the  pupils  was  spirited  and  lively. 
This  has  been  the  source  of  awakening  a  lively  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  by  going  directly  to 
the  homes  of  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  various  schools.  For 
this  purpose  the  county  court  made  an  appropriation  of  fifty  dol- 
lars for  purchasing  prizes. 

I  have  endeavored  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers  bv  grant- 
ing certificates  to  none  but  those  who  are  reasonably  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  and  shall,  in  the  future,  raise  the  standard  yet 
higher,  until  none  but  well  qualified  and  fully  competent  teachers 
are  found  in  our  public  schools. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  education  of  the  colored  child- 
ren ;  and  it  should  be  done  by  establishing  separate  schools  for 
the  two  races.  It  has  been  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple, that  the  word  ^^white"  be  striken  from  the  school  law,  and 
that  this  would  be  amply  sufiicient,  placing  them  on  an  equality 
with  the  white  children  in  the  same  school  room.  This  course  of 
action  would  look  well  for  those  of  our  people  who  wish  to  force 
their  own  peculiar  views  on  the  people  of  the  State  (as  many  oth- 
ers have  been  done  of  late) ;  but  to  the  masses  of  the  people  it 
would  be  very  objectionable — especially  would  this  be  so  in  our 
county.  There  is  no  objection  raised  as  to  the  education  of  the 
colored  children  of  the  county,  but  it  is  contended  that  separate 
schools  should  be  established  for  the  two  races  of  people.  Our 
present  school  system  and  its  workings  are  highly  esteemed  by 
all  of  our  people,  and  they  cheerfully  bear  all  burdens  imposed  on 
them  for  its  maintenance ;  and  to  force  upon  them  such  an  ob- 
jectionable measure  as  blending  the  two  races  together  in  the  same 
school  room,  would  be  the  means  of  reviving  the  old  private  school 
system,  and  our  noble  free  school  system  of  to-day,  would  be- 
come unpopular,  crumble,  and  fall  to  the  ground. 


MAKION.— James  MoHatoy. 

I  think  it  would  be  impolitic,  at  this  time,  to  attempt  any  radi- 
cal change  in  the  school  law,  for  the  reason  that  the  school  officers 
throughout  the  county  are  just  beginning  to  understand  their  du- 
ties, under  the  present  school  law,  and  complain  of  changes  so 
often  made.  Yet,  I  will  suggest  one  change  that  I  believe  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education,  also  to  the  community ;  it 
is  this :  do  away  with  school  districts  and  school  directors,  and 
elect  three  or  five  township  trustees  to  superintend  the  school  bus- 
iness of  the  township.  This  would  do  away  with  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  school  officers  in  each  township.  We  ore  satisfied 
VoL  I— 65i 
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that  three  or  five  good  competent  trustees  of  schools,  selected  by 
the  people  of  the  whole  township,  will  very  mnch  advance  the 
cause  01  education.  There  has  been  very  much  advancement  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  people  are  building  better  bouses*  which 
are  much  better  fumishea;  and  with  but  few  exceptions  we  have 
a  much  better  class  of  teachers.  The  people  seem  determined  to 
try  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education. 


MAESHALL.— John  Peok. 

The  general'  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  this  county  is 
steadily  improving.  This  improvement  is  manifested  by  the  grow- 
ing interest  which  the  people  take  in  school  matters;  by  the  de- 
mand for  first-class  teachers,  and  the  disposition  to  pay  more  lib- 
erally for  good  teachers,  and  by  the  tearing  down  of  old  school 
houses  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  in  their  places.  The  graded 
schools  are  advancing  more  rapidly  than  those  in  the  country. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  latter,  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  towns  have  been  districted ;  nearly  half  of  the  districts 
in  our  county  are  too  smalU  The  people  of  any  district  should 
have  the  power  to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  trustees. 

I  am  in  favor  of  having  the  school  year  extended  to  eight  months . 


MASSAC— Wbc  H.  Soott. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  public  schools  in  this  county  I  have 
made,  as  full  and  complete  in  its  details  as  it  was  in  my  power 
to  do,  considering  the  character  of  some  of  the  reports  received 
from  township  treasurers.  I  believe  the  duties  devolving  upon  school 
officers  could  be  better  performed  with  lees  numbers ;  such  a  re- 
duction would  give  vitality  to  the  system,  and  secure  a  more  faith- 
ful and  efficient  discharge  of  our  obligations  to  our  children,  to 
society  and  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Since  my  last  re- 
port, there  has  been  quite  an  advancement  of  educational  matters 
m  this  county.  It  is  cheering  to  see  the  increased  liberality 
among  the  people  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  buildings  for  them.  Especially  in  the  country  is 
this  true.  Good  teachers  are  commanding  better  wages,  and  are 
more  eagerly  sought  after.  While  we  have  many  excellent  ones 
in  our  county,  we  are  not  yet  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence  we 
desire.  So  few  among  us  make  teaching  a  life-long  profession ; 
neither,  indeed,  can  they,  with  our  present  system  of  six  months' 
school  and  six  months'  holiday.  In  this  connection,  we  congra- 
tulate the  friends  of  education  in  southern  Illinois,  on  the  establish- 
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ment  and  speedj  prospect  of  a  Southern  Normal.  Onr  efforts  in 
that  direction  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  success. 

Teachers  should  have  a  library  relating  to  their  profession,  and 
teachers  in  our  county  are  beginning  to  feel  their  need  of  one, 
and  could  the  teachers  be  assured  of  a  more  permanent,  settled 
business,  instead  of  six  months  only,  they  would  not  think  of 
pursuing  their  profession,  unaided  by  a  library  suited  to  their 
calling,  but  would  immediately  provide  themselves  with  the 
necessary  helps,  so  essential  to  success  in  their  occupation,  and 
would  also  feel  more  sensible  of  the  dignity  of  their  vocation. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  state  that  most  of 
our  teachers  are  men  and  women  of  high  moral  tone,  whose  con- 
duct and  manners  are  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary,  and  that 
consequently  the  atmosphere  that  pervades  our  school  rooms  is  of 
a  healthy  character. 

There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  regard  to  the  classi- 
fication  of  the  schools.  Onr  teachers  have  sought  and  gained  a 
higher  standard  ;  more  uniformity  of  books  and  better  ones,  have 
been  put  in  the  schools;  and  teachers  have  kept  pace  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  with  other  improvements. 

We  held  an  institute  March  16th,  at  which  most  of  our  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  The  exercises  were  unusually  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  the  teachers  are  more  than  ever  encouraged  to 
endeavor  to  make  these  meetings  what  they  ought  to  be,  a  source 
of  profit  to  all  in  attendance. 

Keferring  to  the  thousands  of  colored  children  in  our  State,  for 
whose  education  some  provision  must  be  made  by  the  coming 
legislature,  I  would  recommend  that  a  separate  provision  be  made 
for  them,  and  that  they  be  educated  in  schools  of  their  own,  dis- 
tinct and  apart  from  the  schools  of  the  white  children.  Their  co- 
education, making  them  co-equals  (in  the  estimation  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  good  people  of  Southern  Illinois),  would  virtually  close 
the  doors  of  many  schools  in  this  county.  Universal  free  educa- 
tion is  our  only  safety  as  a  nation.  Is  either  population  no  pro- 
ducts, money  nor  machinery,  bullets  nor  ballots,  will  secure  lasting 
prosperity  to  us  as  a  people.  True  education  has  never  disap- 
pointed the  expectation  of  individual,  community  or  state.  Univer- 
sal, free  education  in  our  county  is  lauded  to  the  skies. 

It  is  the  habit  of  our  tongues  and  pens  to  praise  the  common 
school  system.  Editors  turn  their  lofty  periods,  and  orators  pour 
forth  their  strongest  eulogiums  on  this  favorite  theme.  Only 
Liberty  herself  has  received  louder  commendations  from  us,  than 
has  education  ;  yet  a  formidable  number  of  our  people  do  not  be- 
lieve in,  nor  desire  the  success  of  the  common  school.  Notwith- 
standing onr  boasted  educational  facilities,  we  have  an  immense 
class  of  whites  and  colored  people  who  can  neither  read  jior  write. 
These  classes  are  hostile  to  our  institutions,  whether  they  know  it 
or  not — whether  they  wish  it  or  not     We  must  lift  them  up  or 
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they  will  drl^i:  ns  down.  There  is  much  said  now-adajs about 
universal  suffrage.  It  is  of  doabtfal  good,  unless  accompanied 
by  universal  education.  Would  we  have  the  freedman  faithfully 
perform  and  appreciate  his  new  found  privileges?  Educate 
iiim.  Would  we  save  the  expense  of  poor  house  and  prison  ? 
We  must  incur  the  expense  attendant  upon  a  still  more 
general  system  of  education.  We  must  let  education  do  its 
perfect  work  for  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female, 
white  and  black. 

On  with  the  great  and  important  work — the  education  of  the 
whole  people  1    * 


MoLEAN.— John  Hull. 

The  eflSciency  of  the  public  school  system  would  be  largely  in- 
creased by  the  following  changes  in  the  existing  school  laws : 

1.  By  the  adoption  of  the  township  system.  The  present  system 
is  too  cumbersome ;  its  requirements  are  so  manifold  and  attended 
with  so  many  difficulties  in  execution,  that  directors  and  people 
will  not  comply  with  its  provisions. 

2.  By  the  abolition  of  superintendence  by  counties,  and  the 
adoption  of  supervision  by  districts  instead.  The  present  system 
gives  very  unequal  labor  for  almost  equal  pay.  In  this  county  the 
work  required  of  the  superintendent  cannot  be  done  as  it  should 
be,  by  one  man. 

3.  By  the  adoption  of  compulsory  attendance  for  children  not 
under  tuition  at  home,  nor  in  regular  employment.  If  A  be  taxed 
that  B's  children  may  be  educated,  be  should  be  made  to  accept 
the  benefit  thus  conferred,  subject  only  to  the  absolute  needs  of 
liis  family. 


MENAKD.— Wm.  H.  Bebbt. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  educational  affairs  of  this 
county,  at  the  conclusion  of  last  school  year,  I  feel  fully  au- 
thorized to  report  them  in  a  prosperous  condition.  I  am  especially 
gratified  to  observe  the  decided  improvement  upon  earlier  times, 
in  the  6ize,  style  and  general  finish  of  the  new  school  houses  which 
have  been  erected  in  this  county  during  the  last  two  years.  In 
the  years  1868-69,  several  elegant  and  commodious  brick  school 
houses  have  been  built ;  these  have  since  been  completed  and 
thoroughly  furnished.  They  were  designed  for  graded  schools, 
having  two  or  more  departments,  and  were  the  result  of  adopting 
the  judicious  counsel  of  the  State  Superintendent,  to  combine  the 
territory  and  resources  of  several  school  districts  into  one  union 
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dietrict.  In  addition  to  these,  a  new  brick  bailding  of  similur 
8t;ie  and  design  has  been  bailt  at  Green  view,  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  The  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  a  few 
-wealthy  citizens  of  Petersburg,  have  recently  added  a  new 
academic  school  to  the  former  educational  institutions  of  that 
town,  built  and  furnished  entirely  at  their  expense,  with  the  lau- 
dable object  of  affording  the  advantages  of  a  more  advanced  edu- 
cation at  home,  to  such  of  our  pupils  as  have  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  the  public  schools.  I  make  the  more  emphatic 
mention  of  our  new  school  houses,  as  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion for  several  years  past,  serve  to  convince  me  that  the  condi- 
tion, style  and  furniture  of  the  school  house  in  any  locality,  afford, 
perhaps,  as  fair  an  indication  of  the  average  taste  and  intellectual 
culture  of  that  community  as  any  criterion  which  could  be  selected 
for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  the  school  house  has  become  the  practi- 
cal exponent  of  the  amount  of  interest  felt  by  any  people  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  If  that  interest  extends  beyond  mere 
elementary  instruction ;  if  it  includes  in  any  degree  the  principles 
of  philosophv  and  art,  that  advance  is  almost  invariably  indicated 
by  the  school  house  and  its  surroundings.  Next  after  providing 
the  children  of  a  district  with  a  commodious,  well  built,  well  venti- 
lated and  well  furnished  school  house,  the  duty  of  directors  is  to 
provide  them  with  a  thoroughly  qualified  teacher — not  merely  an 
expounder  of  text-books,  but  a  person  whose  tastes,  morals  and 
manners  are  such  as  any  judicious  and  affectionate  parent  would 
be  willing  to  accept  as  a  model  of  conduct'  for  his  children.  And 
after  all  the  means  above  mentioned  have  been  provided  for  the 
education  of  our  children,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  parents  to 
Bee  that  they  attend  school  regularly,  for  irregularity  in  attend- 
ance is  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  improvement.  1  would  be 
pleased  could  some  method  be  devised,  which  would  improve  the 
punctuality  of  our  pupils,  and  secure  to  each  and  every  district  a 
uniformity  of  text-oooks.  For,  to  secure  the  services  of  such 
teachers,  of  course,  involves  some  considerable  expense ;  but  does 
not  the  security  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  next  generation  of 
American  citizens  justify  a  considerable  outlay  of  money  !  It  haa 
been  my  earnest  endeavor  that  all  my  official  action  should  have  a 
uniform  tendency  to  advance  the  great  interests  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  this  county,  by  raising  the  standard  of  qualitication  for 
teachers,  by  thorough  examinations,  and  by  faithful  visitation  of 
Bcbools,  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  county  superintendent.  Here  we  can  see  and 
judge  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  impart  knowledge ;  here  we  can 
assist  the  inexperienced  teachers,  by  advising  them  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  instructing  and  governing  their  schools ;  here  we  can 
judge,  by  the  industry  or  neglect  of  the  teacher  in  the  school  room, 
if  he  is  entitled  to  the  certificate  which  was  granted  liim.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  to  witness  the  good  results  following  the 
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Tisitation  of  schools.  The  very  liberal  wages  per  month  oflFered 
by  most  dietricts  of  this  county,  for  competent  and  efficient  teach- 
ers, has  had  the  effect  of  providing  our  public  schools  with  an  ex- 
cellent corps  of  teachers,  and  we  enter  upon  a  new  school  year 
surrounded  by  favorable  auspices,  and  cheered  by  nnusaally  bright 
prospects  of  success. 


MERCER.— F.  W.  Livingston. 

I  entered  on  the  duties  of  my  office  November  16,  1869,  and 
since  then  have  not  visited  quite  all  the  schools  of  the  county. 

But  among  the  indications  of  increasing  interest  and  substan- 
tial progress  in  educational  matters,  the  following  may  be  noted ; 
Fifty  per  cent,  more  new  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the 

East  year  than  during  the  two  preceding  years.  The  "total  nnm- 
er  of  days  taught"  is  about  8,000  mgre  than  was  reported  last 
year ;  and  the  "grand  total  number  of  days'  attendance,"  21,708 
more  than  last  year. 

Owing  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  my  predecessor  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualification,  the  impression  went  abroad  that  it  was 
more  difficult  to  obtain  a  certificate  in  Mercer  county  than  in  many 
other  counties,  and  wages  were  thus  raised  to  quite  respectable 
figures.  Since  I  came  into  office  there  has  been  quite  an  infinz  of 
teachers  from  adjacent  couniies,  and  also  from  Iowa,  so  that  the 
number  of  applicants  examined  has  been  60  per  cent,  greater  than 
last  year.  My  constant  aim  has  been,  and  settled  purpose  is,  to 
take  no  hachward  step. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  candidates  examined  have  been  re- 
jected— a  large  part  of  the  failures  occurring  in  orthography  and 
reading.  No  assistant  examiners  have  been  employed.  All  the 
graded  schools  of  the  county  are  this  year  in  charge  of  new  prin- 
cipals holding  first-grade  certificates.  The  school  in  Keithsburg 
(the  largest  in  the  county)  had  been  steadily  declining  for  severd 
years,  but  now  bids  fair  to  regain  its   once  prosperous  condition. 

In  one  county  school  that  I  visited,  a  class  was  allowed  to  read 
several  pages,  interrupted  by  only  one  solitary  criticism  or  correc- 
tion from  the  teacher,  to-wit :  "p-i-c-t-u-r  e-s-q-u-e  is  pronounced 
— pic  ter-^jt^."  But  this  illustrates  one  extreme.  1  find  many 
teachers  doing  intelligent  faithful  work. 

Only  four  per  cent,  of  the  certificates  issued  during  the  past 
year  have  been  first  grade.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number 
will  be  granted  next  year,  as  many  of  our  teachers  are  found  to 
be  ambitious  of  higher  attainments  and  better  qualifications  for 
their  work.  I  hail  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  securing  "uni- 
formity of  text-books"  in  schools,  as  indicated  in  the  advice  and 
instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent,  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  lUmois  Teaclijer.    My  co-operation  to  the  extent  of  my 
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ability  may  be  relied  on.  Should  any  changes  be  contemplated 
in  the  school  law,  I  regard  the  following  as  important  and  de- 
sirable : 

1.  Anthorize  the  payment  of  the  county  superintendent  from 
the  state  fund,  instead  of  by  direct  tax  on  tlie  people. 

2.  Make  some  definite  provision  for  an  office  for  county  super- 
intendent, and  the  payment  of  necessary  current  expenses. 

3.  Some  measures  to  induce  school  directors  to  be  more  prompt 
and  accurate  in  making  reports  to  the  tawnship  treasurers. 

4.  Some  mea/ns  of  securing  the  Jmes  cmd  forfeitures  properly 
due  the  school  fund. 

What,  with  "town  ordinances"  and  state's  attorneys,  the  school 
fund  is  credited  with  little  or  nothing  from  this  source.  Of  the 
thousands  of  dollars  reported  by  the  circuit  clerks  in  this  judicial 
district,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  not  one  cent  comes  into  the  school 
fund.  I  know  not  whether  the  law  needs  amending,  or  simply 
enforcing^  to  prevent  state's  attorneys  from  absorbing  all  the  fines 
they  collect. 

I  most  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  foregoing  conside- 
ratione,  and  the  statement  of  facts  herein  set  forth. 


MONTGOMERY.— H.  L.  Grbgoby. 

Educational  interests  in  this  county  are  encouraging  in  some 
respects,  while  in  others  they  are  not.  The  unfavorable  symptoms 
are,  a  want  of  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
many  persons.  This  arises  from  various  causes :  JBirst — Many 
have  educated  their  children  mainly  in  subscription  schools,  pay- 
ing for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets ;  and  now,  possessing  a  compe- 
tency of  hard-earned  property,  they  dislike  paying  taxes  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  their  neighbors,  and  especially  those  of  the 
indolent  and  shiftless.  They  see,  also,  those  for  whose  benefit 
this  tax  has  been  paid,  in  many  instance,  wasting  their  time  in 
idleness,  or  engaged  in  some  vicious  amusement  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  whole  neighborhood.  Cannot  this  indiflFerence  and 
non  attendance  be  remedied  in  some  manner  ?  Some,  again,  in 
high  life,  imagine  it  a  lowering  of  their  respectability  and  of  their 
cMldren,  to  send  to  school  with  aU  classes.  They  send  to  the  se- 
lect school  for  the  mere  name,  in  many  instances,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  its  empty  sound.  Then  there  are  others  who  are  not 
aware  of  its  vast  benefits  to  the  whole  people,  in  every  point  of 
Tiew;  who  have  no  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  moral  and  chris- 
tian virtues  it  is  calculated  to  create  and  foster,  and  yet  know 
many  of  its  extravagancies  and  failures,  and  are  only  too  willing 
to  give  them  notoriety.  Doubtless,  many  who  find  fault  are  sin- 
cere, but  are  manifestly  in  error.  Add  to  this  very  partial  list  of 
objectors,  the  immense  crowd  of  those  nominally  in  sympathy 
*with  our  system  of  instruction — those  who  take  it  because  they 
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can,  avoid  respoDBibility — ^and  the  number  of  really  active,  stirring 
ones  in  its  behalf  are  few.  These  few  have  accomplished  mach, 
bat  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  We  need  more  light  on  the 
importance  of  an  education  ;  the  suitableness  of  our  school  system 
actually  to  bring  about  a  high  state  of  intellectual,  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  enjoyment.  In  order  that  the  people  roay 
more  universally  lend  a  helping  hand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
also,  that  more  practical  work  be  done ;  that  there  be  no  waste^  of 
either  money  or  time.  Teachers  must,  by  their  industry  and  good 
judgment,  so  labor  that  the  greatest  possible  good  be  aocomplisned; 
that  opposition  may  be  totally  disarmed  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
very  beneficent  good  done.  It  can,  and  should  be  so,  and  I  feel 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  eiibrts  which  have  been  put  forth  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  those  being  put  forth  now,  are  working 
out  pleasing  results.  Seven  school  houses  have  been  built  during 
the  past  year,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  learned,  are  of  good  dimen- 
sions, well  arranged,  and  show  commendable  taste.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  districts  are  mcCking  preparations  to  build.  There  is 
considerable  interest  in  one  township  with  regard  to  building  a 
school  house  in  the  center,  and  forming  something  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools  in  the  township.  The  Litchfield  public  school  is, 
perhaps,  second  to  none  in  this  part  of  the  State,  in  nearly  every 
essential  of  a  good  schooL 

Our  institute  was  as  interesting  and  instructive  this  year  as  at 
any  previous  time — ^perhaps  more  so.  Most  teachers  seem  anxious 
fully  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
and  to  do  work  worthy  of  the  cause.  These  are  some  of  the 
healthful  indications. 

Patience  and  unwearied  industry  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
education  seem  to  me  to  be  most  essential.  Patience  not  to  carry 
any  enterprise  too  far  beyond  the  ideas  of  the  people,  le^t  it  re- 
bound ;  for,  unless  they  are  prepared  for  it,  no  important,  sudden 
movement  can  be  sustained.  The  enthusiastic  friends  of  educa- 
tion should  not  allow  their  impatience  to  run  them  into  extrava- 
gance or  recklessness  in  any  matter  whatever.  There  should  be 
industry,  that  no  failure  discourage  or  dispirit  any,  but  that  wis- 
dom and  even  strength  be  thus  gained  for  more  enlightened  and 
propitious  effort  in  the  future. 


MORGAN.— Samuel  M.  Maetin. 

Our  schools  are  in  a  much,  better  condition  than  ever  before^ 
and  we  are  gradually  climbing  the  scale  of  perfection.  Our  peo- 
ple are  becoming  more  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  com- 
mon school  education,  and  our  best  schools  are  our  free  schools, 
I  think  our  success,  in  a  srreat  measure,  is  due  to  our  present 
method  of  examination.     We  endeavor  to  grant  certificates  to 
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thoee  odIj  who,  upon  doe  ezaminatioD,  are  found  to  possess  the 
qualifications  required  b^  the  act.     Hence  recommendations,  di- 

J>loma8,  etc.,  have  no  weight  or  influence  with  us — all  must  con- 
brm  to  the  same  law.  The  first  question  for  the  person  who  pro- 
poses to  teach,  to  ask,  is :  Am  I  qualified }  and  not.  Can  I  get  a 
Bohool  ?  Other  things  being  equal,  in  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers, we  give  preference  to  home  talent,  though  our  supply  is  never 
equal  to  the  demand,  for  first-class  teachers. 

Our  graded  schools  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar 
schools  in  the  State ;  and  many  of  our  school  houses  are  of  the 
best  and  most  approved  st^le  of  architecture. 

Teachers  of  good  qualifications  command  good  wages,  and  poor 
ones  we  do  not  want  at  any  price.  The  aisparity  between  the 
wages  of  male  and  female  teacners  in  this  county  is  gradually 
growing  less  each  year. 


OGLE.— E.  L.  Wells. 

From  my  annual  report  I  deduce  some  stubborn  facts  that  are 
of  immediate  interest  to  the  citizens  of  this  county.  In  the  limi- 
ted space  allowed  me  in  your  biennial  report,  I  can  but  hint  at 
some  of  these  facts,  and  leave  them  for  you  to  more  fully  and  ably 
discuss. 

Of  the  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  eighty- 
six  per  cent  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  during 
the  year,  at  an  average  of  nearly  eighty  days  each.  The  average 
length  of  the  schools  for  the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  sixty 
days.  In  one  township  the  pupils  attending  school  averaged  as 
low  as  thirtv-five  days  each ;  in  another  the  average  was  as  high 
as  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  each.  Male  teachers  have  taught 
about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  days,  for  which  they  have 
received  about  forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  money 
paid  to  teachers.  It  has  cost  ten  dollars  and  forty  cents  to  school 
each  pupil  at  an  average  of  eighty  days'  attendance.  This  in- 
cludes teachers'  wages,  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses,  and 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  valae  of  the  public  school  property  in  the 
county.  I  find  each  day's  tuition  for  each  pupil  has  cost  the 
county  thirteAi  cents.  Of  this,  eight  cents  is  for  teacher,  two 
cents  for  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses,  and  three  cents  for 
the  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  school  property  of  the  dis- 
trict The  whole  cost  for  each  day's  tuition  of  each  pupil  varies 
in  the  different  towns  of  the  county  from  eleven  to  sixteen  cents. 
If  all  of  school  age  had  attended  the  schools  the  whole  time  the 
schools  have  been  in  session,  the  cost  of  each  pupil's  tuition  for 
each  day  would  have  been  six  cents.  If,  as  some  contend,  the 
value  of  the  school  property  increases  the  value  of  the  other  pro- 
perty in  the  school  district,  so  that  it  should  not  in  this  estimate 
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be  taken  into  coDBideration,  this  last  cost  wonld  be  reduced  to  five 
cents  per  day ;  and  in  the  former  calculation,  the  cost  would  be 
reduced  to  ten  cents  per  day.    Every  taxpayer  desires  to  have  the 

Enblic  s<'hool  moneys  economically  expended,  and  will  inquire 
ow  greater  economy  can  be  exercised  in  their  expenditure.  Some 
will  say  at  once,  ^'reduce  teachers'  wages,  and  stop  building  such 
expensive  school  houses."  These  reports  show  that  the  least  cost 
for  the  tuition  of  each  pupil  per  day  is  often  in  the  townships  con- 
taining the  most  costly  school  houses,  and  in  which  teachers  re- 
ceive the  highest  salaries ;  while  the  highest  cost  per  day  is  often 
in  the  townships  that  pay  the  lowest  wages  and  have  the  poorest 
school  houses.  And  further,  the  pupils  in  the  schools  where  the 
cheapest  teachers  have  been  at  work,  are  generally  no  better  scho- 
lars at  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  than  those  of  ten  and 
eleven  years  in  the  other  townships  named.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, inferior  teachers  are  paid  as  high  salaries  as  good  teachers 
in  other  parts  of  the  county.  From  these  facts,  and  from  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  all  of  the  schools  of  this  county,  after  live 
years'  earnest  Tabor  in  behalf  of  their  interests,  I  briefly  state 
three  things  that  I  think  are  needed  to  secure  greater  economy  in 
the  expenditure  of  our  school  moneys : 

1.  A  reduction  in  the  number,  and  an  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  many  of  the  townships  of  the  county,  by  which  no  more 
teachers  need  be  employed  than  are  necessary  to  teach  well  the 
scholars  of  the  county.  Many  districts  have  not  the  pupils  within 
their  boundaries  to  make  sufficient  work  for  a  good  teacher.  I 
have  visited  schools  having  at  the  time  as  few  as  two  and  three, 
and  four  and  five  scholars,  and  sometimes  all  have  been  chart  or 
primer  scholars. 

S.  A  compulsory  attendance  npon  the  schools,  as  might  be  in 
wisdom,  justice  and  economy.  There  is  now  enough  money  paid 
for  school  houses,  teachers,  fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses,  to 
provide  as  good  accommodations  and  instruction,  as  now  provided, 
to  all  in  the  county,  that  ought  to  attend  school.  I  have  stated 
above  that  in  one  township  the  pupils  attending  school  only  ave- 
raged thirty-five  days  each.  The  schools  in  tne  same  township 
were  continued  one  hundred  and  twenty  days.  The  county  has 
been  to  the  expense  of  furnishing  schools  one  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  for  all  persons  ot  school  age  within  its  limits,  and  eighty-six 
per  cent  of  these  have  partaken  of  these  privileges  to  the  extent 
of  eighty  days  each. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  county  normal  school.  This  would, 
in  my  opinion,  help  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  school  work,  a  uni- 
formity in  wages  of  teachers,  and  also  tend  to  give  pupils  of  the 
county  schools  the  advancement  in  studies  which  pupils  ot  the 
same  ages  have  in  town  schools.  Many  earnest  teachers  have  a 
fair  knowledge  of  books.  They  have  been  twice  as  long  obtaining 
it  as  they  ought,  and  their  pupils  must  do  as  they  have  done.    A 
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few  weeks  of  normal  trainicg  would  help  them  yery  much 
in  imparting  this  knowledge,  by  oral  instruction,  and  the  nse  of 
text-books,  blackboards,  charts,  maps,  globes,  etc  Three  per 
cent,  of  the  money  now  annually  paid  for  school  purposes  would 
enable  many  teachers  to  do  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent 
more  and  better  work  than  they  now  do.  The  question  of  estab- 
lishing a  county  normal  school  is  being  discussed  in  this  county. 
Many  of  our  best  citizens  favor  it.  The  people  generally  most  be 
convmced  that  such  a  school  is  necessary  to  the  economical  ex- 
penditure of  our  school  moneys,  before  it  would  be  wiee  for  our 
Doard  of  supervisors  to  establish  one.  I  have  received  much  en- 
couragement in  relation  to  the  future  establishment  of  such  a 
school  in  this  county. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  have  authorized  me  to 
furnish  through  the  offices  of  the  township  treasurers,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  county  treasury,  all  of  the  school  election  blanks, 
blank  school  reports,  etc.,  that  may  be  needed  for  general  use  in 
the  county,  and  are  not  otherwise  provided  by  law.  This  will  se- 
cure system  and  uniformity  in  the  work  of  school  officers,  and 
save  them  time  and  trouble,  and  also  expense  to  the  county.  I 
propose  to  give  on  these  blanks  such  saggestions  as  will  assist 
school  officers  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  use  of  them. 

I  cannot  give  you  a  briefer  or  better  item  on  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  our  county  institutes  than  to  say  that  the  number  of  ac- 
tual teachers  in  attendance,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  re- 
spectively as  follows :  30,  102, 142, 166,  206. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  there  has  been  more  than  usual 
interest  in  the  subject  of  music  in  our  schools.  This  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  assistance  rendered  us  in  the  last  three  institutes,  by 
the  gentlemen  who  had  given  instruction  in  this  science.  Some 
score  or  more  schools  have  bad  instruction  more  or  less,  such  as 
their  teachers  have  received  from  the  author  of  the  Graded  School 
Songs.  Some  of  these  have  more  than  equalled  my  expectations. 
Some  teachers  even,  who  are  not  professed  singers,  have  had  suo- 
cesd  in  teaching,  according  to  this  system,  the  rudiments  of  music 
to  their  pupils.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  been  assisted  in  this 
work  by  the  author  of  the  Song  Queen,  and,  by  his  instructions, 
have  been  able  to  present  this  subject  to  their  pupils  with  greater 
interest  and  better  success. 

Very  fine  school  edifices  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year 
in  Rochelle  and  Oreston — the  former  costing  $40,000,  and  the  lat- 
ter $10,000.  They  are  truly  the  monuments  of  an  intelligent  and 
enterprising  citizenship.  Several  school  houses  have  been  erected 
in  rural  districts,  which,  with  their  surroundings,  excel  any  others 
I  have  ever  seen,  in  beauty,  convenience  and  comfort. 

Our  school  officers  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the 
school  year  and  the  report  year  coincide ;  and  that  the  system  of 
reports  should  be  simplified  as  much  as  possible. 
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Some  of  our  townships  have  increased  the  principals  of  their 
school  fond  by  donations  from  their  respective  tax  collectors.  The 
agreement,  on  the  part  of  the  collectors,  to  thus  pay  over  a  part  of 
their  percentages,  has  been  made  before  or  at  the  times  of  their 
election. 

The  series  of  teachers'  examinations,  the  teachers'  drills,  and 
the  educational  lectures  given  by  our  own  citizens,  and  otbera 
from  different  parts  of  the  State— all  have  done  much  to  give 
tone  and  popularity  to  the  public  school  cause  in  our  county. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  but  this  to  say :  That  we  have  taken  for 
our  motto,  "Ogle  county  to  the  front."  Not  that  we  expect  to 
stand  there  alone,  but  abreast  with  many  other  noble  counties  of 
our  noble  State. 


PERKY,— B.  G.  Roots. 

I  have  known  something  of  the  schools  of  this  county  for  thirty- 
two  years  past.  When  1  consider  the  present  condition  of  our 
schools,  I  am  constrained  to  exclaim :  What  hath  Ood  wrought  I 
The  drones  and  dunces  that  once  found  a  place  among  the  teachers, 
are  gone,  some  to  honest  physical  labor,  while  others  have  found 
employment  in  other  counties.  The  present  corps  of  teachers 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  county  in  the  State.  Some 
of  our  best  teachers,  who  have  taught  many  years  in  the  county, 
seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  their  duties,  and  read,  study, 
attend  every  institute  and  use  every  means  of  improvement 
within  their  reach.  I  believe  that  in  every  school  in  the  county, 
every  pupil  who  has  finished  a  Second  Reader,  will,  at  least  once 
a  day,  write  an  abstract  or  compend  ot  his  reading,  geography, 
history  or  grammar  lesson.  Within  nine  months  past  we  have 
had  three  teachers'  institutes,  well  attended  by  teachers  who  came 
to  labor  and  to  learn.  By  "teachers'  institute"  I  do  not  mean  an 
athensBum,  lyceum,  or  some  sort  of  literary  association,  with  a  pres- 
ident, thirteen  vice  presidents,  etc.,  which  meets  to  bear  profound 
lectures  from  college  presidents,  on  "The  relation  of  the  study  of 
classics,  to  common  schools;"  to  hear  beautiful  girls  read  fine 
essays  on  every  imaginable  subject,  or  to  discuss  questions  with 
which  teachers  have'no  more  to  do  than  every  other  citizen  of  the 
State :  but  I  mean  a  model  school^  of  which  the  superintendent  is 
teacher  and  master,  and  controls  everything  connected  with  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment.  Every  good  teacher  will,  at  the 
proper  times,  confer  freely  with  his  pupils,  and  encourage  them 
to  express  to  him  their  views  upon  improvements  in  the  school, 
and  these  opinions  should  be  carefully  considered  and  allowed 
their  just  weight — but  during  school  hours  the  teacher  is  the  ab- 
solute sovereign. 

The  Tamaroa  and  Chester  railroad  is  building  firom  the  north- 
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east  to  the  southwest  part  of  this  county,  and  the  Belleville  and 
Southern  Illinois  railroad  from  the  northwest  to  the  sontheast. 
Both  of  these  will  probably  be  completed  about  the  close  of  this 
year.  School  directors  in  the  vicinity  of  these  roads  feel  that  they 
cannot  now  tell  where  new  school  houses  should  be  built,  nor  what 
sized  ones  will  soon  be  needed.  This  has  caused  the  postpone- 
ment of  building,  in  several  districts.  But  the  determination  of 
the  people  of  this  county  is,  to  have  good  schools  and  good  ac- 
commoaations. 

The  county  is  small,  but  my  own  experience  and  observation 
confirm  my  belief  in  your  statement,  that  there  is  not  a  county  in 
the  State  where  the  ablest  and  strongest  of  superintendents  would 
not  find  scope  for  all  of  his  time  and  all  of  his  powers,  and  still 
leave  much  undone  that  ought  to  be  performed.  God  helping  me, 
I  am  determined  to  continue  to  strive  to  comply  with  the  law, 
which  I  am  sworn  to  obey,  and  "labor  in  every  practicable  way  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  county."  In  doing  this,  I  am  greatly  en 
couraged  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  teachers  and  school  omcers^ 
and,  especially,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  pertaining  to  finance, 
by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  the  county  court. 

Lest  I  should  be  understood  as  asserting  that  every  one  of  our 
teachers  is  up  to  the  general  standard,  I  make  the  mortifying  ac- 
knowledgment that  eleven  of  them  are  living  without  an  educa- 
tional journal.  I  believe  they  intend  to  emigrate  or  seek  other 
employment  before  the  fall  of  1871. 

As  to  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  schools,  and  the  best  methods 
of  attaining  them,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Sanders,  page  268-291  of  your 
last  report.  As  to  changes  in  the  school  law,  1  fully  concur  with 
Tho's  W.  Hynes,  superintendent  of  Bond  county,  as  expressed  in 
hifi  first  and  second  suggestions,  pages  407-8,  of  same  report. 


PIATT.— C.  A.  Taxman. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  of  this  county  is  not  as  good  as 
could  be  desired,  but  they  are  gradually  improving.  In  visiting 
the  schools  of  this  county,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  taste 
displayed  in  the  construction  and  location  of  school  houses  in  some 
diatricts,  and  the  total  absence  of  everything  like  taste  and  refine- 
ment in  others.  In  nearly  every  district  in  this  countv,  where 
they  have  built  good  school  houses,  and  have  them  well  seated, 
T'entilated,  and  well  supplied  with  blackboards  and  outline  maps, 
I  find  excellent  schools.  lu  districts  that  have  ill  constructed,  ill 
famished  school  houses,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  if  they  had 
none  at  all,  and  saved  the  money  paid  out  to  inferior  teachers. 
The  teachers  of  this  county  are  mostly  possessed  of  a  fine  spfrit, 
and  are  making  great  eftbrt  for  self-improvement    I  think  we  can 
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boast  of  some  as  good  and  faithful  teachers  as  are  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  country,  while  we  have  other  teachers,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  who  are  still  far  below  the  standard  of  excellence.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  is  upward.  Our  county  teachers'  association  is 
annually  acquiring  strength,  and  now  has  the  suppoit  of  the  best 
educational  talent  in  the  county.  Some  of  our  teachers  do  not 
possess  anything  like  a  library  relating  to  their  profession.  'Not 
so,  as  a  general  thing,  with  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  physician. 
These  men  would  hardly  think  of  pursuing  their  profession  un- 
aided by  a  library,  well  filled  with  works  relating  to  their  callingrs : 
Why  not  the  teacher  ?  I  find  the  teacher  who  will  not  secure  a 
^ood  teacher's  library,  naturally  becomes  stale,  rusty,  and  unposted 
m  his  profession. 


PIKE.— Jno.  N.  Dewbll. 

Herewith  I  submit  my  report  of  the  condition  of  schools  in 
this  county.  The  statistics  are  not  so  full  and  complete  as  1  should 
be  pleased  to  have  them.  The  fault  arises,  chiefly,  I  think,  from 
a  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  school  directors.  The  township 
treasurers'  reports  were  made,  generally,  as  promptly  and  cor- 
rectly as  circumstances  would  admit.  Our  schools  are  mainly  in 
a  growing:  and  prosperous  condition,  yet  we  are  laboring  under 
several  difficulties  which  may  be  partially,  if  not  entirely  removed. 
Heretofore  we  have  bten  but  poorly  supplied  with  good,  com- 
fortable school  houses,  but  this  difliculty  has  been  partially  rem- 
edied by  ttie  erection  of  several  new,  substantial  buildings,  well 
adapted  to  school  purposeii.  We  hope  this  good  work  of  building 
may  continue,  until  every  district  in  the  county  shall  have  a  school 
house  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  its  school-going  chil- 
dren.  The  too  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  an  *  evil  which  is 
highly  detrimental  to  our  common  school  interests.  It  is  not  at 
all  unusual,  in  many  of  our  country  schools,  to  have  as  many  as 
two  or  three  different  teachers  during  the  year.  However  faith- 
ful and  competent  the  teacher  may  be,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  arrange  and  complete  any  definite  plans  of  work  in  so  short 
a  time.  Hence  the  school  accomplishes  but  little  or  no  good,  the 
the  object  for  which  it  was  organized  being  subverted.  This  difficulty 
can  only  be  removed  by  a  change  in  public  sentiment  The  peo- 
ple of  the  various  districts  should  early  learn  the  important  lesson, 
that  it  is  the  best  economy  io  procure  and  retain  the  services  of 
good,  competent  teachers,  on  living  salaries. 

In  my  examinations,  I  make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible. 
This  I  do  in  order  to  develop  the  applicant's  ability  to  teach.  Not 
unfrequently  persons  come  before  me  for  examination  who  seem 
to  possess  the  requisite  amount  of  book  knowledge,  but  who  are 
unable  to  impart  it  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy  and 
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facility.  We  need  a  well  organized  ^training  school,  in  which 
teachers  shall  receive  especial  drill  in  the  manner  of  presenting 
stadies  to  their  pupils.  We  have  tried  to  snpplv  this  deficiency, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  establishing  a  county  teachers'  institate. 
The  first  session  was  held  last  March.  '  Although  the  weather  was 
Tery  unfavorable,  yet  there  were  about  seventy  teachers  present, 
nvbo  entered  into  the  work  with  spirit  and  interest,  and,  we  trust, 
much  good  was  accomplished. 


POPE. — Thbodobb  Stkteb. 

Although  we  cannot  favorably  compare  with  other  counties,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  not  having  the  advantages  of  railroads, 
telegraphs,  or  even  turnpikes,  we  claim  to  be  up  with  the  times 
as  iar  as  progress  and  improvement  in  education  is  concerned ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  observations  I  have  made, 
that  Pope  county  is  leading  several  counties,  at  least,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  My  assertions  are  based  upon  the  following 
facts :  Many  of  the  applicants  for  teachers^  certificates  which  I 
had  rejected,  at  the  examination,  for  incompetency,  succeed 
without  any  trouble  in  receiving  certificates  from  other  examin- 
ers in  other  counties,  and  teach  school  there ;  or  it  has  often  been 
the  case  that  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  were  successful  in 
other  counties,  and  only  a  short  time  afterwards  failed  in  their 
examinations  here. 

Our  teachers  commonly  can  get  ^ood  places  and  good  compen- 
sation in  neighboring  counties.  We  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  corps  of  good  normal  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving our  home  talent.  Many  pupils  from  other  counties  seek 
admission  into  our  schools. 

It  should  be  our  aim,  from  year  to  year,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  qualification  of  teachers ;  and  we  can  most  efiectually  do  it  by 
thorough  public  egoamination.  We  are  compelled  by  law  (sec.  61) 
to  hold  at  least  four  public  examinations  of  teachers,  annually ; 
and  if  we  neglect  this  duty,  we  are  liable  to  be  discharged  from 
o£Bce.  In  former  years  it  has  been  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
induce  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates  to  attend  public  exami- 
nations. The  appointments  were  made;  sufficient  notice  was 
given;  I  was  present,  but  no  application  was  made,  and  conse- 

Snently  an  expense  accrued  to  the  county,  without  the  least  bene- 
t.  This  year  I  have  made  a  rule  oompeUing  teachers  to  attend 
public  examinations,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  met  with  a 
perfect  success,  and  instead  of  spending  forty-two  days  in  exami- 
nations, as  I  did  last  year,  I  only  spent  twelve  days  and  examined 
all  applicants,  at  public  examinations,  this  year.  1  commenced  this 
role  by  notifying  each  teacher  that  no  private  examinations  would 
be  held,  and  also  that  no  certificate  of  the  first  or  second  grade 
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would  be  renewed,  unleBB  the  applicants  would  present  themselTes 
at  the  places  appointed,  for  public  examination.  I  had  not  only 
the  satisfaction  to  see  every  teacher  at  the  public  examination,  but 
also  a  ^reat  many  people  to  hear  the  examination,  and  commonly 
selected  their  teachers  at  trbat  time.  My  examinations  are  con- 
ducted in  writing  and  orally,  and  in  order  to  try  the  ability  of  the 
applicant  to  ea>plainj  I  frequently  form  a  class  of  teachers,  and  ap- 
point one  of  them  to  give  a  tnoroagh  explanation  of  the  work 
done,  and  also  answer  a  I  the  questions  the  class  or  myself  may 
ask  ;  this  has  accomplished  much  good,  and  has  given  very  satis- 
factory results  and  is  highly  approved  and  appreciated  by  the  peo- 
pie.  After  every  examination  I  present  each  applicant  with  an 
envelop,  which  contains  the  certincate  of  the  successful  applicant, 
or  a  slip  of  paper  giving  the  standard  of  qualification  in  each 
branch,  accompanied  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  those 
who  failed  in  their  examination.  If  possible,  a  county  superin- 
tendent should  conduct  every  examination  in  person  ;  by  doing  so 
he  can  judge  of  the  qualification  of  every  teacher  in  the  county, 
without  taking  somebody's  word  for  it  Having  conducted  every 
examination  in  person  for  six  years  past,  I  was  compelled  only  in 
one  case  to  revoke  a  certificate. 

Our  township  treasurers  have  been  punctual  in  furnishing  me 
with  their  reports,  and,  in  general,  keep  correct  records  of  their 
affairs.  The  school  directors  in  our  county  have  taken  much  in- 
terest in  the  elevation  of  their  respective  district  sohook,  and  the 
most  of  them  perform  their  duties  faithfully ;  but  there  are  some 
who  act  without  motive :  they  accept  the  office  for  the  sake  of  the 
authority  vested  in  them,  but  without  thinking  once  of  their  moral 
obligation.  Such  are  no  help  to  the  teacher  nor  to  their  district ; 
they  commonly  bar  the  way  to  improvement,  and  are  a  hiudrance 
to  a  successful  school.  Kone  but  those  who  are  willing,  and  feel 
a  desire  to  do  good,  should  be  elected  as  school  directors. 

We  are  building,  every  year,  new  school  houses ;  and  if  they 
do  not  favorably  compare  with  others  in  size,  beauty  and  extrava- 
gance, they  compare  favorably  with  our  pecuniary  ability,  and  are 
commonly  made  pleasant  and  attractive  from  within  and  without 
Our  teachers'  institute  is  a  permanent  institution  and  has  accom- 
plished much  good ;  our  people  recognize  it  as  having  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  our  schools,  and  our  teachers  are  satisfied  that  the 
improvements  and  advance  made  in  our  schools  are  mostly  due  to 
that  institution.  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  our  county  dur- 
ing the  past  school  term,  and  I  have  found  a  decided  improvement 
in  imparlmg  instruction,  and  explaininff  to  the  pupils  the  lessons 
which  they  recite.  I  publish  every  year  a  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  our  schools,  of  which  I  send  a  copy  to  almost  every 
school  officer  in  the  county.  This  repoit,  which  is  based  upon  the 
observations  I  have  made  during  my  school  visitations,  calls  at^ 
teation  to  every  negloct  and  defiaenoy  of  teacher^)  school  offlc«ni 
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or  pnpils ;  these  hints,  although  the  names  of  persons  are  not 
given,  are  well  understood,  and  have  commonly  had  the  desired  ' 
effect.  I  also,  in  this  report,  published  the  names  of  teachers 
holding  a  first  or  second-grade  certificate,  with  their  average  stand- 
ing at  their  examination.  This  has  done  much  good  in  elevating 
the  standard  of  qualification,  and  has  raised  the  ambition  of  our 
teachers  to  higher  attainments,  and  the  people  welcome  these  re- 
ports. 

The  better  attendance  of  pupils  in  schools  is  alone  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  people  generally  are  becoming  more  interested 
in  the  education  of  their  children  ;  but  we  have  by  far  too  many 
children — some  of  them  living  within  sight  of  their  respective 
school  houses — who  are  prevented  by  their  parents,  and  that  with- 
out cause,  from  going  to  school,  and,  consequently,  with  all  the 
advantages  for  an  education  surrounding  them,  grow  up  in  igno- 
rance. 1  should  think  a  great  deal  of  good  would  be  derived,  if 
we  had  a  law  compelling  school  directors,  when  they  are  taking 
the  census  every  year,  to  report  to  the  township  treasurer,  and  he 
to  the  county  superintendent,  all  persons  of  prop)er  scliool  age  not 
in  attendance,  and  the  reason  for  not  attending.  This,  I  know, 
will  have  a  good  effect ;  for  when  our  deputy  marshal  took  the 
census  of  our  countv  a  few  months  ago,  he  found  that  when  he 
met  with  parents  who  did  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
had  no  reasonable  excuse  for  doing  so,  they  were  quite  unwilling 
to  have  their  names  reported,  and  promised,  in  almost  every  case, 
to  send  their  children  to  school  hereafter. 

I  think  a  law  prohibiting  the  State's  attorney  from  meddling 
with  the  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  in  the  circuit  court,  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  the  school  fund. 


RANDOLPH.— EoBBBT  P.  Thompson. 

The  common  schools  of  this  county  are  not  in  as  good  condition 
as  I  would  desire;  but,  considering  the  many  disadvantages  under 
which  we  are  laboring,  they  are  prospering  very  well.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  obstacles  are,  irregular  attendance  of  scholars, 
inactivity  on  the  part  of  directors,  and  making  bad  selections  in  the 
employment  of  teachers,  a  failure  of  parents  and  others  to  co-ope- 
rate with  teachers  and  school  ofiicers,  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  text 
books.  Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  and  objections  to  onr 
school  system,  1  am  happy  to  say  that  an  interest  is  still  arrowing 
in  favor  of  the  present  free  school  system  ;  and  the  pupils  are  be- 
coming aroused  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  are  taking  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  the  standard  is  steadily  rising.  School 
officers  are  taking  more  interest,  school  houses  are  being  better 
famished  with  apparatus,  seats,  etc.  Directors  are  beginning  to 
see  the  good  effects  of  employing  competent  teachers,  and  the  bad 
Vol.  I— 66i 
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effect  of  employing  those  who  are  incompetent.  We  have  eighty- 
six  school  houses  in  our  county,  and  four  schools  that  are  termed 
graded  schools ;  also  St.  Patrick's  College,  which  is  under  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  Catholic  church. 

In  regard  to  the  school  law,  I  am  ot  the  opinion  that  we  have 
entirely  too  many  school  officers,  and  would  suggest  that  a  town- 
ship board  take  the  place  of  that  of  directors.  Give  us  a  compe- 
tent board  of  education  in  each  township,  instead  of  a  number  of 
directors,  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  remedy  many  of  the  evils 
under  whicti  we  are  now  laboring,  and  by  tliis  plan  at  least  we 
would  be  able  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text-books. 


RICHLAND.— J.  C.  Scott. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  condition  of  our  public  schools,  and 
comparing  the  school  year  just  closed  with  previous  years,  I  am 
able  to  say,  ^'Progressy 

Our  improvements  have,  in  the  main,  been  substantial,  and  in 
the  right  direction.  The  whole  number  of  school  houses  built 
during  the  year  was  only  six  ;  but  almost  all  the  new  houses  are 
very  much  better  than  those  erected  during  previous  years.  Sev- 
eral districts  have  held  elections,  and  are  preparing  to  build  new 
houses  during  the  coming  year.  Prior  to  1867,  there  were  no 
school  houses  furnished  with  ^^  improved  seats  and  desks,"  with 

Serhaps  one  exception.  Since  that  time  quite  a  large  number  of 
istricts  have  purchased  good  furniture.  In  most  cases  where 
"slab  benches"  constituted  the  furniture,  they  have  been  re- 
moved, and  either  ''improved  furniture,"  or  comfortable  "wooden" 
seats  and  desks  substituted. 

The  blackboard  surface  has  been  enlarged  in  many  of  our 
school  houses.  Several  districts  have  purchased  primary  and 
reading  tablets,  outline  maps,  globes,  cube  blocks,  etc. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  every  school  in  the  county, 
and  made  a  careful  record  of — 

Ist.  "  The  branches  taught  and  the  text-books  used,"  noting  the 
number  reading  in  each  Reader,  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  in- 
clusive. Also  the  number  pursuing  other  studies,  and  the  book, 
degree  of  advancement,  etc. 

2d.  The  discipline  and  methods  of  instruction. 

8d.  The  condition  of  the  school  house,  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Many  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  county  have  not  work 
enough.  Quite  a  large  number  do  but  little  more  than  "spell 
and  read."  In  some  schools  written  arithmitic  is  made  a  "hobby," 
to  the  neglect  of  other  branches.  The  branches  most  neglected 
are.  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  and 
United  States  History,  especially  the  latter. 
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I  have  reqnested  all  my  teachers  to  teaoh  aU  the  hranokea  named 
in  the  law.  In  case  they  have  no  text-books  nor  clusaes  in  any 
gi^en  branch,  to  give  oral  instruction,  using  the  blackboard  and 
each  apparatus  as  they  have,  or  can  procure. 

The  fact  that  so  many  pupils  neglect  to  pursue  the  entire  course 
of  study  prescribed  by  our  school  law  is,  in  part,  the  fault  of 
teachers.  They  not  only  fail  to  insist  on  pupils  studying  all  the 
branches  in  the  proper  order,  but  many  teachers  neglect  to  study 
certain  branches  with  proper  care  themselves. 

The  standard  of  v^nalifications  for  teaching  has  been  advanced 
within  the  past  year,  almost  fifty  per  cent — especially  for  "  first 
grade."  Written*  examinations  have  been  substituted  for  oral, 
with^ood  effect.  The  demand  for  good  teachers  is  rapidly  in- 
creasm^,  and  the  compensation  of  such  teachers  has  advanced. 
The  *'  voxpoptdi  "  is,  send  us  good  teachers ;  we  would  rather  pay 
&ir  wages  for  a  competent  teacher,  than  have  a  poor  one  at  half 
price. 


EOCK  ISLAND.— M.  M.  Stubgbon. 

The  increased  number  of  good  and  well  furnished  school  houses; 
the  number  of  months  schools  are  sustained  during  the  year ;  the 
higher  standard  to  which  teachers  have  attained  ;  their  increased 
monthly  wages — the  average  having  been,  for  the  past  year,  but  a 
fraction  less  than  $52;  the  encouragement  given  to  teachers'  asso- 
ciations ;  the  increased  general  interest  in  the  schools ;  the  more 
general  recognition  of  their  value  or  necessity,  and  the  cheerful- 
ness with  which  the  people  tax  themselves  for  their  support,  are 
all  gratifying  evidences  of  their  prosperity  and  advancement  In 
addition,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  there  is  now  left  standing  but 
one  log  school  house  in  Bock  Island  county ;  that  no  district  has 
failed  to  sustain  a  school  during  the  year,  and  there  are  but  few 
schools,  if  any,  in  which  there  is  not  an  uniformity  of  text-books. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  picture,  however,  not  so  cheering. 
I  allade  to  the  attendance.  The  average  number  of  days  schools 
have  been  sustained,  is  151;  the  average  number  of  days'  attend- 
ance is  only  80^ ;  thus  showing  a  fearful  discrepancy  between  the 
time  actually  taught  and  the  actual,  aggregate  benefit  derived  from 
it,  a  fact,  under  our  present  law,  beyond  the  power  of  school 
teachers  and  officers  alike,  legally  to  control. 

Where  lies  the  fault,  then,  that  we  have  in  this  county — and  I 
believe  it  not  worse  than  others — to  pay  for  an  average  of  nearly 
seven  months'  school,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  less  than  four! 
or,  put  in  a  different  form :  that  out  of  the  $90,000  annually  ex- 
pended for  school  purposes,  $38,00o  are  annually  wasted  by  this 
prince  of  evils  in  the  school  room — irregular  attendance  ?  Evi- 
deatly*  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  eo  much  in  a  mere  report,  it 
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lies  entirely  with  the  privilege  of  optional  oMendance;  and  it  is  a 
fact  tbat  should  go  far  toward  a  change  in  this  respect:  that  if 
every  child  were  in  school  that  shonld  be,  and  were  kept  there 
regalarly,  the  same  aggregate  result  could  be  reached  that  is  now 
reached,  in  about  ooelialf  of  the  time  and  with  about  one-half  of 
the  expense. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  school  law  be  changed  so  as  to 
make  the  year  embraced  in  treasurers'  reports,  and  the  school 
year,  coincide. 


/  SALINE.— F.  F.  Johnson.  ' 

The  schools  are  not  just  what  I  would  like  to  see  them,  but  I 
am  ^lad  to  report  that  they  are  steadily  improving  in  interest  and 
efficiency.  We  have  made  quite  an  improvement  over  last  year. 
One  reason,  and  a  very  important  one,  too,  is,  that  we  had,  as  a 
general  thing,  a  better  class  of  teachers.  There  has  been  a  more 
general  interest  in  educational  matters  manifested  in  the  county 
this,  than  any  former  years,  by  teachers,  pupils  and  parents 
There  has  been  a  greater  interest  taken  in  building,  repairing  and 
improving,  than  formerly.  There  were  three  new  houses  built  and 
being  built  daring  the  year,  two  of  which  we,  in  this  county,  call 
good  ones.  We  have  a  good  prospect  for  an  increased  interest  in 
the  schools,  the  coming  winter.  As  a  general  rule,  directors  are 
beginning  this  year  to  look  after  teachere  earlier,  and  also  they 
seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  procure  good  ones.  I  think  our  next 
report  will  show  marked  advance. 

I  would  suggest,  and  ask  you  to  urge  the  General  Assembly  to 
change  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  fronv  the  first  of  October, 
to  the  first  of  Aufi:udt,  to  agree  with  the  reports  of  school  officers. 
I  think  it  very  important  that  the  school  year  should  begin  as 
early  as  the  first  of  September,  at  any  rate,  from  the  fact  that  the 
larger  boys  generally  nave  to  go  out  of  school  about  the  first  of 
March,  and  go  to  the  farms,  and  March  is  generally  such  a  dis- 
agreeable month  that  small  children  cannot  attend  regularly. 

As  to  institute  work,  we  held  two  last  summer  and  fall.  The 
first  began  August  26th,  and  continued  in  session  three  days ;  the 
other  commenced  Nov.  25,  and  continued  in  session  three  days. 
Those  meetings  were  v^ry  interesting.  We  have  had  no  meeting 
th  8  summer,  but  expect  to  this  fall.  I  l^ok  upon  teachers'  insti- 
tutes as  being  of  great  importance  to  the  educational  interest  of 
the  State.  I  am  sorry  that  the  patrons,  and  I  might  say,  so  many 
teachers,  take  as  little  interest  as  they  do.  I  think  the  provision 
made  for  teachers  with  regard  to  institutes,  very  wise,  although  it 
seems  that  the  teacher  that  is  alive  to  the  work,  might  afford  to  lose 
three  or  four  days  each  year,  for  the  benefit  he  or  she  would  receive 
thereby.  I  am  glad  that  wo  have  a  Southern  Illinois  educational 
association  organized,  and  hope  it  will  prove  of  great  utility  to  the 
educational  interest  of  Southern  Illinois.  ^         t 
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SANGAMON.— Wabren  Bubgett. 

T'*e  edacational  facilities  in  this  county  are  such  as  to  afford 
much  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  popular  education.  A 
number  of  new  school  houses  have  been  erected  during  the  past 
year.  Some  of  them  are  models  of  neatness  and  excellence,  being 
well  ventilated,  seated  with  new  and  the  most  approved  styles  of 
furniture,  and  the  arrangements  inside  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils.  The  buildings  at  Salis- 
bury and  Buffalo,  for  graded  schools,  are  ornaments  to  the  towns 
in  which  they  are  situated,  and  speak  well  for  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  their  builders,  and  the  cause  of  education.  We  have 
in  the  county  thirteen  graded  schools,  among  which  are  some  of 
great  excellence.  Generally,  throughout  the  county,  the  buildings 
are  good,  but  lack  the  necessary  maps,  charts  and  blackboards, 
which  are  of  incalculable  assistance  to  the  teacher  in  making  that 
advancement  with  his  pupils,  that  is  desireable. 

An  important  duty  devolving  upon  a  superintendent,  is  that  of 
visiting  schools.  It  is  here  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
teacher  at  work ;  noting  if  he  has  tact,  order,  system,  patience  and 
enthusiasm,  or  if  he  lack  the  qualifications  which  go  to  make  up 
the  live  teacher.  It  is  cheering  to  witness  the  liberality  of  many 
districts  iu  this  county,  in  the  employing  of  teachers,  being  more 
solicitous  about  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  to  be  employed, 
than  about  the  salary  to  be  paid  him.  In  other  localities  they 
want  a  ckeap  teacher,  and  are  willing  to  employ  the  first  applicant, 
if  he  will  teach  for  what  they  have  made  up  their  minds  to  pay. 
This  is  certainly  mistaken  economy,  and  it  seems  strange  that  ai- 
rectors  have  not  long  since  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  good 
teacher  is  always  cheap,  while  a  poor  one  is  dear  at  any  price.  It 
is  not  always  true  that  the  most  experienced  teacher  is  the  most 
successful.  S  jme  show  more  teaching  ability  in  their  first  term 
of  school,  than  others  do  after  teaching  years. 

For  the  past  four  years,  our  former  superintendent  has  labored 
faithfully  and  accomplished  much  for  the  schools  and  cause  of 
e<lacation  in  the  county,  yet  we  are  not  up  to  that  standard  of  ex- 
cellence that  we  desire.  We  not  only  want  men  and  women  f  >r 
teachers  that  think,  themselvcB,  but  those  who  will  teach  their  pu- 
pils to  think.  We  want  teachers  that  will  strive  to  make  the 
school  room  as  attractive  as  the  child's  own  pleasant  home ;  then 
it  will  be  easy  to  overcome  that  bane  of  our  public  schools — tardi- 
ness  and  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  We 
have  many  excellent  teachers  in  the  county,  and  they  are  doing  a 
noble  work.  With  a  thorough  and  rigid  system  of  examination, 
we  hope  to  weed  out  many  of  the  incompetent  teachers,  and  sup- 
ply their  place  with  thobo  that  are  qualified  for  the  work. 
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SCOTT.— James  Oallans. 

I  am  happy  to  eay  that  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in 
Scott  county,  is  rapidly  changing  for  the  better.  The  qualifica 
tions  of  our  teachers  are  getting  better,  still  we  have  not  enough 
wh<r  are  well  qualitted  for  the  position.  The  people  are  taking 
more  interest  m  the  subject  of  home  education.  The  interest 
manifested  in  many  of  the  school  districts,  is  indicated  by  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings,  the  remodeling  of  old  ones,  re- 
seating and  furnishing  with  all  the  modem  improvements.  A  de- 
mand has  arisen  for  lirst  grade  teachers.  The  wages  offered,  how-  . 
ever,  in  many  localities,  is  yet  inadequate  to  secure  that  class  of 
teachers  which  the  educational  interest  of  the  county  demands. 

I  entered  upon  the  daties  of  my  oflSce  in  November,  1869.  Lit- 
tle has  been  done  in  the  way  of  institutes.  A  strong  effort  was 
made  last  December  (1869)  to  organize  the  teachers  into  dn  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  holding  institutes.  We  met  with  very 
little  encouragement  and  poor  success.  Much  confusion  arises  in 
getting  the  reports  of  township  treasurers,  of  the  condition  of 
schools  in  townships  divided  by  county  lines.  In  such  case  the 
treasurer  has  to  report  to  two  different  counties,  and  sometimes 
three,  causing,  in  every  instance  in  my  experience,  error  and  con- 
fusion. I  think  it  would  be  better  for  him,  in  such  case,  to  report 
all  his  financial  statistics  to  one  county  superintendent,  and  only 
BO  much  of  his  general  statistics  to  the  other,  as  to  enable  the  su- 
perintendent to  apportion  the  funds. 

School  visitations  have  been  as  well  attended  to  as  other  official 
duiies  would  permit.  Public  examinations  have,  on  every  occa- 
sion, proved  a  failure.  The  meagre  attendance  and  little  amount 
done,  would  hardly  pay  for  publishing  notices ;  consequently  the 
examination  has  nearly  all  been  done  in  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent. 


STARK,— Bartlett  G.  Hall, 

Since  the  recognition,  by  our  legislature,  of  the  interests  of  our 
common  schools,  by  inaugurating  a  thorough  and  systematic  plan 
of  school  supervision,  our  schools  have  proved  worthy  the  patron- 
age of  all,  especially  where  such  supervision  has  been  elective 
and  practical. 

Although  there  may  be  croakers  and  fault-finders,  yet  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  all  political  parties,  say  ;  "  We  cannot  do  with- 
out the  county  superintendency."  Iii  fact,  it  was  hailed  as  a  har- 
binger of  the  success  of  our  tree  school  system,  by  the  people  of 
*'Mollie  Stark." 

Public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  free  schools,  and  there  is  corres- 
ponding action  evinced  by  the  people,  in  conforming  to  the  re- 
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qnirements  of  the  school  law.  Directors  are  usually  willing:  and 
ready  to  visit  the  schools,  and  treasurers  are  prompt  in  furnishing 
special  and  freneral  reports.  Our  teachers  are  taking  an  interest  , 
in  their  work,  by  attending  institutes  and  lectures,  subscribing  for 
educational  journals,  and  reading  such  books  as  peitain  to  their 
profession.  New  and  commodious  school  houses  are  being  built, 
and  faruished  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus.  Nearly  nil 
the  school  buildings  are  in  ^ood  repair,  and  many  of  them  are 
models  of  architecture  and  neatness,  without  the  needless  display 
which  is  often  manifested  in  such  buildings. 

The  following  plan  was  adopted  to  secure  uniformity  of  text- 
books :  During  the  session  of  our  county  institute,  in  the  spring  of 
1867,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  recommend  a 
series  of  books  for  use  throughout  the  county.  The  report  of  said 
committee  was  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  institute,  and  has 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  districts.  The  list,  as  recom- 
mended, has  been  and  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  for  some  time  to 
come.  This  method  has  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  has 
secured,  to  a  great  extent,  that  uniformity  not  only  in  books  but 
in  teaching,  which  is  so  essential.  We  have  an  institute  in  good 
working  order.  The  members  defray  the  expense  of  lectures. 
More  than  usual  interest  is  taken  by  the  people  of  Toulon,  not 
only  in  entertaining  all  who  attend  the  institutes,  but  by  assisting 
in  defraying  the  contingent  expenses.  Although  our  board  of  su- 
pervisors have  made  no  appropriation  for  institutes,  they  have  as- 
signed a  large  and  commodious  office  in  the  court  house,  for  the 
uae  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  furnished  it  with  suitable 
desk,  tables,  chairs,  etc.  They  do  not  try  to  curtail  the  bills  of 
the  superintendent,  or  quarrel  with  him  about  the  number  of  days 
spent  in  school  visitation. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  awakening  an  interest  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  is  the  organizing  of  normal  classes  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  for  class  drill  and  instruction.  These  classes 
remain  in  session  from  one  to  two  weeks.  There  is  a  class  of 
teachers  than  can  be  benefited  by  such  meetings  more  than  by  an 
ordinary  institute.  We  have  a  "  Teachers'  Library"  which  has 
been  of  much  benefit  to  teachers.  The  following  was  the  plan  by 
which  such  library  was  obtained  :  A  premium  of  fifty  dollars  was 
offered  by  the  publisher  of  the  "Illinois  Teacher,"  to  the  county 
enperintendent  who  would  send  the  greatest  number  of  subscribers 
to  the  ''Teacher."  Said  premium  was  awarded  to  Stark  county. 
This  was  donated  to  the  teachers,  to  assist  in  purchasing  such  books 
as  treated  upon  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  Or  in  other  words, 
it  was  designed  to  make  it  a  professional  library,  as  nearly  as  practi- 
cable. A  library  aesor^iation  was  formed,  a  membership  fee  paid, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  replenish  the  library.  The 
teachers  hav^e  taken  hold  of  the  matter  in  good  earnest,  and  we 
have  as  good  books  upon  the  subject  of  teaching  as  can  be  found  in 
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the  market.  I  thiDl:  aDj  snperinteDdent  who  will  take  hold  of 
this  matter,  can  form  a  library  association  and  greatly  benefit  his 
teachers. 

Wiiy  should  not  teachers  study  their  profession  and  business? 
Wo  expect  a  doctor  to  study  medicine,  and  a  lawyer  to  read  law, 
before  practicing  in  their  respective  professions.  Yet  how  many 
are  teaching,  who  never  read  any  work  upon  the  theory  and  art  of 
teaching.  In  fact,  I  venture  to  say  that  not  one-half  of  the  teach- 
ers in  the  State,  have  ever  read  a  dozen  works  upon  teaching.  Kay 
more,  that  half  the  teachers  cannot  give  the  names  of  as  many 
books.  This  should  not  be.  It  is- entirely  wrong,  [t  is  an  impo- 
sition upon  tax-payers,  to  license  those  to  teach  who  have  never 
studied  their  business.  I  think  the  law  should  be  changed  so  as 
to  require  candidates  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  the* 
ory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Am  in  favor  of  township  organization.  Think  the  school  year 
should  end  July  31st. 


ST.  OLAIR.— J.  P.  Sladb. 

I  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the  schools  once,  and  many  of  them 
twice,  during  each  of  the  two  years  just  past,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  number  of  well-conducted  schools  is  increasing.  Direc- 
tors have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  willingly  visited  their  respect- 
ive schools  with  me,  and  these  visits  have  been  of  value  in  helping 
them  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  work  done  there,  and  also 
in  securing,  in  many  cases,  the  adoption  by  the  teacher  of  better 
methods  of  teaching.  Many  of  the  teachers  are  anxious  to  learn, 
and  a  needed  suggestion  or  word  to  such  is  often  of  great  benefit. 
In  many  localities  I  find  a  willingness  on  the  part  ot  directors  to 
pay  good  teachers  well,  and  to  retain  them  term  after  term,  they 
evidently  having  learned  (what  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  all  will  soon  learn)  that  a  good  teacher  may  be  cheap 
at  high  >#ages.  while  a  poor  one  is  dear  at  any  price.  But  there 
are  some  directors,  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  with  whom  the 
reverse  of  ail  this  seems  to  be  true  ;  to  whom  the  wages  demanded 
by  teachers,  for  instance,  is  a  subject  of  greater  interest  than  that 

Eertaining  to  their  qualifications.     The  number  of  the  latter  class 
owever  is  decreasing,  and  more  inquiries  for  well-qualified,  com- 
petent teachers,  are  made  each  year. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools,  to 
the  number  attending  public  schools,  is  becoming  less  each  year, 
for  I  find,  by  reference  to  my  report  for  1868,  that  sixteen  per 
cent,  of  the  school-going  children  were  in  private  schools  the  pre- 
ceding year,  one  year  later  but  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  last  j  oar  but 
little  over  fourteen  per  cent. 
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Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  school  bnildings,  seventy-seyen 
are  brick,  thirty  one  frame,  and  one  etooe.  All  are  now  supplied 
with  blackboards,  and  the  majority  with  good  ones,  and  I  think 
that  more  than  a  third  are  supplied  with  a  globe  and  outline  maps* 
A  number  have  recently  been  furnished  with  new  desks,  which  are 
a  decided  improrement  on  those  displaced. 

The  fact  that  the  average  length  of  time  the  schools  were  in 
session  the  past  year,  is  between  seven  and  eight  months,  shows 
that  a  large  number  continue  in  session  from  eight  to  ten  months 
daring  the  year.  The  total  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one,  is  16,869.  Deducting  1,477,  the  number  en- 
rolled in  f>rivate  schools,  and  we  have  15,392  entitled  to  instruc- 
tion. Dividing  this  number  by  178,  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
plo  ved  in  the  public  schools,  and  we  have  for  each  teacher  eighty- 
eight  persons  entitled  tb  instruction.  As  the  toted  number  enrolled 
is  C)ut  8,566,  the  average  number  enrolled  for  each  teacher  is  forty- 
ei^ht,  but  the  average  daily  attendance  for  each  teacher  is  but 
thirty,  showing  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  enrolled 
are  daily  absent  This  irregularity  of  attendance  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  efficiency  ot  the  schools,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  teachers  often  feel  that  they  are  not  wholly  to  blame  if  their 
scholars  do  not  show  the  progress  expected. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  county  teachers'  institute,  two  years 
ago,  continued  in  session  five  days,  and  enrolled  one  hundred  and 
twenty  teachers,  and  that  of  last  year  continued  in  session  the  same 
length  of  time  and  enrolled  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  teachers. 
The  instructors  who  conducted  the  exercises  were  among  the  most 
successful  teachers  in  the  State,  and  I  have  reason  to  belieye  these 
meeting  have  done  much  good  in  awakening  a  greater  interest  in 
the  subject  of  teaching,  and  that  they  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 
better  methods  of  teaching,  on  the  part  of  many  teachers,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  not  bad  any  special  training  for  their  work, 
except  that  afforded  by  the  institute. 

As  I  have  had  opportunity,  I  have  urged  teachers  to  visit  schools 
having  the  reputation  of  being  good  ones,  and  1  know  that  a  num- 
ber who  have  followed  the  advice,  have  been  greatly  -  benefited. 
In  most  cases  the  time  thus  spent  is  as  profitably  occupied  as 
it  would  be  in  attending  a  good  institute,  for  the  reason,  as  I  be- 
lieve, that  many  get  the  impression  that  much  of  what  is  presented 
in  institutes  is  good  in  theory  only ;  it  is  not  until  they  see  the 
same  methods  successfully  practiced  in  the  school  room  that  they 
become  convinced  that  what  they  before  regarded  as  excellent  in 
theory  only,  is  also  excellent  in  practice.  Such  practical  lessons 
in  the  art  of  teaching  are  of  great  value,  for  the  reason  that  thev 
illustrate  the  methods  by  which  desirable  results  have  been  reached, 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  with  them  a  conviction  of  what  it  is 
possible  for  teachers  to  accomplish. 

VoLI— 67 
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TAZEWELL.— S.  K.  Hatfield.  ' 

One  of  the  most  efficient  helps,  in  securing  and  maintainiDg 
good  schools,  is  to  have  faithful  and  competent  school  directors. 
Jnstice  demands  that  he  who  spends  his  time  and  talent  for  the 
public  good,  should  be  properly  remunerated.  Treasurers  of 
townships  complain  of  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  properly 
arranging  their  financial  statistics  when  their  townships  lie  in 
two  or  more  counties. 

Every  year  a  few  new  school  houses  are  built  Some  of  them 
are  convenient  and  desirable,  while  others  are  built  with  a  view 
to  oheapneaSy  regardless  of  comfort,  capacity  or  convenience. 
There  are  seversd  very  good  houses  in  the  ruim  districts.  Some 
of  them  are  furnished  with  comfortable  desks,  ample  and  good 
blackboards,  maps,  charts,  globes,  records,  libraries,  etc.  Occa- 
sionally we  find  a  sufficiency  of  out-buildings,  a  well  with  a 
pump,  a  large  lot  well  fenced,  with  shade  trees  properly  arranged 
and  carefully  preserved.  In  some  districts  miserable  hovels  yet 
remain  to  attest  the  negligence  of  the  people,  to  show  their  inca- 
pacity to  appreciate  the  wants  of  the  children,  or  perhaps  to  her- 
ald to  the  passing  world,  that  local  jealousies  and  personal  ani- 
mosities put  an  effectual  barrier  to  all  local  improvements  which 
will  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  society  or  to  give  a  heritage  of 
tme  calture  to  the  rising  generation. 

The  Delavan  district  has  contracted  for  a  beautiful  and  desira- 
ble school  building,  to  be  completed  next  year.  The  citizens  of 
Minier  have  voted  to  build  a  good  house. 

The  board  of  supervisors  at  their  annual  meeting  in  1869, 
chose  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen :  Messrs.  Dougherty,  Harris,  Haines,  Maclay  and 
Slinier.  This  board  is  anxious  to  establish  a  County  Normal 
School,  on  a  liberal  basis,  such  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  those 
young  men  and  women  seeking  a  liberal  education ;  but  our  large 
railroad  indebtedness  of  county,  town  and  city,  warns  us  in  this 
matter  to  ^^  make  haste  slowly."  The  board  of  supervisors  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  the  cause  of  our  common  schools,  and  have, 
from  year  to  year,  furnished  means  to  defray  the  principal  expen- 
ses of  the  county  institute.  Our  county  institutes  are  each  year 
better  attended,  and  a  growing  interest  is  manifest  among  teachers, 
and  others  who  attend  with  us.  Local  institutes,  continuing  two 
days  each,  were  held  in  Minier,  Tremont  and  Delavan,  during  the 
spring  of  1870.  The  work  and  zeal  of  those  teachers  present, 
and  their  subsequent  labors  in  the  school-room,  warrant  us  in 
Baying  that  these  meetings  were  not  in  vain. 

w  here  mention  has  oeen  made  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in 
schools,  our  teachers  all  favor  its  continuance,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Our  teachers  are  generally  earnest  and  faithful  in  their  work, 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  school  and  the  intellectual  and 
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moral  well-being  of  the  pupils,  laboring  with  thoroughness  and 
seal  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  position  they  hold,  striv- 
ing with  honesty  and  fidelity  to  faithfully  perform  their  obliga- 
tions^ to  society,  and  many  of  them  trusting  in  the  promises, 
walking  in  the  precepts,  performing  the  duties  and  obeying  the 
will  of  the  Sovereign  Master. 


UNION.— P.  H.  Kboh. 

I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  a  very  flattering  improvement  in 
the  educational  interests  of  this  county.  While  there  is  room  for 
still  greater  improvement,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
each  succeeding  year  will  mark  a  new  era  of  progress. 

Southern  Illinois  has  been  termed  "  Egypt."  Our  friends  call 
it  so  because  it  is  the  land  of  plenty,  and  there  is  always  "  corn  in 
Egypt."  Our  enemies  use  the  term  in  derision,  as  indicating  a 
place  of  darkness — a  sort  of  intellectual  Sahara  I 

To  all  I  say,  with  a  feeling  of  just  pride,  that  Union  county,  in 
the  centre  of  Egypt,  has  made  greater  strides  in  the  march  of 
educational  progress,  within  the  past  few  years,  than  have  the 
northern  counties ;  her  teachers  are  creditable  to  the  profession 
they  have  adopted ;  her  schools  are  well  attended,  and  nlled  with 
attentive  and  intelligent  pupils ;  her  school  fund  is  large  and  well 
invested,  and  in  every  way  her  school  interests  are  in  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition.  Every  school  district  in  the  county  has  its 
comfortable,  well  famished  school  house,  most  of  them  being  large 
and  commodious  frame  buildings,  properly  fitted  up  with  the  best 
quality  of  seats,  desks,  etc.  Sndh  districts  as  have  not  already 
completed  buildings  entirely  suitable  to  their  wants,  are  prepar- 
ing to  do  so  as  early  as  possible. 

Anna  is  the  central,  as  well  as  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
town  in  our  county.  With  a  population  of  a  little  over  two  thou- 
sand, it  has  built  within  the  past  year,  a  splendid  brick  school 
house  that  is  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  village,  and  is  sur- 
passed in  size,  beauty  and  elaborate  finish  by  none  in  Southern 
Illinois.  It  is  three  stories  in  hight  exclusive  of  the  basement, 
is  finished  in  the  very  best  style  ot  architecture,  has  every  mod- 
ern convenience  and' improvement,  and  is  furnished  with  the 
most  approved  arrangement  for  ventilation,  and  warmed  from 
attic  to  basement  with  improved  heating  apparatus.  The  build- 
ing cost  about  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

Oobden,  an  enterprising  and  thriving  village  on  the  I.  O.  R. 
K.,  north  seven  miles  from  Anna,  has  built  a  fine  large  brick 
school  house.  It  is  three  stories  in  hight,  large  and  roomy,  fin- 
ished and  furnished  in  the  best  style,  and  presents  a  very  fine 
appearance. 
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These  two  schools  are  attended  by,  the  fonner  about  two  htin- 
dredy  and  the  latter  one  hundred  pnpils,  under  the  care  of  first 
grade  principals  and  excellent  assistant  teachers. 

Jonesboro,  the  county  seat,  has  recently  purchased  a  lar^ 
three-story  frame  building,  and  fitted  up,  in  excellent  style,  its 
upper  rooms  for  school  purposes,  and  the  lower  for  offices,  pupils' 
rooms,  library  room,  etc.  J^ew,  first  quality  furniture  has  been 
put  in,  and  all  necessary  maps,  globes,  etc.,  provided.  The  school 
IS  under  the  care  of  a  faithful  and  capable  principal,  who  is  aided 
by  an  efficient  corps  of  assistant  teachers,  and  takes  its  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  first  class  schools. 

The  school  officers  of  Dongola,  a  thriving  town  on  the  L  G.  IL 
B.,  south  of  Anna  seven  miles,  are  preparing  to  build  a  large 
brick  school  house.  It  will  cost  about  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
will  be  finished  and  furnished  in  the  best  style. 

We  have  four  graded  schools  in  this  county.  We  have  a  teach- 
ers' institute  that  meets  annually  and  is  well  attended.  The 
teachers  of  this  and  neighboring  counties,  and  the  people  also, 
evince  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  and  aims  of  the  ^^institute." 
At  its  sessions  the  rooms  are  crowded,  every  teachet  is  present, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  good  results  from  this  annual  gather- 
ing together  of  the  educators  of  our  youth.  It  is  to  the  teacher 
what  the  annual  prilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  to  the  ancient  Arab. 
They  seem  to  gather  inspiration  and  renewed  vigor,  from  the  in- 
terchanging of  ideas  and  experiences. 

The  enervating  influences  of  the  school  room  and  the  constant 
toil  incident  to  a  faithful  teacher's  every-day  life,  are  exhaustive 
of  his  mental  as  well  as  physical  strength,  and  he  finds  the  teach- 
ers' institute  a  revivifying  fount,  to  which  he  repairs  to  ^'renew 
his  exhausted  energies  and  rekindle  the  light  of  that  life,  so 
slowlv,  but,  alas  I  so  surely  going  out  within  him."  There  is  a  con- 
tinual drain  upon  all  the  vital  forces  of  a  teacher,  and  his  mind 
must  be  fed  or  it  will  fail  to  feed  others. 

For  my  own  part,  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  love  of  edu- 
cational subjects,  as  well  as  through  a  sense  of  official  duty,  I 
have  pursued  an  active,  earnest,  vigilant  visiting  of  the  schools 
within  my  jurisdiction.  I  have  endeavored  to  enust  the  personal 
interest  of  the.  township  officers  in  behalf  of  their  respective 
schools.  I  have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  induce  the  parents  of 
pupils  to  visit  schools,  and  to  enhance  their  feeliufir  of  responsi- 
Dility,  in  regard  to  the  education  of  their  children.  I  have  looked 
after  the  improvement,  etc,  of  school  houses,  and  tried  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  districts  in  regard  to  buildings, 
furniture,  and  the  general  surroundings  of  their  respective  schools. 
I  have  tried  to  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  our  people  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  a  proper  respect  for  teach- 
ers as  indiviauals.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  been  very  careful 
in  my  examinations  of  applicants,  and  rigid  in  my  demands  of 
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proof  as  to  the  good  habita,  character  and  morality  of  those  upon 
whom  1  bestow  certificates.  I  have  done  all  that  I  conld,  within 
the  scope  of  my  humble  means,  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching,  to  excite  a  generous  spirit 
of  emulation  among  the  teachers,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
best  text- books,  and  to  place  the  educational  interests  of  the 
county  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis. 

I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  the  awakening  and  rapid 
growth  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, throughout  every  part  of  Southern  Illinois.  The  people  ex- 
hibit an  earnest  and  active  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
schools,  and  seem  willing  to  participate  in  and  co-operate  with  the 
efforts  of  school  officials  and  teachers.  The  onerous  and  burden- 
some taxes  incurred  by  the  building  of  new  school  houses,  are 
paid  cheerfully,  and  I  more  frequently  find  them  grumbling  at  a 
mistaken  economy  of  directors  in  employing  low-priced  teachers, 
than  about  liberal  outlays  for  school  purposes. 


VERMILION.— J.  W.  Pabkbb. 

I  can  confidently  say  that  our  schools  are  improving ;  parents 
and  guardians  are  becoming  more  interested  in  education  ;  dfrec- 
tors  are  more  careful  to  provide  good  houses,  books  and  teachers, 
and  teachers  are  laboring  to  make  manifest  that  they  deserve  the 
confidence  of  employees  and  pupils.  Quite  a  number  of  pleasant, 
comfortable  school  houses  have  been  built  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  others  are  now  being  erected. 

I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  all  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  education  of  our  children — when  we  shall  feel  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  build  school  houses  and  maintain  schools,  than  to 
build  and  support  poor  houses  and  jails. 

I  respectfully  suggest  an  amendment  to  that  part  of  the  school 
law,  permitting  teachers  to  return  monthly  schedules.  Let  direc- 
tors give  to  teachers  monthly  orders  on  treasurers  instead.  My 
objection  to  the  law  is,  the  accumulation  of  papers  in  the  offices 
of  the  treasurers. 

I  thipk  if  applicants  for  certificates  of  (jualification  as  teachers 
were  required  to  pay  for  their  examinations,  fewer  would  be  re- 
fused certificates ;  applicants  would  be  more  careful  to  review  the 
branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools,  and 
consequently  a  greater  number  would  be  found  qualified  to  teach. 

I  would  further  suggest,  that  the  legislature  limit  the  examina- 
tion to  four  terms,  ot  one  week  each,  per  annum.  Superinten- 
dents would  then  have  more  time  to  devote  to  other  business — 
visiting  schools,  etc 
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'  WAKREN,— J.  B.  DoNNKLL. 

The  general  condition  of  the  schoola  in  onr  connty  is  enconr- 
aging.  There  is  certainly  a  growing  interest  mauifeBted  among 
ns,  as  school  officers,  teachers,  parents  and  pupils,  in  regard  to  ed- 
ucation. Our  people  generally  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  practical  education,  and  are  dis|)osed  to 
employ,  if  possible,  the  best  teachers,  thus  causing  a  variation  of 
some  thirty  dollars  in  the  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  based  upon 
the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  applicant.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  school  vacant  daring  seasonable  time  for  schools  to  be 
open.  There  are  frequent  instances  in  which  patrons  have  ten- 
dered a  liberal  donation  to  the  board,  that  it  be  better  able  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  a  first  class  teacher ;  and,  indeed,  such  is  true 
of  the  larger  pupils,  in  a  few  instances. 

1  am  pleased  to  witness  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
to  improve  and  become  more  efficient  in  their  work ;  partially,  no 
doubt,  from  a  desire  to  excel,  but  principally  because  they  have 
the  assurance  that  as  soon  as  they  establish  an  approved  reputation, 
an  advanced  salary  will  be  the  consequence. 

The  high  moral  and  religious  influence,  as  exerted  by  onr  teach- 
ers, demanded  and  received  by  our  citii^ens  generally,  is  such  as 
to  be  fdi  in  our  schools,  and  it  gives  reason  to  hope  that  our  moral 
atmosphere  will  gradually  grow  clearer,  brighter  and  more  healthy. 
Almost  all  onr  schools  are  opened  by  rea(}iug  a  portion  of  scrip- 
ture, and  in  a  large  majority  the  reading  is  followed  by  prayer. 
While  one's  peculiar  tenets  are  not  proper  to  enter  the  schools, 
yet  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  elements  which  must 
enter  into  that  compound,  forming  the  only  basis  on  which  any 
society  or  form  of  government  can  rest  securely. 

I  took  charge  of  the  office  on  the  16th  of  last  December.  Have 
visited  all  the  schools  once  since  that  time,  spending  a  half  day  in 
each — hearing,  assisting,  advising,  when  necessary,  and  encouraoj- 
ing.  Without  doubt,  here  is  where  the  efficient  superintendent's 
power  lies.  If,  on  making  the  regular  visits,  he  finds  all  healthy, 
he  cheers  and  encourages  that  wich  is  well  begun.  If  disease, 
or  symptoms  of  it,  are  to  be  found,  he  is  ever  ready  and  willing  to 
counsel  with  the  teacher  as  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  it,  and 
assist  in  prescribing  such  antidote  as  shall  arrest  the  progress  of  it 
and  restore  to  a  more  healthy  condition. 

Oar  institute  is  held  twice  each  year,  at  such  times  and  places 
as  may  seem  most  convenient,  each  session  lasting  from  two  to 
three  days,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  a  growing  inte- 
rest. The  attendance,  generally,  is  very  good.  We  have  ar- 
ranged for,  and  hope  to  carry  on  successfully,  a  monthly  meeting 
of  the  teachers  in  each  township. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  my  examinations  thorough  and 
practical.     Before  granting  certificates,  I  have  in  every  instance 
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endeayored  to  aoqntitit  myself  with  the  moral  standiDg  of  the  ap- 
plicant, making  moral  fitness  the  key  by  which  the  gateway  to  the 
profession  is  opened ;  hence,  excluding  those  who  could  not  pass 
its  scrutiny. 

We  feel  that  to  our  county  the  future  is  full  of  hope,  if  we  care- 
folly  improve  the  advantages  we  enjoy.  Terrible  indeed  will  be 
our  fall,  if,  through  our  desire  for  gain  and  haste  to  be  rich,  we 
suffer  our  excellent  system  of  free  schools  to  dwindle  into  decay, 
and  force  upon  our  children  mental  poverty  and  starvation. 


WASaiNQTOK— A.  0.  Hillman. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  examinations  during  the  past  year  have  been  more 
satisfactory  than  usual  The  most  of  our  teachers  are  earnest 
workers,  and  the  people  generally  are  disposed  to  sustain  them. 
We  are  trying  to  introduce  the  graded  system  into  all  of  our 
schools.  There  has  beon  labor  enough,  but  not  system  enough. 
We  divide  our  schools  into  divisions,  on  the  basis  of  the  reading 
books  used,  and  indicate  what  each  division  should  learn  before  it 
is  permitted  to  advance  to  h  higher  division.  The  teachers  and 
people  approve  it  The  divisions  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of 
McGnffey^s  Readers,  new  series.  Teachers  easily  modify  it  to  suit 
other  series. 

Our  institutes  have  been  uniformily  successful  They  are  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest  by  the  teachers,  as  seasons  of  plea- 
sure and  profit. 

The  people  generally  are  satisfied  with  the  school  law  as  it  is, 
and  do  not  wish  any  further  amendments. 


WAYNE.— W.  a:  Vbenon. 

Some  of  our  schools  are  excellent ;  many  are  poor;  a  few  are 
'worse  than  none.  We  have  but  few  teachers  holding  first  grade 
certificates,  the  majority  of  them  having  second  grade ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  add  that  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  getting  more  in* 
dustrious,  and  fitting  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  the  respon- 
sible duties  which  thev  have  to  perform.  The  friends  of  education 
in  Wayne  county  are  beginning  to  get  in  earnest.  Boards  of  di- 
rectors are  beginning  to  inquire  after  well  qualified  teachers, 
regardless  of  price.  1  have  visited  sixty  of  our  schools  since  the 
7th  day  of  December  last ;  the  remainder  I  expect  to  visit  this  fall 
and  winter.  It  has  been  my  intention  to  make  these  visitations  of 
the  greatest  practical  benefit  to  the  teacher  and  his  school,  and  the 
-woxk  ahready  begins  to  abound  with  good  results* 
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Oar  schools  need  thorough  supervision  by  the  saperintendent 
and  other  school  officers,  in  a  namber  of  instances  I  called  the 
citizens  and  directors  together,  that  we  might  consult  together 
npon  the  present  wants  of  our  schools,  such  as  outline  maps,  globes 
blackboards,  etc.  We  have  a  few  respectable  school  houses  in  this 
county,  and  a  great  many  that  are  miserable.  But  very  few  have 
trees  planted  about  them ;  many  are  exposed  to  the  cold,  bleak 
winds  of  winter,  and  the  scorching  rays  of  summer.  About  one- 
third  of  the  schools  visited  by  me  are  furnished  with  respectable 
desks  and  other  school  furniture,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds 
are  behind  the  times  in  this  respect  full  twenty-five  years.  Of 
the  sixty  schools  visited  by  me,  Wilson's  charts  are  found  io  seven, 
Mitchelrs  outline  maps  in  eight,  globes  in  two,  numeral  frames  in 
three,  tellurians  in  two,  and  cubical  blocks  in  one.  A  few  schools 
have  no  blackboards,  and  others  have  very  poor  ones.  Our  schools 
diflfer  very  much  in  the  use  of  text-books ;  but  very  few  are  well 
classified.  About  one-tenth  of  the  schools  visited  by  me  have  a 
uniformity  of  text- books. 

The  law,  I  think,  should  be  so  amended  that  superintendents 
will  not  be  compelled  to  receive  for  their  services  that  which,  in 
one  county,  is  convertible  at  par  into  money,  while  in  another  the 
discount  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  not  con- 
vertible at  all  times  into  money,  at  this  heavy  shave.  Again:  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  lines  should  be  the  boundaries 
of  school  matters.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  correct  reports 
from  the  treasurers  who  have  to  report  to  two  superintendents. 
Third  :  In  order  to  get  a  uniformity  of  text-books  in  the  schools  of 
each  county,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  the  school  law  empower 
the  superintendent  of  each  county  to  say  what  text-books  shall  be 
used  in  the  schools  of  their  county  t  The  instructions  sent  to  this 
office  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  be 
hailed  with  joy  by  all  intelligent  teachers  and  citizens,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient  yet;  we  want  a  uniformity  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. Fourth  :  The  law  should  say,  in  express  words,  to  boards  of 
dirictors :  you  must  supply  your  schools  with  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus. Fifth  :  The  law  should  provide  that  the  county  superinten- 
dent may  appropriate  as  many  dollars  from  the  county  school  txind 
as  there  are  teachers  of  the  county  actually  in  attendance  at  the 
institute,  to  pay  for  instructors,  lecturers  and  incidental  expenses. 
The  law  should  require  an  institute  to  be  held  one  week  in  each 
county,  annually  ;  and  should  require  each  teacher  to  have  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  county  superintendent,  stating  that  said  teacher 
attended  the  last  county  institute,  or  excusing  him  for  valid  rea- 
sons for  not  attending  it,  before  be  can  legally  commence  teaching 
any  school  in  the  county. 
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WHITE.— J.  I.  MoOlintook. 

In  sabmitting  to  yon  a  report  of  the  condition  of  common  schools 
in  White  connty,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a 
growing  interest,  in  this  county,  in  the  cause  of  education.  Our 
county  is  large  and  in  some  parts,  thinly  settled,  and  the  people 
are  not  wealthy — consequently  it  requires  a  heavy  tax  to  support 
schools;  yet  I  find  that  this  burden  is  cheerfully  borne  by  nearly 
all,  and  the  people  are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices^  in  order 
that  their  children  may  be  educated.  We  labor  under  great  dis- 
advantages, on  account  of  the  small  number  of  professional  teach- 
ers in  our  county — the  greater  number  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work  being  persons  who  make  teaching  only  a  temporary  occupa- 
tion, and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  in- 
spire them  with  any  feeling  of  professional  pride.  But  there  is 
an  increasing  demand  for  good  teachers,  and  good  salaries  are  wil- 
lingly paid  to  those  who  refillj  understand  how  to  teach. 

1  have  refused,  with  two  exceptions,  to  renew  any  certificates, 
and  I  require  all  teachers  to  come  to  public  examinations,  unless 
in  case  of  urgent  necessity.  1  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
that  it  would  be  well  if  county  superintendents  were  forbidden  by 
law  to  renew  certificates,  as  I  believe  that  if  teachers  knew  that  an 
examination  would  be  required,  whenever  a  certificate  expired, 
they  would  make  greater  exertions  to  improve. 

With  regard  to  the  school  law,  I  would  sav  that  I  am  not  in  fa- 
vor of  many  nor  frequent  changes.  I  thinx,  however,  that  the 
school  month  should  be  a  fixed  number  of  teaching  days.  All  school 
ofi^cers,  and  others  connected  with  schools  in  this  county,  without 
exception,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  calendar  month,  and  I  am  certain,  from  the  difficulty  which  I 
have  experienced  in  obtaining  correct  reports,  and  from  the  great 
nnmber  of  cases  referred  to  me,  that  it  tends  to  produce  confusion, 
and  it  is  better  that  all  matters  connected  with  schools  should  be 
as  simple  as  possible,  in  order  that  school  work  may  be  well  done. 


WHITESIDE.— M.  W.  Smith. 

The  actual  state  of  public  education  in  this  county  is  not  what 
it  should  be,  considering  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  in  furnishing  those  buildings  with  the 
necessary  appliances  for  good  schools.  This  is  due,  primarily,  I 
think,  to  the  continuous  and  unceasing  change  of  teachers — here- 
tofore, with  not  more  than  three  exceptions,  the  absolute  &shion 
in  the  county.  In  most  of  the  larger  schools  this  change  has  been 
an  annual  one;  in  the  smaller,  or  district  schools  proper,  two 
teachers  have  generally  been  employed  for  six  the  months'  term 
Vol.  I— 67i 
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required  by  law.  In  my  opinion  nothing  sare  undisturbed  igno- 
rance is  more  pernicious.  It  degrades  teachers  and  schools,  and 
fives  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  public  school  system  is  a  failure 
ecauso  children  reap  no  material  benefit  from  it.  Parents,  of 
course,  are  dissatisfied,  as  they  should  be.  So  one  likes  to  pay 
out  money  without  getting  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  it;  yet 
thousands  of  dollars  have  really  been  expended  in  this  county, 
without  any  equivalent  whatever.  I  do  not  believe  that  teachers 
are  to' blame  for  this.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  the  public  school 
system  is  not  at  fault ;  the  parent  alone  is  responsible.  He  has 
made  the  teacher  and  the  system  just  what  they  are  by  his  care- 
lessness, and  if  the  error  is  ever  corrected,  he  will  have  to  do  it. 
He  must  elect  first-class  men  as  directors ;  and  those  directors 
should  elect  a  thorough  teacher,  should  be  willing  to  pay  a  good 

Erice  for  him,  and  should  hold  him  at  least  three  years^  provided 
is  work  were  well  enough  done  to  justify  it. 

Not  a  few  cases  have  come  under  my  knowledge  where  teach- 
ers have  been  discharged  for  the  only,  reason  that  a  change  was 
desirable.  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  and  directors, 
has  worked  a  grievous  injury  to  the  teacher.  Out  of  this  has 
grown  an  error,  if  it  has  not  always  existed,  which  keeps  the  pro- 
tession  down  to  a  scarcely  respectable  level.  This  is  extreme 
shallowness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher — an  utter  ignorance  of  tiie 
very  first  principles  of  teaching.  The  district  teacher  especially, 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  cheap  machine,  whose  mechanism  all  lies  in 
the  primary  books  that  he  uses.  Take  away  his  books,  and  you 
remove  the  machinery  that  animates  him.  It  has  the  same  effect 
upon  his  mental  constitution,  as  the  removal  of  the  heart  would 
have  upon  his  physical  condition.  Above  all  things,  therefore,  to 
elevate  the  public  schools  of  this  county,  parents  must  abolish 
itinerancy  in  teaching.  Then  poor  teachers  would  drop  out  by  the 
score ;  for  parents  and  school  officers  would  have  the  time  neces- 
sary to  determine  their  actual  qualifications. 

Being  verv  earnest  in  this  matter,  I  believe  some  good  has  al- 
ready been  done.  The  standard  is  considerably  raised.  Another 
year,  it  is  hoped,  will  find  it  much  higher.  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  permanent  teachers  will  return  parents  more  than  the 
worth  of  their  money ;  for  their  children  will  then  be  enabled  to 
secure  all  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education,  without  be- 
ing compelled  to  go  away  from  home. 

In  regard  to  modifications  of  the  school  law,  I  have  several  sug- 
gestions to  make : 

1.  In  this  country  a  man  never  likes  to  work  for  nothing.  If 
he  has  work  to  do  that  brings  him  no  compensation,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  he  does  it  carelessly.  Parents  do  not  appreciate  the 
responsibilities  resting  upon  them  in  regard  to  tne  education 
of  their  children ;  directors,  therefore,  unpaid  and  abused  for  what 
little  they  do,  cannot  be  expected  to  manifest  more  care  for  other 
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I>6opIe'8  children  than  for  their  own.  I  think,  then,  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law,  allowing  them  reasonable  compensation  for  their 
actual  labor,  would  be  a  wise  measure. 

2.  It^  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  make  the  *aw 
uniform  in  respect  to  annual  reports  and  the  meetings  of  the  town- 
ship trustees.  The  times  of  the  semi  annual  meetings  of  the  trus- 
tees are  the  first  Mondays  of  April  and  October,  and  the  time  of 
the  annual  report,  the  second  Monday  of  August.  In  other  words 
the  school  year  now  ends  nearly  three  months  before  what  I  may 
term  the  financial  year.  This  has  occasioned  much  confusion.  An 
absolutely  correct  financial  report  by  the  second  Monday  of  Au- 
gust, is  almost  an  impossibility.  The  two  periods  should  be  made 
to  correspond.  Oar  formers  prefer  the  first  of  October,  for  Au- 
gust is  to  them  the  busiest  portion  of  the  year. 


WILLIAMSON.— A.  N.  Lodge. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  improving  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  the  public  interest  is  considerably  awakened  on  thesubject. 
The  school  directors,  trustees  and  treasurers,  are,  though  negligent 
in  some  respects,  taking  a  more  decided  interest  in  tne  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.    The  schools  show  encouraging  signs  of 
improvement,  especially  in  the  elementary  branches.    There  have 
been  eighty-one  schools  taught  in  this  county  the  past  year.  Those 
in  the  winter  were  taught  mostly  by  males,  and  tnose  in  the  sum- 
mer, mostly  by  females.    As  far  as  was  in  my  power  I  have  tried 
to  visit  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  during  the  year;  and  I  find 
that  parents  and  directors  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of 
taking  some  personal  supervision  of  the  schools  themselves.  There 
are  about  one  hundrea  and  thirty  teachers  in  the  county.    Our 
standard  of  qualification  is  not  as  high  as  we  could  wish,  but  most 
of  our  teachers  are  zealous  and  earnest  in  the  performance  of  their 
daties.    At  present  we  have  a  very  good  corps  ;  and  I  make  it  a 
role  not  to  grant  a  certificate  to  any  one  who  does  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  grade  for  which  he  applies,  and  who  does  not 
possess  a  good  moral  character.    We  have  a  teachers'  institute  or- 
ganized in  this  county,  which  holds  semi-annual  sessions.    Its  ad- 
vantages are  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  who  exhibit  more  zeal  and  energy  than  they 
did  one  year  ago.    We  have  a  total  of  seventy-nine  school  houses. 
Some  are  respectable,  and  have  comfortable  seats  and  desks,  and 
other  apparatus  which  tend  to  make  a  school  room  pleasant  and 
agreeable ;  others  are  in  a  wretched  and  miserable  condition.  Our 
citizens  are  building  some  few  new  school  houses  and  repairing 
others.    I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  a  disposition  to  go  on  improving 
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WINNEBAGO.— A.  Andrew. 

Two  qnestioDB  nataraUy  preseut  themselyes  at  the  outset  of  every 
contemplated  work :  first,  "what  is  to  be  done  1"  and,  second,  "how 
shall  it  be  done  V^  The  first  is  easier  answered  than  the  second. 
The  first  is  the  letter  of  the  statute,  the  second  is  the  spirit  thereof 
— and  great  is  he  who  proves  himself  to  be  a  consnmmate  master 
in  the  adtninistration  of  law  according  to  the  spirit  thereof. 

The  office  of  conn^  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  most  impor- 
tant, and  in  the  administration  of  the  law  pertaining  to  his  office, 
a  most  delicate  one.    "While  other  county  officers  deal  with  the 
outside  world,  county  superintendents  approach  very  closely  the 
hearthstones  of  the  people,  and  deal  with  the  inside  world.     27iey 
deal  with  things  corporeal ;  we,  with  things  mental  and  spirituaL 
The  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  require,  for  their  successful  execution,  great  talent,  tact, 
and  experience.    A  previous  experience  with  the  actual  duties  of 
the  school  room  should  be  a  condition  precedent  in  the  election  and 
qualification  of  every  superintendent.  A  politician  may  make  a  good 
county  clerk,  but  an  exceedingly  poor  county  superintendent  of 
schools.    The  county  superintendency  will  never  reach  the  climax 
of  its  usefulness  so  long  as  it  is  subject  to  the  machinations  and 
manipulations  of  politicians.     This  office  should  rest  on  merit,  not 
on  favor.    Perhaps  the  most  delicate  duty,  and  the  most  trying 
one,  and,   withal,  the  one  which  tests  the  superintendent s  ad- 
herence to  principle,  is  the  examination  of  applicants  for  cer- 
tificates.      If  applicants    came    fully   prepared  in  the  several 
branches  required,   by  law,  to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
the  superintendent's  task,  in  this  particular,  would  be  an  easy  and 
pleasant  one ;  but  an  ignorant  self-assurance,  by  many  applicants, 
of  their  fitness  to  teach,  not  unfrequently  expressed  before  an  ex- 
amination, and  emphatically  so,  afterwards,  oacked  by  threats,  or 
tears,  or  both,  or  bv  a  certificate  of  qualification  from  some  board 
of  directors  who  have  prematurely  engaged  the  services  of  the 
applicant  to  teach  their  school  for  the  coming  term,  or  by  a  lengthy 
petition  from  the  interested  friends  of  the  applicant,  or  by  per- 
sonal abuse,  or  by  insinuations  of  favoritism,  or  by  direct  charges 
of  prejudice  in  the  premises,  or  by  bribes  in  the  shape  of  green- 
backs, et  al.y  are  a  few  of  the  manj^  clouds  that  not  unfrequently 
darken  the  sky  of  the  county  superintendent  in  examinations.     1 
believed  at  the  outset— and  that  belief  has  not  wavered — that  an 
examination  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  scholastic  fitness  of  an  applicant  to  teach  the  branches 
required  by  law,  this  measurement  to  be  made  by  some  fixed 
standard,    in  Winnebago  county  the  standard  has  been,  for  the 
past  five  years,  sixty-five  per  cent,  for  second  grade  certificates, 
and  eighty  per  cent  for  first  grade  certificates.    This  standard  was 
established  after  mature  deliberation  and  consultation  with  the 
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Erominent  teachers  of  this  county.  These  standards  have  not 
een  changed 'since  their  inception.  Any  applicant  whose  stand- 
ing in  examination  is  below  sixty  fire  per  cent,  is  rejected,  with 
the  privilege  of  trying  again  after  thorough  and  comprehensive 
review.  A  first  grade  includes  not  only  a  scholastic  standing  of 
eighty  per  cent,  bat  the  applicant  must  have  taught  in  this  county 
saccesstully  for  at  least  one  term — ^both  grades  include  the  theory 
and  art  of  teaching.  Very  few  first  grade  certificates  are  issued. 
The  age  or  social  standing  of  the  applicant  is  not  an  element  of 
them.  No  three  months'^  or  six  months'  political  certificates  are 
issued,  as  the  law  does  not  contemplate  such  grades.  I  have  not 
jet  found  myself  obliged  to  resort  to  the  issue  of  such  questiona- 
ble certificates,  to  secure  a  re-election.  Considerable  opposition 
was  manifested  at  first  to  the  strictness  of  these  examinations,  but 
this  opposition  has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  What  little  re- 
mains comes  mostly  from  superannuated  teachers,  or  '^hearers," 
rather — the  relics  of  a  former  barbarism — relics  that  are  covered 
bj  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  years — brakes  to  the  wheels  of  educa- 
tional progress.  But  I  console  myself  with  the  reflection,  that 
death  will  soon  daim  the  last  of  these  relics  of  the  ^'old  dispensa- 
tion." The  great  mass  of  the  people,  however,  are  fully  alive  to  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  times.  The  demand  now  from  every  part 
of  the  county  is  iov  aood  teachers — not,  as  formerly,  "what  is  yer 
lowest  figures  1"— often,  "what  is  yer  lowest ./^r^/"  "Live  and 
let  live,"  excludes  the  true  teacher  no  longer,  but  should  exclude 
the  "don't  cares,"  everywhere. 

The  next  duty  of,  to  me,  vital  importance,  is  school  visitation, 
(I  do  not  like  the  term,  but  use  it  for  want  of  a  better).  My  ex- 
perience in  the  premises  is,  that  many  applicants  who  pass  the  re- 
quirements of  an  examination  prove  disastrous  failures  in  the 
management  of  a  school.  Many  pass  a  brilliant  examination,  and 
yet  li^  that  one  thing  needful — tact.  A  person  may  possess  an 
accurate  book  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  navigation,  may 
know  the  name  of  every  part  of  a  ship,  may  be  able  to  find  his 
longitude  and  latitude  by  observations  on  the  sun  or  stars  ;  but 
for  all  this  theoretical  knowledge,  who  would  trust  him  with  the 
working  of  a  ship  on  the  mighty  deep !  So  it  is  with  teaching. 
A  young  aspirant  may  possess  a  technical  knowledge  of  books, 
may  commit  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  (a  most  excellent  work) 
to  memory,  and  yet  find  himself  bewildered  in  the  school  room. 
He  knows  perhaps  what  work  is  to  be  done,  but  does  not  know 
haw  to  do  it  It  is  an  important  fnnction  of  a  superintendent's 
duties  to  teach  teachers  haw  to  do  their  work  effectively.  This  I 
consider  of  the  most  vital  importance.  A  certificate  is  issued — 
what  hopes,  what  fears  go  with  it  A  superintendent  should 
watch  over  it  with  that  care  and  tenderness  which  a  mother  exer- 
cises over  her  infiint  Do  not  lose  sight  of  it  Watch,  counsel, 
reprimand,  if  need  be,  that  it  retuma  not  unto  you  void. 
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There  are  very  few  teachers  vrho  are  nnwillmg  to  be  taogbt; 
very  few  inexperienced  teachers  who  persist  in  their  in  their  inex- 
perience if  the  tme  way  is  pointed  out  to  them.  My  method  is, 
in  visitation,  to  wat<;h*critically  the  work  of  the  school-room,  the 
discipline,  methods  of  teaching,  habits  of  both  teachers  and  schol- 
ars, and  then  makejnp  my  verdict,  pass  sentence,  and  execute 
speedily,  but  kindly — ^if  execution  is  necessary. 

If  the  school  is  in  good  working  condition,  that  is,  the  disci- 
pline excellent,  the  scholars  studious  and  attentive,  the  teacher 
wide  awake  and  prompt,  the  method  of  instruction  genuine,  I  do 
not  disturb  it,  unless  requested  by  the  teacher  to  conduct  recita- 
tions, or  to  deliver  a  short  lecture  (very  short,  please ;)  but  if  the 
contrary  should  appear,  then  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  su- 
perintendent to  disturb  the  whole  establishment  in  a  prompt,  but 
quiet  way,  however.  If  the  school  is  not  offered  you,  I  believe  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  taJce  it^  and  then  and  there 

give  the  teacher  an  exhibition  of  teaching,  of  discipline,  with  all 
le  effectiveness  you  can  command.  This  is  the  art  of  teaching 
exemplified.  It  is  an  exhibition  that  thM  teacher  has  been  long- 
ing for,  praying  for.  Talk  to  the  teacher  kindly ;  point  out  bis 
faults  and  errors,  and  be  sure  to  show  him  the  way  to  avoid  and 
cure  them.  Let  not  your  work  be  entirely  of  the  negative  order ; 
forget  not  his  excellencies.  I  try  to  impress  on  his  mind  the  prin- 
ciple that  ^'the  way  to  learn  a  thing  is  by  doing  it."  A  teacher 
should  never  be  reprimanded  before  his  scholars.  A  superinten- 
dent should  never  be  guilty  of  this  gross  error.  Let  your  criti- 
cisms on  the  condition  of  his  school  and  on  himself  be  to  him 
alone. 

The  next  duty  that  naturally  devolves  on  the  superintendent  is 
institute  work.  An  extensive  system  of  institute  work  was  pro- 
jected at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  in  this  county,  and  success- 
fully carried  out  during  the  year.  The  cause  of  education  has 
been  greatly  strengthened ;  schools  which  have  been  in  a  sickly, 
languishing  condition  for  years,  are  now  strong,  healthy  and  vig- 
orous. A  new  interest  has  been  excited ;  the  people  are  seeing  a 
new  light.  This  happy  result  has  been  attained  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  institutes  or  teachers'  meetings.  Theteadi- 
ers  of  the  county  have  entered  into  this  revival  work  with  com- 
mendable zeal,  and  they  are  determined  that  the  '^end  is  not  yet." 
At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  four  eligible  locations  were  selected 
as  the  places  for  holding  these  meetings.  At  each  place  a  meeting 
was  held  monthly,  but  no  [two  meetings  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month.  They  are  generally  held  Saturdays.  A  programme  is 
made  out  four  weeks  in  advance,  to  give  those  who  are  assigned 
topics  ample  time  for  thorough  preparation.  Glasses  are  brought 
into  l^requisition,  when  needed,  dv  the  conductor,  to  exemplify 
some  method  of  instruction,^conductors  usually  taking  the  class, 
when  required,  from  his  or  her  own  school,  frequently  miles  dis- 
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tant  from  the  place  of  meeting.  Each  topic  is  thorotighlj  taught 
and  illnstrated. 

Three  monthly  meetings  were  started  as  an  experiment,  bnt 
from  experiments  they  became,  I  am  most  happy  to  report,  recog- 
nized  as  an  indispensible  part  of  the  edncational  machinery  of 
Winnebago  county.  They  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
gratifying  success ;  so  much  so,  that  teachers  from  adjoining  conn- 
ties  have  been  regular  attendants,  and  among  our  most  earnest 
and  zealous  workers.  The  people  have  also  become^  interested  in 
these  meetings,  large  numbers  attending  each  meeting.  The  im- 
provement in  teadiing  in  very  many  schools  has  been  marked, 
nnder  the  influence  of  these  gatherings.  Besides  the  monthly  in- 
stitutes, two  general  institutes  were  held  last  spring — one  at  Du- 
rand,  the  other  at  Winnebago,  each  continuing  lour  days.  These 
institutes  were  numerously  attended,  both  from  home  and  abroad. 
The  best  teaching  talent  that  I  could  procure  was  present,  and 
worked  most  effectively.  Prof.  Walton,  of  Boston,  aid  good  ser- 
vice at  Winnebago.  Efficient  aid  was  also  rendered  by  tne  teach- 
ers from  the  various  graded  schools  of  the  count}r.  It  has  been 
imi^essed  on  the  minds  of  teachers,  at  these  meetings,  that  teach- 
ing a  class  and  '^  hearing ''  a  class,  are  widely  different  methods ; 
that  to  be  successful  in  their  vocation  they  must  be  '^  teachers  " 
of  schools,  not  ^^  hearers''  thereof;  and  again,  I  am  most  happy 
to  report,  that  from  being  "  hearers,"  men  are  slowly  but  ev/reiu 
becoming  school  '^  teachers."  We  have  ample  reason  to  thank 
God  for  this,  and  take  courage.  It  is  for  teachers  to  Wy  when 
that  "  brighter  day  shall  dawn."    Work,  work  alone,  will  do  it. 

School  teaching — if  a  profession — must  move  forward.  There 
is  no  medium  course  to  pursue.  The  world  will  not  permit  a  neu- 
tral course.  Forward  or  backward  are  the  terms  offered.  If  teach- 
ing is  an  important  element  in  the  economy  of  God  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  human  race,  with  what  assiduous  care  should 
it  be  watched,  fostered  and  encouraged  by  county  superintendents 
of  schools !  Let  not  the  equilibrium  of  that  economy  be  disturbed 
by  or  through  our  neglect 

I  have  also  the  honor  to  report,  that  great  improvements  have 
ti^en  place  in  the  county  during  the  past  year,  in  school  accom- 
modations. Several  fine  school  houses  have  been  erected,  at  a 
cost  varying  from  $8,000  to  $16,000  each ;  also  many  fine  school 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  country  districts,  at  a  cost  vary- 
ing from  $800  to  $2,000  each.  These  buildings  are,  without  ex- 
ception, models  of  style,  convenience  and  ventilation.  They  are 
an  honor  to  the  taste,  energy  and  liberality  of  the  people.  The 
**  pioneer  rookeries  "  have  nearly  all  disappeared.  The  present 
year,  we  hope,  will  witness  the  last  of  them.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  decoration  of  school  grounds.  Trees  have  been 
planted,  fences  built,  plank- walks  laid  down,  and  flowers  have  not 
been  forgotten  in  their  season. 
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I  have  also  to  report  an  increased  number  of  visitations  by  the 
patrons  of  the  severid  schools.  Parents  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  fact,  that  personal  visitation  is  a  very  strong  incentive,  both 
to  teacher  and  scholars.  A  favorable  recognition  of  a  man's  ser- 
vice is  strengthening.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  make  their 
schools  so  interesting  that  parents  would  find  a  visit  not  only  in- 
teresting but  profitaole.  There  is  one  disadvantage  we  are  now 
laboring  under,  and  have  always  labored  under,  viz :  a  multipli- 
city of  text-books.  Though  this  evil  has  been  lessened  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  very  greatly  lessened  during  the  past  year,  yet  it 
is  an  evil  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  it  entirely 
abolished  by  statutory  provision.  There  should  be  a  tmiformitj 
of  text-books  in  each  district ;  but  there  are  still  many  districts  in 
the  county  in  which  we  find  this  not  to  be  the  case.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  have  boards  of  directors  adopt,  by  resolution,  some 
series,  whichever,  in  their  judgment,  seems  the  best.  Many  dis- 
tricts have  acted  on  this  suggestion  and  found  it  to  work  adnodra- 
bly.  The  fewer  classes,  the  more  work ;  but  the  more  classes, 
the  less  work.  Teachers  could  do  much  to  obviate  this  evil,  if 
iJiey  would.  Another  evil — reports  of  school  officers.  I  believe 
a  ^rave  mistake  was  made  in  changing  the  time  of  said  reports. 
Directors  are  now  required  to  make  out  and  forward  to  township 
treasurers,  district  reports  during  term  time,  instead  of  making  np 
said  reports  after  the  close  of  summer  schools.  Of  course  they — 
directors — can  make  up  reports  at  anv  time  during  the  year,  but 
as  all  teachers  do  not  make  out  monthly  schedules,  much  confu- 
sion arises  from  the  want  of  the  complete  scheduled  time.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  school  law  should  be  still  further  amended  by  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  the  iovmahvp  treasivter  to  collect*  condense,  and 
forward  all  the  statistics  required  from  his  township.  I  believe 
this  to  be  the  true  way  to  secure  the  actual  data.  I  would  espe- 
cially call  your  attention  to  this  suggestion.  I  believe  township 
treasurers  are  the  proper  persons  to  collect  such  data.  I  believe, 
further,  in  abolishing  the  district  system,  and  substituting  the 
township  system,  which  is  not  only  the  true  system  in  theory,  but 
the  true  system  in  practice.  Many  of  the  evils  now  prevalent, 
would  disappear  with  district  lines.  May  the  time  soon  come 
when  the  educational  interests  of  our  great  prairie  State  shall  be 
strengthened  by  the  township  system  of  common  schools. 
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SPECIAL  BEPORTS  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[The  reports  that  follow  are  those  referred  to  on  pages  126-7  of 
my  report.  They  were  furnished  in  compliance  with  a  spedal  re- 
quest of  the  Btate  Saperintendent,  in  order  to  show  more  intelli- 
gibly than  could  otherwise  be  done,  the  true  nature  of  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the  number  and  impor- 
tance of  the  practical  duties  attaching  thereto.  Each  report  is  for 
the  year  ending  July  81;  1870.] 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  W.  HYNES, 

8UPERINTSNDENT  OF  BOND  COUNTT. 

A  lyrisf  atoUemerU  of  ayear^swork  as  Covmiy  Sup&rint&nd&nt. — 
The  official  duties  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  are  so 
numerous  and  diverse  that  they  may  be  presented  under  several 
distinct  heads.  Eeviewing  the  labors  of  tne  year  now  past,  end- 
ing Slst  July,  1870,  we  may  notice : 

1. — The  mwting  of  Schools. — In  my  county  there  are  sixty-nine 
school  districts.  Each  of  these  had  school  bix  months — a  majority 
of  them  more  than  six  months.  I  have  visited  all  these  at  least 
once — several  of  them  oftener.  Four  of  the  number  I  found  in 
vacation  when  I  called,  and  did  not  find  opportunity  to  call  again 
when  they  had  school — so  that  in  these  four  the  sdhoola  were  not 
properly  visited.  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  spend  a  half  a  day  in 
each  school,  except  that  sometimes  the  distance  to  be  traveled 
would  consume  a  portion  of  the  three  school  hours.  I  have  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school  should  pro- 
ceed, without  any  variation,  because  of  my  presence.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  visit  I  have  understood  to  be  to  ascertain  what  the 
school  was,  in  its  ordinary  condition  and  progress — not  to  have 
special  classes  called  out  for  specially  prepared  exercises  or  les- 
sons. The  object  was  to  learn  how  the  school  was  organized, 
classified  and  conducted ;  to  ascertain  the  teacher's  programmci 
and  how  he  fulfilled  it ;  to  know  the  number,  the  memod,  the 
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snbiects,  the  text-books,  and  the  character  and  saccess  of  Hhe  sev- 
eral recitations ;  to  observe  the  order,  government,  discipline  and 
progress  of  the  school,  and  to  jndgo  whether  it  was  folnlling,  in 
any  good  degree,  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  free  school  sys- 
tem. I  have  usually  closed  with  an  address  to  the  school,  often 
suggesting  the  impressions  which  the  exercises  have  made  upon 
my  own  mind,  commendiog  good  order  and  good  recitation  where 
these  were  found,  mildly  reproving  disorder  and  listlessness,  and 
endeavoring  to  show  to  the  children  the  importance  of  faithful, 
diligent  and  thorough  work  in  obtaining  an  education.  I  have 
not  thought  it  right  to  embrace  these  occasions  for  criticising  the 
teacher,  but  to  reserve  such  criticisms  for  the  recess  or  other  oc- 
casional and  private  interviews.  I  can  rarely  obtain  the  aid  and 
Eresence  of  any  of  the  directors  at  these  visits,  but  when  possible 
ave  found  it  pleasant  and  profitable.  Perhaps  I  may  refer  to  a 
few  examples.  I  went  into  a  school  where  twenty-three  scholars 
were  present ;  the  average  attendance  was  thirty.  The  classes 
were  as  follows,  viz : 

Four  classes  Wilson's  Readers,  reciting  twice  a  day  each. 

Two  classes  McGnffey's  Readers,  reciting  twice  a  day  each. 

One  class  National  fusaders,  reciting  twice  a  day. 

One  class  Town's  Speller,  reciting  twice  a  day. 

Four  classes  Webster's  Speller,  reciting  twice  a  day  each. 

One  class  Ray's  Arithmetic,  reciting  once  a  day. 

One  class     *'  "  reciting  twice  a  day. 

One  class  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  reciting  once  a  day. 

Three  classes  Monteith's  Geography,  reciting  once  a  day. 

One  class  Mitchell's  Geography,  reciting  once  a  day. 

Two  classes  Pinneo's  Grammar,  reciting  once  a  day. 

One  class  Olark's  Grammar,  reciting  once  a  day. 

Here  were  thirty-five  regular  recitations,  besides  writing  and 
some  a-bc  scholars.  I  made  a  calculation  that,  deducting  time 
for  recesses,  etc.,  the  teacher  could  not  have  more  than  six  or  sev- 
en minutes  average  to  a  recitation,  and  yet  many  of  these  classes 
ought  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  When  the  school  was 
dismissed,  I  said  to  the  teacher :  ''Sir,  this  will  never  do.  You. 
cannot  do  justice  to  yourself  or  these  children.  Ton  must  re- 
duce the  number  of  classes,  and  have  uniform  books."  On  his 
suggesting  a  difficulty  of  getting  the  consent  of  the  directors,  I 
said  to  him :  ''Take  the  ground  that  you  will  not  teach  the  school 
unless  these  reasonable  and  neiessary  changes  are  made."  I  sent 
to  the  directors  (not  being  able  to  see  them)  an  earnest  represen- 
tation of  the  case,  and  of  their  duty,  and  was  happy  to  learn,  a 
few  weeks  later,  that  matters  were  arranged  satisfactorily,  and 
the  school  was  getting  along  well.  The  teacher  was  a  good  one, 
under  favorable  circumstances.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  though 
the  same  difficulty,  in  a  less  degree,  is  often  met  with.  There  is 
need  of  some  one,  outside  of  the  district,  to  advise,  urge  and  insist 
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upon  a  remedy  in  such  cases.  Tonr  late  decision  and  drcnlar  on 
**  Uniformity  of  tex^book8  '*  is  just  to  the  point,  and  was  greatly 
needed.  Bat  I  may  not  refer  to  other  examples,  lest  I  uudol^ 
protract  this  article.  I  believe  that  an  intelligent,  kind  and  jndi- 
cions  supervision  of  the  schools  is  necessary  to  their  prosperity, 
and  that  visiting  the  schools  is  among  the  most  important  dnties 
of  the  county  superintendency. 

II. —  Work  in  connection  with  Teacher^  Institutes. — It  is  so  ob- 
yious  that  a  well  conducted  institute  is  important  to  the  highest 
success  of  our  schools,  that  argument  on  the  subject  is  not  needed. 
We  have  tried  in  this  county  two  institutes  in  a  year,  but  have 
concluded  that  one,  held  soon  after  the  winter  schools  are  gene- 
rally opened,  is  better  for  our  case.  The  last  two  have  been  quite 
successful  and  well  attended.  The  time  I  devoted  to  this  work, 
in  the  year  mentioned,  was  six  days — four  in  the  institute,  and 
two  in  preliminary  arrangements.  Usually  a  considerable  amount 
of  preparatory  work  is  done  while  visiting  the  schools. 

III. — Fourteen  days  of  the  year  were  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers. 

IV. — ^I  have  devoted,  during  the  year  named,  thirtyisix  days 
to  office  work.  This  includes  two  Saturdays  in  each  month,  which 
are  appointed  and  advertised  for  this  particular  purpose.  Besides 
these,  were  a  number  of  davs  given  to  the  necessary  duties  of  the 
office,  such  as  arranging  and  filing  papers,  correspondence,  reports, 
etc.,  etc.  So  many  cases  arise  in  which  teachers,  directors,  trus- 
tees and  others,  desire  to  consult  with  the  county  superintendent, 
and  these  are  not  idle  days.  Such  consultation,  and  advice  judi- 
ciously given,  upon  the  diversified  questions  they  bring  up,  will 
often  prevent  unpleasant  misunderstandings  and  expensive  liti- 
gation. 

V. — During  the  year  in  question,  nearly  twenty-one  days  were 
given  to  other  official  duties.  Prominent  among  these  I  may 
mention  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  titles  to  school  sites,  and 
other  school  property  in  the  county.  After  learning  that  quite  a 
number  of  districts  had  not  good  titles  to  their  school  sites,  I  made 
it  a  point  to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  For  this  I  examined 
all  tne  records  in  our  county  recorder's  office,  and  made  a  careful 
abstract  of  the  titles.  I  expected  to  find  irregularities,  deficien- 
cies and  mistakes ;  but  I  was  perfectly  amazed  at  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  these.  In  one  township,  having  nine  districts,  only 
three  had  good  deeds,  four  had  leases,  and  two  nothing.  In  a 
long  strip  on  the  west  side  of  the  county,  cut  off  by  a  creek,  em- 
bracing parts  of  several  townships,  and  including  fourteen  school 
districts,  six  had  good  deed?,  four  had  worthless  deeds,  and  four 
bad  none — neither  lease  nor  convevance  of  any  kind.  Some  of 
these  I  hare  liberally  called  good,  had  a  reversion  in  case  of  not 
being  used  for  -school  sites.  One  of  those  classed  worthless  bad 
thlB  description :  ^^  beginning  within  two  rods  of  the  S.  £.  comer 
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thence,"  etc.  There  wiw  nothiDg  to  identify  the  "corner," 
whether  it  might  be  of  a  section,  a  forty,  or  a  farm  ;  and  if  tbe 
"corner"  could  have  been  located  anywhere  in  a  circle,  with  a 
radios  of  "  two  rods, "  would  be  the^tn^  to  "  begin.  "  This  dk- 
trict  had  a  good  brick  house,  boilt  upon  this  shadow  of  a  title. 
One  of  the  four  withont  even  a  shadow  of  title,  had  also  a  good 
brick  school  house.  Many  of  these  irregularities  and  deficiencieft 
have  been  removed,  but  not  aXL. 

VL  Besides  these  five  classes  of  dayf  work,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  done  of  miscellaneous  character. 

1.  The  ezaminatioE^  of  the  treasurers'  books  and  accounta,  and 
advising  them  as  to  their  official  duties. 

2.  The  care  of  the  county  school  fund,  in  this  county  betweea 
fSOOO  and  $9000.  The  collection  of  the  semi-annual  intereat,  re- 
newing n6tes,  reloaning,  and  investigating  titles  of  lands  offered 
as  morteage  security. 

8.  The  collection  of  fines  imposed  in  justices'  courts  and  in  other 
courts,  looking  after  penalties,  such  as  those  imposed  for  refasing 
to  act  as  road-supervisor,  and  the  collection  of  toifeited  bonds  ^ 
Tariou9  kinds.  In  the  spring  of  the  ^eai^  I  have  mailed  to  every 
justice  of  the  peace,  clerk,  etc.,  a  prmted  blank  for  report  of  the 
fines  cpUected  or  assessed. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  school  work  which  the  conntj 
superintendent  may  do,  and  does  do  if  he  is  a  £uthful  ofiicer, 
'\^hioh  we  cannot  notice  in  this  brief  statement. 

I  mav  conclude  by  a  remark  that  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  per- 
sonal character.  I  entered  upon  this  office,  by  appointment  of  the 
county  court,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1855.  i  have  held  the 
office  continuously  to  this  date,  being  repeatedly  elected  by  the 
unsolicited  suffrages  of  the  kind  people  of  this  county.  (I  do  not 
koow  whether  I  am  the  patriarch  of  the  county  superintendestB 
in  the  State  or  not.)  But  desiring  and  intending  to  terminate  my 
official  service  with  the  close  of  my  present  term,  I  can  have  no 
selfish  interest  in  the  expression  of  my  deliberate  and  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  county  superintendency  is  not  only  an  important^ 
but  an  indispensable  part  of  our  public  school  systeoL  Of  course 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  will 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  officer  chosen  by  the  people.  If 
incompetent  and  unfaithful  men  are  elected,  it  is  the  tault  of  the 
electors — the  people.  As  our  new  constitution  seems  to  leave  it 
discretionary  with  the  legislature  to  continue  this  office  or  not,  I 
hope  they  will  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  the  matter.  If  they 
desire  to  diminish  the  number  of  school  officers,  and  simplify  the 
system,  let  them  begin  at  the  bottom^  with  the  districts,  and  their 
abolition  will  accomplish  their  desires. 
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STATEMENT  OF  E.  L.  WELLS, 

SUPIBIKTBIIDKMT  OF  OGLI  OODIITT. 

Id  r^spoDse  to  yonr  request,  I  eabmit  tbe  following  statement 
of  my  actual  duties  and  labors  as  snperiDtendent  of  Ogle  conntj. 
When  I  consider  that  many  peo^de  may  think  that  an  officer  is 
liable  to  magnify  his  office,  and  when  I  also  consider  that  there 
are  other  county  superintendents  of  the  State^  who  have  been 
equally  faithful  with  myself  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  du* 
ties,  I  am  inclined  shrink  from  the  making  of  this  report.  Yet, 
as  you  deem  it  necessary  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
I  am  tree  to  make  a  plain  and  honest  statement  of  such  actual 
duties  and  labors,  and  request  you  to  make  such  changes  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  same  as  you  desire. 

The  labors  of  the  county  superintendent  have  two  general  divi- 
sions— office  work,  and  work  out  of  office.  Of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  days  of  official  service  rendered  during  the  past 
year,  ninety-nine  were  given  to  office  work.  This  is  so  various  it 
will  be  difficult  to  give  a  proper  understanding  of  it  to  persons 
uz]iacquainted  with  such  office  work.  Treasurers'  bonds  must  be 
kept  in  valid  shape*  Elections  of  trustees  must  be  ur^ed,  and 
called  when  not  otherwise  held,  and  returns  must  be  filed  and 
proper  entries  made.  The  books  and  records  of  the  office  must 
DO  ful^y  and  correctly  kept.  The  loaning  and  securities  of  the 
county  school  fund,  and  the  distribution  of  the  State  and  other 
school  funds,  must  receive  attention.  Many  series  of  examination 
questions  must  be  written,  examination  papers  must  be  marked, 
and  however  much  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  teachers  work  at 
public  examinations,  yet  it  is  more  theoretical  than  practical  to 
turn  a  candidate  away  after  he  has  traveled  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty 
miles  to  find  the  superintendent  in  hie  office.  Such  candidates  are 
generally  those  who  were  not  in  the  county,  or  who  did  not  intend 
to  teach,  at  the  time  of  public  examinations.  Reports  must  be 
made  to  the  board  df  supervisors,  and  to  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  last  mentioned  reports  are  exhaustive, 
and  require  much  time  in  correspondence  and  otherwise,  to  have 
them  in  good  shape — much  more  time  and  attention  than  would 
be  necessary  if  all  reports  upon  which  they,  for  the  most  part,  are 
dependent,  were  complete  and  correct.  Examinations  and  ap- 
pointments to  the  State  Normal  University,  and  the  distribution 
of  achool  laws,  reports,  and  other  public  documents,  must  receive 
attention.  The  fines  and  forfeitures  now  due  the  school  fund 
mnst  be  looked  aft^r;  and  it  requires  blanks,  and  correspondence 
by  circular  and  letter  with  all  the  county  magistrates  and  clerks 
of  courts  of  record. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  is  voluminous  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  upon  a  thousand  and  one  items  of  educational  interest 
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in  the  connty,  of  which  explanations  and  opinions  of  the  school 
law  require  much  time  and  the  most  careful  consideration.  The 
board  of  supervisors  of  this  county  have  authorized  the  county 
superintendent  to  furnish,  through  his  oflSce  and  the  oflSces  of  the 
township  treasurers,  at  the  expense  of  the  county  treasury,  all  of 
the  school  election  blanks,  blank  school  reports,  etc.,  that  may  be 
needed  for  general  use  in  the  county,  and  not  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  These  blanks  will  secure  system  and  uniformity  in  school 
work,  save  time  and  tr)uble  to  school  officers,  and  expense  to  the 
county.  On  account  of  the  number  of  kinds  of  these  blanks,  and 
the  suggestions  placed  upon  them  to  assist  school  officers  in  the 
better  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  use  of  them,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  same  throughout  the  county,  no  little  time  and 
care  is  sufficient  to  do  the  work  well. 

Circulars  are  issued  as  seem  necessary  to  secure  better  educa- 
tional work  in  the  county. 

As  an  extra  (office  labor,  if  not  in  office  hours,  are  articles  to  be 
written  fur  the  several  county  papers,  and  occasionally  for  some 
journal  awav  from  home,  upon  special  and  general  educational 
subjects.  We  have  a  liberal  press,  ever  open  to  the  interests  of 
education,  and  it  is  wise  for  us  to  use  this  mighty  engine  to  advance 
our  cause  in  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  people — ^for  where  the 
people  are  not  with  us,  there  we  have  no  foundation. 

The  work  out  of  office  is  of  various  kinds,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  following  : 

•I.  Public  examinations  of  Teachers. — We  have  a  large  county, 
and  the  railroad  facilities  for  travel  within  its  boundaries  nave  been 
poor;  and  instead  of  requiring  all  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  to 
meet  the  superintendent  in  his  office,  he  pursues  the  plan  given  in 
the  school  law,  and  holds  examinations  at  such  localities  as  will  be 
for  the  greatest  convenience  of  the  teachers.  Much  less  of  the 
time  of  the  superintendent  is  occupied  in  thus  examining  teachers 
in  classes,  than  would  be  required  to  examine  them  one  by  one  as 
they  might  perchance  meet  him  at  his  office.  There  are  twelve 
such  places  in  this  county,  and  there  have  been  four  of  these  series 
of  examinations  each  year,  until  recently.  The  work  is  now  re- 
duced to  such  a  system  that  nearly  all  of  our  teachers  obtain  their 
certificates  in  April  and  November,  so  that  two  such  series  are  all 
that  are  now  necessary,  with  the  addition  of  a  public  examination 
in  office  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  such  teachers  as  do  not  work  at  other  public  examinations. 

Requiring  teachers  to  be  re-examined  as  often  as  they  desire 
certificates,  is  an  incentive  for  their  improvement ;  the  superin- 
tendent becomes  better  acquainted  with  them  personally,  and  the 
methods  and  results  of  granting  certificates  only  after  a  thorough 
and  satisfactory  examination  by  the  superintendent  in  person,  are 
in  strong  contrast  with  those  where  the  work  is  done  by  several 
deputies  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  who  will  be  more  or  less 
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biased  by  prejadices,  and  who  cannot  work  with  nnifonnity;  and 
the  contrast  is  still  greater  when  certificates  and  renewals  are  sent 
by  mail,  so  that  in  time  they  are  ordered  and  sent  like  stocks 
in  the  market.  Oar  plan  of  holding  and  condncting  examinations 
has  resnlted  in  the  practice  of  all  teachers  obtaining  certificates 
before  commencing  to  teach,  when  a  few  years  ago,  not  more  than 
one-third  of  them  would  thus  obtain  certificates,  one-third  would 
secure  them  at  times  up  to  the  closing  of  their  schools,  and  another 
third  would  not  hold  certificates  at  any  time  of  their  work.  These 
public  examinations  are  advertised  in  all  of  the  county  papers, 
and  for  five  jears  the  examiner  has  not  missed  one  of  these  ap- 

C ointments,  or  others  of  his  school  work — between  three  and  four 
ondred  in  number. 

Our  plan  of  work  at  these  public  examinations  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  the  exercises, 
pencils  and  paper  are  given  to  the  candidates,  and  printed  arith- 
metical questions  to  those  doing  second-grade  work,  who  begin 
their  tasks  immediately. 

The  candidates,  who  have  before  done  good  second-grade  work, 
are  then  given  first  grade  written  work  upon  one  or  more  branches, 
as  they  respectively  select,  and  their  second-grade  certificates  are 
renewed.  This  first-grade  work  is  sometime  afterward  carefully 
examined,  and,  if  6ati^factory,  credit  is  given  them  upon  the  super- 
intendent's book,  and  at  another  examination  they  are  privileged 
to  work  upon  one  or  more  other  branches,  that  they  may  study  in 
the  meantime.  We  have  seventy  or  eighty  teachers  in  the  county 
who  are  thus  doing  first  grade  work,  and  are  studying  and  improv- 
ing finely,  and  doing  nobly  tor  themselves  and  the  schools  they 
teach.  First-grade  certificates  are  granted  to  those  who  have 
finished  satisfactorily  the  first-giade  work,  and  who  have  proved 
themselves  good,  practical  teachers. 

When  all  are  busily  engaged,  the  examiner  gives  each  person 
doing  second-grade  work,  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  is  written  a 
sentence.  These  candidates  are  requested  to  immediately  con- 
sider their  respective  sentences  for  analysis  and  parsing,  and  are 
told  to  resume  their  arithmetic  work  after  such  careful  considera- 
tion. One  by  one  these  candidates  orally  analyze  and  parse  their 
respective  sentences.  If  a  sentence  is  analyzed  and  parsed  cor- 
rectly, with  a  reason  for  every  step,  and  rules  properly  given,  the 
examiner  is  satisfied  with  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  grammar, 
and  he  is  told  to  resume  his  work  in  arithmetic.  If  not  satisfied, 
the  examiner  questions  the  candidate  orally  and  somewhat  at 
length  upon  the  definitions  and  principles  of  grammar.  The  can- 
didates having  been  examined  and  marked  in  grammar  by  the 
time  some  of  the  quickest  workers  have  finished  their  assigned 
arithmetic  work,  the  examiner  tells  them  to  write  answers  to  his 
oral  questions  in  geography  and  history,  and  to  look  well  to  their 
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writing,  spellin)^,  use  of  capital  letters,  panctnation,  and  arrange- 
meot  of  their  anewers.  When  this  work  is  done,  one  by  one,  as 
they  finish  their  arithmetic  work  they  are  called  to  the  examiner's 
table,  where  their  written  work  is  examined,  explanations  heard, 
reading  noticed,  suggestions  given,  certificates  written  or  refused, 
or  the  candidates  are  given  more  work  upon  topics  not  disposed 
of  satisfactorily.  Each  teacher  is  briefiy  conversed  with  in  rela- 
tion to  his  term's  work,  and,  if  in  a  new  school,  suggestions  and 
advice  are  given  by  the  examiner,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  labor 
needed  there.  There  is  the  best  of  feeling  between  the  examiner 
and  his  teachers,  and  also  between  him  and  those  who  are  refused 
certificates,  as  they  are  given  all  the  time  they  desire  upon  new 
work ;  their  failures  are  kindly  shown  them,  and  they  are  encour- 
aged to  persevere  in  qualifying  themselves  for  certificates.  Over 
400  applicants  are  examined  each  year  in  this  county,  and  if  there 
is  any  outwork,  more  than  another,  that  a  superintendent  can  do 
to  build  up  his  county  educationally,  it  is  to  do  this  examination 
work  well.  While  in  this  county  the  standard  of  qualifications  is 
being  gradually  raised,  the  surplus  of  teachers  is  increasing,  and 
it  has  been  remarked,  that,  from  year  to  year,  the  teachers  in  at- 
tendance at  our  county  institute,  constitute,  as  a  body,  a  more 
intelligent  and  elevated  class  of  men  and  women. 

II.  Vtsitina  Schools. — This  work  occupies  the  large  part  of  the 
superintendent's  time.  It  is  a  work,  the  benefits  of  which  can  be 
seen  only  in  part,  except  by  the  superintendent.  The  people  of  the 
district,  township  and  county  may  feel  that  the  schools,  as  a  whole, 
are  gradually  becoming  of  a  better  grade — that  each  year  their 
teachers  have  been  enabled  to  do  better  and  more  thorough  work ; 
yet  they  cannot  know  just  how  it  is  done,  as  can  the  faithful  su- 
perintendent. He  is  acquainted  with  all  the  teachers ;  he  meots 
them  at  examinations,  at  institutes,  at  their  schools  and  at  their 
homes,  and  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  he  sees, 
as  no  one  else  can  see,  their  growth  in  intelligence  and  good  works, 
fie  visits  their  schools  to  assist  them  to  do  better  work.  They 
welcome  him,  and  know  that  when  he  criticises,  it  is  for  their  good. 
The  particulars  of  visitation  cannot  well  be  told.  The  same 
method  is  not  pursued  in  any  two  schools.  His  work  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  school — in  an^  way  that  can  help  to  make 
the  school  a  better  one  in  discipline,  m  methods  of  teaching  and  of 
study,  the  teacher  a  more  faithful  and  competent  one,  and  the 
scholars  better  thinkers  and  workers.  It  is  not  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  have  a  pleasant  ride,  partake  of  a  good  dinner,  have  a 
good  visit  with  some  kind  aquaintance,  stay  a  short  time  in  the 
school  room,  and  at  the  close  of  the  visit  to  make  a  set  speech ; 
but  it  is  to  drive,  in  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  through  mud 
and  drifts,  as  well  as  in  fair  weather  and  over  good  roads —  to  go 
without  a  dinner  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  reach 
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another  school  at  an  early  hoar,  and  to  make,  in  everj  way  possi- 
ble, his  yisit  to  the  school  a  useful  one.  The  constant  change  of 
teachers  makes  these  visitations  the  more  of  a  necessity.  The 
teacher  may  have  sufficient  scholarship  to  enable  him  to  procure 
a  certificate,  but  he  may  have  been  twice  as  long  in  obtaining  this 
knowledge  of  books  as  he  ought,  and  his  pupils  ought  not  to  be 
obliged  to  do  as  he  has  done.  He  may  be  teaching  beginners  in 
reading  by  the  old  a  b  o  method,  and  may  know  nothing  about  . 
the  word  and  other  methods  that  are  much  better.  He  may  have 
his  pupils  reading,  at  each  recitation,  two  or  three  or  four  lessons 
of  dead  words  without  a  live  thought.  He  may  need  assistance 
in  the  use  of  blackboard,  maps  and  globes,  in  arithmetical  analyses 
and  explanations,  in  making  the  grammar  and  other  branches  in- 
terestiog  as  well  as  beneficial  studies.  He  may  not  know  how  to 
assign  work  and  make  good  workers  of  his  pupils ;  he  may  not 
know  how  to  conduct  recitations  well ;  he  may  need  advice  in  refe- 
rence to  the  disciplining  of  his  school,  and  in  many  other  ways  he 
may  need  the  aid  of  the  superintendent  to  help  him,  the  better  to 
discharge  his  duties.  Many  have  been  the  expressions  of  thank- 
fnlness  from  the  teachers  of  this  county,  for  assistance  thus  ren- 
dered them  upon  visitations  of  their  schools.  They  are  desirious 
of  knowing  how  to  do  better  work,  and  ask  many  questions  about 
such  matters  as  the  superintendent  fails  to  notice  in  his  limited 
visits.  Directors  and  other  citizens  of  the  districts  are  urged  to 
visit  the  schools  with  the  superintendent,  and  there  and  outside  of 
the  school  the  school  ofiicers  are  advised  in  relation  to  their  duties 
io  supplying  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  comfort,  conve- 
nience and  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  in  relation  to  text-books, 
school  records,  reports,  etc.  In  this  county  we  have  two  hundred 
teachers  at  work  at  one  time.  Every  school  in  the  county  is  visi- 
ted once  each  year,  and  as  many  as  possible^ — ^nearly  one  half— are 
visited  the  second  time. 

Some  of  these  schools,  in  the  corners  of  the  county,  are  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  which  is  at  the 
center  of  the  county,  and  annually  thousands  of  miles  of  travel 
are  required  to  visit  the  schools  of  these  two  hundred  teachers. 
Much  of  the  driving  is  done  early  and  late,  in  order  to  spend  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  full  half  day  in  each  school  room.  The  peo- 
ple are  very  hospitable  to  the  superintendent,  and  extend  to  him 
many  invitations  to  visit  their  homes,  which  he  gladly  accepts  and 
appreciates,  yet  each  year  it  costs  him  about  ^300  for  traveling 
expenses.-  The  earnest  and  faithful  superintendent  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  his  office  oaght  certainly  to  rank  with  the  other 
county  offices.  It  is  as  useful,  and  to  nil  it  well  it  takes  as  much 
talent,  as  mtich  energy,  as  much  firmness,  more  expense,  and 
surely  it  is  not  as  pleasant  to  be  away  from  one's  home  the  most 
of  the  time,  as  to  have  work  in  an  office  at  home,  always  warmed 
and  furnished,  and  at  no  expense  to  its  occupant. 
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III.  Oradmg  and  examining  Schools. — Several  of  the  schools 
in  the  ooanty  have  been  graded  by  the  coaoty  saperinteDdent, 
and  he  is  called  upon  to  examine  them,  wholly  or  in  part,  at  times 
of  promotions  of  grades.  These  examinations  are  thorough,  and 
merit  alone  ^s  made  the  test  of  promotion.  A  more  nearly  uni- 
form system  of  graded  work  in  the  county  is  secared,  and  the 
principals  of  the  schools  think  their  pupils  are  incited  to  closer 
•Btndy  and  more  tboroagh  work.  The  principals  are  also  enabled 
to  work  under  lees  untavorable  prejudices  than  might  otherwise 
exist. 

lY.  Teaohera^  InstitiUe  and  Drill  work,  Zeoturea^  etc. — The 
institute  work  does  not  take  a  great  many  days  of  time,  yet  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  superintendent's  labors.  Our  institutes 
have  the  aid,  among  its  instructors  and  lecturers,  of  some  of  the 
best  talent  of  the  country.  The  services  of  some  of  these  men 
are  secured  months  and  sometimes  a  full  year  in  advance.  These 
engagements  require  much  correspondence,  and  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  prominent  educational  men  is  found  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  securing  their  assistance  at  our  institutes. 

As  practical  work  as  possible  is  done,  and  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  teachers  of  our  county,  one  week  in  each 
year,  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  instructions  and  counsel  of  Rich- 
ard fed  wards,  E.  0.  Hewett^homas  Metcalf,  J.  A.  Sewall,  J.  M. 
Gregory,  J.  L.  Pickard,  J.  v .  N.  Standish,  George  W.  Perkins, 
Newton  Bateman,  L.  H.  Potter,  and  others.  Not  an  advertised 
institute  lecturer  or  instructor  has  ever  failed  to  be  with  us  at  his 
appointed  time ;  to  secure  this  promptness,  and  thereby  the  most 
successful  institutes,  is  no  unia!iportant  work  of  the  superinten- 
dent. It  is  remarked  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  that  since  our 
late  institute,  the  teachers  have  never  before  been  so  earnest,  or 
done  so  successful  work. 

Teachers'  drills  are  sometimes  held  by  the  superintendent,  in 
localities  where  the  teachers  of  one  or  more  townships  can  be  con- 
vened ;  these  drills  are  generally  held  on  Friday  evening,  Satur- 
day, and  Saturday  evening.  The  drill  work  and  lectures  being 
of  the  most  practical  character,  the  teachers  become  more  earnest 
and  better  qualified  for  their  work,  and  the  citizens  of  the  locality, 
interested  by  the  exercises  and  lectures,  become  better  helpers  in 
the  educational  work.  At  one  of  these  drills,  held  in  a  farming 
district,  we  commenced  exercises  with  a  dozen  teachers  in  the 
school  house ;  but  on  Saturday  afternoon  we  were  obliged  to  ad- 
journ to  a  neighboring  church,  on  account  of  the  large  attendance 
of  citizens.  Lectures  are  given  at  other  times  and  places,  as  cir- 
cumstances require  and  allow. 

At  times,  the  superintendent  is  caUed  to  hear  and  settle  diffi- 
culties that  arise  in  school  districts  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Litigation  is  often  thus  avoided.    Besides  all  of  this  work,  the  su- 
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perintendent  of  thia  county  spends  three  or  four  weeks  of  each 
year  in  visiting  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State,  and  in  at- 
tending the  State  Teachers'  and  School  Principals'  Associations, 
and  the  Association  of  County  Superintendents.  He  does  this 
at  a  cost,  to  himself,  of  a  hundred  dollars  or  more,  his  time  and 
expenses  being  considered,  for  the  prurpose  of  learning  the  best 
ways  of  doing  school  work ;  and,  while  he  individually  is  benefited, 
he  does  it  in  part  that  his  county  may  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  and  thus  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  and 
progress  of  the  age. 

There  is  no  other  officer  of  our  land  that  has  more  important 
duties  than  the  county  superintendent ;  and  to  perform  his  duties 
well,  he  should  be  a  man  well  qualified  as  to  knowledge  of  books, 
especially  of  such  topics  as  are  generally  taught  in  our  common 
scnools ;  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  practical  school  room 
work,  especially  with  primary  teaching,  as  his  greatest  good  work 
can  and  should  be  done  in  schools  of  elementary  branches ;  he 
should  be  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  devote  his  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  office ;  he  should  be  a  man  of  the  best  habits  and 
character,  one  that  can  command  the  esteem  of  scholars,  teachers, 
school  officers,  and  the  public  generally  ;  he  should  have  firmness 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  overinfinences  of  friends  or  strong  in- 
ducements to  grant  certificates  to  candidates  unworthy  and  unqual- 
ified to  become  teachers — should  be  willing  to  give  money  to  a 
needy  girl  or  maimed  soldier,  rather  than  certificates  to  such  un- 
qualified ones :  he  should  work  faithfully  and  honestly  for  his 
pay ;  and  in  fine  he  should  be  a  live,  qualified,  faithful  and  hon- 
est man,  who  should  attend  the  Association  of  County  Superin- 
tendents, the  State  Teachers'  Associations,  etc.,  should  take  and 
read  the  best  educational  journals  of  the  day,  should  hold  institutes, 
and  in  eveir  way  should  strive  to  make  his  county  among  the  best, 
educationally,  in  the  State. 


STATEMENT  OF  B.  G.  BOOTS, 

SUPBRLMTENDBNT  Ot  PBERT  COUNTY. 

Yon  inquire  as  to  what  have  been  mv  labors  as  county  8U{)er- 
intendent  of  schools,  and  what  has  been  tne  result.  The  following 
extract  from  a  circular  which  1  issued,  previous  to  my  election  to 
this  office,  tells  a  part  of  what  I  promised  to  do  : 

^'If  I  am  elected  I  shall,  so  long  as  I  continue  in  the  office, 
spend  some  months  of  every  year  in  attending  educational  meet- 
ings and  visiting  schools  in  this  and  other  States,  which  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  nation  are  employed  in  devising  and  put- 
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ting  in  nse  better  methods  of  infitrnction.  All  of  my  time  that  is 
not  devoted  to  availing  myself  of  the  benefits  of  their  labors  will 
be  given  to  the  edncational  work  in  this  county." 

^^  I  do  not  expect  to  refuse  certificates  to  any,  in  the  beginning 
of  my  term,  who  have  given  general  satisfaction  where  they  have 
taught*  If,  on  examination,  I  find  them  deficient  in  any  respect, 
I  shall  explain  to  each  wherein  I  consider  him  deficient  and  how 
to  improve  himself.  I  shall  try  to  see  him  as  often  as  possible, 
and  by  every  means  in  nay  power  assist  him  in  making  himself 
what  be  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  that  most  of  those  who  are  not^ 
in  strictness  of  law,  entitled  to  certificates  when  I  first  give  them 
certificates,  will  be  fully  entitled  to  them  at  the  next  examination, 
and  that  they  will  be  induced  to  continue  to  improve,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  my  term  they  will  be  far  in  advance  of  their  present  stand- 
ing. If  they  try  to  improve,  I  know  that  they  can  do  so.  It  will 
be  my  duty,  as  well  as  desire,  to  render  them  all  the  assistance 
tiiey  need.  At  first  I  shall  not  refuse  a  teacher  a  certificate  be- 
cause he  cannot  compute  the  interest  on  a  note  having  partial  pay- 
ments indorsed  upon  it,  nor  the  distance  across  a  sqnare  field 
containing  fifteen  acres.  But  I  shall  not  continue  through  all  of  a 
four  years'  term  to  give  certificates  to  any  who  will  not  make  them- 
selves fairly  entitled  to  certificates.  The  poorest  scholar  who  now 
has  a  teacher's  certificate  in  this  county  can,  without  being  at  any 
expense  for  tuition,  or  leaving  his  school  for  one  day,  become  well 
qualified  to  teach  and  entitled  to  a  first  grade  certificate  from  the 
county  superintendent. " 

These  things,  among  others,  I  promised,  and  I  have  striven  with 
all  my  forces  of  body  and  mind  to  fulfill  my  promises.  I  thank 
God  for  His  blessing  upon  my  labors.  My  predecessor  in  the 
office,  township  treasurers  and  trustees,  directors  and  teachers,  the 
county  court  and  the  people  have  so  earnestly  co  operated  with 
and  sustained  me,  that  failure  has  been  rendered  impossible. 

I  have  labored  to  some  extent  in  every  school  district  in  the 
county.  On  my  first  official  visit  I  found  different  kinds  of  books 
of  the  same  grade  in  each  of  a  great  majority  of  the  schools.  A 
sufficient  number  of  scholars  of  about  equal  attainments  to  form 
one  class,  were  divided  into  several  classes  because  they  happened 
to  have  different  books.  This  made  the  number  of  classes  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  give  thorough  instruction 
to  any.  Very  few  received  any  idea  from  their  reading  lessons. 
Less  than  five  per  cent,  could  give,  in  writing,  an  abstract  or  com- 
pend  of  what  they  read.  Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  those  under 
twelve  years  of  age  were  making  or  learning  to  make  any  practi- 
cal use  of  slate,  blackboard  or  writing  paper.  Very  few  of  the 
teachers  had  ever  taken  any  part  in  a  county  teachers'  institute, 
and  not  one  of  them  had  attended  the  State  Institute. 

Now,  although  scarcely  two  schools  have  books  alike,  yet  almost 
^very  school  has  an  entire  uniformity  of  books  lor  its  own  use. 
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The  directors,  in  compliance  with  section  48,  of  school  law,  hare 
directed  what  school  books  shall  be  used  in  their  respective  schools, 
and  these,  and  these  only,  are  need.  This  gives  the  teachers  op- 
portunity to  do  moch  more  thorough  work,  and  nearly  every 
Bcholar,  mcluding  the  readers  upon  the  primary  charts  and  the 
most  advanced  readers  in  the  schools,  can  give  an  intelligent  an- 
swer to  the  question  "What  have  you  read  I"  whether  it  is  pro- 
pounded at  the  end  of  a  verse  or  of  a  whole  lesson.  This  very 
materially  facilitates  their  progress  in  every  other  study.  Nearly 
every  scholar  is  making  benehcial  use  of  a  slate.  Formerly  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  arrived  at  the  usual  age  for  discon- 
tinuing their  attendance  upon  school  (eighteen,^  had  ciphered 
through  the  common  school  arithmetics  in  use  in  tne  schools  which 
they  attended,  and  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  had  done  this  had 
BQch  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  as  enabled  him  to  per- 
form the  calculations  which  every  farmer,  merchant  and  mechanic 
has  occasion  to  make.  But  a  small  proportion  of  them  had  at- 
tempted to  study  geography  and  grammar,  and  few  of  those  who 
bad  made  the  attempt  had  been  benefited  by  it 

At  my  first  public  examination  no  one  of  the  applicants  could 
correctly  work  examples  like  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
quotation.  It  was  not  supposed  that  our  sons  and  daughters  could 
obtain  in  our  district  schools  a  fair  business  education  and  be 
fitted  to  become  the  successors  of  their  teachers.  A  large  number 
were  sent  out  of  the  county  to  school.  At  a  recent  public  exami- 
nation, held  in  compliance  with  section  51  of  school  law,  only  two 
of  the  twenty-six,  bad  finished  their  education  in  this  county. 
Most  of  those  who  taught  in  this  county  last  year  are  teaching 
here  now.  They  have  attended  institutes,  studied,  read  works 
upon  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  used  every  other  avail- 
aole  means  of  improvement.  I  believe  that  every  school  now  in 
progress  in  the  county  will,  on  the  first  of  April  next,  have  some 
scholars  who  are  fairly  qualified  to  teach  school  and  to  do  business. 
A  large  number  of  the  teachers  have  been  and  are  studying  pri- 
mary works  on  civil  government^  physiology,  natural  philosophy, 
and  some  of  them  on  botany. 

The  teachers  generally  agree  with  me  in  believing  that  if  the 
children  now  under  ten  years  of  age  continue  to  attend  school  six 
months  in  each  jear  until  they  are  eighteen,, they  will  have  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  branches  now  enumerated  in  the  school 
biw  and  a  beneficial  knowledge  of  the  branches  named  above.  We 
believe  this  from  what  they  are  now  accomplishing.  No  teacher 
expects  to  have  a  respectable  rank  as  a  teacher  unless  he  attends 
the  regular  sessions  of  the  institute  held  for  the  part  of  the  county 
in  which  he  resides.  As  we  meet  in  institute  to  work,  not  mainly 
to  hear  essays  and  lectures,  and  as  every  teacher  takes  pait  in  the 
-work,  all  can  judge  fairly  of  the  ability  and  attainments  of  each. 
The  consciousness  of  this,  and  that  the  superintendent  will  visit 
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every  six  monthe'  school  at  least  twice,  commonly  accompanied  by 
directors  or  other  citizens,  is  a  constant  incentive  to  teachers  to 
strive  to  improve  themselves  and  their  schools,  t  participate  in 
all  the  labors  of  the  school  room.  By  hard  riding  I  have  com- 
monly  succeeded  in  visiting  two  schools  in  a  day,  but  I  cannot  do 
this  in  every  case.  In  some  cases  I  think  it  necessary  to  devote 
a  whole  day  to  one  school. 

As  most  of  our  schools  begin  on  the  first  of  October  and  end 
on  the  first  of  April,  they  require  all  of  my  time  during  this  six 
months,  not  imperatively  demanded  by  other  official  duties. 

I  can  not  examine  the  books  kept  by  clerks  of  boards  of  direc- 
tors, until  after  the  first  of  April,  without  neglecting  more  press- 
ing duties.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  an  important  duty,  and  I  will 
attend  to  it  as  soon  as  I  can. 

I  have  ascertained  that  only  about  half  of  the  districts  have  a 
recorded  title  to  the  grounds  on  which  their  school  honses  stand. 
My  labors  have  been  and  are  so  varied  that  I  can  not  fully  answer 
your  question.  I  believe  that  myself,  and  the  superintendents  in 
the  counties  adjoining  this,  can  truly  say  that  we  have  labored  in 
every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  common  schools  in  our  several  counties. 
Each  of  our  three  largest  towns  has  a  graded  school.  One  of 
them  has  been  in  operation  about  five  years,  and  each  has  been 
creditable  to  its  locality  since  its  organization. 


STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  P.  SLADE, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTT. 

The  number  of  days  spent  in  school  visitation  during  the  year, 
is  131 ;  and  the  number  of  different  teachers  visited  once  is  163, 
while  the  number  visited  a  second  time  is  60.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  same  as  2*23  different  teachers  have  been  visited, 
each  once.  As  nearly  one  half  of  a  day  was  spent  with  each 
teacher,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  much  of  the  131  days  spent  in 
visiting  schools  was  -consumed  in  traveling;  this  in  most  cases 
being  done  either  before  or  after  the  regular  school  hours. 

But  as  yoQ  wish  to  know  kow^  as  well  as  what  I  have  done,  I 
will  eay  that  it  has  been  my  custom  to  invite  the  directors  of  each 
district  to  visit  their  school  with  me.  In  most  instances  the  di- 
rectors have  been  very  willing  to  go  with  me,  a  number  having 
requested  me  beforehand  to  be  sure  to  call  or  send  for  them  when 
I  should  visit  their  school. 

Errors  in  teaching,  which  I  thought  a  few  words  weuld  correct, 
have  been  pointed  out  to  the  teacher  privately,  as  opportunity  of- 
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fered,  and  tbe  needed  remedy  sa^gested.  I  frequently  hear  a 
recitation  sometime  during  the  half  day,  often  for  the  purpose  of 
BQggesting  how  I  would  teach.  I  have  reason  to  believe  such  la- 
bor has  been  productive  of  good  results,  for  frequently  have  I 
been  reminded  by  teachers  of  the  benefit  derived  from  these  ex- 
ercises, in  some  cases  many  months  after  conducting  them.  Sev- 
eral have  spoken  in  substance  as  follows  :  ^^  Do  you  remember 
that  when  you  first  visited  my  school  you  asked  permission  to 
hear  a  class  read  ?  I  remember  that  my  scholars  were  not  inter- 
ested in  their  reading  exercises,  though  I  had  tried  hard  to  make 
them  interested,  and  not  until  you  heard  that  class  read  did  I  see 
wherein  I  had  failed.  It  had  not  before  occurred  to  me  that  so 
much  could  be  drawn  from  the  pupils  themselves  concerning  what 
they  were  reading,  and  that  they  could  be  led  to  do  so  much 
thinking.  That  one  visit  was  worth  more  to  me  than  many  weeks 
of  attendance  at  school.  After  that  I  attempted  less  and  accom- 
plished more."  Frequently  have  I  had  assurances  of  this  kind 
from  those  whom  I  believe  have  been  benefited  by  my  visits. 

And  directors  often  say,  after  spending  a  half  day  with  me  in 
school,  '*  that  visit  will  have  a  good  influence  upon  both  teacher 
and  papils.  I  wish  it  could  have  been  possible  for  you  to  make 
it  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  term." 

The  number  of  days  spent  in  examinations  during  the  year,  is 
31,  and  the  number  of  applicants  examined,  nearly  200,  thus  giv- 
ing an  average  of  over  six  for  each  examination.  The  days 
spent  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  have  been  days  of  severe  la- 
bor, for  often  has  it  been  diflicult,  even  at  the  close  of  the  day,  to 
decide  who  of  the  applicants  were  entitled  to  certificates. 

My  examinations  are  chiefiy  written,  for  the  reason  that  in  this 
way,  better  than  by  the  oral  method,  the  incompetent  are  led  to 
see  their  own  deficiencies.  In  the  written  examination,  each  one 
is  permitted  to  stand  or  fall  alone — to  tell  what  he  himself  knows, 
not  what  his  neighbor  might  be  able  to  suggest.  After  the  writ- 
ten, which  will  determine  the  scholarship  of  applicants,  comes  the 
oral,  by  means  of  which  I  can  test  something  besides  mere  schol- 
shipn— their  ability  to  apply  what  they  know — my  constant  in- 
quiry being,  "  How  would  you  explain  and  present  this  to  a 
class  ?  "  and  frequently  I  allow  myself  to  be  the  pupil  troubled 
with  many  difficulties.  To  those  who  have  scholarship,  and  no 
systematic  way  of  presenting  a  subject  to  a  class,  I  endeavor  to 
suggest  a  system,  and  personal  reflection  in  regard  to  methods 
of  teaching. 

While  pointing  out  distinctly  the  failures  of  the  applicants,  I 
try  at  the  same  time  to  saggest  the  remedy  for  their  defects,  that 
there  may  be  no  room  left  for  discouragement.  Systematic  and 
thorough  examinations  will  do  much  to  weed  out  incompetent 
teachers,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  the  re- 
spective grades  of  certificates. 
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As  I  am  by  law  required  to  be  the  ^^offieial  adviser  and  cod- 
stant  assistant  of  the  school  officers  and  teachers  ot  the  county,"  I 
have  caused  it  to  be  understood  that  1  will  be  in  my  office  every 
Saturday,  and  often  as  many  as  a  dozen,  sometimes  more,  call  for 
information  and  advice  in  regard  to  school  matters.  Newly  elec- 
ted school  officers,  and  others  interested  in  the  school  affiiairs  of 
their  district  or  township,  otlten  come  a  long  distance  for  advice, 
and  Saturday  is  not  unfrequently  my  busiest  day.  The  other  for- 
ty-nine days  of  office  work  have  been  occupied  in  official  corres- 
pondence, which  involves  or  requires  careful  study  of  ^^  the  school 
law  and  its  official  and  judicial  interpretations,"  in  preparing  sta- 
tistical and  other  reports  required  by  law,  and  in  keeping  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  office  in  proper  order. 

The  remaining  nine  days  of  service  were  devoted  to  the  county 
teachers'  institute,  whicli  was  in  session  five  days  and  enrolled 
126  members ;  and  to  the  State  Association  of  County  Superin- 
tendents. 

Thus  I  have  written^^as  well  as  I  could  in  the  little  time  at  my 
command,  as  to  what  I  have  done  the  past  year,  and  how. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

Dl  THI 

crrr  of  deoatuk. 

BY  E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Sufkrihtkndbot. 

[Below  will  be  found  the  account  of  the  Public  School  Build- 
ings  of  the  city  of  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  alluded  to  in  my 
report,  page  139.  The  description  of  the  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  each  building  is  very  full  and  clear,  and  the  atten  • 
tion  of  all  interested  in  the  subject  is  again  invited  thereto*] 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  a  state- 
ment of  the  arrangement  and  cost  of  the  school  buildings  in  this 
city.  With  one  exception,  the  figures  are  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  may  be  regarded  as  reliable.  The 
house  in  the  second  ward  was  built  at  an  early  day,  and  the  records 
of  the  time  are  so  incomplete  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  it  did 
cost.  The  estimate  given  would  certainly  build  a  similar  house 
at  the  present  time.  The  cost  of  sites,  fences  and  walks,  has  not 
been  given.  This  could  readily  be  furnished,  but  would  probably 
serve  no  useful  purpose  in  a  report  of  this  character,  as  it  would 
vary  in  almost  every  town  in  the  State.  Under  the  term  *' heat- 
ing apparatus"  is  included  furnaces,  stoves,  necessary  smoke  and 
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beat  pipeS)  and  the  cost  of  Betting  all  in  position  for  nee.  All  the 
bnildings  are  brick,  and  the  workmanship  is  of  the  best  character, 
in  every  particular. 

mOH   SCHOOL. 

Building $24,577  46 

Heating  apparatus 2,648  69 

Furniture 2,088  93 

Out-houses *     825  40 

Total  cost $30,062  48 

Seats,  at  single  desks,  325  pupils. 

This  house  is  three  stories,  with  a  belting  of  cut  stone  extend- 
ing entirely  around  the  building,  on  the  first  and  second  stories. 
The  roof  is  shingled.  Two  large  stairways,  one  in  the  front  and 
the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  furnish  ample  means  of  in- 
gress and  egress  to  and  from  the  school  rooms.  Three  large  doors 
serve  as  entrances.  By  this  arrangement  of  doors  and  stairways, 
all  danger  is  avoided  in  case  of  lire,  as  it  could  hardly  happen  that 
escape  would  be  cut  off  by  both  at  the  same  time.  The  sexes  are 
completely  separated,  except  when  in  the  school  rooms  and  in  the 
presence  of  their  teachers.  Each  school  room  in  the  building  is 
provided  with  a  separate  wardrobe  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  closet 
for  the  teacher.  A  good  large  closet,  for  the  use  of  the  janitor, 
is  found  on  each  floor. 

The  first  story  furnishes  two  school  rooms  35  by  28  feet,  and  12 
feet  3  inches  high ;  an  office,  for  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of 
Education,  22  by  11  feet,  and  closets  and  wardrobes,  as  before 
mentioned.  The  arrangement  of  the  second  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  first  story.  The  room  in  the  latter,  used  as  an  office,  bo- 
comes  a  library  and  apparatus  room  in  the  former.  This  is  fur- 
nished with  cases  and  drawers  sufficient  for  a  good  library  and 
cabinet.  The  upper  story  is  divided  into  a  hall  50  by  35  feet,  and 
16  feet  high ;  two  recitation  rooms,  one  25  by  17  feet,  the  other 
18  by  9  feet;  an  apparatus  room,  10  by  9  feet,  and  all  necessary 
^^urdrobes  and  closets. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  building  are  wainscoted  2^  feet  high,  the 
halls  5,  and  the  wardrobes  7  feet.  The  inside  woodwork  of  the 
entire  structure  is  grained  in  oak,  in  the  best  manner.  All  the 
windows  are  supplied  with  inside  rolling  slat  blinds.  A  belt  of 
blackboard,  5  feet  wide,  extends  entirely  around  all  school  and 
recitation  rooms.  The  walls  are  especiallv  prepared  for  this  by 
using  plaster  to  harden  the  second  and  third  coats  of  mortar.  The 
experiment  proves  entirelv  satisfactory.  The  extra  cost  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  dollars.  The  floors  are  of  yellow  pine,  all 
double  and  thoroughly  deadened.  On  the  second  and  third  stories 
the  joists  are  3  by  14  inches,  placed  12  inches  from  centres. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated  by  what  is 
kuowii  as  the  Kuttan  system.  As  before  stated  the  floors  are  all 
Vol.  1—69 
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double,  and  between  the  boards  is  an  open  chamber  of  about  4 
inches.  This  connects  with  a  hollow  wall  which  separates  the 
school  rooms  in  the  1st  and  2d  stories,  and  extends  ap  to  the  floor 
of  the  3d  story.  Holes  are  pierced  in  this  at  each  story.  At  the 
rear  of  the  building,  and  at  the  end  of  this  hollow  wall,  a  large 
foul-air  shaft  is  erected.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  14  inch  iron 
pipe.  Into  which  the  smoke  pipes  of  two  furnaces  enter.  Four  large 
furnaces  are  used  to  heat  the  building.  This  gives  suflScient  power 
without  crowding  the  furnaces,  even  in  very  cold  weather.  These 
furnaces  are  so  placed  that  two  air  ducts,  about  three  by  four  feet, 
bring  the  fresh  air  from  out  doors  to  each  of  them.  These  ducts 
are  so  arranged  that  from  whatever  direction  the  wind  may  come, 
it  will  blow  directly  into  two  of  them.  The  air  passes  through 
the  tubes  of  the  furnaces  and  flows  into  the  rooms  warmed ;  then, 
by  means  of  an  open  baseboard,  it  passes  out  of  the  rooms,  between 
the  floors,  into  the  hollow  wall,  and  up  through  the  foul-air  shaft 
As  two  fhmaces  discharge  their  smoke  and  waste  heat  into  the 
pipe  in  this  shaft,  of  course  the  air  is  heated,  and  an  upward  car- 
rent  is  generated.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  the  hotter  the  for- 
naces  are  the  greater  will  be  the  current;  hence  it  follows  that  by 
this  system  the  best  ventilation  will  be  secured  in  the  ccidesi 
weather — the  very  time  when  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  if 
dependence  is  placed  upon  open  windows  or  other  methods  which 
bring  ccld  air  into  the  rooms.  We  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
open  the  windows  except  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  temper- 
ature. Last  year  fifty  tons  of  Ilhnois  coal  and  five  cords  of  wood 
were  used  in  Keeping  up  the  fires.  We  claim  that  our  High  School 
is  the  best  heated  and  ventilated  building,  considering  the  coet,  in 
the  State* 

The  first  story  is  now  occupied  by  two  primary  schools,  as  the 
remainder  of  the  building  famishes  room  enough  for  a  high  school 
of  two  hundred  pupils.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  good  policy,  in 
our  public  school  buildings,  to  make  a  large  hall  to  be  used  simply 
as  an  assembly  room.  Tne  money  can  be  much  better  used  for 
other  purposes.  Seventy-two  desks  are  placed  in  the  large  room 
of  the  third  story.  By  means  of  folding  seats,  placed  near  the 
walls,  one  hundred  pupils  can  be  comfortably  seated  during  devo- 
tions or  any  general  exercise.  The  high  school,  now  numbering 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  assembles  in  this  room  every  morn- 
ing for  devotional  exercises.  The  building  was  erected  in  1868-9, 
from  plans  furnished  by  G-.  P.  Bandall,  of  Chicago.  The  cost 
given  above  includes  the  architect's  fees. 

WABD    SOHOOLS. 

The  four  wards  of  the  city  are  supplied  with  a  neat,  plain  and 
substantial  two-story  brick  sdiool  house.  The  rooms  are  all  about 
the  same  size,  being  either  thirty  or  thirty-three  by  twenty-five 
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feet  This,  at  double  desks,  afford^  comfortable  sittiDgs  for  sixty- 
four  pupils.  All  are  supplied  with  a  teachers's  closet.  In  some, 
wardrobes  are  provided,  and  iu  others  the  halls  are  used  for  that 
purpose.  A  belt  of  black  board,  four  feet  wide,  extends  around 
every  room.  The  floors  are  all  deadened,  so  that  the  movements 
of  pupils  in  one  school  do  not  disturb  those  in  any  other.  The 
rooms  are  all  well  lighted,  except  in  one  building,  where,  through 
an  oversight  of  the  builder,  the  windows  were  made  too  smdl. 
With  one  exception,  all  the  buildings  have  cellars  under  the  en- 
tire superstructure.  These  serve  for  play  rooms,  and  for  the  stor- 
age of  fuel.  Any  peculiarities  of  construction  will  be  noticed  in 
speaking  of  that  particular  building. 

FIRST    WABD. 

Building $11,776  36 

Heating  apparatus 1,000  00 

Furniture 600  00 

Ou^house6 200  00 

Total  cost $18,676  26 

Seats,  at  double  desks,  256  pupils. 

This  building  was  erected  in  the  summer  of  1867.  It  contains 
four  school  rooms,  two  each  story.  One  large  dc^r  forms  a  com- 
mon entrance.  On  either  side  of  this,  a  stairway  leads  to  the  up- 
per story.  Under  these,  wardrobes  are  arranged  on  the  first 
floor,  while  on  the  second,  they  are  placed  at  one  side  of  the  stairs. 
There  is  also  an  entrance  at  the  rear,  which  allows  the  pupils  in 
the  lower  rooms  to  pass  that  way  to  the  play  grounds. 

The  same  method  of  heating  is  employed  here  as  at  the  high 
school.  Teachers  who  have  taught  in  the  building  for  three  years 
inform  me  that  they  have  never  had  a  request  from  pupils  to  pass 
to  the  register  to  warm  their  feet.  I  would  commend  the  plan  of 
this  building,  as  combining  as  many  advantages  as  it  is  possible  to 
secure  from  the  expenditure  of  such  an  amount  of  money. 

SBOOND  WABD. 

Building $11,000  00 

Heating  apparatus 350  00 

Furniture 710  00 

Out-houses 285  00 

Totol  cost $12,845  00 

Seats,  at  double  desks,  320  pupils. 

This  building  was  erected  about  1856.  For  many  years,  it  was 
the  only  school  house  in  the  city.  It  was  thorou^hJy  repaired  in 
1869,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.    The  plan  of  the  buUdmg  is  similar  to 
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that  of  the  first  ward.  The  entrances,  however,  are  altogether 
different.  In  addition  to  the  one  in  front,  there  is  one  at  each 
side.  A  wing  at  the  rear  contains  a  small  school  room  on  the  first, 
and  a  good  recitation  room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  heating  is  done  here  by  Bennett's  ventilating  stoves.  One 
of  these  is  placed  in  each  school  room.  This  is  the  second -year 
that  they  have  been  in  use.  We  are  much  pleased  with  them. 
They  are  certainly  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  fashioned  stove, 
which  generally  roasted  one  part  of  the  pupils,  while  the  others 
froze.  The  moderate  price  will  commend  them  to  all  districts 
where  economy  is  an  object. 

THIRD  WjLBD. 

Building $14,934  39 

Heating  apparatus 1,250  00 

Furniture 876  00 

Out-houses 276  00 

Total  cost $17,334  39 

Seats,  at  double  desks,  384  pupils. 

In  1863,  two  rooms  of  this  house  were  erected.  In  1867,  the 
roof  was  tak^  off  and  another  story  added.  A  two-story  wing 
was  also  built.  So  that  there  are  now  six  school  rooms  and  a 
good  recitation  room.  There  are  three  entrances,  separate  stairs 
tor  boys  and  girls,  and  the  building  is,  in  every  way,  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  aesigned.  It  is  our  best  ward 
building.  If  it  had  all  been  built  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  would 
have  been  materially  reduced.  The  heating  and  ventilating  is  the 
same  as  in  the  high  school.  Usually  about  thirty  tons  of  coal  and 
four  cords  of  wood  are  consumed  during  the  year.  Some  changes 
have  been  made  during  the  year,  which  it  is  expected  will  greatly 
lessen  the  amount  of  fuel. 

FOTJBTH  WARD. 

BuUding $8,796  50 

Heating  apparatus 100  00 

Furniture 500  00 

Out-houses 225  00 

Total  cost $9,721  60 

Seats,  at  double  desks,  256  pupils. 

A  two-story  buildnig,  containing  two  school  rooms,  was  first 
built  in  1866.  A  wing,  containing  two  more  rooms,  was  erected 
in  1869.  When  needed,  another  wing  will  be  added,  and  the 
building  will  then  form  a  cross.  This  arrangement  has  one  or 
two  advantages.    No  more  room  need  be  built  than  is  necessary. 
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By  allowing  the  wings  to  project  about  eiffht  feet  beyond  the  front 
of  the  central  bailding,  room  enongh  wifi  be  left  in  the  rear  for 
two  windows  on  either  side  of  each  school  room.  In  this  way 
light  and  air  can  bo  admitted  from  both  sides  of  .each  of  the  six 
rooms.  We  are  using  up  the  supply  of  old  stoves  in  this  house. 
The  wing  is  arranged  for  the  Ruttan  system. 


SUMICABT. 

Cost  of  five  buildings $71,084  61 

Heating  apparatus 5,248  69 

Furniture  4,868  98 

Outhouses 1,837  40 

Total  cost $83,039  68 

Total  number  of  sittings  furnished,  1,541. 
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e0^S^^0OC4»Oi-i04040O«i-i04"^^«00^i^"*        04»Oi-40O00O»C4»O0O«00Ot--^e0 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


[622] 


294 


Amonnt  rec*d  from  tcbool 
landfiold 


:g 


Niim¥er  of  aeru  of  school 

lAnd  ritnft.lntfig  aOSOld. . 


* 


NiLiDl)er  of  aciM  of  school 
land  Bolddorlog  the  year. 


Total  number  of  teachers. 


r-lr-l         r^  C«  -*         f-<         rH  t-*         00  «         »-«  Ot  •-• 


ol     Hnmber  of  female  teachers. 


i-iC0f-ie0<<«<-^ei3O»r-lQ0a0e000^'^lOMr4r^^aO 


<o      Number  of  male  teachers. 


a 
d 

§ 

o 


^ 


Grand  total  nmnber  of  days 
attendance  In  the  connty. 


0r-l£o'^0>0000CDC0£«0a0r-lTt«r-«^«««0-^fl0 

a»f-iioe9o»oc9eooooo4eio»c4£*ioao<-ie»'^  <^ 
coeoaoMtooc*toio^aooocDO'^a»i:-ooeoM£ 

ioco0>«6<ooosiooo<o«sao«ocoeo£«-H«.t«o9^ 
eo  d      <o -^  o  i-i  00  ^ -^  lo  r-i  ao  a»  <M  99  <o  r-i       i-i  e« 


Si 

Whole  nomber  of  scholars. 

eoeoao<^oeiio^«o^ooiocoooeiiott«Do»Gn'^^ 

C-0k«DrH£-a><<i»i<M<0OC0Or-lX»01.M«0««mS 
JC^OIO**-     -00  »0  CO  X- t- CO  00     --^  w     -«  "  S  5 

^                            o         o 
•-I                             r-l         ,-1 

^OCOOOiOeQO>0»^0»<D09eOG4<^00£«OOkC-^ 
^eOi-l00<OCOe0lOO4CDaOt««D.-i.-4<«O»OTSf*S 
♦4  W  »-l  -^  00  <0  1-1  «  1-1  CO  00  r-l  eO  lO  OQ  r-l  -^  1-1                ^ 

. 

Number  of  male  scholars. . 

i**ooi:-eooooo-^oos*-<Ncio«>oor-ioo«'^«-t» 

)O000000i-IIOlO00r-«r-l£«MQ0C^£<-a0a»O«0Kd'« 
r-^00Oi-1<0£*Oa000O00^CD00£«U3«:««A^ 

N 

Whole   number  of  days 
taught  l^  female  teachers 

tO^^CDO>Ot>^£«OOMOOCOCD£«f^'^i-iOaO 
l-<                 i-i  fH  0)                                rH          r-  ©«                 1-4 

§ 

Whele   number  of  days 
taught  by  male  teachers. 

000>0'<^OOi-«»0©lJO(NOO»<Mi-i»0'iH^'*00« 

'i*<oocieoooo«"»ocoooo'<rOO«oost*t:-ooo 
ooiov30oc«i-^^£«oeoeic4«Dioo»ttooooo»e« 

>0  <0  00      ->00      -»0  *- »0  0»      --lO      ->     "^  ^      -iOr-<|.^*- 
^        t«                         f-i        O-i              <o 

1-4           r-l                                    ,pH           F-I  ,-1                   ..^ 

Whole  number  of  days 
schools  hare  been  kept 
in  the  connty 


oo5Dt*ooscioo«>o>»0"^f^c«ooioe»»-»«iooC'^ 

OOOG9C4000<-i'<«40»OIOOO»£><OOOOQO.t-«aOO 

looo      oooo       »o      -^j*^      eo  t-i  00  ^^ 

r-lrH         09  C«  09         i-i         r-l  O         o«  00  04  .-i 


00 

1-^ 

Whole    number    of    firee 
schools  In  the  eoonty.. .. 

QOiocoooflnf-iOQ>oo»«Da>o>'^aoc40»'^c*-^a» 
aoa>oo'^<o<o<ooio-40«o«oaDiO<OKd»oe«oooo 

THrnei         r^         i-4i-l         i-lr-i 

«- 

Nomber  of  districts  having 
a  sorplns  In  the  treasury. 

>o<Dcoootoooa».t-f-i'^<«r-i'^ar-.c-Oo»c«£«c«ee 

i-l  f-l                                           rH  1-4 

f-l 

Number  of  districts  hay- 

*--*OC0O0>«*-00t-00000»0»t-i-rOO000fc«- 

^oor-'^iooowoooiooaioi-^oorHeiSaooSS 

■3  a  2  i  S  g 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ  IC 


296 


[6S3] 


:S 


^1-4      01  *M      ^  ,M  ^  o9  d      M      94  «-^  •-••-•  d  d      e*  f^ 


OOO         «  O  d -^  O  «>  -tl*  <N  f-l  Ti<  «0  «0  00  "^  CO  00  0>  r-  lO  ^ 


>eoioeoe4io*Mcoo»ao^oo^^«ooi:~o»Oi^co£« 


CO  00  9) 
O  lO  90 
O  -*  "^Jf 


25!!?*^53'^*'©'o»»o«oiOi>'^06i-'QO«ooo 


00  Ofe  "^t 

•^  «  oo 

00  tt  .-1 


«0«^00COCl>O00-><J<lOO»i>i-t«'*«O«O"^«©< 

«09f-i'^04a»>ooOTiOf-i'^oiei9«>otooitoeo 


3- 

oo" 


ioco«ooo»ood«««aoo^M04Soob^«OM?dM 


S?2?2*'^??«>«o^"^t^i:»«oo»ooo<0"^o»oooo»oo<i 
oieoi-iiowr-ie9f-i'«<^eOf-«-^rHOOi-io«o«oo^^e904 


-00<^aooo^^«c*^ooo 

•-iUb««lC30(l£««dd-^»OC-aO'^£-O£«C4£>-«O 

r:JS!?S**'*rS«®«>o<o^oo^oooo>ooooo 


t«ec  oaoo»ei9t*«f-4C« 


'^^aoio»io^Qoeoo^-*io 


f-4  ,-1         o  ^ 


>OlOf-iO^. _, ^  —  , 

oaooao«ooooo«ot-a»»-40oa»c<i^  oo^ 
ioa>oooo«t^^oo>«o©ioo»~ 
«  )0  «o    -loeo    ^-^    "Ok  a»  o 

«0  00         -"' 


c<i  -^  ao>ie  t 

O  ^  <o^  c 


a»9^A^c9M<o<ooe9t*^-«Oi-ioa»aoQOOOo 


O  »M  00  ooi:-       oi 

d  f-4  Ol  f-l  f-4  M 


40-^«*>Oi0f-imO«004<0d£*<-4OOM3f-^C«C-A00 

«Of-iiO«0«}^rHt-.-i<^<N<OOioS^of^SgOt^OTO 

•H         r-i               tH         ,ph  i-i  i-i        ,-4         ,^        ^         ,^  ^         t-if-i 

S 

••«OdaoiOi-i«oioioaa«-o«o»i-ifd^eo«<^daoc* 

1-4 

00 

to 

SSS5§35S5§5§gS  =  §Sg§S5:5SS 

00 

si's 


S(IS(Scn£S£^l^&>^^^^^^^g^^ 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


[624] 


00 

2  i 


Paid  to  female  teachers. 


r-lOOO*t-^'*'»0«Ot-OOOOJ0^3J$0£-5- 
000fc»0O»^C0^<0C000t-r-ia»i*00»»00«0 

^OOft>CO'^COr^COtO^  «  iO  «  0«*lO  ^  '^  «  t- 

oi  9*      ft      an  "^  S  *^ 


Paid  to  male  tsachere.. 


!S 


ao>oaoM30bO>ooeoeieo9ecrHao«oa» 


><00000'Vt-t-000 


O  00 


•0         •-* 


eoo.-<"^c»if-»c»ioo'^t-o»a*oot-05«o 

M«00»TOO>010000£-«0<NOI£-«0 


«t-O00i-if-«0000Oi-«O<0^00IO 
00         r-lr-10«»-«r-«r-lrH00OrH  t^ 


Total  amount  received 
nncluding  balance), 
tor  the  period  ending 
July  81,  1869  .... 


00»000<*fOOOO^«-i»00>«N««©»»5H«0 

CQ<^i:«ao-^i-io»abOo»cooo<^0«o»t*oao 

oi¥9t-jOr-ia>0'^«oo«»-«2toio^55e-o 
•«>^«ooi-iioa*oo"«j<>o»ooj«^»500;jo 
ooo5o»oioooir'00'^i"^<Ne«c^«''-"'*<»«"<^ 


«  «  O^  00  0<  "^  f-<  •  00  o  «  c 


>  C«  CO  r-l  «•  0»  C 


Balance  on  hand  Oct 
Ist,  1868 


f-40rHaft09'^060G4< 


I  ^  00  o»  «•  •^ 


o^  00  o» -^  A  00  <o  r-«  00 1»  r- 00  »o  «o  »o  55  «o  oo 

^  «  S  S  S  00  '*^'*^^  *^ *'l**L'^**l^.. '*..'*..  .. 

to        ^oTc^^cT  cT-^JcTtC^^  rH  f-<  f  JO  e«  f-<  t« 

«fr  ©1  f-<   »-«  «o 


Amount  received  from 
any  other  sources. . . . 


3 


>000»0  .*-«0>0i-iO»-iO^"^O0O 

f-i^ooio  .ir-eoe-r-ii-it-oofc^^Ooo 

ooieoo-^  Iooio«ocoo9if»0)eaoe»oo 

000090^  t- «a  ,-1  o»  oo  »o  to  o -«•  »-^ -^  <M 


Interest  of    township 
fund  received 


oo'^oioow^ooco'^r^ooi-^ioioooaos^oo 

tOf^^OQOtO'^OOOOOOi-OOOWWtOJOOO 

t-«c<«oo«-i<ooo««D»0'^ooe^»o»^ooi-iioo3 

<^0»00i-l0»r-llO^C<l>OO«O0»>OC0C-<^0««0 


a^^^ 


Special  district  tax  fund 
received 


<^M3toa»e4ao^*>of-oo«>oaoaoc»aoO-«i-4 
<oaoc4G<ooooi-4^4«»Oeoooaoao'<4*oc4f-40 

•*OC-'*"^C«"*OOt-'^OOtOOOt->."4t-t-OOt» 

09ooo*>oe«io<ooo«*;-»ooot-i:-Oi^oot*oo 

»O000400t<-O<-iC000t0Q409«0OOe««000 

^^^tOfS^xr^^co-^^tOf-^ao  00  oo  C4xr<^09 

a»  r-i  f-l  m  f-l  0>         00  M  <0  -^  rH  C4         lO  MO -^        CO 


Amount  of  State  and 
county  funds  received 
from  county  superin- 
tendents.  


oioo»««>ooc««>o«ooe-t-«o©i'^««o 
^oo»ooflDOsooi-«©^»oe«-*«oo^t-o 

<ooooG4-^«o>ocoOeo£«o(ieoa»-^ir«a»oooo 
•-iO«oo»'*t*oooi:*^ooaocoooo«o«c«oo»ee 
^c»ao£-«eo^-<<f<oaoo<^oao«oioo«oao 


i 


.   •  I   I   I   •   *    '.  a   I   '   '    '.    ' 

I  :  •  jag-*  -1^  •  :c  : 

•o^S  OP  C9^  a  3.a.tiJ!^^oS  C  ?• 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


297 


E62fi} 


oitHi^      ^MM  M  < 


0»f^O»t-0»«Of 


0»  £*  0»  to  £*  op 
1^  »M  lo  M  ao  ^ 


>«oeoao>ooQab9ia»f-^C4Qoao9Q04a4aoe(i«ot*MQO^«oeoeo 


(Hie^oeoeOf-Hoaio 


)  ^  91  «^  *-•  •-^  OO  M  <-•  iM  f-i  1^  16  ^  0>    00  0«  00  M  »H  04  00  10  rHlO  ^ 


ao9ia«)Oo«o>:^»eo 
eiiei-4o)oot*o«ak 


•^o»eoo««c»Me9Aaoa»a»«a»c»ioe9^ooo<-*Ok«M»o90ie» 
^c»oo«0£-<e^<otoeOrHo»^«-4CD>0'^«f9«o»r-ao<-«o»o 


«H^aoeQ>->cD«-i<oio<O0>< 


^.. _        _  ,»O<o«aoo4ooioeepao<^»o0>f-iO^ 

f-iQOO<ia»iO£*-*aoao^ao^c*«oioo»eQ^co^O£*oDeooo«DOi 
<D««-00<-*o«oei«c*«^o»i-)aoieieeoo»oiit-eooaoe»toao 


eoo«^^aoao«o^o« 


^•«o»^»-i»-<«o^ 


MaOr-lO>         10  «9  00  04        1-4  «p  "^^  1-4  £<•  lO 


O00C»»HCDM<i^t-«-i 


)  ^  •  00  00  5C  »-• 


00  00  Mj  »-•  •  o«  O  •-•  p  10 


!SS' 


>  «^    00  O 


10  -^^-  •  t-p 
•-I  »Mt*  •  »o  P 


Sent' 
00  P 

>  «H    09  <o 


•  cq     i-l  -^i 


£*tta»£*O9O4^0O< 

8f-i^c9eocot«fHfH 
»oe«o4£«poopoo 

A  00  CD*       00  (H        O^ 


•oioppoiaftr-ooooof-<o»^p^tr225?2$2222IIfiClS2S 

«Ot»00i-<0»e0«00«00t»00«000^<e>O*-O»-<P00'^"^<D«00» 

^-Hoooo^oop-^oo-^oo^oo^o^^tErSSSSSSSS^^CSiSS 
o»ttaoo4P^Kapooia£»p-^ptoooi-i^ooaope4£*ooeo^^ 

«-r«*       00  f-T       fli'i^"       OO*       C«  ^C«  «0        « *^00        99  •-•  0«  OO        C«  ^ 


)  Pf  POO  «  "<<• 

100«0(l«-«<0'^^p10 
»OC0«OQ0«D<«£<-««* 

co^oOf-ieoooio^oo 

C^ «  oT fH  00  i-T O^" lO* 00* 


•^0*O>0000OI«»-q0»-*-^iOClP5-^«22S$?2S222S 
00^00«OPt»«-«00^«"«-«PrHOOP«COOfc«0«00»W«-'«0^flO 

x*oOf-ioorHoot-«t-pt^*-oop5P«ooio5-^;5J»»o3;»22S 

P«-<MOk00Pfr-O»lO®00  3U0J0pP;^C0^e0^«0j;^^«g2d2« 
OtOPt»OOP»-l'^OH^PP«0»00^00»00«tOt»0009eOri4» 


aot*£<-o9«-40»t«o»« 
eo£-eoao«OQoPe4e» 
■«)0«<»o»ooo«eo<o 


«>P??^'-*oP:^«t-g-*gg5Sooo255gpgg 


ooa»ao<^«DP«o<^f-4pp'^ 

•^  M  1^  04        ii  99  i-N  i-H  00  1-4  00 


ooowtook^io^tepptcjooo^^^g^^o^ljjjooo 
i-H>0'^o«oP«om<oiopo9eo>oioo»oQ090*06<QOoiP 

}e«o3»a9QooiePoop>opao£- 
>eq«£«oo<ooot<-'«eoo»^«Oo« 
>l-POfco*«-^o>»-oooo  00  o»  «  «o 

cT'^'^  00 -^"^o  «  Voo  «  kTmTo*  too^To^^t^JO  t^icT «  le  09  p 


p-ieoioP09^«o«oo 

lOt*«Of-4«^a»r-lO»P 

i-<oot«oookO»09e-oo 
aoeot*cDa»>o«94oo 

OOPK3<OO«OP0»*O 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


leaej 


F^to  femtk  teaoliers. 


Sft8 


P^d  to  mile  teAobtn*. 


•©•-••^•^         ••  ^  •*  ^  ^  i-l  •«  00  ii  «  00         f-«0« 


1V)Ul  amoimt  reoeh«d, 
nnolnding  bdanoeX 
ibr  the  period  ending 
July  81,  1M9 


o«c«aoocaoioaoioaoao^«ook<^ooi-iO^««o 

«^9teoofe'-4«»aook.faoaoakOO«D«or-ioo<-i 
^o^i-40k<o^*^iea»^ooooaookooa«io^ooo 
■-4^<o  a»<cao®o40«^^aooo<D»<^o««eioaoeo 

8  IcT*-*^  JtT  «  e<r  00  «r  iM  0&^  a' to*  00  lO  «*  >o' »0  IcT  OD  C*  0©* 
o««i-iaoao^ooo«i«oe«OTOOo«ooc-ii 


I 

1 


Baltnoe  on  hind  Oet 
1,1868 


p-;iec*c9«c*>o«oaoeoio«Ofe«r-<^^c««ooi-^ 

«t-«o«cooo««o«c*-^-*ooo»— t*ooet» 
■-4«oc-«oe9<ooaooioa»oaoa»0o«o4o40b>-«e«^ 


Amount  receiyed  from 
ftoj odier eonroM  ••• 


okioao'<«i««iQOa»QOieioaoM3oo« 
Ok-^ioa»io«oiooioioa»-^^o4ao 

ODo«<*ao^a»eoaooa»^ioioO'«-^ 
{•  lo  c- lo  "^i  M  00  o»  «o  ^      ooio<*ieo 


Interest  of  townehip 
fhndreeebed 

Speeiftl  dietriet  tax  fond 
veceiTBda  ••«•••••••• 

Amount  of  State  and 
ooimtjr  ionda  reoeired 
from  eonntj  siqierin- 


oo^<Doooo-^Oiaofe*-4iooO'-4'^eaeeooo«o«.t»c 
tooo2^oD'<«ic9c«ioo<«ioiooiokOfe««oaoo«i 

ake90keoc-oo«oc9ooiO£«^«e«>OQkooc«-^3<ia 
i-i<*ioeo<oa»9aDo««oooaoo-4«ooeoioc-eef 
»or ^ 


«OMOoio<4ieocoa»o«Okio09«Ofeoo«o»*ioci 


A<4<a»Ofe«-4QoiO'^akieooooo«99iooioooi 
o-«aoooc-'^oooa«a»-^<ooeoc»«iee«£«-<<*0 

ooc-ioio«oofe»^Ote«e««oeiooooet  —  lOfi- 

S«QO-^ooc90o«a»ooo»oo£«aoeoc*r-«e««^ 
00CoO*^0l9«9«C*C4099C4a00^<000«0a000 

c<roi'ar*^t>r«^'^ieroo  flcr«  -^i©  c-  «  oTio  ^^ocTot  ^ 
«  <^  oe  00      «  o  CO  04  00  f^  ■^c-»-4£- a»  ^  o9  >o  ^ 


OQ.e*e4oo£-oo«oieoioeoc«ieoa»eooot«*«o 
Ok0^oo£«OfeO«ooo^-^Ofeiooa»a»«««e«.aD 

c«oofe-^iooo«oo««ei«»ot»0£««e^aoe«ao 
^<«>«ioaoooo-«»o«oo«a»  —  oeooa»eo<viA 
ieoc--^a»-^«^  —  Ofto^Ofeooooeoooooeo^t^Z^ 

«0  Or*^«'00  ^cToO  VoO  lO  oTo -^  *r »  «  lO  o  ^^ 


ij 


■a 


iiiijiiiilii^iilii 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


S99 


[637] 


s 

»'»*-2    §**''22SS''S*S*-'"'SS''a2 

a,2  S  2  ?  3  S  g  g  S  S  P  S  ?  S_?:  5__i  £  S  5  §  §  S  § 

JO*  ©iT  cTi*  0^  oT  o  cT  «*  00  >o  •  d" --"  V  »o  oT '^'' '^'' -^  oT  oT  lo -^  i?^ 

i-l  r-l  ^  1-4 -^  rH  ^  91          <«t<^G4f^e4          pH  t-l  .^  i-H  t-l  ^  iH  fH  iH 

g2SSSSSSSSSSS5§3:S?f:Sg5g2S 

cOf-40oio-^j><ocDaoo9r-40a»'^ooa»990iia»c^oo»o»f-ifM 

0 

00 

t 

OC»0«90<«iOefdC4i-l(NCQ93'4l«0»£«Q«»O00a0e9)Oq0 

.-if-u>a»oo.MOi>o*-Oieooo»0'^ioooooOQO«^^0'*ao 
ooooO'^oO'^a»£«tOfMeo^ioc-o^eo<oco<ooaoo«aooo 
Ob  ir^oo  o^.-<  -v^w  o«  Oft^'*  jo^-^^ofc^t*  fM^o«  »  oo  oo^£-  «^®^«  "^^^ 

00 

s 

)'^«Pf-iao^a»a»o<irH-^«o-< 
eoO'-io«Moo»o4aao»'<<i« 

a 


>  CO  00  Ok  «o  a»  ^ 

«0  A  10  i-i  O  P£- 


99  CO  <0  10  M3  • 

«-4  »  r-  00  ^  < 

00  £»>  «  -^  lO  < 


>ooa»Oo«oo9«QO<oa»c-o^i-«ao«o««M^ 
>coiM*iH^aooo^aoao£-«-rHob<ooe4)Oi-ioo 

ioooeoioao«o-^«oo»o^ieoo9aoioc»co 


IM  »-i  ^  M       "♦  •-< 


00  0<)  00        «»  1^  M  •-«  rH  ^  aO  00 


«oooie£-<^o»ioc*'^t*«o«*eo]0'<4<ao^coo4Mioc»o^oo 

«0»^OQOO«0^«>0'^QO««iO»i:-'^«0>0<OC»aO<DOfeOO« 

co^QO<^i:-ooa»ooa»0'-io9oo-^Ma»co«ococ»o9«oo-«t<F-4 
o««oooftO4r-<0oiM  Aa»f-ifOO»«oo<ioo«ao<4i>ooo<:»ao 


•^'^ioo4940»adi>ook'^«eoioi-i^<oooc*^00«oa»««i 

*•«  rH  M  «0  rH  i-i  rl  rH  eO  M  10  •«<4  10  04  <0    OO  iH  i-l  •-«  ^  )0  t-i  CO  00 


■  •^•'«aooo<coooaoo«ieO'<<"<«<«oa» 

l£«r-4£«COOI<«OOOf-l^i>ACOMaO 

««0£oa»o>)eiocOf-io«fi-ooao«>F-40«oadeoco«o£<-or*-<4< 
>'*it>-aoooooooo»-<ooe3^0floao*-t»*-«oooto<o.-i^o^ 

>l0<0.t-'<4<O00i-4i0Q0O^«09900'^'^C4aa»00k00O>ei0 


00X:-CD©te«0f*O'*t»«»-i^^C000000000i-l«0t»O00 


& 


CI       . 

2  »- 
S.2 


3-S 


a  -^^    .  ►^  •  jfi  2  ^  d 


ii   08   C9  a  ti  ^  jaTAuS 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


[028] 


Paid    for    incidental 
expenses 


800 


Paid  for   books   for 
district  libraries . . . 


:SS 


•  O  1^  CO 


8  :2 


Paid  for  school  ap- 
paratus  


to      •  09  O  O  00  Q  00  O  O  *->  »•  r1 

^    .  00  00  o  a»  o  •-•  00  o<&  »  ««i 

•  f-i<Dcoi'oao<-iooaoaoooF-4 
-^     • ^«o«ooo<^ 

>  00  CO  rH  .^ 


Paid  for  school  fiir- 
niture..« 


•OiO^^-ilO         ^        '^^M 


.  IS 


0 

a 

§ 

D 


4§ 


Paid  for  repairs  and 
improvements.... 


aoo<oo^O'^toM£*o9coooo«oaoOr-iaoaooo 

^1i-->rt4-^CO^OIr-4aftOO^Ot*a»OO^OfeQ^O» 

>aoo»i-4'^««<K3oo^o«o 


O'^eo<oa»oo«oooo.t-.t*o 


-^s 


Paid  as  rent  for  hou- 
ses or  rooms  for 
schools... 


s 

o 


lO  o  o 
09  >ee9 


§8S  :§  :SSS 

eoQO    'oo    'a^oao 


5S 


Amount  paid  for  pur- 
chase of  houses  for 
schools. 


ss 


<D     •  0«  O 

00     •  ^  lO 
00     •  04  to 


s 


Paid  for  school  sites 
and  grounds 


is 


g§ 


sssssssss 

00«0)0000<0«0 

koioi-i^ietaooQOiO 

94  OOC-  Ol  CO0« 


Paid  for  building  new 
school  houses 


00  O  "*  -<  00  p 
00  O  <0  00  00  ^ 

»0  Q  ^  ^-H  Oi 
f^  O  »-•  0«  «*- 


>  O  00 

•  O  «• 
.  to   00 

>  00  O 

I  06  «• 


IS 


)0  00  00  ^ 


C4a»ioo<-ieo>otoooc 
OQor<-99Mao>eQOcoc 
e4coa»coaoci>o.-4a»^ 

•"Tc^C^CO  «0  i-Ti-l  00  *•€ 

o«      


Total  paid  teachers., 


00  ob  00  »-*  CO  t* 


CO  <o  < 

—  CO  I 

00  to  t 


00  M 


>  rH  1-^  1-^  1-^  le 


OOCOtOOk^Od^'^i^OOC^C 

i  ^t^-^co«otaiO  "^»o  o  C9  ^  < 


I 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


801 


[629] 


*-oo  «oe<io9i-i«iOf-iaoM£-c*< 


w^  en      f^  1-^  p-4 


•  lO  Ok     •  op  M     •  O 


t  :g 


gs 

©O 

«0  1-4 


SO  O     .  OJ-^^O 
o  o    •  00  lo  a» 


•  00  le  o» 


§ 


aoe(«o900«ooa»QOfeo«ioo 
lr-OOa»ioefdooOioO»cofi-o 

aic-ciiaoO'Hio*-4>oc4ce^r* 

^Dc«(N<-4toeoeoMe9oeoeO'^ 

<-•  09  fM         MOO         1^         <D  CO  04 


OOQOOfeOO^ieiOM 

o^.t-oe]OF-4.t-ao)Ocoofe 

040000^^0^0499^00 
rH  CO  aO        rH  04         iH         »0«- 


^.(--^rHioe^ieoQAeoo 
ieea^'<^<Oiooo£-Oi:-ao 
aooofl4rH^e9o4iHi-40»o» 


io.t-iaom  •  £-09  ^  Ok  eo  a»  to  iO  o4r*  •aooriOOo4« 

00  00  a«  «Q  «-4  ^  •  09  oor*  Ok  00  oQ  rH  ^  Ok  o  •  <o  «o  to  ^  o  ^  le 

OO^^^OOf-l  •£*00  <«  )0  eO  ^  04  00  00  00  •  OOlr-OO  2  04  00 

CO  «-!  rH  f^  rH  lO  •■tr-O*         lO  i-i  00         "^^00  •  09  CO         00  04 


oak0^eo<*So£*co 


00««i«        O  09  "^  C*  »H  00  CO 


•^^io^ocoio^ioioa»ooooeeoocoooc-o4^coOfH£* 
^rcrHO^>oj>oooa»ooorH4r-oo«4aeooo-^«-4£-a»c*i-4 

S^copdb»*eo<cookXM»cooo 
c<-«ooodoook<«rooo-^coo9oo 
00  00      04  o  Ok  eo '^  c»  I:- a»  oi  00  Ok 


10000C-'C»eO^Oaaoc004 

CkOe4ooak«ocooooococ» 
oorHCO'^^akioioio>eo4 


gao»pooie£-coco-<4<.t* 
ieOOC0a0040kiOQUi-« 

^Okt-i^OOOk^OO'^COOO 

040»fHO)o^ako<»^c4FH 

0400COf-4-^0«004aOOOOO 


:8 


gssss 

fH  rH  f^  O* 


ssss 

O04O  Ok 


lO  O  "^  Ok  p 
t-*«^  lO  O 

c*oo  00  04  le 


ss 


>paoo4<oioo4ioeoc0i^ 
«r*f-4^^cOI:-Ok«OC0 


£ 


§ 


•04 


$ 


SSSi 


p  p  t»00 
Poo  rH04 


ssss 

Ok  lo  r*p 

Okir-P  00 

04  lO  04 
04* 


s 


s 


P  O  O  lO  o  p  p 
00  ^  04  04^  O  P 

CO«H  04  00  00  p  04 

<0  04         P  ^  040 


*S5S25r*^SS*>'*Ok*«<*'^04>ofOfcoioooiooo 

^  ^         ^  >0  Ok  t- 04  Ok  O  00  fH  t- »0  04  •*  Ok  ■*  f  04  « 


r-COOOOlOrHOkOO 

Saoc«eooooo-<4ioo«Haoeo-^'^eeiOfHpf-okfHcOfH-^Ok 
Q0990ke4eo  —  oieoQOt«04QOao-«o^9cao  coi:-«*04<^ 

r-Ol^OOM  *0^O  <3^^'-< '-^^04  04  0  rH  POaoSo4'<<SokSop 

oq^oo^i-T     0O'^o9G^     cooo^f-Tco      eo''£^«rio'^''e4"oo'o4"o4''aroo' 


co<^ok^£*o4akeo^ri^oo 

^O4r^poeox.-*oooooo  ^ 
2  5  S"  «  *^  oT  rn"  V" «  o  lo" 

^rHOO         rHrHrH04  iM 


coc«OrHO>aoc->-*»Hco^rHOka»aoo4oO'-*oo^04r-4ao--oo 
•«£-coooeook'^<^ao<«m)004c«aoo4rH04ooakrHooaoc*<4i 

lOeO)0000404COCOOOOCClOO)e04'^<<«l<i«ii-l040krH£-a4 

04c«oooook04ooao«ooo>0£-<«ioooo4pir»«-iceoo<^Cao 

COekC900COrHPrHOkrHOkPOkCOPaO00ak£-Q000'^PC004 

O  e^oo  0400rH^o  —  oorH^piOrHos  ao"i>  ri-'iercrQo''o4'ctrt«^ 

1-4  04    ^  04  1-4  r^  CO  IH  04  04  •-•  2    04  ^  OOrH  tH  ^  04  04iH  «04 


OOC4t«aOC400C»r-iAO»^ 

^'^ak£*aoiocOrH04o»^ 

OOkPOkPrHrHQOOkCOOO 
r-tO^£-l:«Ok£«eOOO£« 

•-ico<«akooir»oo^ok<^oo 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 


[630] 


Paid  for  incidental  ex- 
penses.. •• 


•i«ao««^c» 


Paid  for  books  for  dis- 
trict libraries 


§ 


w    .  ooo  »ooo 

Ol      •lOOOrHOO 
«0     li^OOi:-^  OOO 


ss 


Paid  for  school  appara- 
tus  


ooo  QOGQ 

tao  oo«o 
9  C9  Oooeo 

CO  0>  O  00  o 


Paid  for  school   fnmi- 
tore 


tta»ooaoooQeoo»oaoo3a»eooaoioe90a>o 
i-i»2a»oo»S'«c*coa»'^aooiO-4ir-MOooal 

oott>-iooi-iooor*aooo9<oo40oo909o»oa<^t* 

S        «  "51  »        ^^'^  «  « -^  « '«t«  00  ^  01  ^  -♦ 

CO         i-T  p^       r-i 


8 


p 
o 

§ 


Paid  for    repairs    and 
improYements 


fi-M.t>oa»9'^o^'C*»ooo<ooeieM^eioooo 
«mo«ooooe4ooooocoebiOf-ioo«aoMaoiOQC» 


f  00 


o^«-^tt<o«-400'«t<'^oo9if-i£-o«oaoakO» 
X^>-«a»'^-^-4ioi>^eotoe«aoo»^ko«0M 

000>»Ot-««*-OOOi«t-'*<OOOOi«i-lO*- 


Pddas  rent  forhonses 
or  rooms  for  schools . . 


S82SS«2S»oSoSt-8 

OQeoooo^oOiaooo«r*o 


Amount  paid  for  pur- 
chase of  houses  for 
schools 


S  :g 


Paid  for    school  sites 
and  grounds 


sssssssss 

SaOOOiOiOiO'^aO 
£•  fM  0»  ao  £>  £•  la 
rH04  MM         iH 


:S 


ggS8 

oow  o 
^  le  o  o 

)0 


8 


S 


>  oSaoS«o 


Paid  for  building   new 
school  houses 


•-iO>00009iO'<f'^10ief-i03aOO^QOlOa»0'-*tf 
Ml:-«>^«l>'^O>OC-r-I^OOG9OO<OflOa»«O0aO 

as 


Total  paid  teadien.. . . 


I 


ooo£«oqaoo<o>ooieieoo£<-)0<cao.ir-o»c9e« 
^ttOrH«OK3ao««<^a»^eoaocD«ooe>QOQO^M 

aoooc»£*^oa'^^<-ieoo«ooaoaooeoO'-<ao« 
eo)oa»*-i>ooiir-ii-<oo*-<e9'<<«£-i-io9rH<oaoaoaof 

aerwToo  »o  oTt- O  00  c»  lo  co  «  >o  oo  >o  o^oo  oo"*^©*" 

Ca  «         '^  00  00  CQ  «0  rH  CO  lO  1-1  ""^  *-  I-*  M  -^  *-<         rM  iH 


liiilliiifilipiiill 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


SOS 


[631] 


^»o"         00  ^iMtfTtfToO  «0  lo"i-rio'        tdT        ^rn'oTo         0000 


s 


>  3  09  o    •    •  § 


lO  QO  «  0» 


2g 


«qeoao>-i<«)Ooooc 


>o  »^  c*  «o  le  « 

t-  rH  Ol  00  « 

lO  04  04  1 


Si 


5004QO©5g«>009lOO»Ot-OC<»00  ttC-  «M  Od  O 

a»«Deo«ocoooiooe<9iO)Ooo«Oi-i<«Sc*«ooi:-o^«^ 
•9o«oqaDe4<«      aoMoo^oeio      »      ?«m^      Sm 


^^t-^^OQ0Q0000400lO*»«0*ii<O*-<0lO^l><0lO00«a 
**«OlOG9iHakOOJr-rHa»tOeOOO^<^00000£«MOA 

0^to«-4'<^<oo4.t*r-4«o«-4O»^a»oocoiocoakeq<^^<,-4A 
cDee«Mo<io»>-4^«eoS^i>^^S2S«o42SS 


s 

00 

2 

_0IB|_ 


odoooocDo  'oo 

004  O  i-l  ^  «0  0»  00  •  04  o 

«o  a»  o  o  91  lo  CO  o  •  o>  )o 

*«*  f-i  00        lO        o*  • 


!S 


O     •  O  00 
•-«  OD 


04 

s 
s" 


sssss 

04         O 


8g 

is 


S5  :§ 


Oa  CO  o»^  O  O  O 

o  <o  o  -^  o  «  o 

«^0O         00»H 


C4O)Oe004O«0l^-r-4)OO^t-ll0'^O<0<0«O•-H04O 

«<-oo^^OOi-i«Dr*<^)OQOo^-aoM-^oo4.»*tt'^aa 
<>-oaQOfi-^o»^<oo4aoooaoooo>i-^^Soo4«SSS 

t^^^^9O€OX^^^t:^^C^C^^a0r^^^t^^        04* '# 

^  '^  04  fM  iH  ga 


c»)oo^eoeo-<tf<coo4'^o4<«|4a»  a)G4049>aa»c*^aooo 

po4e4^ioaoo»o4'-4j^o»«<0'^<oeo«^^c*0£*«>-4 
»-oo>ee4)eeOf-io400Qao««<oo»09>^St*^^Slb 
00  oo^O^-*  i>  ao^i>  ofc  O  ©  00^5  oo^^«ooeo«SSS 

^<O0»0Q£«'^.»*00tOC*»ii4iOi-H000»»^  CO^^^t^Odai 
*-«OO^S^.-4<Ni-i«04^^^        S«4SS^5^5S 


I 


iiiiiiiiillilllllii^ijl 


•  2  is 


IJI 


Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 


[68S] 


804 


Principal  of  toimf  hip 
fund 


^'^QO'H-^aoo«>-4io^eoo^ao»<^c»ioe9t«*-4 


Amount  of  surplus  in 
treasuries  belonging 
to  districts 


o 

>09  0000  ^  »Hm  lo  a»<^  c«  ^      o«  o«  00  e<i  00  ^  e< 

Amount  of  outttaning 
district  debts 


£«ieooaoaoc-io^«DOk'^eoao-^'^«oc*-^'^«o» 
^o»«o«a»«oao«ao<^^o40oo£««c-9i<<'^ao 


a 
a 

§ 


4^ 


Amount  received  from 
school  lands  sold . . . 


:S§ 


8 

Lowest  monthly  wages 
paid   to  anj  female 
teachers. . . .  .^ . .  •*  • 

88SSSSSSgSSSSSg§§g§SS 

i 

Lowest  monthly  wages 
paid    to    any    male 
teacher 

8SggS8SS2§SS§SS8S88§g 

aooioioieooocoo4QOOieie«oao<or-o>oio 

99 
0<« 

Highest  monthly  wages 
paid    to  any  female 
teachers •.••• 

SSSS§SSSS88SSSSSS8SS§ 

oop>oo9>oooioiooioooieooio>oo«o 
»o  «  2ooio«<««D««o«<4i^^«o4^eo<«'^«o 

s 

Highest  monthly  wages 
paid    to    any  nude 
teacher 

gggoggggggggggggggggp 

<OOOOOOi099^i-iOa0O«0C«iO  OO-t*  00  o  c- 

Total  expenditures  du- 
ring the  period  end- 
ing July  list,  1869. 


, ►lOt-'^t-OO  —  • 

*>-io-*i>oo»oir-**ooc*oe«aoo>e-«0^«t«^ 
aoo9ooaoa»a»e9ce9'«^a»«o^c<->e^aoei£«c^ 

»  ^  lo' oT  tcT  ^o' *•  «*  W^e^  lo  V  ocT  o  »-r  cT  oT  icT  00*  «r  • 

a»  0«  04  0«  rH  O         lO  C4  00  le  M  04  €4  <0  i-i  r-l  ^  «0  ^  00 


Paid  for  any  other  pur- 


le^^oooiieOiOOkcoo 

O»COO9tr-«<0C0OOaOOfe 
.C»00aO>-«^Q'^«0C*O 


ood^ooeiootooop 

0000k6«i-iOOa0  Op 

lOOC^aoo-^QQo^e 
le-^oo^^oooio-^Q 
c-ao<oe9e4«oeOiOio<« 


Paid  to  township  trta- 
surers 


•^Oooc»-'Oaft^^QQO'^^o)c<-ao«eio^eo» 
f-O0O«o«ooot-oeo>o^«ie««ieoc*aooiOr4 

oo^io-<«icDeoo»Ofe««>D^tr-a»o»«e'<^<oeO'^aor4 

«ioo««ocoe9i>'<«<o<«ioc*«oo«0'«ie9'^oc" 


'  d    ' 
«  o 


ii||iiiisiii5^iirriiii 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


305 


[688] 


<^io«-i)0<^ieQOoOf-iobooe9o»ooie«oooo>ooA*.t>Mooi> 
aftOtr-co'^ciao<^«oio^oMooo<Daoa»c90>eoi>c9e4>o 


er-oo«ooto<DOooi-iQO^aoo«0'<4<-400GoaO'Ha»ao^ 


<O<OW31O<-lQ00>l<Oa000r-* 


ooo»ioe4a»aoiO'<fieooo40«.ir<"<4<eQOf-i'^<eoao3>i>a» 


t-*  "*  ^  rH  <N  O 


O^OOJrHCOf-l'^'* 


o^aooo«oooco>-4Qooiio9«oeo)0«Daoo^oo^Qoa»ioa»o 
a»otoio«GO«f-iioeoc*o»OfM'«4«a6*^aoio«oooaeo  c^^^t* 


eook«-40ii-4aoieicaoc<iao 


i?-«  rH  «  1*4  «o 


l>  i-l  CO  CO 


K3a»>-4<oooo*-ic»co-^oeooa>ooa»ioa»-^ooio<ooo9ao 

<^C4C-00»OOI>C009a»eOOCOr-lCO>-40ltOi:-00««<0-C»«0 
»O»-«OO»OCp0iD*-0it*O 


)Ot*a>ioeoiooa£*oo«'^<oo«i 

00.-it-«Q0«0'<*<<0eQ00C0O«0^, -     , --~ 

oaoQOco^<o«•-l«oa»a^r-4)Otfl£*Jr-aol^-ooo»'<^GOQOOeo 


_  _0»OCpL._ 


Oi|iO'^COOOC0009V3rH«0 
^00«0tCt-O»-<«0©i«0O 


,6    .    .<^ 
olio 

o    .   .    . 

'« i :  i 

*0  CO 
•  OOO 


•  S  :S 

•  ©I    •  ©I 


S8iSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS§SSS 


ggggfgg§8S§ 


S8SSS883SSSSSSSSS8SSSSSSS 

ioooiev3c<-»o>oQ>o>ooo>oao)o>ooo>ooieoo 

«C4i-i9l91Qqe4Ol(N^(N(NOI0Qe9i-lMC9(NC4GO0494MOil 


sssssggssss 


S§SS§SSSS§SSSSSSSSSSSS8SS 


OOOOOOOOOOO 


8S§SSS8gSS88S8SSSSSgSSSSS 

0«DKd'4*OOOMO<-iOOOO^<OOOOiOiOO^O»0 
l:*CDi:«l:*00000>00<-iOi:-<N>OCO«000<0<000004tOC* 


oodSooo«oo«o( 


»-«l-«0«  I-li-l  fMi-ll-lf-4 


«^ciQO'«}4QOOO£«oaoc<ioo«eoo4e>9o»K»r-ia»o4'^«0'<«« 
eo-^*-'^i<c«i'*t-eooooot-oo<o<»»0(MQO<o«»o^oo«ooooo 

coo<o>oo»aoM'^ie(Mc» 
)0<4iaow»(Noeooi<Mo»'^ 

j;  5?  ^  ^  CO  Ti«  ^  <»  »-^ '^H -^f  »M  t-     (M  2  *•  O"^  <»  « '^ -•  22 '^  I 

»-«O»Oi-«<M«OCO00CqQ0« 

)Oi^«N>00»COO>00«0^'*eO«-*00 
><0«DOeaoO»O>OO>OOi-ir^«OO9<N-^<^f-iOO 

<  oi  o  04  00  00  a»  o  «o  i-i  O)      eo  ^i^*  c*  £- oo  o^  ^ 


3DlOOfe090»10««OOOM09 

Oeoo»oo9«'^<eeoo4Kdeo 


rigooDa»c4£<>coeOf-i«<ri«o»aoao^«oOc 

lO  O  «  lO  t- 00  ir- 00  "^  O  X- -^  •-<  O  C^ 


- i«0oiio»>oao^e9co 

_^ ,_ --,^«     )0»»ooioka«ooooi»-io0'^ 

040oi-^ako»c>iQoeoa»oa-^0«^£*«4-C*«0'^^.troOi-^e9i:- 


oo^»o-^oo«o**Oi:-t-eo 
0»Q000^)O<0e009'^^O 

^^  0<)         1-4  e9  •-«  1-4  f^  rH  ^^ 


h'.M 

M-^     -^ 

II.-2S 

<C  e8  O  »< 

Ei^En^En 

Vol  I— 70i 


-..dSf  5 


Digitized  by  VjOOQiC 


l«84] 


Principal  ot  township 
fund 


306 

00  00    00  OO  M  fM  Ol  09  lO  lO  ^  «D  le  1-4  M  ao  «-!  ^  o«  0« 

ee«-ie<ao>-HO£«oaoao<^O0OQoaoa»»«eo<o-c* 
io«-'0oo«-ia0i-i090aoaoco«ooo^«<-4<^i09« 

aao9iooejr->o£«aoooaoioao«0'^ieoo<DObeoo 
SQooaockC4eo«oao-^a»oaoaoOiHoooeo«»o« 
e4V^04e9iooia»ooco^co««4<^^-^c»aoo»io 


Amount  of  surplus  in 
treasuries  belonging 
to  districts. 


Amount  of  outstanding 
district  debte 


akO>e«oi*c)9iec)OOc-ooocoO«oo*^aoe«oo 
■<<«OC-«ocO'^ieiotoioec«»i-4«o«i>o4«ooO^ 


■^o<Oi-i>oo»oio<oieaoO'^ooeo«o«* 


2gS 


I 


^ 

-^ 


Amount  receivad  froin 
school  luids  sold  . . 


•o» ••••o 

•0»» 00 

to     '•••'•**'•     I  Ok 

•w o 

•  O M 

:2  !•:!!:•!:  • 


s 

Lowest  monthly  wages 
paid  to  any  female 
teacher 

S§g8gg8gSSgSg8§g8SSS8 
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taught  by  male  teach- 
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Total  number  of  teach- 
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1-4  r-4  vH        04  00'^         e«         «  1-1        00  99         f-1  04 


00   I  Whole  number  of  female 
*"*        teachers 


^      Whole  number  of  male 
^        teachers 
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Total  number  of  schol- 
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Number  of  acres  of  Bch*l 
land  rdmat&ing  un- 
sold  


ss 
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s 


Number  of  acres  of  schl 
land  sold  during  the 
year 


Number  districts  having 
surplus  in  hands  of 
treasurer :. . . 


Number  districts  having 
outstanding  dist.  debts. 


Whole  number  of  y(d- 
umes  in  distinct  libra^ 
ries. 


»  o  » t* 

<0  lO  »  •« 


Number  of  vols,  bought 
during  the  year  for  dis- 
trict libraries 
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^     Whole  number  of  dis- 
tricts having  libraries. 
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Whole    number  of  pu- 
pils in  private  schools. 
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vate schools 
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houses 
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Whole  number  of  frame 
school  houses 
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houses  built  during  the 
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396 


Kinnber  of  aerM  tohool 
Iftnd  remiuiiing  unsold. 

Number  of  acres  school 
lands  sold  during  the 
year 

Number  of  districts  hav- 
ing surplus  in  hands  of 
treasurer    

Number  dists.  having  out- 
standing district  debts . . 

Whole  number  of  vol- 
umes in  district  libra- 
ries   

Number  of  vols,  bought 
during  the  jear  for  dis- 
trict libraries 

Whole  number  of  dis- 
tricts having  libraries . . 

Whole  number  of  pu- 
pils in  private  schools. 

W  hole  number  of  private 
schools 

Total  number  of  school 
houses 

Whole  nimiber  of  stone 

school  houses 

Whole  number  of  brick 

school  houses . . . 

Whole  number  of  frame 

school  houses 

Whole  number  of  log 

school  houses    

Whole  number  of  school 
houses  built  during  the 
year   

Whole  number  of  public 
high  schools 

Whole  nu9iber  of  visits 
by  directors 
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u  ft 

2 

5  g 


O 

O 


Total  amount  received' 
during  the  year  ending 
July  81,  1870 


ioe4eO'^a«<^rHc*^o9^ei3eoco 


^O  ^ 


Amount  received  from  any 
and  all  other  sources. . 


Oe0^p4«DM<-«0»>-«*-i< 


lO  1-4  ^ « 


•  lO  «  09  ^00 


•  lO  <D  »-< 


Amount  received  from  dis- 
trict bonds  issu^  fbr 
building  purposes 


:S 


SB  00  O  00  oo  o 
•  c*  eo  ^  00  o 


toeo  c 
1-1  e*< 


s 


Amount  of  special  district 
taxes  received  from  col- 
lectors   • 


Amount   of   interest    on 
township  ftmd  received. 
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«DaOOOi004^iOO«C*aOOtDtOf-<aOCo'^00-^ 


04 


Amount  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures received  from 
county  superintendents. 


Amount  of  interest  on 
county  school  fund  re- 
ceived from  county  su- 
perintendents   


G9  00 


«0  r-l 


s 


o^ 


Amount  of  interest  on 
State  school  fund  re- 
ceived from  oounty  su- 
perintendents   
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•4  OO  CO  o  t«  O  «e 
^  00  lo  «o  eo  00  lo 


Amount  of  State  school 
tax  received  from  coun- 
ty superintendents  .... 


Balance  in  the   treasuiy 
August  1,  1869....... 
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)04f-«COlO«OiOOCO£*eOOO'^l>«00000>09e404tO£-^OfHOOOOa»'«'^04eOOO 
>'^t-00«0C00400^001OOO<DMQ004i-iC0e000t-00-<4l99«09M0«£*9»«C0O»0»0»^ 

^  ^  ^  O  04  <o  ^  o/D  oOf-«o4oo'^eoo»e»ooooioo4e40o»^c4'^eooa«t*oooaooo«pfD 
-  o  -«  o  i*  t^  o  "^^o  )oooo4iHeiio^fH.HO»Q^t*0'«e»ooe»co«eooi-4<««pioco«k 

-i0a»^OC-^C*00O^00a0'^t004i-i«3iH9««00»«00000»e00»09^O«0C01O04«D 

)O'^«O<e^O0b'^iO«-O4OO91»-f^O«DiO-<«D^£-ieC4OO«OO9<D0biOO>-«C*ak-^ 
>^l::-^1000100099QO<D«e»eOO<>00^-'OOtO^*^C*0»0040»t*iO«0<^^COOOlOe4 

»eoo»e«t*o«^o4£«fH^«e^eoa4^oa»ieo4r-<ea»«040<e£*^i>t*oo£"ioo»«D 
)ak£*ioooi-iao«ooa»>o>o^i>«oaoc^-'coooo4«oo»«D>o<o^i:*oceaooOf^to«<H 
»ooo»«co^a»'<«<to£*f-«<Doi«  *^^m  0»«oa99t»oa»ak-»*e4^«^e»e«o4Oo4akC4a»^ 

ror*^^fH'o4  V«#      JOfH"*^     lo      lo  Vo4'o4*f-7  e4oo'o0f-ror  00  oTf*  100404  t<^ie^cr^ 

4  (^  ^  (^  04  •"<  CO  (H  00  fH  fH  Pi  iH  fH 


d  a 


.S 


Vol.  1—72 


diMi 


Digitized  by 


Google 


[6S8] 


880 


Total  ftmoant  received  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  July 
81,1870 


SSt9S 


Amount  received  from  any 
and  all  other  sources. . 


>  ao  «o  "'^       -  ~  ■ 
09  to      r-<  f-«      Voeo^o* 


Se«toefeeo^aDi>o»»-40^i-ittc _  ^ 


Amount  received  from  dis- 
trict bonds  issued  for 
building  purposes.. .  • 


s 


Sg  : 

SSS  :S  :  : 

S  : 

lO  o    • 

»f  is  i 

oo     - 
0»     • 

1^    • 

-i 

p 
p 

I 


Amount  of  special  district 
taxes  received  from  col- 
lectors  


•op 

«^ 

<i«>«a»o9^f-i^a9o«io^«eo£-pioaotooio 


■  eo  00  p  «  rt 


Amount   of  interest    on 
township  fim^  received. 


£*o»oe>«<o<oeo£-£"£*^eoo(««o^-«p< 
<-4eo^io-^a9e«aD^04Mc<-or-iioP«o< 


eo  p 
p« 


e»«o«9t-«£*eo»-9»etioiApo9o»e9i 

'^^i'i!*oo«5j««-eooip-<*«0fcp»0"' 


■  P  CO 


ieep^a9Me»'^iMf^f-<^iei-i 


Amount  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures received  from 
county  superintendents. 


>  c*  eo  00  Od  o>  ^ 
»£*e«o«  00  9)1:-  le 

>  Ok  ^£-00  Ok  o»oo 
^  r-<    fH  f-«  09  ^ 


00  oo 


^ 


Amount  of  interest  on 
county  school  fund  re- 
ceived from  county  su- 
p^ntendents 


Amount  of  interest  on 
State  school  fund  re- 
ceived fit>m  county  su- 
perintendents   


5»op 


loeo  t*o9<^oo 

«o  e)  «  09  00  « 

««  «0  lOP  09^ 


r-  -^  lo  o»  00 
00  pi^  le  -^^  p 
io<o  09  «oo 


to  ^  c 

00  lO  c 

00  00  < 


Amount  of  State  school 
tax  received  from  county 
superintendents 


coeoo9i-«OieoioQO<oooie^04uo«o^»«Dtt^ 
a».t*r-iotoio<oeoa»^0b»oo>^o^--^«-eoeo 
<o«<oi-i«o^cooo'<^<««eeop^i:-eo*-<oo»«o 

•^  ao«o«"«e  Pc»<oV-r^)o  oTp^pVco  V  04  mT 


Balance  in   the  treasuiy 
August  1,  1869 


io£"0»eeto«»-£«io^'^i>«o£"ieoope9<o 
e&eoo»t*oo«^o»^«p«booo><«oo^«co-45«i 

ieo9'^«oio«c*ooi-ioooiwM««oio<^n«.^«oo» 
<otor;'r-*eeo»^o^eo^ooSeoie2<«eoioflii 
«  p  oo  «o  f-  ^p^«to<oi-'«-«.^e9tteoi-i.-iei 

ff-«r-<e0»-<^,^O«rH  ^ 


h 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


881 

»-40«eoeooo««'^eoc-t»tDaoaD«bOf^ooe»oboo«>«OMaocD 


t«»3 


ooo^ooa»QcO'-<o«oaooo>aDOO«iao^oo)oeo 


*•  1-^         ^  r-l 


ss 
ii 


S9 


:S8  :  . 

S  :  , 

•  :g§  : 

:SS  :  • 

S  : 

,  :•«  : 

I       to    • 

!S 


•-ioo40oo«Di-i4»ooio.-i<^a»«e'^e4eb«io^i-i«b^oo^aOi-i 

o«^«^«o  M  ^00  CftaD«oooo«co<^<^2^co<»£*oeoioaooi9iao 
^Me«<o  ^»  WM-^  MO  ^  <Di-i  lo      «  iM  e«  e<i  <o  o  o«  2  eS 


o^oo«Da9eooo«Of-4ooi-iieo»e»a»Oiaoakio«op«eooo£*9 

^55!£^5r**^*OOfclOOOlOf*-t-«900iO«OOi-l*»flOOOi-iOfc 

^  •^^*^  ^o»oooo^aDt»aoaoo>9»M009i-i^^«o»eo 
«4  M  «4  CO      ^"o^"      •Tf-T'^jroo  eo*      f-**      ©«*«"«  »H*^0       «  «" 


o  a»  ^  c 
^  o>  O  k 


s 


00 


WO"^^ 


s 

M 


CO  <0  M  0»  «0  •'V*  aO 

to  00  9»  Ok  m  04  «e 
>0  00  04  O  CO  »  •-^ 
i-l  ^  00  to  00  00  ^ 


O  09  00  lO  to  tt  < 

m  0>  aO  00  to  00  00 
O  ^  O  <D  00  lO  to 
lO^  tOODOO  «^ 


S  §  S  S  g  J:  S  ?  S  S  gS2S5SS£lsSgS8S^ 

^^  .^^T.^^   -*l®t'*.**  oa««oiotooo«o>a»oo«orH*- 
'  »  r-i  cTt^o^eo  oot^oo^to  oTV^to  oTt^ 

f-^  r-4   ^  ,-1  ^ 


a 


f-«C400lOOlOtDtO'<4i«'< 


e«o4aoiotoiOf-4AMoo0»fHOo9tOf-4flac4«<*o^'^oeoA 

tOe4<^£-tOt*»MO»tOaOQbMrHO<p0009«Ott 

eotD^w<«<«oc«o«eoaoSo90  040999SM? 

S«5'o  V^t-Toi'oo'eo  otTtcToo  t-To^o^" 
fH  tH  04         tH  1-4  r-4  *H  fH 


>0  0<l  to  04  'H  .i^ 
O  tOM9l  CO  00 

••  ^  oa  w  *-f 


.fc  3=5 


a-gg.s 


li 


•  •  a 

1  :l 


h 

ll^lil ill  a ^llsill 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


[660] 


889 


Amount  paid  for  books 
for  district  libraries  . . 


S  :  :2gg8  :S8S  :gg 

•     •MOOaOi-4     •  1&  ao  O     •  ^  f-i 


Amount  paid  for  school 
apparatus 


>o  P  :*  •©  p -**<  »o  —  o  i-i  eo -*  o  »ooo  o    •<*'*'♦ 

r-i  P  lO  lO  P  f-^  00  M  ^  «0  lO  ^P  0900  04     •  00  tO -^ 

lo  <: 


,^eor-i^       o«^^ao  0«M£**       lO*^ 


o 

o 


Amount  paid  for  school 
furniture 


8i 


^.i^aoeopeeiop^pcOPO 
£*f-^«oioo»mr-iakao2o9oo^ 

a»ie^«aopo»ao«e^waoeo 


Amount  paid  for  repairs 
and  improvements .... 


O2'jji>p«0"*eo»o<op^p^ioioao.^o«'^0 

a0PC*0«P<<4400i-^04PG4l>tO09a0«0rHO»<OaO 

aoMaopao-«e«ooo»  i:*  t*  o»c40904oo«44i:*r-iio 

00«D«Dt->Of-4-«^C0O)00cOtt£"a099CD«O'^ie«— I 

ao£*<op<oo>i-^M«4£-i-'aoaot-e«Pi:*e«^ao 


>  «-l  r-l  04  1-4  O 


»«  00  •*         fH 


Amount  paid  for  rent  of 
school  houses 


SS8SSSSSSS 

OdplOOOPPplOpOO 

f-«10iMi^0i0»P*"'^«-" 

•-4  ^  f^  00 


ssssgss 

aoie  S^c^P  *o 
Oil  o«  S  00  i&  i-i  eo 


Amount   paid   for  pur- 
chase of  school  houses. 


>  p    *  «o 

>p    "^ 


.00  ^ 


•  00    •  Zi* 

•P 


Amount  paid  for  school 
sites  and  grounds .... 


s 
s 


>  P  to 


>  pe 
»pc 


»o  p  p  t-<: 
p  10  oi  -^  * 


>»P0O  PO 

>SdPoo  10  <^ 
n  ^«4c»aoeo 


Paid   for    new    school 
houses 


>  ^  00 

>  <0  CO 


^  Oft  00  to  00 
04  00  -^  M  ^ 
10  aO£«  P  00 


S^  P  -K 
04.10  tt  J 


00  <0  •«  Oil  <0  a-N 


Whole  amount  paid  to 
teachers 

Amount  paid  to  female 
teachers .  • 

Amount   paid   to  male 
teachers • 


io9<^^aoi-iioioioeoo4Q009aoo«<r»a<r»«0'^ 

PP-4«0O9lOP0»O4'-lOQ0«0<r»^i:«<«iC4e0^ 

»-«»otop^^<ooopo»i44pa»o»pobo9e40 
t^^  o^o»  V*»  oTw  -^w^  00  f-r«o  oT-TcTicroo'oo'cr 

«0  rH  M  f-t  iH  <0         ••  04  10  00  0«  IM  1-1  "^  ^  «^  i-t  ^  e» 


oorH04090d*^o)a»«oc-ooP'^09-<««ao-<^-^o««^ 
£:>£--*ooo4<oaoi::-04aop^oo£-'^ao.K««Ot4oo 
o»aoio^o)eo«o«0£*«o«o^Oftooofta»ioc*-^ab 

^  c^  t^  f^ '^  ^  99  io  ci  99  <3o  to  CO -^ -^  to  ta  to  ^  o^ 

^  f-l         00         r-l         04  !-•  00  e«f-4 


«^)o«^«o>-4PQoooooc*M-«^ooc*»ioa»'^eDoo 
ooofOaDrHOotPOi  too40ft<oo»oopi:«io  a&^ 

«oo«-<o3a»Po4foaoioao£*c<-iot«Oft>oio  com 
ei  00  p  o  Oft  A 04  ^  e»  C4  '    ^  04  p  cooot- oft  ^  o 

t- «  lO^C-Pi^ieOaOOOOO^i-l^OftPO^^OOr? 

£•  "^^ -^  Oo"  Oft  r^  tcT  «0  "^  t^  JcT  ^"^  04**  cT  «r  ^  P*  oT  00  *^ 
•O         rH  eo         ,-1  ,-1  04  ©J  ^  w  »-i  04  i-l  1-1         r-i^ 

4»  1-4 


i 


^S=: 


iac 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


888 


COO     •  »«0  CO  »M  « 


s; 


8S 

«00 


10  "«<  09  « 


:5S 


r«w[ 

10^0  10  o  04  «  <i4« 


»D  ^  ^  o  le  to  10 
le  o  ^  >o  le  00  f 

«D  O  0£*edM  04 
09  «D  «D  ^  ^  O  00 


•  0»04  £* 

•  O  04  iO 


00  00  ^ 
M  O  00 
00  ^  rM 


>  10  «         r-l  04^- 

1 10  to  « 


I  04  «  0»  — 
•^  e4  00M'<«< 
00  00        ^fH 


«0  <4i  <0  < 


>  oa  O  10 

>  00£*O 

>  <0        M 


k  a»  00 

>  ■«  « 

•^00 

>  oo» 


!S 


g{ 


04  10  -^ 

•  *r  ^ 

04 


>M£<-  eo»-« 


rH  00  00  9 
«  »H  00  O 

.t*00  OkOO 

o»  oa  ^^  00 


00  04 

5S 


C«99^«0e4Of-404000kOOO^*HO«D0»«-4 

ie«^ooi-4iooot*iQ^o«oo 

OOO^glO^t^*-^**-- 
9i-i        00         16         lO0499i«i^ 


eo«e^^o»i>io«D 
Oeot*i-Mi>«DiOoo 


^^        «<«*04O0        04^fH04 


^4  10  00  < 
«0  04  »!< 


kO»  04  04 

>  00  c  eo 


Jr-04f>oeoaa^aoaoo)o4ioo4'^04fHO^ 

<<«i00Jr-£*«0400«D«Di««00C«O^f00^i-i 

04^aft^^^«^'340r^OO^«Ot-4C*t*A£«£««D00^4f»OO^l!*^l 

2  2  ??  ^  S  2  :£  S!  22  2  22  2  «  2  ?  •  «  «  ^  «  04  S  5  S  5  S 

«»^«  O^       '^^^^^'^  "*  *  **,'*  —  ••Of00f»-ifl00000^t-00'y 
04        «        i-^**^  O4O0"       t^090%00«0 


00  O  —  >0«*«*  10  04 
i:*i-400iO^O»'H«D 


«40^t»eOlO£*t 

04O3  04  Q  ^  10  £-  e 
vH  04  00  00  £*  £«  00  << 

•O*       V^T'^oTlOlO 


SS: 


•SS5 


04  O  a 

00  o  c 


s 


§! 


803  O  O  O 
00  to  O  O 

?«^  ^  00  *• 
00  C4  04  00 


SS2S 

800  04  a> 
5-04  "♦ 

C4  •-* 


00  «D 


o  oa  »  o  < 

«  ^04  O  < 


I  to  Ob 


S2®2 

00  1-^  t- 
04  eo  04 


eo  » 


S»9iOao«e^OM< 
ao«»ooooo>Oi-4« 

10  041 

04  .-^  < 


;S3$^ 


M  to 


eo  o  00 
40  ^00 
eo  CO  00 


ii-i  le  04  00      f-i< 


>  Oft  o>  ^ 

>  lO  to  < 
I*- 04  4 

i'eo'*o4'"^ 


Si 


o  ^ 

04  10 


>04SSSmSSS 

eo  «0<<«I04£* 


•  to  le 


S88SS:s$$SJ 


04  <«  eo  MC-» 


^ee«oo)oc-»ooe4<oj 

O  t-^lO  10  O  O  ^ 

0*^1-^  CO  a^  ^  ai^  CO  a^  t 

•^  ,^  ,^         —  04  - 


CO  ^04  "^ 
O  ^  OOt- 
OO  «  ^  04 


t*eo  oeo 

•-•  0099  0» 

oa  04  oo« 


04  «D 

00  00 


«  »H  lO< 

O  ^  00  • 
to  04  04< 


•^  feo 

to  <<«i  <o 


to  5M  10  0( 

o»  foo  a  ^  ^ 


oo<oto«^«toaaeo^'i4< 


«<<«i^oo<oto«^«to 

04  M  40         ^  04  1-4  ^  <0  ^ 


»  ^  ©1  •*•  ©'t^'^"«ro4'5"'oot^T-^ 

aO£«O4O»eOiOCatOOO03t*ioS 
^«  «)^-^  00^04  e0t»04O>  —  i-NOO^t* 

>o4c-*i«^^-«£«aooo4^  ^^ocTocTt 

*^^O405^«O4O4«D«^^^S' 


O  <<«•  ooS 


■«tO^!eie«tOQ04  t»0>0>tO^^<0f<D^0000«0>»O-^»Q'^^gi^«M«^»~#>^-L." 

oo^dt-©«>«o5»ftotO'*o»«9orHSSo^«SSSS285t3gS4ooPSS 


O^^f«^a0'^eoo404 
»-40»tOO00«0  --—  — 
.£•00  04  o  eo  » 

000  tcTlO  t^fO 


"t0e0t0O'^«-^0»0»t000i0^O'<»0>0ft^ttO»^O<0OJ0*»O.-<aq^r»i>-<-;».ii— .  —  #^-Z' 

00  *-  «.t-  oo«0'*fto«oo5^*-^oao4«>S«oSS  ^^  oS5JSS«oSSSP5o 

-t02*¥>o^«-^eoSSS 


04        '^^0404e004M^ 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


reM] 


tu 


Amount  paid  for  books 
for  district  libraries. . . 


00      .  r^     •^  •^     »o* 

ot     •  •  •  • 


t*   •  lo  lo  le  «-4  F-i   •  «D   « fH 


Amount  paid  for  sehool 
apparatus. 


Sie-4ft>oe«oeo^o<ia»o  •  op  » 

<ea»  00'4«£«ooaooo  01  ^^^ 

o-^  <o  O  lO  00  •-■  <oo«o  aoo«  'ooo 

i««  lo  o»  ee  04  00  09  •«•  c*  <<«•  00 £-  -r-ot 

Od  «0  <<«•        i««        MOOMtOOO  •o«^ 


Amount  paid  for  school 
Aimiture 


OO^Oo4io«DOeooQied«>o£*oa»^0^ 
«-4i«*db<<«i<^^«eoo«o«ooo>o4M»^»»-«io^<i 

^<oief«ooooo«^t*oi'^^ooeo^«ooo«D«Doo 
eeoo£*ooi>o»<-^99c*a»o»QO»i>'^pooo«o>4 

^^^        00  04  00  £•  lO  fH  1-4  <0  ^  ^  «•  Ol  ^  lO  f-l  0% 


Amount  paid  for  repairs 
and  improvements .... 


r-l  to  ^ 
iOQ£- 

5aof 


^lO^iOM-^OOOOO^QO'^Ok'^lOOOO 
O»e000QQ^lO^000«»09C-«D^00e« 

eooo«^eoooo«oao&oo90«o«eoa«^-i 

^  -^  C9  ^  »0  iOi>  to  >OOi>iOO«0<0'^'^ 


00  <«  ^  i«t  lO  1-4  04  < 


Amount  paid  for  rent  of 
school  houses 


:g 


MS 


SSS8 


SSSS 
SS9S 

0«0D        00 


!SS 


Amount   paid   for  pur- 
chase of  school  houses. 


o 
to 

00 


Amount  paid  for  school 
sites  and  grounds .... 


«  OOO 
^  lOM 


SS£:SS8 
S 


SSSSSSS 


»ft>tO 
04  09 


•-I09 


Paid   for    new     school 
houses 

Whole  amount  paid  to 
teachers 

Amount  paid  to  female 
teachers 

Amount   paid  to  male 
teachers 


0«<O«0 
«  ^  lO 
04  lOf-l 


0»'Ht*oooO'<«<i:*«Ht:«t*ft>< 

S5rii,Mi-«^O04«0<0Q||fO^00  0«v^ 
4poovoook^oo^o4ooOwoo  lo  en 
^ioo4^eo<^o9i:*oc*<<«itoao«o^a» 


ooeoi-4f-i^'^«i««a» 


>  Q  «  r'  00  00  rH 


^0004 

i>  o*  ^  < 


» oc* 

»0»  00 

''58 


»ao<oQ>oo>ooo40e>iQ<o^O 
>oo^o^«*fOC4ooo«eo<«ft>ao 

>ooot*-^oooo<oooo«»ooc« 
iiOiO9ooo»c-«oeooo«-'0O»a» 

»0»^CM00Oi0«0'-C4C*£-00 


Olr-O«0«^iM<^-^d»«000400O00iO0»M^ 
0»oooci:*040M'-4AoOi^aa^£-l:*^oo^».«oO 
<oiot*OfHO«eoa»Sioo>i>oo<oo4090>^»-4^ 

O  CO  ^  C4  04^  oi*  «0  «r  «0  lO  00  »0  V  •^  oT*^  00  p  00  V' 
^  PH  ^         M04IO        ^         r-t  M        00^  44 


ioieeoo4c^>oo90^pioQa»«o4ooa»»«^i 
04<^e400«^^c**oloDa»fHi>ie»aooi 

<Oi-ieof0^ie^ieooieo»ioooo^«Do»«4 

O«^^e0^O'^tOp-4»0000«00000000< 

io<0O4Oo»io£*ooo2ooioo4ooeoaoo4io«< 

^  ^  vH   04  f-t  le  fH  04  f-l  04  00  fH  04  00    i-l  04  f-t 


a  • 
•E  2 


f^ 


2  fcfl 


»s^^^s)«»^^ss^o£p;sa;a;£ 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


S8S 


[6f»} 


:$SSS  :SS  :$  :SSS  :S 


eo  to  c- 
o»  «  — 


lO  ^ 
00  >o 


£*  lO  00  O  1-1  <^  ^     .  «DO  0«  «  00  O  0»  OO    IS 
09  O  C- ^  «if  09  p     •  £<- e<l  "V^CO  00  «^  ^  <D  04     |2 


»tt<oO'^o9ooi>QOoeoir-iooa6«ot-oeo>oooio«opoo 
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1^ 
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F-l  <Of-4  <0 


00  <0  lO  <o  t-  <^  < 

r>  -^  00  oa  o  MO  " 
o  o      o  to  <o  c 


I  o  "^  <o  t-  eo  o  00 


0«  00  to  0«  i-i        ^ 


•-4  to  ■**•-•  C 

«*»a9aoiOf-4f-4a»-^o«ooooir-^o(i^t0ioooO)OOO'^-4COO-4O>OMo»o?'^0iaoeoo 
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•  »>oc4t«e4F-iao>oeoaa«Of-40»ooo»i:*Of*a»eoo>it«co 

04*0000  *«»H00  0«^       ri^  f-T       ^  09  >0  r-Tr^QD  f-T^CO  VO^t-T 


Vol.  1—78 
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yf«-« 


>?4l44lt2eStS 
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846 


Total  Talue  of  jchool 
propertj 


»  C4  to  J>  c 


O  C-  0»  t-  «0  iH 

e*  CO  00  O  -^  « 

©at- o«  to^i-Ti-Tjo  t-  -^1-1  "^  oi^  00*0  iH  ©«"io'o>"-^  io  «o 
oa»tHOOcoe4ioo»«oe««ooocQ«o<oi:'£«  t-^  T--»^*a 


Value  of  other  lands 
and  propertj  belong- 
ing to  districtB.^  •  • . 


s 


s 


sss- 


ssss 


a 


•5 

[3 


)A 

Value  of  school  lots, 
grounds  and  appur- 
tenances  

8SSgSSgSS8S88288SSSSS 

o»c-<NO«o»<<«ieocooai-iot««iaoo4<3»oa»c«'^at> 

SS^hSo        *         r-lS'^SS               r-«  '^  "^ 

•«•• 

Value  of  school   fur- 
niture,     apparatus, 
Ubranes,  eto 

«OQOQOQ«oi«oaoi>«o£-9iaoeookOO«o-^  ^P 
^?.oqc5»ot-«o*-oooO'««o<N'*o»oOT-i^»ooo5& 

41^                          G9                           iH        04  C4 

Value  of  school  houses. 


eaQ»Ot*0©JOO©OOOfOO®0< 

e«oo4r-iOtHOiooakOoe9000ot 


lOOilOr^OeiOOOC 


>ao>o»ooOQOOo««Of 

^  99  OS  CM  IQ  v«  «t>  O*  tf'  <0  ■t^  t-   *0  Oft  00  rH  t^ 


88 

8S 


lH  M  »-lO* 


Total  outstanding  dis- 
trict debts. 
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«*  rH         -^  G^  to  r^  00  iH  t*  ei  O  00  00  04  ^  «0  00  e«  1-*  CO 


Amount  of  district 
debts  for  other  pur- 
poses   


Amount  of  district 
debts  for  teachers' 
wages 


^»O0a00O«0>"^<0C00l0fc0k>O**00t*t-N'-'0 

Ooot't*^oo»ot-ooooo»r-"0'^Ct*'^opoeoorj 
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848 


SPECIAL  DISTRICT  TAXES,  ETC. 


Counthb. 


Adams . .  •  • . 
Alexander  . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun. .  • , 
Carroll    . . . 

Cass 

Champaign . 
Christian. . . 
Clark  . . . .  . 

Clay 

Clinton  . . . . 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford  . . . 
Cumberland 
DeKalb  . . . , 
DeWitt... 
Douglas..  •• 
DuPage  . . . . 

Edgar 

Edwards  . . . 
Effingham  . , 
Fayette .... 

Ford 

Franklin  . . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin.... 
Greene  . .  •  • 
Grundy  . . . . 
Hamilton... 
Hancock  . . . 
Hardin  . .  . 
Henderson . . 

Henry 

Iroquois. . . . 
Jackson. . . . 

Jasper 

Jefferson . . . 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess . . 
Johnson . . . . 

Kane 

EAnkakee  .. 


$18,684,846  61 
2,978,141  62 
2,872,641  72 
1,705,659  45 

560,161  00 
7,425,352  00 

831,749  60 
2,819,895  30 

855,461  49 
6,0(X),986  40 
2,522,897  90 
1,846,576  69 
2,188,105,82 
1,899,195  46 
8,848,498  90 
279,829,800  18 
1,581,945  00 

806,936  11 
4,118,881  26 
8,028,284  81 
8,300,487  53 
2,385,081  81 
4,768,162  00 
1,050,084  57 
1,812,827  96 
2,215,261  00 
1,660,528  51 

985,217  06 
5,280,518  85 
1,688,485  00 
8,159,915  68 
2,514,058  00 
2,172,778  00 
6,856,661  64 

162,180  00 
1,949,639  67 
8,747,102  00 
6,188,664  68 
2,844,602  85 

968,584  18 
2,630,279  60 
2,481,118  00 
2,786,841  00 
1,212,666  24 
9,997,884  70 
2,212,07I(  00 


85- 

o  c 
3& 


$98,798  98 
18,273  19 
26,310  26 
26,146  96 

7691  16 

97,004  68 

727  60 

48,550  68 

8167  22 
89,876  03 
41,008  86 
68,728  60 
26,878  19 
80,958  68 
64,041  71 
698,916  14 
16,659  88 

8857  68 
77,072  69 
38,644  96 
88,830  91 
27,684  13 
40,186  84 

7063  68 
17,476  28 
24,996  34 
21,851  75 

6256  67 
86,828  12 
17,811  86 
89,180  20 
82,214  64 
11,169  87 
64,616  40 

1041  95 
26,601  83 
89,624  88 
64,156  68 
27,888  78 

9531  26 
17,606  09 


45,272  17 

1167  64 

102,764  68 

26,267  70. 


$92,648 
16,177 
22,260 
26,492 
10,672 
92,234 

8607 
42,196 
20,618 
82,197 
40,786 
18,258 
24,167 
16,621 
69,644 
466,477 
14,796 

8839 
74,615 
89,114 
82,890 
27,684 
87,076 

6607 
16,286 
22,891 
20,671 

9663 
86,462 
11,663 
88,618 
81,214 

8999 
61,560 
971 
26,681 
89,624 
68,418 
185,608 

4882 
14,701 
21,278 
42,841 

8497 

106,890 

83,466 


11 

:  8. 


$26,000  00 


6110  00 

8000  00 

10,416  67 

80,760  00 

800  00 


22,769  84 

881,246  22 

800  00 

2828  00 

4631  88 

400  00 

240  00 

1000  00 


6126  00 


1297  97 

6600  00 

21,510  00 


400  00 


419  00 

160  00 

900  00 

7404  24 

4644  41 


226  00 

32  25 

8869  25 


1985  00 
887  70 
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Couimn. 


Kendall .... 

Knox , 

L&ke 

LaSalle. 

Lawrence..  , 

Lee 

LiTingflton  . . 

Logan 

H  aeon 

Macoupin  . . , 
Hadison.... 

if  anon 

HanhaU  ... 

Mason 

Massac 

McDoDOugh. . 
McHenry  . . . , 
McLean  . . . . , 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . 

Morgan 

Moultrie  .  •  •  • 

Ogle 

Peoria. 

Perry , 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski  .... 
Putnam .... 
Randolph ..., 
Richland . . . 
Rock  Island  , 

Saline 

Sangamon. . . 
Schuyler  .... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

St  Clair 

Stephenson . . 
Taxewell . . . . 

Union 

Vermilion . . , 
Wabash 


\ 

1 


12,447, »36  00 
9,621,207  00 
2,040,963  21 
6,948,624  76 
2,044,198  80 
8,442,080  «8 
6,868,128  00 
6,877,948  60 
6,171,604  00 
6,160,786  98 

11,417,987  00 
6,679,924  86 
8,067,000  79 
869,066  60 
1,096,098  69 
2,621,868  94 
4,117,768  88 

10,648,619  00 
1,486,760  64 
4,606,022  47 
1,904,666  88 
4,066,447  77 

10,199,601  00 
1,661,918  82 
4,088,887  84 

18,244,144  28 

1,702,281  00 

2,810,066  24 

2,241,706  06 

992,778  00 


1,080 
2,996 
2,048 
4,184 
944 

19,868 
2,649 
1,481 
8,621 
1,824 

18,889 
8,078 


,699  47 
,469  14 
,148  67 
.970  49 
,629  04 
,696  88 
,867  00 
,894  48 
,116  14 
,266  44 
.109  07 
,019  00 


1,740,860  00 
6,988,126  00 
1,178,264  70 


$26,867  74 

87i2l6'44 

161,966  96 

14,612  84 

71,828  86 

96,789  66 

66,846  14 

66,666  46 

76,464  80 

112,476  96 

42,109  18 

41,209  44 

44,891  61 

8081  17 

82,209  88 

61,067  64 

164,881  16 

26,686  08 

48.995  70 

27.996  62 
61,668  74 
88,881  22 
25,866  41 
91,814  74 
96,488  40 
17,029  17 
28,766  78 
76,126  98 
12,866  98 

8064  28 
16,128  28 
82,429  87 
28,668  68 
68,618  62 
18,768  76 
182,927  90 


6911  87 
46,860  17 
26,686  84 
88,867  99 
49,078  18 
66,038  64 
19,708  89 
60,021  88 

8298  84 


128,708 
84,882 
86,811 
146,887 
19,842 
67,644 
88,979 
68,992 
64,84& 
88,282 
60,214 
87.108 
40,016 
84,796 

7266 
81,964 
68,147 
149,600 
24,962 
47,688 
11,286 
68,888 
81,666 
21,706 
86,482 
98,692 
18,270 
27,486 
47,088 
11,846 

2267 
14,170 
18,804 
21,896 
67,490 
12,808 
116,761 
22,866 
18,081 
46,208 

2212 
89,818 
48,488 
60,887 

8868 
65,646 

8699 


12815  00 
1188  48 
7565  05 
1661  75 

50,686  00 
8911  8» 

42,821  74 
8971  60 


7041  66 
86,880  62 


649  75 

27,418  60 

2826  65 


27, 965  00 

"iiioo 


26,112  60 
6608  64 

16,410  00 

1498  00 

8870  00 

8146  62 

400  00 


100  00 
2808  70 
6260  00 


26,600  00 


1067  95 
6108  00 


106,600  00 

100  66 

21,267  00 
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860 
Aiitraet — Oontinaed. 


OOUVTHB. 


Warren. . . . , 
WaBhington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson, 
Winnebago. 
Woodford  ., 


•4,582, 
1,995, 
1,418, 
1,817, 
8,404, 
5,466, 
1,710, 
8,695, 
8,508, 


141  00 
440  04 
691  51 
445  00 
185  46 
541  61 
898  70 
601  14 
680  00 


657,290,641  81 


$68,806  46 
18,858  10 
20,878  97 
884  91 
86,299  66 
69,770  86 
19,494  86 
49,899  85 
87,484  40 


4,911,206  66 


$61, 

ai, 

80, 
88, 
1», 
49, 

87, 


286  29 
864  08 
484  75 
824  69 
816  04 
614  62 
461  82 
092  70 
728  41 


4,668,186  59 


$629  6S 
770  00 


486  00 
81,606  00 


17,811  22 
1241  22 


1,497,691  09 
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Grand  Total 

»»«OaO^««Ot*^i-l«>  1004^0000  OQOkOtD  Ok  lO 

ao<^c»ioaoc*      oo  ^  m  lo  «o  oom  oo  t- ^  &«  «o  <o  oo 

^                 i-H          O*          »-•          i-H          f-«                 ^  0»  f-l  i-l  i-H 

(O 

Whole     number — 
Second  grade. . . . 

ooooiooQO«oooaOfO-<it«i-<o»eiaaaoo9<otoco>-4 

'^•ICO'^fW         0O«  ^  »0  (N  «0  «01  »-^  O  0>  >0  »0  00 

1 

1-4 

Whole    number  — 
First  gTfwie 

f«ooe««o>o^ooooo^r-i»o«o^'*t-'^«eo«^ 

1 

i 

1 

•-4 

TAdies^  Total 

1-4          1-4          i-H                                                     ,-,,-, 

00 

Lwiies —  Second 
grade.-.   <,*..* 

r^          1-4                                                                   1-4                 »^ 

»-4 

Ladies-First  grade 

«-  00  «0  «- «0  O*  •O»00«-  ••O^«OO<»«00t-0OTjif-« 
^  r-l            4       09      •  r-l                   •  »^                OT  CO 

Gentlemen  —  Total 

000©HO«f'^t-^>0»Ot-lOO«00«0«*'^00>0 

o 

•-4 

Gentlemen-Second 
grade 

aooiooo<N^eooO'^a4'^a»e90'^<oc«o»-4'^c4 

«i-4e0O90000         00  ^  aO  M  lO  <«  f-i  «  ^-  )0  aO  94  Ol  00 

a» 

Gentlemen — First 
grade  

ooo-^ttOtOi-ioJOoo^oooooeQcaosi-eoojoo 

eO                      r-i  f-i         OQi-t               09  1-4^00  09         r-l 

No.  of  Applicants 
rejected — Total.. 


ri'jPt'Eeil' —  Fein  ale 


No.  of  Applicants 
rejected —  Male. . . 


No.  of  Applicants 
examined  during 
the  year — Total . . 

No.  of  Applicants 
examined  during 
the  year — Female. 


CO    09    f-l  .-4  r-l 


09  00  1-4  1-4  1-4 


ak«-*o9ooooi-4£-oo^-r4c»«OMooo-<tf*«009aka« 
Ol  00  ^  (o  <^  M   M  r-l  Ok  ^  c- 00  09  — •  «  lo  r- <^  <«  ae 

»-4        1-4     09     1-4  1.^  04        f-l 


No.  of  Applicants 
examined  during 
the  year — Male. . 


Nnmbfr  Vi^ld    lii^r- 


Number  of  places 
where  held  daring 
the  year 


o 
O 


T3 

00  a 


t- -^    •  00  00  lO  o»oi^i>r-i>  to    -oo 

)0  •  00«O  00'^         >O*C0i-4 


^^«^eoio^eoe«^09^<^^oi'^ 


seSii 


•^9 


■2-  :  • 

.«2  $  — .:i  J 

w  o  C  a  «^  o 
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8S3 


a 
a 


a 
© 


•^ 


1 

I 


J> 

Whole  number  — 
Grand  Total 

•-H  d           r-i           M      i-ii-H      ti           oq  fM                    oa 

Whole  number  — 
Second  grade  . . . 

•-H  f-l                 ^                 Gi|          ,^                 ^                 ^^                                  ^^ 

I  Whole  number  —  I  «  5  *; 
I    First  grade | 


•-••-•r-      ^  CI  <N  01  r-i  04  Ok  ^      !-<  o«  eo  < 


Ladies— Total.... 


00  1-1  •©  •©  «o -^  iM  o>       (Ofe-i-iM       <i4i  lO  i5  99  eo  ^  eo  "i^* 


Ladicfl      Second  I  ^o<^o<iiocoaooo9aoc-0(»)o«c«QOoococoa»<xo 
grade |  '^  ^         '^'^  •"• 


lee-First  grade  \  ^ 


Ladiee-First 


^aoe»o««eot:*ci^io<^o<^«^i>)0<o«co«o 


^  _  I  ^  «o  ^  Ok  ^  eo  ■<it«  o  £«  00  00  M  to  «o  C4  «o  r- QO  o9 -<  a»  ao 
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spec,  appropt'n 
(Sec.  71)..... 


1 

.s 

a 
o 
O 

I 

■I 


I 


Ab  commisBionB 
oa  saleB  of 
school  lands.. 


Aft  commisvona 
on  moneys 
loaned, 


8 


s 
s 

99 


As  commissions 
on  mondyi  dis- 
tributed to 
townships.*.. 


•o  ^      04      ••  ^  »i  iM  »i      r^  ^  fi.4  ,H  91  ee  1-4  04 


S 


at 


As  per  diem  for 
services  ren:- 
deted........ 


sggsss§ssssggsssgs§§ 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


868 


[6»1] 


Total  amoant  re- 
oelved 


Receiyed— Prom 
misoellaneoiis 
sources  and 
oyer-payments. 


i 

U2 


I 


Rec'd— Cash  on 
on  hand  Aug. 
Ist,  1869,  and 
from  predeoesV 


s 


32 


Received  —  On 
fines  and  for- 
feitures  


>0  O  CO  O  Q  ^ 

CO  5  00  o  o  o» 

eo.e»  Ob  04      » 
02      01 


-^o>i 

2S^ 


<»ooo»^coOO«^o>fe400«0 

»i-i'«((«i-ioi'V^o«M«<ia»eo^o« 


Received— Inter- 
est on  county 
fund 


8 


:8S3!8  ::$SSS9 

«)O0»«^^     ••0£»0«004 


Received  en  Au- 
ditor's warrants 
—Interest  S.,C. 
and  S.  Amds.. 


2!22?I2i2*'!Sl2**^2SSOOfli<P>o»o»o0^oo»ooo 
ioeq»«o^<ooi->iOM^^f-2ooo»«oeoiocoio 

•-•eqeoe«e*oD^^eocDid^'^aoi»«o«ocoiecoedcoao 


Reeeired  on  Au- 
ditor's warrants 
— School  tax. 
(.002.) 


ioo4oe4)00)ioioaooooc<-o4«Oi-<iO'-«e-^>o««ao 

£*f-40«Oe0f-4M0«ta«0A0«£*Ol0«0O<0O0»£*fH<0 

ob  oven  oreoc^-^d  ^e904^0)«^a&coo«o»-«c4o» 
00  09  JcTV^ oTo*  ©©"(D  >o  ^00 1-  <o  vTaTo  co'icT  oTicT  tt'^tt'^oT 


n9  »s 


ll 


lljlluliiliili 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


[692] 


S64: 


P 

.s 

a 
o 
P 


.3 

I 


Total  amount  re- 
ceived  


«0>rO»0^f^<N'«t"^0»00»t->0^'*'*0««0'«t«000 


•<* 

Received— From 
misoellaneoufl 
sources       and 
over  parents 

© 

1-4 

04 

09 

5 

1 

5 

0 

Rec'd— Casli  on 
hand  Aug.  1st, 
1869,  and  from 
predeceasor . . . 

S  ' 

00  o 


Received  —  On 
fines  and  for- 
feitures ...... 


—  O  «^  eo 


•-4         M  00  C4  t« 


Received— Inte- 
rest on  county 
fund 


>  00  cp  o 

>  10  «  94 


Received  on  Au- 
ditor's warrants 
— Interest  S.O. 
and  S.  funds . . 


Received  on  Au- 
ditor's warrants 
—  School  tax. 
(.002) 


>oioo£*ioo>«eocotteo-^0'^«ocq<eM30ook3£-v> 
O4^co«io<ooococo<o-^ao^-<««kooao£*o.-sgoi-<tfl 

StO'<^00^««0«O^OIC4cOCOCOC40-^«DCOOO'^a4C<- 
«oodc9co«ocoaoAO»<oo)co^-^«o  —  oo-^'Mr-oo» 

^^C-COO)Cr994«00«OOOOeOO»04«OaOO»«eO»aOC4i-4 

•  ^••.••••^••s «••© 

_5     «     *^*     '••Mwi     .0.  '*d     *ao^-S 

•5^«  :5    .s««^S'3-g  -.as  •§  ■«§  .2 
I'SS    a  g  5  S-s-^  §;§ri  b§  ?  5?  2  1?^  2  «3 

ssr«*  J5  J-3jSJE±^h2»2»2NS  2  2  a  ®  0  o  oAA 


o 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


865 


[698] 


»Ot-Q0-MO00C009»O©»0»<^'*<NOO«>O0000Ot-t-t-^00^O»Ot-O««9l«0«i-. 

f^t-r-t-ooo  —  coO'*io^o«9i<o©i<NO«^o»o»oo-^aoo»(X>'<fooco'v*-St-o^S 

'*^'^^<N  9I^«0^<»  «  '-^t-^^O^OO  91  «  O  00«  t-O  0000^P-i(X>lOlO9l5SS*-^So^3*S 
»0  ■*  0000  lOO  ^Or-i  »o  «o  0»«-<0  ^'-^OQ0iera0OO«H^C4«DC0O^i09rM^^>-^«lr^ 


'0  1-1 

0 

04 

0 

0 
0 

00 

•  00 

8 

'  00 

to    • 

I-I 

'S 

3; 

g  . 

le    < 
30     . 

0  0  >o  »o  t-  0  o> 

01  0  «  >-4  CO  00  -^ 
00  O-**  10  lO.^  00 

S|S2S§SS"2SS2S§5:SSS 

250  00 
181  00 
15  00 
78  00 
410  00 
105  20 
769  80 

:§ 

•  Of 

9) 
1  « 

1 

■g 
g 

«c 

00  O) 
91  00 

0 

ir- 
C 

99 

0  c 

s 

►  00 

►  r-l  «0 

OC  95 

IC 

S 

is 

^M99^00^000»<^>-iQQO^O0099'<^9l0>l:-£«O00a»e0'^V»O.toM3«0«l:-Aa»<-)(y> 

a»eooo  00000  C09I  ^91  940r^co  94  o-<  00094  oo^<«SM^mm«^com^^^SS 

O9l9-^O(3»C09»-4£<*0»10^04t««ea»C0^«4'^00^O91<-H0»e»a»>^lO>^»i4'M«(M^<f^ 
--OO91-M^O9lt-'*O9»-i/-9l00«-^0000-U?-9lSo^^SS«»«So00Cq5S 
e000^C0C0«000OO00a»^<<l<0099C0OO91'«e0l0l&e4(00>C0Cq£-TOf^^O^«SS 


'^iO'*-«»«ooeoo<i-^-HOO»o<»0"*t-<»oo.-<*-oodbe«  —  •^^o>ooo»OK»t*f.-ioo 

•00>9ir-OOCO«99'*rHO>«©00«<:-iO'^lOO»00'*rr-l99i:-l>G5oOt-»00^«St-oS 
0»00'*«00<000«'->»"«»<«>^0»OOOp(MCOOO"^OOOafc"*'^*<©»-i-iOsc^O-«T»««>0^kS 

99eoooO0ir^«>ooe9c*a»oooi«i<<}4dbto^e»>oo^coSoSe9£*^aor<-^o?!2t2ao2 

10  00  r-l  91^  CO  ^"•^'*  ''*^<'^<'0  00.-it-"^lO9l«>0»--O9IC00»©t-t-,-i^l0S91O9l«O 


i 


•g, 

d  - 


«  «»^  O  Q  o  5  u 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


[694] 


866 


a 

.2 

a 
o 

Q 


5j 


Total  amount  re- 
ceived  


(0«oc<30kO'MoocO'^a»>oaoQOiO'<^aoooa»co 
aocof-oo<oeer^>oaoi:*4r-'<4*e4aoaooo4e9c« 
e-  ^  o  -^  00  (N  —  t-^»o  00  oToo  09  oo'cT^o'ir^-^ao* 


Received — ^From 
misoellane  o  u  s 
sources  and 
over  pajmenta 


Rcc*d — Cash  on 
hand  Aug.  1st, 
1869,  and  from 
predecessor  *'. . 


Received  —  On 
fines  and  for- 
feitures   


»  O  00  o  o  o^ 
o  00  >e  o»  eo  CO  <o  oo  ir-      <n  ao  <^  ao 


Received —  Inte- 
rest on  county 
fund 


',  o  o 
lO  o 

•  d  •-•  00 
.  ooo  <» 

I  04  O  «  «4 
.  OOOC-kO 

:S2 

•  o»  oo  1* 

•  ^  OOir- 

.  ^**0  CO 

•  00  ^  <«•  00 

•  I-l 

Or- 
te  oo 


Received  on  Au- 
ditor's warrants 
—Interest  S.  C. 
and  S.  Fund. . . 


00  <^       ,  _    _   , 

I  O  «0  £* -^  09  «  «0  00  00  £-  99  •«  00  GO  ««* 
10^0«0— •O0»(Nt-C<l«0r-(Nt^00<»C9'<t'0» 

c4'^>-4<»«009Ma»oooc*-^(9«rHao>^cDr* 
^04C00<l»C-«O'^«-34iO«<iiO-^<Oa0'^iO^ 


Received  on  Au- 
ditor's warrants 
—  School  tax. 
(.002) 


COOOSO-^**«0— •*-00O*»-^e0OQ0C0t*'«#fC0 

r^)0'«-^a>«coooioooo«3bio«oa»«o*oo»ao<D 

<0i^«0>0>«0t-00«0**.^<NO>«<OOO«t* 
M(34C«Q0>0Oa0«e0»^>Ol:->Ot0»9«O-^O 

OOOoeQOtooooko»ooaoao^o»'«OQOooo» 

tT'*0'd<'>0'^oco<?»oooo  t^otr^©''<«rto  oT*^ 


■J 


I 


QQCQ 


;S-daq 


I 


«  9  ei  s  eA  «  «  »  ^  15  n: :::  .£  o 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


S67 


[696] 


Total. 


coeo^«>ioMOOoie£*£*«o«Qo«»«deo94Sje*^3 
ooioooakioakOe».-4eoe409<o«<o^^Moaot«o4e» 
o»  00^00^  o>^«>^-<»»i^^fl©  ^L*^**  *^'^  oo«ooo9«o5a«ooi> 


Cash  on  hand,  to 
balance 

o»  00  ao 
*»oco 

«o  f^  « 

S5§S  .SSS 

•  QOM 
CO 

00 

1-4 

00 

Institutes,    mis- 
cellaneous, etc. 

't-    ioo 

• 

Commissions  — 
two  per  cent — 
retained 


lO^0a^0<IOe^9iC*O-^9«O-^-<««^ttOQ0)O0)O 

>O«ioo^eoo>«DO'<«0iooir-o»£*f-i<^aoooo£<-o 
■^co^-oo«^^-»•o>«oooo»^^^-l0^t<-oo^aoeoeott 

2*-'*0»^00OiO^«00t-''«<00OO0<»^0»0i#9©lS 
00         .x         .104         «  1-^  •!  1-I  f-i  f-t  f^  0«  09  »-«  fH  fH  PH  1-^  r-l  O* 


Paid    for   office 
expenses 


««>  ^00  ''^      •£«r-l 


>00  ^ 

"<«  Id 


Interest  on   Co. 

'fund,  fines  and 
forfeitures,  paid 
to  the  township 
treasurer 


Interest— S.,  C. 
and  S.  funds, 
paid  to  town- 
ship treasurer. 


ioeo>-4'<^Qoe»coe9e9 
•-••— «ot-^oooo©« 
•^4NC9o«e9O0i-i«««e<> 


O00Q0£«COIO«0.t«O  MSOIOOkO 

ioooockooio0»io«Di-<c-«oa» 
Ooeoo»oi^coeoio»-«eooa» 

C01:-0>f-tOOC«0«OMdOOOO<0 
to  «<t  00  00  lO  «  00  CO  lO  CO  00         to 


State  School  tax, 
paid  to  town- 
ship treasurer. 


«Or-ie«00-i*0*04afcOOf'*»-^<Ni-^00"^fH«'^r-iOO 
QO>.rfC4lCO<0>OCOi-tO«D£*«CO£<>09t««^0<0'«t«Q 

»^»2»i-j«oo"^«'*co«ooooo'*ioo«  —  owo 

O  lO^OO  ".^Ca  (N  r-«^<0  00  lOt-f^O^^^O^Odt-So^^ 

00  00  to  i«  lo  CO  CO  «o  lo  M  oo«^io  ^ToTci^  ^oTio  ^^oT 

;s  •  I  i  i  j  :  :.|g"  i  •  :  i  iJs  •  —  -  • 


g 

a 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


[696] 


368 


o 

p 

.9 

a 
o 

O 
I 


I 


Cb 


Total. 


C0a000C404Kdtr-r-iOC4«00>i-iT^Ot«<M<N00i>(MC0O 
«000*-O'*lO«0t-t-O«)©«09C0i0O00«O»t— WOi 


o» 

•<* 

Cafih    on  hand, 
to  balance... 

0>      •  •-•  IN 

.    .  o  O 

>      •  CO  00 

•  o 

>  iO 

■  (N 

•  *-* 

■  i-t 

►0<  (N 

00  C4 

14  99 

82  48 

188  21 

00 

Institutes,    mis- 
cellaneous, etc. 

8  :  . 
g  :  : 

Commissions  — 
two  per  cent — 
retained. 


e9i>'<^f«oo»-«ioioo<i>-4C4io«o«ocOf-iceaoookC<i'i^«9 

«»i-l  t-l         r^  CO  t-l  1^  i-l  CO         t^  0«  04  r-«  1-^  <-H  •-<  C4  f-^  C9  •-• 


Paid   for    office 
expenses  .... 


Interest  on  Co. 
fund,  fines  and 
forfeitures,  paid 
to  the  township 
treasurer 


>0>kOO>0^0000£*a»OI 

•  ■^(N00»Of-i>O(MC0!0OC000a0 

•C40OO»t-4r^C4£«iOA^i>tOOa 

O4t-4C4COi-i00  r-N«OC4 


CO  Xr-  O  O 
to  oa  00  ^ 

C»  C4  00 


interest  —  S.  C. 
and  S.  funds, 
paid  to  tiown- 
ship  treasurer. 


QOoo©ii-iio^iot-eot ,_    ,.    . , 

f^ooaoeicoa»ei-<««cocoooi-Hooi>iO'«co^oocDeoo»o 


State  school  tax, 
paid  to  town- 
ship treasurer. 


c^O'^«»oo»H«oo>^iO'^o»»ooo>0"^c«eiios"^e«'^ 

*-000»0'*>000«*-^0»00»0.-«t*0»0«t-0"VO>00<» 
OCC«Dl000O'^f-0094l0OiH«0«-i-^tr>00k0^CDCQC00» 


& 


<ooocoio>d^£*aoiOcce4)0«--i^j:«ioi:-kOO>oOQO 


o 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


869 


[697] 


^^0«04«S«^^^CM04«O  ««'^*-S  00  00  »-«^-^  00^  I0«0  0*^00^09^  0»l^^'^^^C^t«lO  «^ 

tfTW'oo  woo'iMcTf^'o  ^ToTt^to '^'^  ^©"  00  lo  00*  >©©'»-«  "♦  of  «r«  tt"*  »ofl«ooafc«»^«*» 

mi*  O*  m*  9-*  m^  1^  1^  w^  •Hl-trH  ^i*fHrHt-4  fH  ^^^i^ 


00  t-iM  lO 

Ok  )0  eot- 

00 

481  02 

11  96 

28 

SS  i 

5 ' 

:  :SS 
:    ^ 

ao 

1 

^««        0« 

2S    S 

'o9    •oo    ' 
"<«   •» 

.   • 

s 

s 

1-4 

s 

oo«0«OQOOo>i^i:-r-o^eoioeo«io^^OOk<oo9'-4m«eokOf^o^oiaoo»eoeo£* 
^^<o^oc^oo^50a0'^oeoioooo^o^eo>o«| 


£•  99  «0£*e«^ 

O  00  « *«••  ^  o 

•-I  09  1^  ««<  ^  09  04 


«>oe90o?oO"^co*-cio>«dt-i-<QC-. 

IO900eOf"i»i^t-4         C9f^00i-li-ii-ifl9O9' 


09  00  t-i  l-l  09  F-i 


xro-^oooocooooo 

—  ^  t-  ^  CO  CO  © 
i-«t-i09  fH  ^ 


C9    •  00  ^      le 

•  tfSlO         09 


S«o  o  o 
a»o  00 

:S5SS 


4O09  00 

•^  Ol  CO  to  lO  o  -^ 
09  04  09  •-  O  09  09 


ookOQOoqoioaoio 

<i9<i««O00C<-<00« 


o  •*  r- 00  09  o  ofc  oo  o 'T  oo  00  ■«#  CO  "♦  "5!S 

OOt-09000»«  ^»09-*lO«  ^^  .10«0 

0»  «  09  ^  CO  e«  "^  «  «00  lO  0009  00  «  *^^ 

OQ^        ^,^<O^^.C*        l-l        "^00  •        -* 


SS$^mSSoS««^^M59«Sco9?S>o««9<o«eSoi£-oSp^P«<<«ioo«eooo 


^09*-0»«lO0»0»0»«C09t0«t-t>lOf*^Oafc»-«»600>O<009O000009C0f*^O'^t*0909»O 


i00tO00»>O09i05O--«<PJO--jO»»»gjiQ2>2 

&eoos^Cooa»'-0«»0-fWoo^t*>o^«^^ 

»«^t-0«©C9^  00  3  «  0*^00  lO  O  O  00  o  <*  o 
Kr09^t- O  O^oTo^OO  O&*0O^-^"aO  «r»  oTo  oT^O  Vt- »  oTcT  •«#  O^»0'<'«>0090900>00>0« 


S"  «Oe&001'*CO»0000»Oi09t*00«*»0« 
0»09<^0<000009CO«0«0  <0  £-  ^*^_^_ 


lllll 


5  5  X  "  O'' 


O  O^S  «  o  o  o  5  o  « 


OP4p^PL4P4PL4P-lfl4mMMQQgS 


Vol.  I— 74i 


Digitized  by 


Google 


[698] 


p 

c 


c 
c 
Q 


I 


Total. 


870 

500»09^^00a0lOp^Q0Q00»CQCeO^:^2 


^0<<«aoM<-<£*>oeeo»aoo>ooc«&i:*  — « 


Cash  on  hand,  to 
balance 


''^  09  eo  t*  «o  <o 

00  fH  CO  »H 


Institutes,  mis- 
cellaneous, etc. 


Commissions  — 
two  per  cent 
retained 


—         M         ^  OiCHr~tCO         35  t-i  11  i-i  W  CO  ^  09  t-i 


Paid  for  office  ex- 
penses   


o^oioioeoaoooioioQOie 
Sc*QoaOi-iQoo»toooir-eoooc* 


Interest  on  Co. 
fund,  fines  and 
forfeitures,  paid 
to  the  township 
treasurer 


s 


)  "^  *<•  00  09  0»  0»  •  .--  1-- O  © 
<».-©»  10  «  "9'  O*  •»«O000O 
►  09  "^  .-•     •  09        09  CO 


C0«^  «•<«« 


>0     •  M  CO 


Interest  —  S.  C. 
and  S  funds, 
paid  to  town- 
ship treasurer. 


1  CO  «o  <o  10  < 

000>aOCO'^«OJC««9iM3Q9lOto090)1000«00»CO 

^ooakcooooopp-'.t»Qo)«Of-^o«oeDio« 
^09ioo9a»<o«-^f-e9to-^io<^«oaocoio-<9« 


State  school  tax, 
paid  to  town- 
ship treasurer. 


«00OC000^^C0lO09 

«'«««>-4Aioieco»<<tf-4')0<<«'<^o9ooe9o>o 

Q0'*'t-000«»-'090>^**  —  •--<afce90009C« 

aoo)aoo9^eooootoeo«0£-9ie»0)co«Of-ijc» 

«"  00*  dT  ^"  » f^  cT  fcT  of  00  otTt^  oo" «  oT ''t' «r  oT  t^ 


ii: 


.    H     •     •     .     •   Q    O     ' 


MP 


liuS  fli> 


dQCCma20QGQ^&>^^^^^^^^^^ 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


m 


[m] 


s 


Av.  inttrdst  on 
county  fiind 
loaned 


OOO   'O    .oooco 


Principal     of 
county  fiind.. 


8t-  !•  O 

O  M  So  ^ 


•*ir-0  00  o» 

40  <0  00  A  A 
^  «o  "^  •*  0« 
lO  O)  ^  00  >o 


Pupils  in  Nor- 
mal Univer- 
sity from 
county 


0«^M^ 


No.  teachers  in 
CO.  graduates 
of  Normal 
University . . 


S     Total  fractional 


fio<DttQ«fioe9'^ioo»o4c*ao<r»eoi-ioot<- 


Fractional — 
unorganized. 


OO  ooeo 


Fractional^r- 
ganized  .... 


fiO«ioeteo«9pirfioooa»<r»ooc*oOf-4»o<o 


& 


Total  whole  . . 


Whole—  unor- 
ganized .... 


o   |oo© 

o   1 

Whole— orga- 
nized   


I 


I  ^     I    I    I    ',    I    I    I  ^  ti    *    •    •    '    '     '  %     *    '    *    •    '• 

1 1^  1 1  ill  s  il-S  iUiii^'^^^  ^ 


Digitized  by  CjOOQiC 


[700] 


373 


s 

Ar  interest  on 
oounly  fond 
loaned 

©OO 

i-i .-  ^ 

©©©© 

^  ,H  f-4  f-N 

J©©©© 

•  © 

©©OOOk 

1 

lO 

Principal  of 
county  ftind.. 

1768  70 
100  00 
781  86 

§2S§  :SS§g  :g 

00  «  ©  »     •  to  ©  M  ^     •  <«(< 
<^  ^  ©  •^     •  0»  to  ©  lO     •00 
So  00*^   .»O«00'^     .©^ 

1,188  14 

941  52 

250  60 

10,218  04 

1,200  00 

^ 

00 
JO 

Pupils  in  Nor- 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OP  THE 

ADJUTMT-aENEEAL  OF  ILLINOIS. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER  80,  1870. 


State  of  Illinois,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
Springfidd^  D^omb^r  16<A,  1870. 
To  His  ExomLLENOY,  John  M.  Palmes, 

Governor  of  Illinois: 
Sib  : — ^Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yoa  my  second 
annual  report  as  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  the 
year  ending  November  30th,  1870,  as  required  by  law. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant. 
H.  DILQER, 

Adjutant  Oeneral. 


BUSINESS  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  business  of  the  ofBce  has  been  of  the  character  already  in- 
dicated in  my  first  annual  report — consisting  chiefly  in  a  perma- 
nent and  extended  correspondence  with  official  authorities,  or  pri- 
vate parties,  on  matters  relating  to  the  late  civil  war ;  nor  is  there 
any  prospect  for  a  decrease  of  this  class  of  correspondence  until  the 
numerous  claims  will  be  settled,  and  the  laws  regulating  the  pay- 
ment of  additional  bounties,  etc.,  etc.,  be  put  in  operation  by  the 
iroTemment 
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Claim*— The  priyfcte  claims  still  pending  are  now  classified  by 
the  "War  Department  Some  have  been  and  others  will  be  submit- 
ted to  yom  for  your  endorsement  during  the  coming  year,  and  then 
be  returned  through  this  office  for  final  settlement.  The  Adjutant 
General  informs  me  that  he  is  authorized,  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  to  refund  to  the'  State  all  such  additional  expenses  as  clerk 
hire,  stationery  accountS|  etc.,  etc.,  which  may  result  from  such 
business. 

BoxnrriES. — ^The  payment  of  the  additional  bounty  of  $100  to 
all  soldiers  who  enlisted  prior  to  July  22d,  1861,  under  the  call 
of  May  8d,  1861,  as  contemplated  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  6th  of 
May,  1870,  has  been  delayed  to  enabled  the  War  Department  to 
obtain  the  full  number  of  organizations  entitled  thereto.  I  have 
forwarded  the  respectire  list  of  Illinois  regiments  to  the  Adjutant 
General,  in  accordance  with  the  records  on  file,  offering  to  him  the 
services  of  the  office  to  faciliate  the  speedy  payment  of  the  boun- 
ties, in  the  interest  of  our  Illinois  soldiers.  He  has  accepted  of  this 
offer,  and  will  give  me  due  notice,  as  soon  as  Congress  shall  have 
acted  on  the  bounty  question,  to  inform  all  interested,  in  time,  of 
the  necessary  steps  and  the  mode  of  payment,  to  protect  them  as 
much  as  possible  against  dishonest  and  unscrupulous  agents,  whose 
advertisements  for  collection  of  such  bounties  fills  the  papers  of  the 
country  already,  immediately  after  the  question  had  been  put  be- 
fore Congress. 

Diploma  fob  Illinois  soldibbs. — Daily  applications  of  old  sol. 
diers  for  certificates  of  service,  reach  this  office ;  the  men  have 
either  lost  their  original  discharges,  from  various  causes,  or,  (as  the 
three  months  men  of  1861),  never  received  any  at  all ;  but  all  are 
very  anxious  to  possess  some  document  relating  to  their  services 
in  the  field.  I  have  been  most  earnestly  requested  from  many 
sides  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  recommend  to  you 
the  issue  of  a  sort  of  diploma  to  all  honorably  discharged  Illinois 
soldiers.  Some  other  States  have  done  so,  and  I  believe  that  a 
plain,  neat  design  could  be  procured  for  such  a  diploma  for  a  com- 
paratively small  sum,  and  would  no  doubt  be  a  welcome  gift  to  the 
soldiers.  The  question  was,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  submit- 
ted once  before  to  the  consideration  of  a  Gheneral  Assembly,  but 
was  tabled  and  never  raised  again. 
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Keoobds  of  fobhbb  wAB8.-^Bepeated  inqnirieB  haye  also  been 
received  lately  in  relation  to  Illinois  soldiers  and  organizations 
who  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  two  Indian  wars,  and  the 
Mexcian  war.  Careful  investigations  for  respective  documents  re- 
sulted only  in  the  discovery  of  but  a  few  incoherent  and  incom- 
plete rolls,  scattered  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Adjutant  General.  I  consider  the  collection  of  these  records  not 
only  as  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  soldiers,  or  their  survivors, 
but  as  a  too  valuable  part  of  history  to  be  lost,  and  which  to  pre- 
serve, the  difficulties  will  increase  with  time.  The  attention  of  the 
next  General  Assembly  ought  to  be  called  to  this  matter. 

Repoets  of  1865-1866.— Of  the  printed  reports  of  GenU  Hay- 
nie,  I  have  during  this  year  disposed  oi  {^6)  forty-six  cornpleteseU 
on  proper  receipts,  and  to  such  pei*sons  or  public  libraries,  which, 
under  the  law,  are  entitled  to  the  same«  leaving  a  balance  in  my 
hands  of  (604) /v#  hundred  (fndfonr  sets  (of  8  vols.)  Two  (2)8ets 
only  have  been  sold  during  the  past  two  years.  The  books  are, 
and  must  be  stored  away  in  an  out-building,  and  are  so  exposed  to 
be  damaged  in  the  course  of  time.  For  this  reason  I  would  re- 
commend an  early  disposal  of  the  same,  authorizing  the  Governor 
and  Adjutant  General  to  distribute  some  to  worthy  applicants  at 
their  own  discretion,  and  reducing  the  price  for  those  that  may  be 
sold  from  two  dollars  ($2)  to  one  dollar  ($1)  per  volume,  and  only  re- 
tain such. quantity  of  sets  for  the  future  as  can  be  safely  kept  in 
storage. 

MILITIA. 

The  state  of  militia  organizations  and  their  relation  to  this  office 
remains  unchanged.  Five  new  volunteer  companies  have  been 
formed ;  four  were  provided  with  arms  from  the  State  Arsenal,  un- 
der the  adopted  rules ;  two  other  companies  are  under  formation. 
One  of  these  companies,  the  "  Sterling  City  Guards,"  Oapt.  J.  W. 
B.  Stambaugh,  entertains  a  yoluntary  correspondence  with  this 
office,  reporting  from  time  to  time  their  progress,  etc,  etc;  and  it 
affords  me  great  pleasure,  in  this  report,  to  say,  that  from  outside 
reports,  and  personal  observation,  I  am  convinced  this  company, 
commanded  and  almost  exclusively  composed  of  old  soldiers,  is  a 
perfect  success,  and  has  already  encouraged  the  organization  of  a 
similar  company  in  the  same  county. 

With  a  good  military  system  in  operation,  all  these  Yolunteer 
militia  would  soon  be  under  entire  control  of  old  soldiers,  and  the 
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odiam  existiDg  amongst  the  people  against  all  that  fancy  and  pa- 
rade soldiery  which  heretofore  composed  the  militia  would  soon 
disappear,  and  give  way  to  better  feelings  and  a  hearty  support, 
as  the  case  proves  to  be  with  the  citizens  of  Sterling,  and  other 
localities  where  companies  have  been  formed  under  soldiers'  aus- 
pices. 

ConANiBS  OF  1870. — ^The  following  are  the  companies  formed 
during  the  year  1870 : 

1.  Chicago  Cadets j  Oapt.  K  McWade,  organized  at  Chicago, 
March  26th;  commisBioned  May  21, 1870. 

3.  Sterling  City  Ouards^  Oapt  Jos.  W.  R  Stambangh,  organ- 
ized April  16th,  1870;  commissioned  May  ^Ist,  1870. 

3.  Waukega/n  Light  Infwntry^  Capt  Elihu  S.  Russell,[organi2ed 
May  11th,  1870 ;  commissioned  May  21st,  1870.    (Not  armed.) 

4.  Jacksonville  Zouaves^  Oapt.  IS*.  Harrison,  organized  June  Sd,. 
1870 ;  commissioned  August  6th,  1870. 

5.  The  Freeport  Zouaves^  Oapt.  Rich.  N.  Hurlbut,  organized 
July  3d,  1870 ;  commissioned  Aug.  3d,  1870. 

Article  XII I^  of  the  Nefw  Constituttony  provides  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State  militia.  The  experience  of  the  late  war  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  legislators  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  military  system  even  in  inland  States.  How 
many  sacrifices  in  life  and  property  resulted  from  want  of  well  or- 
ganized military  forces  in  the  North,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion t  And  was  it  not  to  their  carefully  fostered,  efficient  militia 
organizations,  all  over  the  land,  the  southern  rebels  owed  their  mil- 
itary success  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  t  It  is  true  we 
have  in  our  State  a  hundred  thousand  well  trained  soldiers,  ready 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Government  in  case  of  emergency;  but 
a  few  years  hence  and  our  ranks  will  be  thinned  by  age,  sickness 
and  death,  and  we  must  leave  these  sacred  duties  to  the  younger 
generation.  They  ought  to  be  prepared  for  their  duties.  They 
ought  to  be  instructed  in  military  service,  and  not  be  exposed, 
perhaps,  in  future,  to  learn  as  wa  did,  by  losses  and  sacrifices.  As 
there  is  nothing  to  impress  the  young  man  more  with  his  great 
rights  and  privileges  than  the  ballot  there  is  nothing  like  occa- 
sional military  service  to  remind  him  of  his  duties. 

From  this  stand-point,  I  lay  before  you  the  following  general 
sketch  of  a  mUHia  organizationy  which^  on  a  pertnaMnt  practical 
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military  foroe--4n  case  of  war  a  nucleus  for  la^rger  forces  to  as- 

The  whole  militia  of  the  State  to  be  organized  by  judicial  dis- 
TBiOTS)  Bab-diyided  in  volunteer  and  reguUvr  mUUia.  The  regula- 
lationsy  armament^  uniform^  etc.y  eic.j  of  the  United  States^  to  form 
the  military  haeis. 

L    YOLUMTEER  IIILITIA. 

(a).  Voltmteer  militia  companies  may  foFm,  as  they  do  now,  in 
each  of  the  connties  of  one  of  the  seven  districts,  and  will,  on 
application,  be  furnished  with  colors,  arms  and  accoutrements  by 
the  State.    The  minimum  strength  of  rank  and  file  to  be  fifty. 

(J>).  As  soon  as  the  number  of  companies  in  one  district  reach 
the  standard  prescribed  by  regulation,  they  are  to  form  in  battalions 
and  regiments ;  one  company  of  cavalry  and  one  battery  of  artil- 
lery, i.  e.  two  pieces,  to  be  allowed  for  each  district  These  volun- 
teer companies  must  be  encouraged  by  the  local  and  State  authori- 
ties, and  means  taken  to  provide  them  with  the  best  arms  from 
the  quotas  due  the  State  for  her  militia,  with  ammunition  and  such 
other  requisites  useful  for  field  service.  The  companies  of  each 
district  ought  to  assemble  once  a  year,  in  the  fall  (during  county 
flairs),  alternately  at  one  of  the  county  seats  of  the  district,  for 
common  drill,  target  practice,  camp  and  muster. 

Offioebs. — The  officers  to  be  elected  by  their  respective  compa- 
nies, and  commissioned  by  the  Governor.  Field  and  staff-officers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate ; 
all  the  officers  hold  their  commissions  during  good  behavior,  and 
only  such  are  to  be  appointed  for  field  and  staff  who  were  active 
soldiers  of  the  late  war,  graduates  of  military  academies,  or  are 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  members  of  their  respective 
organizations. 

n.    THB  REGULAR  HILITIA. 

To  consist  of  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty. 

Biennial  returns,  with  statement  of  age,  of  all  such  men  to  be 
made  by  the  county  clerks  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State 
who  is  the  Inspector  General  of  militia,  es^  officio,  and  who,  in  his 
turn,  will  assign  them  to  their  respective  companies  in  the  county 
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and  district,  to  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  they  are  to  report 
Those  between  eighteen  and  thirty  to  form  the  Jirst  caU;  those 
between  thirty  and  forty ^  the  reserve.  Nonft  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  be  paid,  nnless  called  for  active  service. 
'r  This  system  wonld,  in  ordinary  times,  famish  a  military  contin- 
gent of  e&Ben  regiments  of  infantry^  one  battalion  of  artillery  (14 
pieces),  and  one  battalion  of  cavalry ,,BJid  would  enable  the  State 
on  short  notice  to  pat  in  the  field  the  same  number  of  rsgimente 
from  each  district,  with  one  fuU  battery  of  artillery,  and  one  bat- 
talion of  ca/oai/ry^  which  may  easily  be  formed  into  brigades  and 
divisions,  and  provided  with  general  and  staff-officers,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governor.  These  are  mere  oatlines,  bat  in  their 
fandamental  idea  will  meet  the  approval  of  many  thinking  sol- 
diers and  citizens. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  this  system  at  ODce  in  the  whole 
State.  If  the  militia  wonld  only  receive  some  encoaragement 
through  the  State  government,  and  wonld,  by  a  law,  be  pat  under 
the  control  of  the  military  State  authorities,  the  system  would 
accomplish  itself,  and  would  rapidly  spread  all  over  the  State. 

The  existing  companies  sustain  themselves ;  they  pay  for  their 
armories  and  furnish  their  uniform  at  their  own  expense.  The  en- 
rollment of  the  militia,  and  its  report  by  the  county  clerks  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State,  is  prescribed  by  a  law  of  the 
United  States ;  arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition,  and  even  camp 
utensils,  may  be  furnished  to  them  by  the  State  from  her  quotas 
($16,000  per  annum);  objections  on  account  of  expensiveness  can 
therefore  not  be  raised,  even  if  the  State  should  be  obliged  to  pay 
a  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  colors  or  premiums  to  the  most 
efficient  companies.  The  moral  and  physicial  influence  of  the 
healthy  and  manly  military  exercises  on  the  young  men  of  the 
country  ought  to  recompense  the  people  sufficiently  for  any  ex- 
pense of  this  kind. 

Inyalids. — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  numerous  ap- 
plications made  by  old  soldiers  and  invalids  (destitute  of  means) 
for  railroad  transportation,  and  would  recommend  arrangements 
with  railroad  companies  to  authorize  the  Adjutant  General  to  fur- 
nish such  transportation  (chargeable  to  the  State),  on  being  pro- 
nerly  satisfied  as  to  the  identity  and  worthiness  of  the  parties. 
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OBDNANOB  DBPABTMBNt. 

Enfield  rifle  mofikets  (cal.  67.7)  on  hand  from  last  return. .  2968 
iBsned,  daring  this  year  (with  accoutrements) 850 

Balance  on  hand  «• 2618 

The  state  of  the  rest  of  public  property  remains  unchanged 
since  last  report. 

The  accounts  of  the  State  with  the  United  States  Ordnance  De- 
partment have  not  been  settled,  and  after  a  consultation  and  with 
the  advice  of  oar  able  State  agent,  Ool.  H.  D.  Cook,  I  concluded 
to  delay  the  matter  for  a  period,  when  the  request  to  have  this 
matter  arranged  would  not  interfere  any  more  with  his  more  im- 
portant settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  State  against  the  tTnited 
States.  From  a  carefal  examination  of  the  facts,  I  am  inclined  to 
beliere  that — (the  whole  charge  against  the  State  being  the  result 
of  mistakes  arising  from  that  trying  period  of  the  war,  when  we 
had  to  guard  against  an  enemy  in  our  rear,  and  arms  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  loyal  citizens  at  home) — this  account  ought  to  be 
settled  by  an  act  of  Congress.  (General  Haynie's  report  accounts 
fully  for  this  overcharge  on  the  part  of  the  Ordnance  Department, 
and  it  is  only  owing  to  his  sudden  death  that  the  settlement  was 
delayed  so  long.)  The  amount  charged  against  the  State  is  $91,- 
660  27. 

SXPEN8B8  OF  THB  OFFIOB  FSOM  DBG.  Ist,  1869,  TO  I»0.  Ist,  1870. 

1.  For  salary  of  Adjutant  General $1500  00 

2.  '<        ^^      of  assisUnt  in  charge  of  State  arsenal. . .     779  96 

3.  "        **      of  messenger 249  98 

4.  '^      clerical  assistance 379  48 

5.  ^'      fuel,  gas,  printing,  postage,  stationery,  etc., etc.  •    279  81 

6.  *'      repairing  and  cleaning  arms 181  00 

7.  ]  <^      materials  and  labor  in  repairing  and  fitting  up, 

etc.,  the  arsenal 439  19 

Total $8809  48 
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TOTAL  AMOimT  OF  APPB0PBIA.TI0V8. 

(a).  For  Adjatant  General's  salary $1500  00 

(6).    "  "  «        600  00 

{e).    ^^    assistant  in  charge  of  the  arsenal 800  00 

{d).    "    messenger 850  00 

{e).    "    contingencies.. 1000  00 

Total • $4050  ©0 

Expense  No.  1  has  been  made  from  appropriation  (a). 

"  u  2  CC  C(  CC  <i  (^)^ 
«  CC  3  CC  CC  CC  .c  (^^ 
CC       CC   ^   CC        CC        CC        CC  f^\ 

**  "    6, 6  and  7  "  "  "  {e). 

Leaving  unexpended  the  sam  of  $240  57.  All  these  expenses 
are  covered  by  itemized  voachers,  of  which  one  copy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Anditor,  and  one  on  file  in  this  office. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  buildings  oocapied  are  in  per- 
fect order  and  repair,  and  that  the  latest  ornamental  improrements 
make  the  State  arsenal  a  point  of  attraction  for  many  Tisitors, 
special  satisfaction  being  generally  expressed  to  me  by  old  sol- 
diers with  the  method  of  preserving  their  records  and  trophies. 

The  pereonnd  of  the  office  daring  the  year  consisted  of  myself, 
Oaptain  E.  L.  Higgins,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  arsenal,  one 
watchman,  and  snch  additional  help  as  required  around  the  premi- 
ses. Oaptain  Higgins  has  ably  and  faithfully  assisted  me  in  the 
performance  of  my  duties,  which  occupied  our  combined  time  and 
attention  almost  during  the  whole  year,  a  fact  which  induces  me 
to  request  you  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  to  raise 
the  salaries  for  the  office  to  a  proportional  standard  with  those  of 
other  State  officials,  or  to  authorize  the  collection  of  fees  for  cer- 
tain documents,  as  commissions  and  certificates,  issued  by  this 
office. 

H.  DILGER, 

Adjutant  OenerdL 
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State  Housb  Comhibsionbbs'  OffioIi 
Sprmgfidd,  Deo.  13, 1870. 

To  His  Exobllbnot,  John  M.  Palmbb, 

Governor  of  IlUnoie  : 

Sib — ^The  State  Honse  OommissionerB  woald  reepectfolly  sub- 
mit the  following  report^  setting  forth  briefly  their  acts,  and  the 
expenditares  daring  the  corrent  year  ending  Noyember  80th, 
1870. 

In  pnrsoance  of  the  notice  issued,  as  stated  in  onr  last  report, 
inviting  "proposals"  to  set  the  "cnt  stone,"  and  for  the  brick 
masonry,  complete  from  the  then  present  walls  to  the  top  of  the 
basement  story,  (S5  feet;)  also,  for  the  "iron  beams"  for  the  prin- 
cipal floor — bids  were  received  for  catting  the  "cat  stone,"  and 
for  the  brick  work,  and  opened  January  20th,  1870,  as  follows : 

J.  A.  Henry  k  Co.,  ChioAgo,  HI. : 

Brick  in  the  wall,  per  M 11140 

Setting  out  stone,  per  cubic  foot 20 

Carter  Brothers,  Chicago : 

Brick  in  the  wall,  per  M $17  00 

Setting  out  stone •••.••;  ••• 50 

Mortimer  k  T^pan,  Ohicago  : 

Brick  in  the  waU • tie  00 

Setting  cat  stone • 50 

Oindele  Brothers,  Chicago : 

Brick  in  the waU •••..$18  25 

SettUig  cot  stona • «««,•••••       ^ 
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George  S.  Hebard,  Chicago  : 

Brick  inihe  wall $16  75 

Putting  brick  inihewall,  and  mortar,  etc. 85 

Setting  cut  stone S9 

W.  D.  Richardfion,  Springfield  : 

BrickinthewaU $1185 

Betting  cut  atone S9f 

Hall  &  Moore,  Chicago  : 

BrickinthewaU $1S  00 

Putting  brick  in  the  wall,  and  mortar,  eto ;..     8  00 

Setting  cut  stone , 85 

Perry,  Fairchilds  &  Sons,  Springfield  : 

Brick  deliyered  on  the  grounds • $8  50 

Itner  Brothers,  St  Louis,  Mo. : 

BrickinthewaU $18  6lr 

Brick  delivered  on  the  grounds 8  95 

Putting  brick  in  the  waU i6  57 

C.  R.  Harrison,  JacksonviUe  : 

Brick  deUvered  on  the  grounds ••.... $10  50 

Bichard  Ives  k  Co.,  JacksonviUe  : 

BrickinthewaU $15  50 

Setting  cut  stone ••         87^^ 

L.  P.  Sanger  k  Co.,  Joliet : 

BrickinthewaU $18  50 

Setting  out  stone 19f 

B.  D.  Lawrenoe,  Springfield  : 

BrickinthewaU $18  74 

Joseph  K  Moss,  Chicago  : 

BrickinthewaU > $12  65 

Setting  out  stone i8|^ 

Richard  Toung,  Springfield : 

BrickinthewaU $14  00 

Barnard  &  Gowen,  Chicago  : 

BrickinthewaU $18  00 

Setting  cut  stone • • ••.         88 

A.  Wallbaum  &  Co.,  Chicago  : 

Brick  in  the  wall,  with  cement $18  48 

«  «  «<         andlime 12  49 

Setting  cut  stone S5 

Wniiam  Sands  k  Co.,  Springfield : 

BrickinthewaU $15  75 

W.  C.  Deakman,  Chicago : 

BrickinthewaU $1«  00 

Setting  cut  stone 94 

Ho^ham  k  Fenn : 

BrickinthewaU $14  50 

Putting  brick  In  the  waU 8  00 
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Messrs.  J.  A.  Henry  &  C7o.  being  the  lowest  bidders,  the  eon- 
tract  was  awarded  to  them  on  their  bid. 

After  the  award  was  made  and  accepted,  Messrs.  J.  A.  Henry 
&  Oo.  assigned  their  interest  in  the  ^^proposal,"  and  the  award  to 
them,  to  Messrs.  Barnard  &  Gowen,  and  the  contract  was  entered 
into  with  Barnard  &  Qowen ;  the  work  to  commence  on  or  before 
Jane  1st,  1870,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1870. 

Eight  ^^roposals"  were  receiyed  to  furnish  the  ^4ron  beams" 
for  the  principal  floor,  and  were  opened  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1870— the  day  fixed  in  the  advertisement — and  were  as  follows : 

V.  Letz  k  Son,  Chicago : 

Compound  beams,  per  lb Bi  cents 

I  **       **        •....••••••.•..•••....••..••..••.••......7^    ** 

The  Phoenix  Iron  Go.,  Philadelphia: 

Gompound  beams..... «. 8   cents 

I  ••     6i    " 

Wrought  and  cast-irpn  connections. 6)    <* 

W.  D.  Richardson,  Springfield: 

Compoondbeams 8f  cents 

I  «« 6f    « 

Cast-iron  brackets... H    ** 

John  0.  Lamb,  Springfield : 

Cast-iron  brackets 42-5cents 

Hall,  mmbark  k  Co.,  Chicago: 

(Tompoond  beams,  complete 6f  cents 

I  ««  ««  58-5  " 

Cast-iron  brackets 4|    ** 

Thomas  Howard  k  Co.,  St  Louis  : 

Compound  beams,  complete. • '7.88  cents 

«*  "       in  pieces  with  riyets 6.58    •* 

I  " 6.85    " 

Cast-iron  brackets. H    " 

K.  8.  Bouton  k  Co.,  Chicago: 

Compound  beams,  complete , '71  cents 

«•  "       inpieces '7  1-5  ** 

I  "        68-16  « 

Cast-iron  brackets..... 4  " 

The  Keystone  Bridge  Co.,  Pittsburg: 

Compound  beams •••  10.45  " 

I             "    12  inch  and  under 6.45  «« 

I             •«    15  inch 6.95  « 

Cast-iron  brackets 4.95  " 
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The  award  was  made  to  Messre.  Hall,  Eimbark  &  Co.,  on  their 
'proposal,"  and  a  contract  entered  into  with  them  for  delivery  on 
the  new  State  Honse  grounds. 

Under  onr  arrangement  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
Penitentiary,  the  delivery  of  the  ^^cat  stone''  for  the  basement 
story  was  to  ^^commence  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  May,  1870, 
and  to  continue  in  such  quantities,  and  for  such  parts  of  the  build- 
ing as  might  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent,  as  would  enable 
the  contractor  for  setting  the  same,  to  proceed  without  delay,  and 
complete  the  work  by  the  first  of  December,  1870." 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  the  vaults,  and  the  diagrams 
and  fuU  size  working  details  for  the  cut  stone  of  the  outer  wall, 
were  furnished  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  in  proper  time, 
but  owing  to  the  small  Anmber  of  skilled  workmen  among  the 
convicts  in  the  Penitentiary  compared  with  the  magnitude  and 
quality  of  the  work,  and  the  great  amount  necessary  to  be  accom- 
plished during  the  year,  they  were  unable  to  deliver  the  stone 
with  sufficient  promptness,  and  there  was  some  delay  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  Since  the  first  of  September,  however, 
the  delivery  has  been  more  prompt,  and  there  has  been,  compara- 
tively, but  little  delay. 

Messrs.  Barnard  &  Gowen  commenced  work  under  their  con- 
tract earlier  than  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  have  prosecuted  the 
same  vigorously,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Oonmiissioners ; 
and  had  the  stone  been  delivered  in  proper  time,  they  could  have 
fulfilled  their  contract  within  the  time  specified  in  their  agreement 
with  the  State. 

The  necessity  of  having  thoroughly  seasoned  hard  wood  lum- 
ber, and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  induced  the  Board  to  make 
preparation  for  its  early  delivery.  And  that  they  might  be  pre- 
pared to  resume  the  work  early  in  the  spring  of  1871,  they  also 
deemed  it  advisable  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  brick  during 
the  coming  winter.  Unless  such  provision  was  made,  the  work 
could  not  be  resumed  earlier  than  the  first  of  June,  thus  losing 
two  months  of  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  laying  brick,  and 
for  that  length  of  time  delaying  the  whole  work. 

The  Commissioners,  therefore,  issued  a  ^^notice  to  contractors" 
on  the  SOth  of  July,  inviting  "proposals"  to  furnish  five  millions 
(5,000,000)  or  more  of  brick  for  use  during  the  year  1871.    Also, 
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for  the  hard  wood  lumber  required  for  the  finieh  of  the  new  Stete 
House. 

Bat  three  bids  were  received  for  brick,  which  were  opened  on 
the  81st  day  of  Angnsti  the  time  fixed  in  the  adyertis^ent,  and 
were  as  follows : 

Ferry  Fairohild  k  Sons,  Springfield : 

6,000,000  of  lMdck,deUTered,  ftt  per  M. t8  85 

J<^  H.  Miller,  Springfield: 

S/)00,000  of  brick,  deU^ered $8  60 

Barnard  &  Gowen,  Chicago: 

Allthe  brick  called  for $10  00 

A  contract  was  awarded  to  Messrs.*  Perry  Fairchild  &  Sons,  on 
their  bid  for  6,000,000—1,500,000  of  the  same  to  be  delivered  be 
tween  December  1, 1870,  and  March  1, 1871,  and  the  balance  as 
required  for  nse. 

John  H.  Miller  signifying  his  willingness  to  famish  the  amoont 
deisignated  in  his  bid  at  $8  85,  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  Messrs. 
Perry  Fairchild  &  Sons,  and  the  price  being  considered  a  reasona- 
ble one  for  the  qnality  of  brick  called  for  in  our  specifications ; 
and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  delay  of  the  work  for  the 
want  of  brick,  it  was  deemed^advisable  to  accept  his  proposition, 
and  a  contract  was  made  with  him  for  the  two  millions  (2,000,000) 
proposed,  at  $8  85  per  thonsand-^00,000  to  be  delivered  between 
December  1, 1870,  and  May  81, 1871,  and  the  balance  during  the 
year. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  ^^  proposals  "  received  under  the 
advertisement  of  July  SO,  for  the  hard  wood  lumber,  were  opened. 
Six  bids  were  received,  and  were  as  follows : 

Rinard  &  Sailor,  Fairfield,  lU: 

White  oak  lumber,  per  thousand $86  00 

Whiteaah        "  **         4 40  00 

Maple  <<  **        40  00 

James  S.  Reardon,  Curo: 

White  oak  lumber |65  00 

Whiteash     " 70  00 

Maple 10  00 

Black  wahint 75  00 

Butternut • 90  00 

Cherry. 90  00 

John  H.  Bording,  Carlyle: 

Blftck  walnut^  half  inch $30  00 

«        «       overhalfinch • 45  00 

Cherry • • 45  00 

60ft  maple 2S  00 
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Doning  &  Bro.,  Ohio: 

Whiteoak |4«Q9 

White  ash 60  00 

Maple 48  00 

John  W.  Smith,  Springfield: 

Whiteoak ftS  (0 

Black  walnat 40  00 

White  ash 4S  00 

Butternut »  fO 

Cheny • •••...••••....••••..    80  00 

Soft  maple .....^ SO  00 

George  Prescott,  Springfield: 

Whiteoak .' $45  00 

Or  whole  amount  of  different  Tarieties 00  01 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  John  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  on  bis  "pro- 
posal ;''  the  lumber  to  be  delivered  and  stacked  ap  on  the  new 
State  House  grounds  prior  to  May  25th,  1871. 

The  contracts  made  during  the  year  are  considered  favorable  to 
the  interests  of  the  State.  The  price  paid  to  the  Penitendarj 
Commissioners  for  labor  and  materiak  does  not  differ  materiallj 
from  the  estimates  made  by  our  architects,  or  tiiose  made  by  the 
architects  and  master  builder  employed  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  State  Library  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepresentatives  of  the  last  General  Assembly.  All  other  con- 
tracts for  labor  and  materials  are  at  prices  less,  in  some  cases  veiy 
much  less,  than  the  estimates. 

The  whole  amount  expended  on  the  new  State  House  to  the 
close  of  the  last  current  year,  Kovember  30th,1870,  is  eight  hun- 
dred and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  dollars  and  eight 
cents  ($806,203  08). 

The  expenditures  prior  to  December  1st,  1869,  and  heretofi>re 
reported,  amounts  to  fivis  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  doUars  and  ninety-five  cents  ($527,6S9  9S). 

The  vouchers  issued  since  our  last  report  amount  to  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars  and  thirteen  cents  ($277,548  13). 

A  full  statement  of  the  expenditures  during  the  current  year 
accompanies  this  report 

To  avoid  delay,  if  possible,  in  the  future  prosecution  of  the 
work  on  account  of  the  non-delivery  of  the  <^cut  stone"  as  required 
for  use,  and  also,  to  provide  employment  for  the  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary  during  the  coming  winter,  arrangements  were  per 
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fected  with  the  Penitentiary  OommiBaionera  in  August  last,  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  contract  with  Edwin  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Lemont,  for  all  the  stone  for  the  outer  wall  of  the  superstmc- 
ture— 50,000  cubic  feet  thereof  to  be  delivered  at  the  penitentiary 
by  the  first  of  October,  1870. 

Although  the  price  agreed  to  be  paid  to  Edwin  Walker,  Esq., 
is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  paid  to  Messrs.  Sanger  &  Steele  for 
the  stone  used  in  the  basement  story,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
cutting  is  largely  in  tavor  of  the  Lemont  stone— the  cost  of  cut- 
ting being  variously  estimated  by  practical  stone-cutters,  at  from 
ten  to  fifty  per  cent  less,  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
woTJLj  rendering  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  stone  and  cutting  less 
than  that  of  Sanger  &  Steele. 

By  reason  of  the  increased  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of 
the  General  Assembly,  there  is  an  urgent,  absolute  necessity  for 
the  early  completion  of  the  building.  Should  there  be  no  hind- 
rance hereafter,  from  a  want  of  material  or  otherwise,  with  timely 
and  liberal  appropriations,  the  structure  can,  in  the  judgment  of 
our  architects,  easily  be  prepared  for  occupancy  by  the  different 
departments  of  the  State  government,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the 
29th  General  Assembly. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  in  addition  to  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  former  appropriations  now  in  the  treasury,  we  would  ask 
for  an  appropriation  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($800,000,) 
for  the  years  1871  and  1872. 

Believing  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  early  completion  of  the  work,  we  would  suggest  and 
recommend  that  some  changes  be  made  in  the  law,  especially  that 
the  Oommissioners  be  authorized,  at  any  subsequent  letting,  to 
contract  for  the  entire  quantity  of  each  class  of  work  to  be  put 
under  contract ;  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  make  contracts  for 
labor  and  materials  requiring  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500,)  without  being  required  to  advertise  thirty 
days  for  "proposals,"  when,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  be  economy 
to  do  so,  or  when  greater  progress  can  be  made  in  the  work  with* 
out  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  State. 
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For  a  more  partioQlar  aooonnt  of  the  progress,  status,  and  qual- 
ity of  the  work,  we  would  rospeotfiillj  refer  yoa  to  the  report  of 
our  architects,  Messrs.  Ck>chraDe  &  Piquenard,  a  copy  of  which 

will  be  found  herewith. 

JACOB  BUNN, 
JAMES  0.  EOBIKSON, 
JAMES  H.  BEVEEIDGE. 
Cbm/mdisioners. 
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A  JSlatemmt  qf  the  Haopmditwrea  for  the  currmt  yeoTf  ending 
November  ZO^  1870. 


Jan.  4, 1870 


To  whom  issaed. 


Jacob  Bunn.  ........... 

J.  0.  Robinson. 

J.  H.  Beveridgo 

W.D.  Clark 

David  Doe 

James  H.  Beveridge  .  •  • . 

Richards  Ae  Weber 

Jacob  Bunn « •  • . 

J.  C.  Robinson 

J>H.  Beveridge. 

do  

W.D.Clark 

David  Doe..... 

Chicago  Bepablican  Co. . 
Chicago  Evening  Post. . . 

J.A.  Hough 

Journal  Ca 

Illinois  State  Register. . . 

J.  H.  Beveridge.. 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

do  

W.  D.Clark. 

David  Doe 

LH.  Voorbis 

J.  H.  Beveridge. 

Jacob  Bunn. 

J.  C.  Robinson. 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

do  

W.D.Clark 

David  Doe 

P.  W.Harts. 

Newton  Bateman 

Charles  Usher..... 

Gehhnan  &  Tainter 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

A.  J.  Babcock 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson.... 

J.  H.  Beveridge. 

W.D.Clark 

David  Doe.... 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

Gehlman  &  Tainter. ..... 

Cochrane  k  Piquenard. . . 
R.  W.  McLaughry  k  Co.. 

do  •  •  •  • 

Geo.  W.  Perkins 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson , 

J.H.  Beveridge. 


Per  diem. 


On  what  acoount 


Services  as  ass't  sup't. . , 

**        porter , 

••        secretary 

Printing  specificates,  eto 
Per  diem 


"        as  secretary  . . 
«        as  ass't  snp't. . 

<<        as  porter 

Advertising  notice 


Matting,  etc.,  for  office  . . 
Adv'g  notice,  print*g,  etc. 


Office  ex.,  ex.  chug's,  etc. . 
Per  diem. 


Services  as  secretaiy* . 

«<        ass't  sup't . . . 

**        porter 

¥bo,  iron  beams-^spe^s 
Ex.  ch*g8  k  office  ex^. . 
Per  dSem ,' > 


Services  as  secretaiy. . 

«<  ass't  sup't. 

«*  porter .... 

Stationery 

Office  rent........... 

D*ftg  board,  etc,  for  offi'e 

Drawers  for  plans 

Trav'ng  and  office  exp's 
Plumbing  in  office. . . . 
Per  cUem 


Services  as  ass't  sup*t. . 

•«  porter..... 

*<  secretaiy.  •  • 

Repairs  in  office. ..... 

Commission,  etc. . . . . . 

Market  street  railroad. . 
Circular  railroad  track. 

Stone,  eto ..• 

Per  diem 


No.  of 
vouch- 
ers. 


415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
428 
424 
426 
426 
427 
428 
429 
480 
481 
482 
488 
484 
48S 
486 
487 
488 
489 
440 
441 
442 
448 
444 
446 
446 
447 
448 
449 
460 
461 
452 
458 
464 
466 
466 
467 
468 
469 
460 
461 
462 
468 
464 
466 
466 
467 


Amount* 


$186  00 
186  00 
186  00 
260  00 

67  60 
186  00 

14  60 
180  00 
180  00 
180  00 
180  00 
250  00 

66  00 
216  76 
202  50 

68  66 
94  00 
62  60 
86  40 

120  00 
120  00 
120  60 
120  00 
250  00 
60  00 

66  40 
14  61 

186  00 
186  00 
186  00 
186  00 
260  00 

67  60 
26  26 

150  00 

89  46 

116  62 

84  72 

76  18 

130  00 

180  00 

180  00 

250  00 

66  00 

180  00 

6  78 

2,000  00 

500  00 

500  00 

17,526  82 

180  00 

180  00 

180  oa 
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StaUmsfU—Oon^nued. 


1870. 
June      8 


11 
July      1 


16 
Aug.      1 


11 
Sept      1 


10 

14 

Oct       1 


To  whom  issued. 


W.D.Clark 

David  Doe 

J.  H.  Beverldge 

do 

Barnard  &  Gowen. . . . . . 

do  

Cochrane  &  Piquenard. . 

George  W.  Perkins 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson 

James  H.  Beveridge. . . . 

W.D.Clark 

David  Doe 

J.  H.  Beveridge    ...... 

Barnard  &  Gowen 

Newton  Bateman. .  . . .  • 
George  W.  Perkins.. . . . 
Illinois  State  Register. . 
Hopping  &  Ridgely  . .  •  • 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson 

James  H.  Beveridge. . . . 

do 

W.D.Clark 

David  Doe 

Willie  OUrk 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

George  W.  Perkins. . . . 
Barnard  &  Gowen. .  •  • . . 

do 

Cochrane  k  Piauenard  . 
George  W .  Perldns  . , . . 

Jacob  Bunn. ..' 

J.  C.  Robinson 

James  H.  Beveridge.   • . 

do 

W.D.Clark 

WUlie  Clark 

David  Doe 

J.  8.  Bradford 

George  W.  Perkins.. . . . 
James  H.  Beveridge. . . . 

Barnard  &  Gowen, 

Cochrane  k  Piquenard. . 
R.  M.  Robinson  ...... 

Barnard  k  GoWen 

George  W.  Perkins  . . . . 

David  Doe  ..w 

Jacob  Bunn • 

J.  C.  Robioson 

J.  H,  Beveridge 

do  

W.D.Clark 

Willie  CUrk., 

James '  H.  Beveridge .  •  •  • 
George  W.  Perkins. . . . . 
H.P08t 


On  what  account 


Services  ass't  sup^t , 

"        porter , 

"        secretary .,,, 

Office  expenses,  etc 

Materials  and  labor 

Labor 

Commissions 

Warden — cut  stone 

Per  diem 

« 

Services  ass't  sup't 

"        porter 

"        secretary , 

Materials  and  labor. ....... 

Office  rent 

Warden— cut  stone 

PriDting  specifications 

Stakes 

Per  diem 

(i 

"... 

"        secretary, 

Services  ass^  sup't 

"        porter 

"        meas.  stone,  etc... 

Office  expenses , . 

Warden — cut  stone  ........ 

Labor  and  materials 

Commissions 

Warden— cut  stone.. ...... 

Per  diem, 

(I 

«c 

"       secretaiy 

Services  ass't  Bup*t 

**        meas.  stone,  etc. . . 

"        porter 

Stationery 

Warden — cut  stone.. 

Office  and  traveling  expenses 

Labor  and  material. 

Architects 

Service  on  grounds.  ........ 

Labor  and  material 

Warden— cut  stone 

Services  porter. 

Per  diem 

« 

t< 

"        secretary 

Services  ass't  sup't 

«<       meas.  stone,  etc... 

Office  ^cpenses 

Warden— cut  stone , 

Drain  pipe ...••••... 


No.  of 
vouch- 
ers. 


468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
478 
474 
476 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
486 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
191 
492 
498 
494 
496 
496 
497 
498 
499 
600 
601 
602 
608 
604 
606 
606 
607 
608 
609 
610 
611 
612 
618 
614 
616 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
621 
622 
628 
624 


Amoont 


$260  00 

66  00 

180  00 

16  99 

9,678  28 

781  71 

799  67 

9,106  64 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

260  00 

66  00 
180  00 

9,884  40 

150  00 

11,096  00 

85  00 

6  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

250  00 

65  00 
270  00 

20  64 

16,062  08 

7,468  86 

788  40 

1,081  22 

10,810  65 

185  00 

186  00 

185  00 

186  OO 
260  00 

90  00 

67  50 
12  25 

18,245  00 

27  47 

10,990  7k 

861  00 

160  00 

4,716  46 

1<,4S2  05 

66  00 
180  00 
180  00 
180  00 
180  00 
250  00 

90  00 

15  19 

18,117  92 

9  80 
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1870. 
Oct      1 


8 

18 

21 

81 

Not.     1 


16 
80 


To  whom  iasued. 


Barnard  &  Gowen. • . . . . . 
Newton  Bateman.  •••.... 

Journal  Co 

Chicago  Erening  Post. . . 
Chicago  Republican  Co. . 

Charles  Brodie 

Cochrane  &  Piquenard. . . 

H.  S.  Lelaod&Co 

Barnard  &  Gowen 

do  

Geo.  W.  Perkins 

do  

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  ('.  Robinson 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

do  

W.D.Clark 

David  Doe 

Willie  Clark •.. 

J.  H.  Beyeridge 

Charles  Brodie     

Barnard  &  Gowan 

do  

Cochrane  k  Piquenard. . . 

George  W.  Perkins 

Alex.  Pender. 

Barnard  &  Crowen 

Jacob  Bunn 

J.  C.  Robinson 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

do  

W.D.  Chirk 

David  Doe 

Willie  Clark 

Charles  Brodie  ........ 

Illinois  Sute  Register. . . 

A.  J.  Babcock 

J.  H.  Beveridge 

Barnard  &  Gowen 

George  W.  Perkins 

John  H.  Miller 

JohnW.  Smith 

Barnard  &  Gowen 

Cochrane  &  Piquenard. . . 


On  what  account 


Labor  and  inaterial. ....... 

Office  rent , 

Blank  Books .\ 

Advertising 

ii 

Receiving  stone  at  penitent'ry 

Architects 

Office  rent  1868  and  *89 

Labor  and  materials 

ti  i( 

Warden— cut  stone 

t»  t< 

Per  diem 

« 

"        secretary  . . . . , 

Services  ass't  sup*t 

"        porter 

"        meas.  stone,  etc 

Office  expenses,  etc, 

Services  receiving  stone,  etc. 
Labor  and  materials 

Architects. 

Warden— cut  stone 

Labor  on  grounds. 

Labor  and  materials.....  ... 

Per  diem , 

4( 
(t 

"       eecretaiy  \ 

Services  ass't  supt , , 

"        porter 

"       meas.  stone,  etc. . . . 

"        receiving  stone 

**        adverting  &  print'g. 

"        repairs,  plumbing. . . 

Office  expenses. .». , 

Labor  and  materials 

Warden — labor  and  materials 

Brick  delivered 

Lumber... 

Labor  and  materials , 

Architects 


No.  of 
vouch- 
ers. 


S26 
626 
627 
528 
629 
680 
681 
682 
688 
684 
686 
686 
687 
688 
689 
640 
641 
642 
648 
544 
646 
646 
647 
648 
649 
660 
661 
662 
668 
664 
566 
666 
667 
568 
669 
660 
661 
662 
668 
664 
666 
666 
667 
668 


Amount 


,645  28 
160  00 

40  60 
166  00 
182  00 
224  00 
998  60 

,640  00 

,780  48 

,978  00 

,840  00 

,660  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

260  00 

66  00 

90  00 

16  66 
182  00 
847  20 

,698  50 

909  45 

,986  00 

60  00 

,978  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

180  00 

260  00 

66  00 

90  0# 

182  00 

41  60 
6  98 

17  26 
847  80 

,881  62 
912  42 
468  77 

,266  06 
941  68 


8 


12 


10 


1277,648  18 
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REPORT  OF  ARCHITECT. 


OmcE  or  THE  Architxcts  and  Supsrdctindxxts  of  thi 
Illinois  Nkw  Stats  Hottse, 

Sprinopdeld,  Jhoember  ls£,  1870. 

To  the  State  House  Commissioners : 

Gbntlemsn — Agreeable  to  instmctioDs,  jonr  architects  herewith 
submit  a  report  of  the  present  condition  of  the  w(Mrk  connected 
with  the  new  State  Hoose,  of  the  work  which  has  been  performed 
during  the  years  A.  D.  1869-70,  to  December  let,  together  with 
the  estimated  cost  to  complete  the  different  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, and  recommendations  for  the  fatore. 

The  report  of  December  21st,  A.  D.  1868,  gave  a  general  his- 
tory of  the  work  from  its  commencement.  The  foondations  were 
then  nearly  completed,  with  an  expenditure  of  $316,359.66  on  the 
work. 

The  law  passed  by  the  26th  General  Assembly  to  amend  the 
law  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  the  new  State  House,  authorized 
you  to  have  prepared  a  full,  complete  and  explicit  set  of  plans 
and  specifications,  and  detailed  estimates  for  the  proposed  struc- 
ture, and  that  the  same  should  be  presented  to  the  committees  on 
Public  Buildings  and  State  Library  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  for  their  inspection  and  approval,  and  that  aU 
material  and  labor,  in  connection  with  the  building,  should  be  pn>- 
cured  from  the  penitentiary,  that  could  be  furnished  by  that  insti- 
tution, and  that  the  price  to  be  paid  should  be  that  estimated  by 
the  State  House  Architect,  and  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
Commissioners. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions  we  prepared  the  said  plans, 
and  delivered  them  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1869.  The 
committee  met  on  the  same  day,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at  the 
penitentiary  in  Joliet,  on  the  28th  inst.,  having  taken  no  action  in 
reference  to  the  plans  and  estimates.    At  this  meeting  a  sut>-com- 
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mittee  was  appointed  to  inepect  all  the  plans,  specifications  and 
detailed  estimates,  and  who  should  call  to  their  aid  two  distin- 
gnished  and  skiUfnl  architects  and  one  master  bnilder. 

On  the  29th  day  of  April,  A.  Bauer  and  A.  Garter  were  se- 
lected as  the  architects,  and  W.  0.  Deakman,  master  builder,  to 
inspect  the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  bj  us. 

On  the  29th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1869,  these  gentiemen  presen- 
ted their  report  to  the  sub-committee,  together  with  cu'efully  pre- 
pared estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  entire  structure,  amounting  to 
$2,737,940.86.  Our  estimate  for  the  same  was  $2,660,886.00, 
making  an  excess  over  our  estimate  of  $87,066.86. 

By  the  authority  given  by  the  joint  committee,  at  their  meet- 
ing on  the  28th  day  of  April,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed  to  com- 
plete the  foundation  walls. 

On  the  26th  day  of  Angost,  A.  D.  1869,  the  said  joint  commit- 
tee again  met  in  Springfield,  and  received  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee, at  which  time  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  viz: 

Whirsas  it  appears,  to  the  satisfiiction  of  this  committee,  that  the  new  State  House, 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  submitted  by  the  State  House 
Commissioners,  with  the  necessary  changes  recommended  bj  the  revising  architects 
and  master  builder,  can  be  completed  for  |8,000,000,  exclusiye  of  the  amount  already 
expended  on  the  foundations,  and  that  the  building,  when  completed,  will  be  a  beauti- 
ful, conyenient  and  permanent  structure,  worthy  of  the  State;  therefore. 

Reached^  That  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  new  State  House,  submitted  to  this 
committee  by  the  State  House  Commissioners,  including  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
revising  architects,  and  master  builder,  in  their  report  to  the  sub-committee,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  tend  to  render  the  building,  when  completed,  safe,  harmonious,  and  so 
near  fire-proof  as  possible,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  approved.  And  the  said  State 
House  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  construction  of  said  State 
House,  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

The  diagrams  for  the  cut  stone  work  of  the  basement  story  of 
the  building  were  prepared  and  delivered  to  the  penitentiary 
according  to  law,  and  the  price  fixed  upon  by  the  architects  and 
accepted  and  approved  by  both  the  Penitentiary  and  State  House 
Oommissioners — the  Penitontiu-y  Commissioners  agreeing  to  cut 
and  deliver  all  the  stone  for  the  exterior  walls  of  the  basement 
story  by  the  let  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1870.  We  would  state 
that  the  price  fixed  upon  was  one  that  we  considered  reasonable, 
and  that  two  or  three  different  responsible  parties  offiMred  to  take 
the  contract  for  the  price  fixed  upon.  We  hare  no  doubt,  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  that  had  we  power  to  let  the 
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contract  bj  competition,  we  conld  have  Bared  to  the  State  Hoobs 
Fond  from  $10,000  to  $20,000;  bat  as  we  had  no  power  toaA 
competition,  onr  only  way  was  to  allow,  for  catting,  snch  sum  ai 
in  oar  judgment  was  equitable. 

The  law  authorizing  the  penitentiary  to  do  such  work  as  they 
could  furnish,  doubtless  had  more  particular  reference  to  ^ 
stone ;  thus  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  to  procure 
stone  from  that  locality.  The  question  as  to  the  kind  of  stone  to 
be  used  in  so  important  a  structure,  is  one  of  exceeding  gravity, 
as  the  permanency  of  the  building  depends  almost  wholly  apon  it 

In  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  and  the  public  that  the  stone  known 
as  the  Joliet  and  Lemont  stone,  selected  near  the  penitentiary, 
would  be  suitable  for  so  important  an  edifice,  specimens  from  San- 
ger and  Steele's  and  £.  Walker's  quarries  were  submitted  to  the 
well  known  chemist,  Dr.  J.  V.  Z.  Blaney,  of  Chicago,  for  analysis, 
who  reports  as  follows  : 

CmcAOO,  October  2'7M»  1S69. 
J.  0.  OooHRijni,  Esq., 

Architect  of  New  Ulinou  State  Souse: 
Sn — ^This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  •xamined  a  specimen  of  stone  submitted  to  me  bf 
you,  said  to  haye  been  taken  from  the  quarry  of  Messrs.  Sanger  &  Steele,  and  find  ti» 
same  to  be  composed  as  follows : 

P«r«^ 

Lime ^ •...•     SS.9II 

Magnesia.,., 22.5dl 

Silicic  acid * 7.9Si 

Soda 6.8^ 

Alumina  and  iron  (as  protoxide) •  •  • . .  3.89i 

Carbonic  acid. S1.1I4 

Hydrometric  moisture. •  •  L.6S9 

Water  of  constitution ^ 1.9a 

Total lOa 

The  above  seyeral  ingredients,  by  theory,  exist  in  the  stone  as  follows: 

Carbonate  of  lime 4i.t9l 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. t5. 

The  rest  of  the  constituente,  by  theory,  exist  as  in  the  first  statement,  with  the  exee^ 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  combined  with  lime  and  magnesia,  to  form  carbooatai^ 
and  of  soda,  which  is  combined  with  alumina,  forming  alumina  of  soda,  and  with  silide 
acid,  forming  silicate  of  soda.  The  protoxide  of  iron  is  probably  combined  wHh  miBdo 
acid,  forming  silicate  of  ih>n.  These  several  compounds  of  alumina,  silicic  acid,  aoda 
and  iron,  forms  the  cement  which  binds  the  particles  of  lime  and  magnesia  togetbo^ 
and  enable  them  to  resist  atmospheric  influences. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JAS.  V.  Z.  BLANET, 
JPro/e$9ar  of  Cfhemittiy  in  JRuth  Medical  CoUege^  and  AnaiyOeal  €%emitl. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED   AT  THE  RECENT  SPECIAL  SESSION   OF  THE  ILLINOIS 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  TO  INVESTIOATE  THE  DISCI- 
PLINE, KANAGEMENT,  AND  FINANCIAL 
CONDITION  OF  THE 

ILLmOIS  SOLDIEES'  OEPHMS^  HOME. 


PILBP  IN  BXlSCUnVB  OFPIOB  AUG.  34,  1871. 


To  HiB  ExOBLLEHOYy  JOHN  M.  PaLIOBB, 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  lUmois: 
Deab  Sib  : — The  committee  appointed  by  the  lilioois  Legisla- 
ture at  its  recent  special  seseion,  to  inrestigate  the  management, 
discipline  and  financial  condition  of  the  Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  submit  to  yon  this,  their  report,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  under  which  they  were  appointed: 

On  the  Qth  day  ei  last  Jnly,  the  committee  met  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  in  the  dty  of  Springfield,  and  organized  by  electing 
James  Shaw,  Chairman,  and  Yolney  HidLOZ,  Esq.,  Secretary  and 
short-hand  reporter.  Dnring  the  day  they  arranged  a  programme 
and  made  a  beginning  of  the  inyestigation.  Owing  to  certain 
business  engagements  of  the  members,  iJie  committee  then  ad- 
journed. On  the  35th  day  of  the  same  month  they  again  met  in 
Springfield,  porsuant  to  adjournment.  The  committee  found  the 
books,  papers  and  accounts  of  the  Home  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bev.  Fred.  H«  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Oharitiee. 
They  at  once  notified  him,  by  an  informal  summons,  to  lay  before 
them  all  the  papers,  books,  vonchers  and  accounts  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  his  possession ;  and  to  remain  in  attendance  as  a  witness 
dnring  the  session  of  the  committee. 

An  examination  of  the  deficiencies  and  indebtedness  of  the 
Trustees  was  then  commenced.    The  Touchers  sent  in  by  each 
creditor  were  carefully  examined  and  compared  with  the  stubs  in 
Vol.  1—774 
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the  order  books^when  orders  had  been  iseued.  When  partial  pay- 
ments had  been  made,  the  bank  checke  on  which  the  money  had 
been  dra¥m,  issued  by  the  Treasurer,  were  compared  with  endorse- 
ments of  these  partial  payments.  These  items  were  then  compared 
with  the  ledger  account  recently  made  up  by  the  present  Treasurer. 
This  examination  did  not  end  with  the  unpaid  bills  or  claims  of 
the  creditor,  but  was  carried  back  to  the  beginning  of  his  dealings 
with  the  home.  He  was  credited  with  all  Touchers  or  bills  ren- 
dered, and  charged  with  all  payments  received,  and  the  balance 
thus  ascertained  compared  with  his  present  claim.  If  found  cor- 
rect the  claim  was  checked  on  a  tabulated  statement  kept  for  that 
purpose.  If  incorrect  or  in  any  way  needing  explanation,  it  was 
so  marked,  and  afterwards  corrected,  after  the  sworn  testimony 
was  taken.  The  committee  also  examined  under  oath  each  credi- 
tor, when  such  creditor  could  be  reached,  as  to  the  names  of  the 
original  and  present  claimants,  the  services  or  other  considerations 
upon  which  said  claims  are  based,  and  the  amounts  of  such  claims, 
after  all  jnst  credits  and  deductions  were  made.  Herewith  we 
present  tabulated  lists  of  the  same,  showing  the  above  facts,  with 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to  the  validity  thereof.  ^^  Exhib- 
it A"  is  a  list  of  claims  due  December  Ist,  1870,  on  which  orders 
have  been  issued.  It  amounts,  after  deducting  partml  payments 
on  orders,  to  $46,677  94.  Exhibit  ''B"  is  a  list  of  indebtedness 
on  account  of  pay-rolls  and  accounts  not  covered  by  orders.  It 
foots  up  $1S,268  86.  Exhibit  ^"  shows  the  current  expenses  or 
indebtedness  for  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February 
last  This  statement  amounts  to  $20,600  92.  Exhibit  ''D" 
shows  interest  computed  upon  the  claims  prior  to  December  1st, 
1870,  after  six^  days  from  the  maturity  of  each  monthly  biU,  up 
to  January  Ist,  1872.  Exhibit  ^'E^'  shows  interest  computed  in 
the  same  way  as  claims  mentioned  in  Exhibit  'K3."  These  two 
exhibits  aggregate  something  over  $8,000. 

The  exhibits  submitted  herewith  show  that  during  the  year 
1870  the  institution  incurred  the  following  obligations,  to-wit : 

Orders  on  Treasurer $109,899  96 

Payrolls 18,964  54 

Bills 6,808  01 

Total $130,666  61 

A  part  of  this  indebtedness  was  on  account  of  expenses  of  the 
preceding  year,  1868  ;  a  part  on  account  of  repaid  loans ;  and  a 
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part  on  aooonnt  of  neoeeBary  improvementB  in  the  bnfldings  and 
groonds,  pnrdxaaaB  of  live  stock,  etc.,  which  may  be  approximate- 
ly stated  as  follows,  to-wit : 

Orders  issaed  on  account  of  ozpenseB  of  1869 $18,14i  46 

Bills  of  1869,  paid  by  Dr.  Roe 6,589  87 

Loans  repaid 18,600  00 

Improvements  aaid  rej^aire 12,185  22 

Live  stock 1,879  00 

Total $61,249  65 

By  dedocting  this  amonut  from  the  total  obligations,  as  stated 

above,  the  current  expenses  of  1870  may  be  aso^rtained  nearly 

enough  for  practical  purposes,  thus : 

Obligations  ineorred  in  1870 |180,656  51 

Deduct 61,244  65 

Current  expenses |79,406  96 

Appropriation 45,000  00 

Deficiency  on  current  expense  account $84,406  96 

The  claims  presented  and  proved  agreed  substantially  with  the 
statement  of  indebtedness  laid  before  the  adjourned  session  of  the 
Oeneral  Assembly.  Some  errors  were  corrected  and  credits  were 
given  for  payments  included  in  prerious  or  existing  orders.  A 
number  of  claims  not  included  in  the  Trustees'  list  of  defidenoies 
were  proved  and  added  to  it,  and  a  few  others  of  like  nature  may 
still  exist.  The  debts  enumerated  in  these  lists  are  honest  and 
iiair  claims  against  the  institution,  and  should  be  paid  in  full,  with 
interest  according  to  commercial  usage.  The  committee  have  dis^ 
regarded  the  Treasurer's  endorsement,  made  on  the  back  of  most 
of  the  outstanding  orders,  for  the  payment  of  interest  after  cer* 
tain  specified  dates,  and  in  lieu  thereof  propose  that  interest  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  ceut.  shall  be  paid  on  all  claims,  whether  orders  or 
open  accounts,  after  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  liability.  This  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  creditors, 
and  will  be  treating  them  all  alike.  Our  tables  of  interest,  com- 
puted, are  made  upon  this  basis,  calculating  interest  up  to  the  first 
day  of  next  Januuy.  In  case  payments  are  made  at  any  other 
time,  interest  should  be  computed  only  up  to  the  time  of  sueh  pay- 
ments. In  equity  and  fair  dealing  all  these  claims,  together  with 
interest  as  above  suggested,  should  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  these  lists  are  included  the  expenditures  made  in  the  support, 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  soldiers'  orphans,  and  for  the 
ordinary  and  current  expenses  of  the  Orphans'  Home  for  the 
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months  of  December,  Jannary  and  Febraary  last  YondiMn  are 
on  file  for  expenditures  made  on  this  account,  and  a  careful  ledger 
balance  of  the  same  is  kept  bj  the  present  bookkeeper. 

The  appropriation  to  pay  deficiencies  for  these  months  would 
seem  to  authorize  the  payment  of  this  money  as  soon  as  the  claims 
were  audited  by  this  committee.  We  recommend  that  this  be 
done  at  once  if  consistent  with  the  law  making  the  appropria- 
tion. 

Much  time  was  spent  during  the  investigation  into  certain 
alleged  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  of  OoL  John  M.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Snyder  was  connected  with  the  Home  from  its  commencement, 
being  at  first  financial  agent,  and  for  a  long  time  holding  the  offi- 
ces of  Trustee  and  Secretary.  As  financiBl  agent  he  received  and 
paid  out  over  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  during  the  years  1868 
and  1869. 

He  gave  no  bond  in  all  hi£  financial  relations  with  the  Home ; 
and  kept  no  regular  book  accounts  of  moneys  received  or  paid  out 
The  amounts  drawn  by  him  were  charged  in  aggregate  or  lump- 
ing sums  upon  the  books  of  the  treasurer ;  and  the  amounts  paid 
out  by  him  were  presented  in  occasional  statements  to  the  Trus- 
tees, made  out  on  loose  or  detached  sheets  of  paper.  The  great 
mistake  made  in  the  statement  of  deficiencies  and  indebtedness  of 
the  institution  to  the  winter  session  of  the  present  General  Assem- 
bly, led  to  more  thorough  investigation  into  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Home  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  the  Trustees  and 
others  interested  in  the  success  of  the  institution.  Mr.  Wines,  in 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Public  Obarities,  assisted  by  several  clerks, 
spent  about  a  month  in  a  laborious  examination  into  its  affairs  and 
financial  condition.  During  this  examination,  deficiencies  and  dis- 
crepancies, amounting  to  two  thousand  dollars  in  round  numbers, 
were  discovered  in  Mr.  Snyder's  accounts. 

Thirteen  vouchers,  claimed  to  have  been  paid  by  him  on  his 
Statements  to  the  Trustees,  were  found  to  be  duplicate  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  duplicates  were  unreceipted  bills  charged  as  paid, 
and  put  in  with  tlie  receipted  bilk,  on  which  payments  had  been 
made.  Nine  or  ten  vouchers  and  accounts,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
were  Mr.  Snyder's  private  bills,  charged  as  purchases  for  the 
Home,  and  paid  out  of  its  appropriations.  One  item  of  over  three 
hundred  dollars  is  a  charge  upon  Treasurer  King's  book  of  money 
collected  by  him  for  the  Home,  for  which  no  account  is  rendered. 
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OoL  Snyder  was  examined  as  to  these  disorepandes.  He 
showed  the  payment  of  about  nine  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  not 
shown  upon  the  pay  statements,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  his 
accounts.  He  asked  to  pass  other  discrepancies,  promising  to  ex- 
]dain  them  before  the  committee  adjourned.  He  Uiought  he  could 
ahow  other  small  payments  not  charged  upon  his  pay  statements. 
After  this  statement,  most  of  the  business  men  in  whose  accounts 
discrepancies  existed  between  Mr.  Snyder  and  the  Home,  were 
examined  under  oath,  and  their  books  compared  witn  the  vouchers 
and  bills  rendered. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  committee,  after  this  branch  of 
the  examination  was  closed,  was  that  a  sum  a  little  exceeding  one 
thousand  and  fifty  dollars  was  yet  unexplained,  and  appeared  to 
be  due  from  him  on  this  discrepancy  list.  He  was  given  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubtful  claims  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  The  com- 
mittee gave  OoL  Snyder  every  facility,  and  urged  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  explaining  these  discrepancies.  He  stated  that  mis- 
takes and  errors  had  occurred,  but  that  no  intentional  misappro- 
priation of  money  had  ever  been  made  by  him  in  his  dealings 
with  the  institution.  The  accounts  were  so  loosely  kept,  that  it  is 
but  charitable  to  suppose  that  many  mistakes  did  occur  from  this 
negligent  and  almost  criminal  manner  of  conducting  a  large  busi- 
ness. And  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  mistakes  occurred  against 
Mr.  Snyder,  as  well  as  in  his  favor,  otherwise  strong  presumptions 
of  criminality  on  his  part  would  exist. 

No  account  seems  to  have  been  rendered  for  an  item  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  said  to  have  been  paid  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Wood,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Snyder's  receipt  seems  to  be  held  by  him.  This  was 
money  collected  for  the  Home  while  Mr.  Wood  was  acting  as 
county  or  township  agent  for  the  collection  of  Home  funds.  In 
the  item  of  six  thousand  dollars  paid  to  Ool.  Snyder  in  a  certain 
six  thousand  dollar  loan  negotiated  from  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Springfield,  about  the  month  of  February,  A.  D.  1870,  and  also 
in  the  item  of  two  thousand  dollars  paid  to  him  in  another  loan 
negotiated  from  the  Home  Bank  in  Bloomington,  about  the  month 
of  December,  A.D.  1869,  discrepancies  or  fiailures  to  account  for 
all  the  money  exist.  The  books  and  papers  of  the  Home  show 
that  two  thousand  dollars  of  these  loans  was  paid  to  Treasurer 
£oe,  and  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  ($1,248  S5)  was  paid  out  on  orders.    The  bal- 
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ance,  being  serenteen  htmdred  and  flfty^one  dolhra  and  Boreotj- 
five  cents  ($1,761  75)  is  nnaecoanted  for,  except  his  general  state- 
inent,  that  it  mnst  in  some  now  forgotten  manner  hare  been  paid 
out  and  no  accoant  of  snch  payment  kept 

Adding  all  these  together  would  make  the  sam  of  twenty-eight 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents  ($2,877  30), 
which  now  stands  chargeable  as  a  deficiency  against  Mr.  Snyder. 
How  much  of  this  sum  is  chargeable  to  errors  and  mistakes,  and 
how  much  of  it  is  a  real  existing  deficiency,  can  never  be  known 
with  certainty.  Until  farther  explained,  this  seems  to  be  owing 
the  State  by  Ool.  Snyder ;  and  we  recommend  and  urge  that  yon 
immediately  take  such  steps  to  collect  or  secure  any  amount  ao 
due  and  owing,  in  such  manner  as  you  may  deem  best  OoL 
Snyder  has  a  bill  of  hit  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixt  j- 
five  cents  against  the  State  for  services  as  Secretary  from  the  first 
day  of  last  December.  This  should  not  be  paid  to  him  until  the 
matter  of  differences  between  .him  and  the  State  are  finally  ad- 
justed. The  committee  are  satisfied  that  at  least  a  portion  of  these 
mistakes  are  accidental ;  and  they  may  all  be  so,  traceable  to  a 
very  loose  manner  of  doing  business. 

Indeed,  to  this  cause  may  be  traced  many  of  the  dijficolties  re- 
cently encompassing  the  Home. 

Financial  and  executive  ability  have  been  largely  wanting  in  the 
administration  of  its  past  affairs.  Nothing  could  have  been  sim- 
pler than  to  keep  a  correct  statement  of  the  vouchers  or  bills  of 
the  creditors ;  the  orders  issued  and  the  payments  made.  These 
would  have  shown  at  a  glance  the  indebtedness  of  the  institution 
at  any  given  time.  No  perfect  list  of  either  of  these  items  exists 
or  ever  did  exist  since  the  origin  of  the  home.  The  Trustees  came 
before  the  Legislature  last  winter,  and  asked  an  appropriation  of 
about  $21,000  to  pay  their  debts.  It  was  cheerfully  granted,  in 
face  of  the  fitct  that  an  appropriation  ranging  from  $15,000  to 
$50,000  a  year  was  being  drawn  for  carrent  expenses,  while  the 
indebtedness  was  accruing.  When  steps  were  about  to  be  taken 
to  pay  the  debts,  instead  of  $21,000,  over  $68,000  were  found  to 
be  needed.  The  question  was  asked  in  alarm :  What  kind  of 
financial  management  of  a  sacred  charity  is  that  which  cannot  tell 
within  $40,000  of  its  actual  indebtedness ;  and  how  long  would 
an  individual  escape  financial  ruin  who  managed  his  private  af- 
fairs in  this  loose  manner  t    The  feeling  at  onoe  springs  up  in  the 
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Legislatnre  tint  no  more  moBoy  sbcmld  be  appropriated  imtil  an 
inyestigation  into  snoh  management  took  place. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs!  It  is  hard  to  tell 
the  whole  story.  Begnlar  book  accounts  were  not  kept  by  at 
least  one  of  the  financial  agents.  The  records  of  the  bnsiness 
meetings  of  the  Trustees  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  although 
in  existence  when  the  first  statement  of  indebtedness  was  made 
•nt  The  Superintendent  either  kept  no  accounts  of  her  former 
transactions,  or  they  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  No 
statement  of  the  voluntary  contributions  made  to  agents  in  the 
different  counties  and  townships  of  the  State,  in  the  early  days  df 
the  institution,  were  kept,  and  no  subscription  books  can  be  found. 
Most  of  the  vouchers  of  Treasurer  King,  and  some  of  the  vouch- 
ers of  Treasurer  Wilson,  are  lost.  They  can  be  traced  to  about 
the  time  OeL  Koe  became  Treasurer,  but  the  ezaet  lime  and  man- 
ner of  their  disappearance  is  in  doubl 

No  evidence  exists  as  to  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  either  of  the 
treasurers ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  sufficiently  careful  to 
keep  regular,  itemized  books  of  their  transactions,  and  one  or  two 
of  them  have  displayed  very  poor  business  qualifications;  too 
many  had  the  right  to  make  contracts  and  purchases  and  pay  out 
money.  The  Trustees,  the  Superintendent,  the  Treasurer,  the 
financial  agents,  the  Secretary  and  the  Steward,  have  at  times  con- 
tracted debts  and  paid  out  money,  and  no  well-defined  idea  of  the  du- 
ties of  these  offices  was  entertained  by  the  incumbents.  Some  of  the 
claims  are  for  accounts  which  have  been  running  two  years  with- 
out a  single  payment.  Debts  were  contracted  where  existing  ap- 
propriations did  not  authorize  the  indebtedness.  Unwise,  extrava- 
gant and  almost  reckless  expenditures  of  money  were  made  on  the 
part  of  an  institution  struggling  with  financial  difficulties.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  how  debts  were  so  rapidly  contracted,  and  the 
usual  annual  appropriations  used  up,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
Home  has  now  more  orphans  in  it  than  it  ever  had  before,  and  is 
not  using  up  these  same  annual  appropriations.  The  committee 
cannot  see  ^value  received"  for  the  outlay  of  so  fnuch  money. 

Employees  of  the  Home  were  paid  at  times  when  no  pay-roll  was 
kept,  no  receipts  taken,  and  no  account  made  of  the  payment.  As 
an  example  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  to  be  condemned  under 
the  drcumstances,  we  may  mention  the  purchase  last  December, 
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from  Mr.  Fell,  of  four  foor^acre  lots  of  land  at  oae  thousand  dol- 
lars a  lot.  This  land  was  not  needed,  and  its  purchase  could  ha7e 
been  dispensed  with.  In  another  instance  the  pasturage  of  the 
Home  was  rented  out  at  three  dollars  an  acre,  and  two  dollars  per 
month  for  each  cow  of  the  Home  pastured  was  paid  to  the  lessee 
of  the  land.  The  balance  sheets  of  this  transaction  would  show 
very  poor  financial  management  Creditors  had  been  deceived 
with  promises  of  payment,  until  a  general  dissatisfaction  existed 
among  them  as  to  the  financiering  ability  of  the  Home.  This  in- 
jured its  credit  and  weakened  its  power  to  make  economical  pur- 
chases. Certain  creditors  refused  to  trust  further,  or  sold  on  mar- 
gin to  cover  vexatious  delays.  Cash,  or  good  credit,  would  have 
enabled  it  at  all  times  to  purchase  at  lowest  jobbing  rates.  This 
could  not  always  be  done. 

These  enormous  expenses  of  the  Home  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  attributable  to  the  loose  and  reckless  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Clark,  the  Steward,  made  his  purchases.  There  were  no  restraints 
on  him,  and  no  books  then  kept  to  show  how  rapidly  the  debts 
were  accumulated.  There  is  also  evidence  that  he  was  dishonest, 
and  sent  quantities  of  potatoes,  flour,  meat,  meal,  etc.,  from  the 
Home  to  the  Normal  Hotel,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
some  pecuniary  interest,  with  perhaps  other  petty  peculations  not 
very  clearly  proved.  He  was  permitted  or  compelled  to  resign 
his  stewardship  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  April  last,  for  taking 
improper  liberties  with  some  of  the  little  girls  of  the  institution. 
The  Trustees,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  actual  accomplishment  of 
the  crime  attempted  had  been  made,  and  doubting  whether  a  con- 
yiction  could  be  had,  and  fearing  the  moral  eifect  upon  the  insti- 
tution and  its  inmates  of  a  legal  examination,  decided  to  summa- 
rily compel  the  villain  to  resign,  and  permit  him  to  escape  with- 
out a  prosecution.  Without  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  Trus- 
tees, we  believe  the  decision  in  this  respect  was  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  offender  ought  to  have  been,  and  still  should  be,  prosecu- 
ted to  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

The  carelessness  and  negligence  of  Colonel  Snyder  contributed 
largely  to  the  confusion  into  which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution feU  during  its  unfortunate  days  in  the  past.  He  had  con- 
trol of  its  books  and  papers,  and  was  its  most  active  business 
agent,  and  is  largely  responsible  for  troubles  and  difficulty. 
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Adverting  now  to  the  present  discipline  and  management  of  this 
institntiony  the  committee  are  able  to  report  a  better  order  of 
things.  They  speak  in  this  from  personal  examination  and  the 
testimony  of  many  reliable  witnesses. 

The  bookkeeper  or  Superintendent  now  leceiTes  all  purchases, 
compares  them  with  the  vouchers,  weighs  or  measures  such  arti- 
cles as  a^  susceptible  of  this  mode  of  proving  the  cerrectness  of 
the  articles,  and  enters  the  results  upon  the  proper  books.  The 
Treasurer  alone,  who  has  inaugurated  this  reform,  receives  and 
disburses  all  the  money.  Under  his  management,  seconded  by 
the  Trustees,  the  institution  for  the  last  five  months  has  been 
running  at  an  average  expenditure  of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars 
per  month,  being  considerably  within  the  appropriation.  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  its  money  hereafter  will  be  spent  economi- 
cally and  honestly.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Home  is  excel- 
lent Everything  about  the  premises  is  neat  and  dean.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  no  sickness  of  any  consequence  has  prevail- 
ed among  the  orphans  for  over  a  year.  The  diet,  personal  dean- 
liness  and  habits  of  the  children  are  carefully  looked  after.  Abun- 
dant exercise  is  permitted,  but  the  means  of  taking  such  exercise 
in  inclement  weather  is  very  limited.  Perhaps  a  more  systematic 
attempt  to  teach  them  trades  and  how  to  work  might  be  an  im- 
provement. 

The  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  chQdreli  is  not  neglect- 
ed. They  are  taught  by  precept  and  example.  During  the  week 
they  have  daily  scripture  lessons,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  singing — 
all  engaging  in  these  exerdses.  On  the  Sabbath  they  have  ap* 
propriate  training  by  their  teachers. 

The  educational  facilities  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
Five  hours  a  day  is  devoted  to  study,  under  the  supervision  and 
training  of  careful  teachers.  The  graded  school  system,  in  so  fiur 
as  it  can  be  made  applicable,  is  adopted,  and  a  reasonable  ad- 
vancement in  studies  marks  the  efforts  of  the  instructors.  The 
children  are  quiet  and  orderly,  and  the  disdpline  of  the  institution 
is  to  be  commended.  It  is  a  home  in  the  true  sense,  and  its  in- 
mates  are  contented  and  happy,  with  rare  exceptions. 

It  now  remains  for  this  committee,  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
imposed  on  it  by  law,  to  make  to  your  Excellency  such  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  management,  disdpUne  and  finandal  condi- 
Vol.  1—78 
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tion  of  tlie  IlUnois  SoldierB^  Orphaw'  Home  aa  maj  hare  beoi 
BOggeatedto  as  by.oitr  owa  obserTation,  and  the  testimony  taken 
during  this  investigation. 

Mrs.  Virginia  0.  Ohr,  the  Saperintondent,  had  better  be  re- 
tained. She  is  in  many  respeots  a  mother  for  these  orphans,  and 
no  better  person  conld  be  fonnd,  in  our  opinion,  to  fill  the  poai- 
tion.  Her  bosinesB  qualiJElcations  wo  do  not  fully  indorse ;  she 
needs  to  exercise  more  oare  as  to  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  money;  she  should  be  cautioned  not  to  naake  par> 
chases  not  authorized  under  existing  appropriations*  Beoent 
events  brought  to  her  attention  by  her  own  administration  of  the 
afihirs  of  the  Home,  have  taught  her  a  salutary  lesson,  and 
she  promises  that  no  cause  of  complaint  shall  exist  hereafter 
as  to  her. 

Ool.  Beardsley,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  a  man  of 
the  kindest  heart,  and  of  large  business  capacity  and  integri^. 
He  has,  however,  confided  too  much  to  others  and  has  not  devoted 
sufScient  personal  attention  te  the  financiri  condition  of  his  trust. 
The  duties  of  his  position  and  office  require  his  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  entire  finances  under  his  contrel  as  a  trustee,  and  he  should 
make  them  hfs  first  care  or  resign  his  positien  as  a  member  of  the 
board. 

We  endorse  Dr.  Sweeny  as  an  honest  man,  whose  whole  heart 
is  in  the  w(H*k.  At  times  he  is  too  impulsive  and  hot-headed ; 
complaints  to  this  effect  have  been  made  by  scmie  of  the  creditors. 
He  needs  a  little  more  patience  in  dealing  with  so  many  dasees  of 
men ;  he  should  be  cool-headed  and  cautious,  and  learn  to  treat  all 
with  courtesy  while  he  holds  his  present  positions.  Holding  the 
positions  of  trustee,  treasorer  and  physiciaa  of  the  Home,  brings 
too  moch  of  its  business  management  under  his  control,  and  givM 
corrency  to  the  idea  of  a  one*man  power,  the  infloence  of  which  may 
be  detrimental  Ko  trustee,  in  our  opinion,  should  hold  the  office 
of  treasurer*  The  man  who  controls  and  pays  out  public  funds 
ought  to  have  no  power  to  crea^  the  indebtedness  or  pay  the  lia- 
bilities which  he  makep  or  helps  to  make.  For  this  reason  the 
law  should  be  (dumged  so  thi^  the  treasurer  oould  not  hold  the  poai* 
tion  of  trust;ee. 

Our  reeoluition,  unanimously  agreed  upon  before  our  adjoumneiit 
at  Normal,  requesting  the  appointment  of  a  snooesaor  te  Ool^ 
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Briyder,  has  been  before  you  for  some  time.  '  Oir  Wwoiiii  ^llnt 
iresolation  are  already  indicated.  He  has  been  exceedingly  oare- 
less  and  negligent  iA  his  manner  of  doing  bndnesa,  to  say  the  least 
of  Um.  No  individual  could  manage  his  private  affaSrs  in  tiiie 
loose  manner  without  imminent  danger  of  bankrnfyloy,  ^o  good 
business  man  would  permit  his  employees  to  senre  him  in  fhts  way. 
He  would  discharge  them  immediately.  The  public  money  should 
be  managed  and  e:ifpended  economically^  systematically  and  hon- 
estly. Mr.  Snyder's  Tehitions  to  Ihis  institution  have  been  so  un- 
fortunate, and  are  so  Kable  to  be  misrepresented,  that  no  manage- 
ment of  his,  no  matter  how  honest  or  capable,  would  restore 
to  him  the  confidence  of  the  people.  His  resignation  ob- 
yiates  the  necessity  of  insisting  upon  the  enforcement  of  our 
resolution. 

The  office  of  Secretary  should  also  be  removed  to  the  Home. 
Heretofore  this  office' has  been  kept  in  Springfield.  This  has  ne- 
cessitated the  expense  of  office-rent,  and  has  made  it  inconvenient 
on  account  of  the  custody  of  the  books,  papers  and  recerds  being 
kept  in  a  distant  city.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  are  not  labori- 
ous ;  with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  attached,  the  office 
is  almost  a  sinecure.  The  book-ke^er,  under  a  change  of  the  law, 
txnght  be  permitted  to  act  as  secretary ;  or  if  the  office  was  retain- 
ed, the  salary  should  be  reduced,  so  as  to  afford  only  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  actual  services  rendered. 

If  these  or  similar  changes  shall  be  made ;  if  the  debts  shall  be 
paid,  and  the  credit  of  the  Home  restored ;  if  it  shall'j)rofit  by  the 
salutary  lessons  its  officers  profess  to  have  learned  during  this  in- 
vestigation, the  committee  have  confidence  that  its  future  success 
^will  be  assured,  and  the  people  have  no  further  cause  of  complaint 
as  to  the  management  of  this,  one  of  their  dearest  and  most  sacred 
charities. 

We  cannot  dose  this  report  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
very  great  services  rendered  the  committee  by  Bev.  Fred  H. 
"Wines,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Oharities.  His  examina- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  the  Home  shortened  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  enabled  them  to  arrive  at  results  quicker  and  in  a 
more  satis&ctory  manner  than  they  otherwise  could  have  done. 
He  displayed  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  all 
parties,  creditable  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  public  officer.    He  ap- 
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peared  before  as  as  a  witness  required  to  lay  before  ns  the  results 
of  his  examinations,  which  examinations  had  been  long  and  Isr 
borioos.  The  Board  of  State  Oharities  is  fortnnate  in  having  the 
serrioes  of  a  Secretary  so  laborious,  faithful  and  well  informed  in 
the  affiiirs  ef  onr  State  institutions. 
Dated  at  Springfield,  this  24th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1871. 


JAMES  SHAW, 
W.  0.  FLAGG, 
WM.  REDDIOK, 
WILLIAM  VOOKE, 
NEWTON  CLOUD, 


Chmmittee. 
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COMMUNICATION 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

m  RELATION  TO  OOST  OF  FBINTINa  OERTAIN  I)001I1CENT& 


Stats  or^  Illdioib,  Ssosbtabt's  Offiob, 

SpRmoFiBLD,  JFibrmry  JO,  1871. 

EoH.  WnjJAM  M«  Smith, 

Speakefr  of  the  H&use  of  jRepreieniativee  : 

Sib  :  On  the  13th  inst.  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a  copy  of 

the  following  reeolation,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 

tires,  m : 

Besoloedj  That  th«  Secretary  of  State  be  and  lie  is  hereby  requested  to  re- 
port to  this  House  .the  whole  cost  to  the  State  of  printing  the  report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Industrial  Uniyersity,  the  Auditor's  Report  on  the  Insurance ' 
Department,  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  upon 
whose  order  said  reports  were  published;  also  the  whole  cost  of  printing  all 
matter  authorized  by  the  last  (ieneral  Assembly  for  and  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  respectiye  items,  and  the  cost  of  each. 

In  responBe  to  said  resolation  I  have  the  konor  to  transmit, 
herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  a 
tabnlar  detailed  statement,  showing  the  cost  of  the  printing  of  the 
reports  seyeraUy  mentioned  in  said  resolation,  and  also  the  whole 
cost  of  said  reports  and  aU  ether  matter  authorized  by  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly. 

I  have  no  official  information  upon  which  to  base  an  answer  to 
the  inquiry,  made  in  said  resolution,  viz :  ^^npon  whose  order  said 
xeports  were  published,''  but  presume  the  same  was  done  by  vir* 
tne  of  the  statute  laws  of  the  State. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant 

Edward  BumaEL, 
Se&r4tary  of  SMe* 
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Beport  of  the  Sap't  PQblio  InBtraodon— 8000  oopies: 
Oompoflition ^ 

$87  62 
54  72 

$142  84 

61  60 

248  76 

Bindinir 

pm«!: :::::.:.::.::::::::::::: 

(ThA  AppAndiT  ill  np^finifihed.  and  ifl  not  included  in 

$467  46 
82*08 

$487  70 

the  above.) 
Auditor'!  Beport  on  Inmirance  Dep't— 8000  copiee: 
Gotnpofition •..  • ,  ,  ,. 

$649  64 

82  80 

876  80 

$610  28 
124  80 
598  72 

PteMwork • •,.. 

Binding] 

Paper..,. 

Beport  of  the  Board  of  Tmsteei  of  the  Illinois  Indna- 
trial  UniTeraity— 8000  oopiea: 
Oompoflition. , 

$882  60 
127  68 

1,009  14 

Fteaawork 

iflDQluflra    aaaaa'aa      >>••.    •..««••    .a'  -*.    .>.          ....... 

Paper.. •.. 

$260  46 
91  20 

1   MS  fiA 

Oharitiea— 8000  oc^iea: 
Oompoeition  •••••••••••• ..«. 

$861  66 
108  20 
484  04 

P^reas  work  ••••.••.. 

Bindincr - 

Paper 

$1«0  74 
81  92 

988  9$ 

Beport  of  the  Oommiaaionera  of  the  Illinois  State  Peni- 
tentiaiy-^8000  copies: 
Compoeiaon 

$2»  66 

26  80 
126  86 

^peas  Urork  ••.••....«.•••...•..#...........« 

BhilW,. , ,,,       ,. 

Pknr . . ........... ;!:!:!:;.  1  ^ !!:::: ." 

$S9  17 
18  24 

864  82 

Beport  of  State  Tieasiirer-8000  oopies: 

Oompositlon  • •••••.•....•. •• 

$77  41 
18  20 
69  01 

PiessworiL 

BindiB£ «....«w..*.w. 

Paper  

$27  02 
22  80 

169  62 

Bepoiiof  the  Inatitatioa  ^  the  Edneation  of  Faeble- 
minded  Children— 8000  copies: 
Composition •..«..••••• 

.$49  82 
16  $0 
86  89 

Press  work  ..••••..*.. 

itti^dtiff.«*t..t. ..*....  ;........k..... 

Paper • 

$9  85 

9  12 

162  01 

Oompoaition... .........  »•.•••« ••....• 

$18  97 

6  00 

86  24 

Plreaawork • 

Bi'^dfw..,...••...i , 

Paper ,,., 

6121 
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Beport  of  the  lUiziois  State  Hospital  for  the  luuuid^ 
8000  copies: 
Oomposition.  •  • ,* •••..,.. 

$80  98 

18*24 

$49  17 
12  00 
68  66 

Press  work 

Bindinff 

Paper 

$16  49 
18  68 

$12i7Si 

Beport  of  the  Northern  Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the 
Insane— 8000  copies: 
Composition , ••..••••.•••.•• 

$29  17 

7  20 

41  70 

Press  work ••• , 

Bindinir 

Pwer 

(Cost  of  engravings  not  included  in  ihie  above.) 

Beport  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Insane  Asylum— 8000 
copies: 
Composition  •••••••••••••••••••••••■.••.•■•• 

$8  87 
9  12 

78  (A' 

$17  49 

8  00 

26  82 

Press  work • , 

Bindine 

Paper ,,.p 

$9  88 
9  12 

46  81 

Beport  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University:— 
C<miposition , 

$18  46 

4  80 

80  78 

Press  work  ••»•••••.. ..••...  •••• 

Bindinc;  •.....••....  t ......•• 

Paper... •••.«•  ••• , 

$172  42 
41  04 

64  08 

Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal— 
8000  copies: 
Composition.  •..•.•••••..••••'.•••.••.» 

$218  46 

87  20 

178  ^ 

Press  work •••« 

Bindinff 

Paper 

$78  81 
27  86 

428  89 

Composition 

|106  67 

61  60 

128  62 

Press  work ••• ,, 

Binding 

Paper • 

(Cost  of  engravings  not  included  in  the  above.) 
Composition.  •••.••••.•• ••...•••...•• 

$17  60 
18  68 

280  89 

$8128 

8  40 

47  17 

Pkess  work...  ••.... , 

Binding ...••.•... , 

Paper  T.. ••• %. 

"▼^  "•••••••••'••""•""•"••••• 

$20  46 

80  40 

86  86 

Composition.. 

$60  86 

18  20 

116  02 

Press  work ..•• •. 

Biidinar » 

Paper.... 

179  08 
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Beport  of  the  A^intont-Oeoerel— 8000  oofdee: 

Composition •• • , 

F^rewwork , 


Binding. 
Paper . . . 


Beport  of  the  State  Agent  for  the  Collection  of  War 
Glaima — tOOO  copies: 

Composition 

Flnesswork » 


Binding. 
Paper... 


Beport  of  the  Trasteai  of  the  State  Be&rm  School— 
8000  copies: 

Composition • 

Press  work 


Binding. 
Paper... 


Beport  of  the  Trustees  of  niinois  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home— 8000  copies: 

Composition 

Pkesswork 


Binding . 
Paper . . , 


$5  68 
9  12 


$6  29 
9  12 


$16  92 
18  68 


$82  01 
18  68 


$14  10 

8  60 

26  82 


$16  41 

8  60 

26  82 


$29  60 

8  40 

Al   17 


$46  69 

9  00 

49  90 


48  63 


$44  8) 


86  17   I 


104  if 


$6»»13  21 
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EEPORT  OP  THE  ARCHITECT  OP  NEW  STATE  HOUSE. 

[Oontinued  fhnn  page  744.] 


Ohicaoo,  OditilMT  27^  1869. 
J.  0.  CocHBAKi,  Esq., 

ArchUed  of  New  UHnoit  State  House: 
Sot— This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  a  specimen  of  stone  submitted  to  me  by 
you,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  quany  of  Edwin  Walker,  and  find  the  same  to 

be  composed  as  follows: 

Peretnt 
Lime S4.2906 

Magnesia... • « a2.72S 

Silioioacid 7.792 

Soda 4.805 

Alumina  and  iron  (as  protoxide) 8.181 

Carbonic  acid «.. 81.5824 

Hydrometric  moisture 1.8 

Water  of  constitution 4^826 

Total % lOa 

The  above  several  ingredients,  by  theory,  exist  in  the  stone  as  Mows: 

Carbonate  of  lime • 48.875 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 85.22 

The  rest  of  the  constituents,  by  theoiy,  exist  as  in  the  first  statement,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  combined  with  lime  and  magnesia,  to  form  carbonates, 
and  of  soda,  which  is  combined  with  alumina,  foiining  aluminate  of  soda,  and  with  silicio 
acid,  forming  silicate  of  soda*  The  protoxide  of  iron  is  probably  combined  with  silicio 
acid,  forming  silicate  of  iron.  These  several  compounds  of  alumina,  silicio  acid,  soda 
and  iron,  form  the  cement  which  binds  the  particles  of  lime  and  magnesia  together, 
and  enables  them  to  resist  atmoepherio  influences. 

Tery  respeotfblly  yovs, 

JAa  y.  Z.  BLANS7, 
JPrefmorof  Ohmktry  in  Buth  Medieal  Cblkff^  mi  AmifyHa^ 


VoLI— 78i 
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The  analyses  of  Dr.)Blane7  were  given  to  the  eminent  geologist, 
Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  for  his  official  opinion  as  to  the  durability  of 
the  stone,  whose  report  is  as  follows,  yiz  : 

OhkuoOi  November  10,  1S69. 

Sift— Tou  have  requested  ui  offloUl  opinion  of  me  u  to  the  dnraUlity  of  the  Aibeot 
or  Joliet  limestone,  and  its  adaptation  as  a  boilding  material  for  the  State  GH>ltoL 

I  prooeed  to  submit  my  Tiews*  This  Umestona  belongs  to  thai  portion  of  the  Beriei 
in  the  assemblage  of  formation  known  as  themagnesian  limestone,  and  in  the  dose  ad- 
hesion of  the  particles,  and  the  power  to  resist  the  weathering  eflbcts  of  the  aftmoa- 
phere,  it  is  superior  to  any  other  group  in  the  series  in  the  western  oountiy.  Henoe, 
then,  if  we  consult  a  geological  map,  we  shall  find  that  this  rock^  in  its  rang^  and  eSw 
tent,  has  largely  detennined  the  topographical  features  of  the  lake  basins,  andin  paii 
of  the  upper  Mississipj^  valley.  It  forms  tiie  southern  rim  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  tiie 
scarp  oyer  which  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  and  Genessee  are  precipitated,  the  peninsu- 
lar of  Cobat's  Head,  on  Lake  Huron,  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  the  headlands  of  Green 
Bay,  and  the  western  shore  oi"  Lake  Michigan.  The  softer  strata,  both  above  and  be- 
neath, were  scooped  out  diirin^  the  drift  egooh,  leaying  the  Niagara  limestone  as  a  bar- 
rier against  the  further  eixcroachment  of  that  agency.  Thi^  geological  foci  is  cited 
as  a  conclusive  proof  of  tiio  ^firmness  of  texture,  and  the  power  to  resist  dislntegradon 
on  the  part  of  this  rock.  In  selecting  a  material  for  a  building  which  is  designed  to 
become  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  State,  it  should  be  the  object  to  combine  dura- 
bility with  a  color  agreeable  to  the eye,.and  in  addition  to  this,  the  material  ahonU  be 
so  soft  as  to  admit  of  its  being  carved  into  highly  ornamental  forms. 

And  firsias  to  durability.  The  commission  appointed  in  Great  Britain,  in  1SS9,  t» 
inquire  as  to  the  best  stone  to  be  used  for  the  new  House  of  Parliament,  reconunenisd 
the  Bolsover-dobmite,  (a  compound  carbonals  of  lime  and  magnesia,)  but  the  reoon^ 
mendation  of  the  eminent  men  to  whom  the  investigation  was  confided  was  unfovtonais^ 
for  while  this  dolomite  had  the  power  of  resisting  the  eflfects  of  atmosphtric  agents,  it 
possessed  ingredients  which  crumbled  before  the  gases,  such  as  sulphur  and  mmmtmif^ 
poured  out  from  the  multitudinous  chimneys  of  a  dense  city. 

The  stone  of  Sn|^land  best  ad^rted  to  stand  the  ii^uenoee  of  town  atmospheres,  aie 
those  of  Bath,  Porthuid«idWhit^,«nd  the  Caen  stone  is  laigefy  employed  in  Paris, 
and  they  are  dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone.  The  best  marble  employed  in  this  ooun- 
tiy are  dolomites. 

The  limestones  are  to  be  preferred  to  sandstoies  for  building  purposes,  in  thai  thiy 
are  more  compact  in  texture,  and  therefore  have  less  idbsorbing  power  for  moiaiore,  and 
in  that  they  have  greater  strength  to  resist  crushing  action. 

The  fine  grits  which  eonstitutss  the  sandstone  adapted  to  ornamental  work,  are  gsn- 

eraUy  united  by  an  argUlo-calosreous  eementi  communicating  to  them  a  slight  umber 

tint.    So  for  as  relates  to  the  argillaceous  matter,  it  is  an  liyurious  ingredient^  from  tbs 

readiness  with  which  it  absorbs  water. 

Sandstone  bk>cks  firem  the  same  qpMny  we  i^it  to  vary  in  quality,  and  often  contain 

concrsfione  of  ir^n,  whibh  cause  the  woric  to  become  stained.    The  Athens^  or  JoUet 
8toi^  shownby  the  analyst  of  Be.  Blaa^,  Is  atne  dokmiie,  or  a  double  oomponnd  of 

carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  innearly  chemical  pnqxurtions.    Between 

the  two  analyses,  the  variation  in  the  constitaents  is  soslight  as  to  require  no  oommeni 
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Jls  to  the  aocidental  ingredientSi  tba  silicic  a4<i»  if  uniM  to  the  floda,  would  fonn  a 
Bilicate  of  sod%  which  is  an  enduring  cement  The  alumina  and  iron  are  ingredients 
positively  deleterious,  but  they  exist  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  to  exercise  no  efifect  on 
4he  diBrabilitj  of  the  stone.  The  carbonic  acid  is  chemicaUy  united  with  the  lime  and 
inagneBia,  and  so  with  the  water  of  constitntion,  while  iSbe  hjdrometric  moisture^  or 
moisture  existing  in  the  pores,  is  slight.  Thus,  then,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  chemical 
composition,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  tendency  to  disintegration  on  the  part  of  the 
stone. 

And  now  as  to  the  practical  results.  The  first  building  erected  in  Chicago,  and  faced 
with  this  stone,  is  that  at  the  soutlhWeit  comer  of  Lalce  and  Clark  streets.  This  was  in 
1800,  or  more  than  eif^teen  years  ago,  and  while  discolored  with  smoke  and  soot,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  disintegration.  The  comers  of  the  blocks  are  as  sharp,  and  the  ham- 
mer marks  are  as  distinct,  apparently,  as  the  day  they  were  laid.  An  examination  of  the 
Dearborn  Academy,  the  Portland  Block  and  the  Marine  Bank,  among  the  oldest  struc- 
tures in  this  city  of  the  kind,  confirms  this  view,  and  proyes  that  this  stone  is  not  only 
capable,  of  resisting  the  froflta,  but  also  the  gases  generated  in  a  large  city.  Standingat 
the  intersection  of  State  and  Washington  streets,  we  see  on  one  side  the  magnificent 
structure  of  Potter  Palmer,  the  material  being  marble  from  the  Housatonic  range,  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  New  York,  and  on  the  National  Capitol;  and  on  the  other  tiie 
^Irst  National  Bank,  of  Athens  Limestone.  Botii  buildings  were  erected  nearly  simulta- 
neously,  and  yet  the  diseolorizstion  of  the  marble  is  greater  than  that  of  the  limestone. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  color,  acoisideration  not  to  be  orerlooked.  House 
painters  have  found  out  that  the  most  agreeable  color,  and  that  which  best  harmonizes 
with  the  landscape,  is  a  cream  or  an  olive-green  tint  The  Quincy  granite  is  now  aban- 
doned as  an  ornamental  stone,  as  it  gives  to  the  stmcture  a  sombre  aspect  ^  White  mar- 
ble Is  too  cold  and  glaring,  and  no  one  can  ascend  the  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  National  Ci^pitol,  without  experiencing  pain  from  tibe  flood  of 
light  reflected  from  the  stones'  sur&ce. 

The  Caen  stone,  of  Paris,  and  those  derived  from  the  Oolite  of  England,  which  enter 
so  largely  into  architectural  construction,  have  the  same  warm  tint  as  our  Athens  Lime- 
stone. A  structure  like  a  State  Capitol,  of  this  material,  would  afford  a  very  cheerfhl 
ai^Mct,  and  would  be  more  attractive  to  the  eye  tiian  if  composed  of  pure  white  marble. 
There  is  another  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  oi^itol  should  embody  the 
beet  materials  of  construction  in  the  State.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  for  the  citi- 
sen  to  point  to  it  and  say,  "here  is  an  epitome  of  an  architectural  resource."  But  it 
would  be  a  source  of  humiliation,  to  at  least  very  many  of  us,  to  see  its  walls  construc- 
ted of  a  material  fiwaign  to  our  oonntEy.  I  trust  the  commissioners  will' spare  us  such 
a  humiliation. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  FOSTKt 
J.  C.  CocHBAms,  Esq., 

ArehUeet  of  the  StaU  CajiUol,  Chicago^ 

The  Beason  was  so  &r  advanced  at  the  time  the  aathority  watf 
given  by  the  committee  to  proceed  with  tLe  work,  that  but  little 
ooold  be  done,  aa  there  had  been  no  stone  purchased  for  the  work, 
and  it  being  nnsafe  to  nse  stone  quarried  late  in  the  season ;  hence 
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there  was  no  Btone  cot  for  the  work  during  the  atitnmn  of  1889 
and  winter  of  1870,  except  from  each  pieces  as  were  found  ia  the 
prison  yard.  These  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  vaults, 
and  for  some  of  the  window-sUls,  imposts,  etc.  During  the  winter, 
the  Penitentiary  Oommissioners  contracted  with  Sanger  &  Steele 
for  the  stone  for  the  basement  story,  at  73  cents  per  cubic  foot, 
dehvered  at  the  prison  dock.  To  add  the  cost  of  freight  to  Spring- 
field, the  stone  costs  95  cents  per  cubic  foot ;  our  estimate  for  the 
same  was  $1.10  per  cubic  foot — ^making  a  saving  of  15  cents  per 
cubic  foot  for  all  stone  in  the  basement  story,  under  our  estimate. 
Early  in  the  season  the  vaults  were  completed  in  the  basement 
story.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  Penitentiary  Oommissioners 
commenced  to  deliver  the  cut  stone  for  the  outside  walls.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  months  the  stone  did  not  arrive  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  enable  the  contractors  for  setting  the  stone  to  progress 
with  the  work  with  the  rapidity  contemplated  by  their  contract, 
which  caused  great  delay ;  but  since  the  1st  of  September  but  little 
delay  has  been  caused  for  the  want  of  stone,  and.  the  work  has 
been  forwarded  with  great  rapidity.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  work, 
it  is  well  executed,  probably,  as  could  be  expected  for  the  stone 
cut  in  one  locality  and  shipped  by  rail  and  set  into  a  building  in 
another  locally. 

We  believe  the  only  proper  way  to  execute  first  class  work  of 
this  kind,  is  to  cut  the  stone  at  the  building  into  which  it  is  to  be 
placed.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Penitentiary 
Oommissioners  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  expedite  the  work, 
and  that  the  fiEolure  to  receive  stone  at  different  times  has  not  been 
for  the  want  of  perseverance  on  their  part,  but  on  account  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  job. 

In  about  four  weeks  from  this  date,  at  the  rate  the  stone  has 
been  received  of  late,  they  will  have  delivered  all  the  stone  for  the 
outside  walls  of  the  basement  story.  The  work  of  cutting  the 
stone  for  the  superstructure  will  continue  at  the  penitentiary  during 
the  winter,  they  having  purchased  stoneand  had  them  quarried 
before  the  close  of  navigation.  This  will  forward  the  work  greatly, 
as  it  will  enable  us  to  commence  in  the  early  spring  to  set  them 
in  the  building. 

The  stone  purchased  by  the  Penitentiary  Oommissioners  for  the 
completion  of  the  building,  will  cost  8  cents  less  per  cubic  foot 
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than  our  estimate,  except  the  pieces  composiBg  the  cokmoB  and 
lintels.  These  heing  of  extra  size  will  cost  more  per  cnbio  foot, 
making  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  stone,  however,  within  our  esti- 
mate. 

On  the  4th  day  of  Febmary,  A.  D.  1870,  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  Barnard  &  Gk>wen  for  setting  the  stone  in  the  wall,  and 
all  masonry  in  connection  with  the  basement  story,*  they  to  com- 
mence work  by  the  1st  day  of  June,  1870.  The  contract  price  for 
setting  the  stone  is  20  cents  per  cabic  foot— oar  estimate  for  the 
same  was  28  cents. .  The  contract  price  for  brick  is  $11.40  per  M., 
in  the  walls ;  onr  estimate  was  $14.00  per  M.,  in  the  walls— $2.60 
per  M.  less  than  our  estimate.  The  work  performed  by  Barnard 
&  Oowen  has  been  of  the  first  qnality,  and  to  onr  satisfiiction.  We 
donbt  if  the  qnality  of  the  masonry  can  be  excelled.  All  brick 
have  been  carefhlly  selected,  and  have  been  laid  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  all  the  walls  have  been  thoroughly  grouted. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  us  that  hffd  these  gentle- 
men not  been  delayed  for  the  want  of  cut  stone,  they  would  have 
completed  all  work  contemplated  by  their  contract,  viz.:  the  com- 
pletion of  the  walls  and  floors  of  the  basement  story — before  the 
date  of  this  report 

Instead  of  placing  iron  beams  for  the  basement  floor,  we  have 
caused  to  be  constructed  brick  piers  and  arches  for  carrying  the 
arched  floors.  Our  reason  for  doing  so  was,  first,  that  at  the  price 
we  paid  for  brick  work,  the  cost  was  no  more  than  iron  beams,  and 
secondly,  because  the  iron  beams  would  have  a  tendency  to  rust, 
being  placed  directly  over  the  cellar. 

On  the  2d  day  of  May,  1870,  a  contract  was  made  with  Messrs. 
Hall,  Kimbark  &  Go.,  for  iron  floor  beams  for  the  principal  floor, 
at  a  cost  of  flve  and  three-fourth  cents  per  pound  for  compound 
beams,  and  five  and  three-fifth  cents  per  pound  for  I  beams,  deliv- 
ered on  the  railroad  track  at  the  grounds.  These  beams  have  been 
manufactured  in  Belgium,  the  total  cost  of  which  for  this  floor,  at 
the  price  paid  per  pound,  will  be  $35,618,  estimating  the  weight  as 
near  as  possible  from  the  working  drawings.  Our  estimate  was  $44,- 
000,  the  contract  price  being  over  $8,000  less  than  our  estimate. 
These  beams  can  be  placed  on  the  widls  this  coming  winter,  ena- 
bling the  work  for  the  prindpal  story  to  commence  early  in  the 
spring. 
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In  orderto  be  prepared  fer  work  the  coining  seaflon,  we  thought 
it  adyisable  to  pnrchaBe  a  qoantitj  of  brick,  and  have  them  deliv- 
ered daring  the  antumn  and  winter,  and  contracts  have  been  made 
with  parties  to  that  end. 

Ebrd  wood  Inmber  has  been  purchased  for  the  entire  finish  of 
the  building,  and  will  be  piled  so  as  to  become  well  seasoned  by 
the  time  required  for  use* 

Should  you  be  required  to  procure  all  the  cut  stone  from  the 
penitentiaiy,  our  judgment  is  that  during  the  next  two  years  the 
work  can  be  carried  t6  the  main  stone  cornice.  To  do  this  will 
employ  all  the  stone  cutters  within  the  prison,  and  also  require  a 
number  of  citizen  stone  cutters  which  have  already  been  employed 
in  cutting  the  stone  for  the  basement  story.  The  progress  of  the 
work  mostly  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stone  is 
cut  and  deliyered ;  and  basing  the  estimate  on  the  above,  it  will 
require  an  appropriation  of  $800,000  to  carry  on  the  work  for  the 
next  two  ensuing  years.  To  progress  with  the  work  so  far  as  to 
complete  the  Senate  Ohamber  and  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  and 
temporary  offices  of  the  State  department,  will  require  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,500,090. 

As  your  report  to  his  Excellency,  the  Governor,  will  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  all  moneys  expended  on  the  work  thus  far, 
and  for  what  purposes,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  embody  the 
same  in  this  report. 

In  dosing,  it  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  the  first 
contractor  ^in  connection  with  this  important  building,  the  late 
llicholas  Strott,  Esq.  This  gentleman  gave  evidence  of  ambition 
and  enterprise  by  the  promptness  with  which  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  his  obligations,  and  left  many  friends  to  lament  the  death 
of  so  young  and  good  a  man. 

We  would  suggest  that  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  progress  with 
the  work  to  completion,  with  all  possible  despatch  commensurate 
with  good  work,  and  that  we  hope  to  have  authority  to  let  as 
many  of  the  contracts  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  as  it  is 
possible  to  execute  within  the  next  two  years. 
Most  respectfully  submitted, 

COCHRANE  ifc  PIQUENAED, 
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Total  amount  suspended  and  disallowed  by  the  Third 

Auditor  ia '. 

Classified  as  follows: 

Discount  on  sale  of  war  bonds 

Interest  paid  on  war  bonds 

Other  items  of  interest  charged 

For  preparing  and  sale  of  bonds 

Expended  for  sanitary  purposes . . 

For  spy-glasses,  repairs  on  State  Arsenal  and  permanent 
fixtures  to  State  buildings 

Equipments  furnished  officers.*. 

Over  charges  and  over  payments  made  to  Surgeons  and 
Post  Commanders,  fiimiture  and  carpets  for  State 
offices,  and  amounts  paid  sundry  persons  to  prosecute 
war  claims ... 

Double  charges 

Amount  not  yet  paid  by  the  State 

Amount  paid  men  not  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service 

Amount  not  yet  perfected  by  the  State 


Total- 


Total  amount  suspended  and  disallowed  by  the  Second 

Comptroller 

Classified  as  follows: 

Double  charge 

Permanent  &tures  to  State  offices 

Amount  not  receipted. 

Daily  papers  for  Army  Auditors 

Amount  which  shotild  be  allowed. 


Total. 


|2SS,605  00 

200,607  03 

2,839  97 

4,640  28 

14,879  92 

868  79 
6,489  88 


11,427  92 
6,006  99 
9,784  97 

17,168  84 
8,687  06 


$614,801  64 


$406  50 

10  76 

6  OO 

69  10 

14,176  04 


$14,667  89 


$614,301  64 


$614,801  M 


14,667  » 


$14,667  SS 


RECAPITULATION. 


Suspended  and  disallowed  in  Third  Auditor's  office. . . . 
Suspended    and    disallowed    in    Second    Comptroller's 
office 


$614,801  64 
14,667  89 


$628,969  « 


Since  Janaary  1,  1869,  two  settlements  have  been  made,  v^ 
the  sum  of  $91,421  47  collected.  I  also  obtained  the  removal  d 
a  stoppage  against  the  State,  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor,  o^ 
$22,582  64. 

From  the  above  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  outstand- 
ing difference  is  $528,969  03. 

The  act  of  Congress  to  indemnify  the  States  for  expenses  io- 
curred  by  them  in  defence  of  the  United  States,  approved  Jolj 
27, 1861,  provides  "  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  and  h 
is  hereby  directed,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other 
wise  appropriated,  to  pay  to  the  Governor  of  any  State,  or  to  ^ 
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duly  aothorized  agent,  the  costs,  charges  and  expenses  properly 
incurred  by  such  States  for  enrolling,  subsisting,  clothing,  supply- 
ing, arming,  equipping,  paying  and  transporting  its  troops,  em- 
ployed in  aiding  to  suppress  the  present  insurrection  against  the 
United  States,  to  be  settled  upon  proper  vouchers  to  be  filed  and 
passed  upon  by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury.'' 

A  liberal  construction  of  the  act  above  quoted  would  fully  jus- 
tify the  allowance  of  all  that  the  State  could  reasonably  expect  to 
recover.  But  the  rulings  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Second  Comptroller  neutralize,  to  a  great  extent,  the  plain  letter 
and  spririt  of  the  law*  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  the  rulings,  and  not 
the  law,  govern  the  adjustment  of  these  claims. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  reading  over  the  reasons  given  for  suspen- 
sions and  disallowances,  that  rules  are  frequently  referred  to, 
while  the  law  is  seldom  quoted. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  classification  of  the  outstanding  differ- 
euce  that  many  of  the  suspensions  and  disallowances  in  the  Third 
Auditor's  office  are  properly  made,  and,  under  present  rulings,  I 
think  but  little  can  be  collected  from  suspeusions  and  disallow- 
ances made  in  that  office ;  but  the  amount  of  $14,176  01,  suspended 
and  disallowed  in  the  office  of  the  Second  Comptroller,  ought  to 
be  allowed  and  paid.  The  whole  amount  was  allowed  in  the 
Third  Auditor's  office  by  a  much  more  experienced  and  competent 
clerk  than  the  reviewing,  clerk  in  the  Second  Comptroller's  office. 
There  is  no  justice  and  but  little  reason  in  the  objections  raised 
by  the  reviewing  clerk,  and  in  some  cases  the  evidence  furnished 
perfectly  covers  the  objections  raised,  and  is  precisely  what  is  now 
called  for. 

An  error  was  also  made  in  that  office  in  copying  the  sheet  of 
the  reviewing  clerk,  so  that  all  allowed  on  last  settlement  was  not 
put  in  the  requisition.  In  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  review- 
ing dark  before  leaving  Washington,  I  called  his  attention  to  that 
fact,  and  also  referred  him  to  vouchers  which  should  be  allowed — 
the  correctness  of  which  he  admitted  and  said  they  would  be  al- 
lowed in  the  next  settlement. 

In  the  last  settlement  made,  suspensions  and  disallowances  in 
the  Second  Comptroller's  office  to  the  amount  of  $21,542  11,  was 
removed. 

In  reference  to  the  claim  for  discount  and  interest,  the  Second 
Comptroller  admits  the  justice  of  the  claim,  and  informed  me 
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when  I  filed  it  that  if  it  was  a  email  amount  he  would  pay  it,  but 
ae  the  amount  is  large,  and  several  other  ^tate8  have  similar 
claims,  he  was  unwilling  to  pay  it  until  Congress  riiould  pass  a 
law,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  specially  authorizing  its  payment 

Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  an  act  refunding  to  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  over  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  interest  on 
money  expended  by  that  State  in  the  war  of  1812. 

The  justice  of  our  interest  claim  is  not  questioned,  for  if  the 
United  States  had  sold  its  own  bonds  to  the  same  amount  as  did 
the  State,  and  paid  interest  on  them  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
and  furnished  their  own  funds,  it  would  have  cost  the  United 
States  fully  as  much  as  is  charged  by  the  State,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  people  of  one  State  should  be  tiaxed  to  furnish 
money  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States  without  reimbursement; 
and  the  only,  way  to  equalize  the  expense  of  the  war,  is  to  reim- 
burse from  the  iN^ational  Treasury  the  entire  expenses  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  for  interest  paid  on  money  borrowed  to  purchase 
supplies,  etc.,  for  its  troops,  as  well  as  for  the  supplies  themselves. 
If  this  is  denied,  the  States  that  were  the  sole  cause  of  the  expen- 
diture will  be  relieved  from  bearing  any  portion  of  that  part  of 
the  expense  in  preserving  the  Union. 

The  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate  have  during  the  present 
session  reported  a  bill  providing  for  reimbursing  the  States  for  in- 
terest paid  on  money  borrowed  for  war  purposes,  and  recommend 
its  passage.  It  will  no  doubt  pass  during  the  present  session,  if 
proper  effort  is  made  by  the  States  interested.  When  the  claim 
for  discount  and  interest  was  made  up  it  was  supposed  that,  as  the 
justice  of  the  claim  is  indisputable,  it  would  be  adjusted  and  paid 
under  the  decision  of  the  Second  Comptroller,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  ^'Interest  can  in  no  case  be  allowed  by  the  accounting 
officers  upon  claims  against  the  Government,  either  in  favor  of  a 
State  or  an  individual ;  but  in  cases  where  the  claimant  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government,  it 
then  becomes  a  part  of  the  principal  of  his  claim,  and  as  such  is 
allowable.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  State  which  has  been  obliged  to 
raise  money  upon  interest  for  the  suppression  of  hostilities  against 
which  the  United  States  should  protect  her.  In  such  cases  the 
amount  of  interest  actoally  and  necessarily  paid  will  be  allowed, 
without  reference  to  the  rate  of  it.'' 
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I  called  the  attention  of  the  Second  OomptroUer  to  the  above 
decision.  He  admitted  it  covered  the  case,  bat  for  reasons  above 
stated  he  would  be  compelled  to  send  the  States  to  Congress  f(Mr 
a  special  law. 

In  December,  1868, 1  completed  a  special  settlement  of  the  war 
claim  and  secured  an  allowance  of  $186,845  81  on  ezplanatdons 
and  additional  evidence  famished. 

Aside  from  the  interest  and  discount,  this  payment  redaced  the 
ontstanding  amount  to  a  comparatively  small  sum. 

The  disallowed  and  suspended  items  formed  a  part  of  every  in- 
stallment from  the  first  to  the  sixth,  inclusive,  some  of  which  had 
been  suspended  from  the  first  settlement  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obtain  anything  more,  it  became  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground,  from  first  to  last,  and  furnish  all  the  explanations  that 
could  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  the  State,  and  persons  hav- 
ing personal  knowledge  of  facts  connected  with  the  expenditures. 

I  entered  upon  this  work  on  the  6th  of  January,  1S69,  and  con- 
tinned  the  same  until  the  29th  day  of  May  following.  While  pre- 
paring the  explanations  and  additional  evidence  above  referred  to, 
I  prepared  a  new  installment  (the  7th)  amounting  to  $21,854  51, 
of  which  $17,821  42  has  been  allowed  and  paid.  On  the  comple* 
tion  of  this  work  I  proceeded  to  Washington,  filed  the  additional 
evidence  and  explanations,  and  called  for  a  special  settlement  As 
soon  as  I  could  get  the  daim  taken  up,  I  went  over  the  whole 
amount  with  the  derk  assigned  to  settlement  of  these  claims,  and 
carefully  examined  each  item  and  the  evidence  and  explanations 
furnished,  and  as  they  were  voluminous,  much  time  was  necessa- 
rily consumed.  I  completed  the  settlement  early  in  December, 
1859,  and  obtained  an  allowance  of  $52,897  69,  but  owing  to  the 
stoppage  of  $22,582  64  against  the  State  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
ond Auditor,  and  transferred  by  that  officer  to  the  office  of  the 
Second  Comptroller,  to  be  deducted  from  any  amount  found  due 
the  State  of  Illinois,  I  requested  the  Second  Comptroller  to  de- 
lay calliog  for  a  requisition  until  I  could  examine  the  records  and 
ascertain  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  stoppage.  I  was  compelled 
to  do  this  or  allow  the  stoppage  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount 
allowed  on  the  settlement. 

The  Second  Auditor,  in  his  letter  of  November  22, 1869,  to  the 
Third  Auditor,  notifying  him  of  the  stoppage  of  the  State 
on  the  books  of  his  office,  uses  the  following  language:    ^^The 
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State  of  niinois  stands  charged  upon  the  books  of  this  office  with 
$22,682  64,  and  to  reqaest  that  this  amount  may  be  deducted  from, 
any  sum  that  may  be  found  to  be  due  the  State  upon  settlement 
made  in  your  office  and  transferred  to  its  credit  on  the  books  ol 
this  office. 

'^  This  charge  was  based  upon  a  payment  made  by  Paymaster 
J.  BL  Eaton,  U.  S.  A.,  to  the  9th  and  12th  Begiments  of  three 
months  volunteers,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  clothing  appearing 
to  be  due  them,  but  for  which  the  State  claims  reimbursement  on 
the  ground  of  having  furnished  said  Begiments  with  clothing  in 
kind." 

I  made  an  examination  of  all  the  papers  in  Second  Auditor's 
office  couDected  with  this  stoppage  against  the  State,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  amount  was  originally  stopped  against  Paymas- 
ter Eaton,  on  the  ground  that  the  payment  made  by  him  was  un- 
aothorized,  as  the  muster  rolls  of  the  men  did  not  show  anything 
due  them  for  clothing.  General  Eaton  furnished  all  the  evidence 
he  could  to  justify  his  payment,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to 
Second  Comptroller  Ootts,  who  refased  to  relieve  him,  holding 
his  payment  to  be  wholly  unauthorized. 

I  could  find  no  written  authority  for  reversing  this  decision,  ex- 
cept the  words  written  across  the  face  of  General  Eaton's  account: 
"  Charge  the  State,"  with  no  signature  to  show  by  whose  author- 
ity the  transfer  was  made ;  and  I  coald  find  no  one  who  would 
assume  the  act  In  an  interview  I  had  with  the  present  Second 
Comptroller,  Hon.  John  M.  Brodhead,  he  proposed  to  call  in  Gen- 
eral Eaton,  who  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Paymaster  General, 
and  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  General  Eaton  was  called  in,  but 
merely  answered  a  few  questions  propounded  by  the  Second 
Comptroller,  which  satisfied  me  that  the  whole  case  had  been  pre- 
viously talked  over  and  arranged,  and  the  Second  Comptroller  re- 
ported the  stoppage  to  the  Third  Auditor,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
allowance  just  made  to  the  State.  I  then  entered  upon  a  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  matter,  and  found  that  all  the  clothing 
charged  by  the  State  for  the  Begiment  referred  to  was  issued  by 
the  State  to  the  proper  otticers  of  the  Begiments,  and  duly  receipted 
for,  and  that  these  vouchers  were  filed  by  the  State  with  her 
claim,  while  the  officers  receipting  for  the  same  were  in  the  United 
States'  service,  and  that  .the  Third  Auditor  had  referred  them  to 
the  Quartermaster  General  in  order  that  the  amount  might  be 
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charged  against  the  ofScer  receipting  for  said  clothing ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  State  famished  the  clothing  was  the  very  reason  why 
the  rolls  upon  which  G-eneral  Eaton  paid  commntation  did  not 
ahow  anything  dae  the  men  for  clothing. 

I  made  a  written  report  and  argument  on  the  case,  which  in- 
dnced  the  Second  Comptroller  to  revoke  his  order  to  the  Third 
Auditor  to  charge  the  amount  to  the  State,  and,  on  the  30th  day 
of  December,  1869, 1  received  a  United  States  Treasury  draft  for 
$52,897  97,  and  forwarded  the  same  to  your  excellency  by  mail. 

The  seventh  installoient  was  not  included  in  this  settlement  for 
the  reason  that  it  only  covered  expenses  between  April  Si,  1865, 
and  August  20, 1866,  and  the  Second  Comptroller  required  that 
evidence  showing  the  necessity  of  the  expenditures  at  so  late  a 
date,  and  after  the  war  had  practically  closed,  should  be  famished 
in  addition  to  that  usually  required  in  previous  installments.  I 
therefore  requested  and  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  all  the  vouch- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  them  in  accordance  with  the  new 
ruling  of  the  Second  Comptroller.  Having  obtained  said  vouch- 
ers, I  let^  "Washington  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1870,  for 
Springfield. 

On  a  thorough  examination  of  the  Third  Auditor's  difference,  I 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  not  worth  while,  under  present  rulings,  to 
make  any  further  effort  to  collect  amounts  suspended  and  disal- 
lowed in  that  office,  as  all  the  explanations  and  additional  evidence 
that  could  be  offered  by  the  State  had  been  fumished,  and  all  had 
been  allowed  that  well  could  be  under  the  present  department 
rulings.  But  it  was  different  with  the  suspensions  and  disallow- 
ances in  the  Second  Comptroller's  office.  I  was  sure  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  could  be  obtained  from  suspensions  and  disal- 
lowances in  that  office,  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  $36,209  50. 
I  therefore  decided  to  make  the  next  settlement  upon  the  7th  in- 
stallment in  the  Third  Auditor's  office,  and  suspensions  and  dis- 
allowances in  the  Second  Comptroller's  office. 

In  April  last,  haying  perfected  vouchers  to  the  7th  installment 
and  obtained  much  additional  evidence  required  by  the  Second 
Comptroller,  and  completed  elaborate  explanations,  I  repaired  to 
Washington,  and  on  tiie  14th  of  July  last  perfected  a  settlement 
with  an  allowance  on  the  7th  installment  of  $17,821  42,  and 
$21,542  11  on  suspensions  and  disallowances  in  the  Second  Comp- 
troller's office,  making  a  total  allowance  of  $39,363  63 ;  but  owing 
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to  errors  made  by  the  clerk  in  copying  original  sheet  of  allowan- 
ces in  Second  Comptroller's  office,  the  draft  issued  was  only  for 
$39,023  78,  which  I  forwarded  by  mail  to  yoor  excellency.  From 
yarions  errors  in  Second  Comptroller's  office,  and  some  additional 
evidence  I  have  obtained  since  completion  of  last  settlement,  a 
small  amount  may  be  obtained  from  suspensions  and  disallowances 
in  Second  Comptroller's  office,  and  if  Congress  pass  a  law  to  re- 
imburse the  Statos  for  interest  paid  on  money  borrowed  and  ex- 
pended for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  a  settlement  could  be 
readily  commenced,  as  the  claim  is  already  on  file. 

It  will*  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  report  that  the  amount  col- 
lected since  January  1, 1869,  is $91,431  47 

Amount  collected  by  me  previous  to  1869 233,655  53 


Total  collections  made  by  me  is $825,077  00 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  prompt  and 
efficient  assistance  rendered  by  the  Auditor  and  Adjutant  General 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  D.  COOK, 

lU.  Stale  AffenL 
I^OBMAL,  III.,  Janitary  9, 1871. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

FINANCE  COMMIHEE  OF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

FEBRUAEY  16,  1871. 


To  the  nonordble  the  House  of  HepresentatvoeSj 

in  General  AMcmbhf  met : 

The  Finance  Committee,  to  whom  wacf  referred  the  annexed  resolu- 
tions, direct  me  to  report  that  they  hare  had  the  sntject  matter  of  said 
resolutions  under  consideration,  and  that  they  find  that  the  Revenue 
Fund  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  on  February  1st,  H71«  after  deduct- 
ing all  outstanding  warrants  to  same  date,  amounted  to   $1,^17,810  81 
The  estimated  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
assessments  for  the  years  1870  and  1871,  amounts  to      2,002,500  00 
In  making  this  estimate  the  committee  do  not  con- 
template a  mgher  rate  of  taxation  for  the  year  1871 
than  25  cents  on  the  $100,  on  the  value  of  $480,-  « 

000,000,  being  the  gross  valuation  for  1870. 
The  two-mill  State  debt  tax  for  the  year  1870,  will 

amount  to « • 864,000  00 

The  fund  to  be  derived  from  the  Illinois  Oentral 
Railroad  from  November  80,  '71,  to  November  80, 

'72,  inclusive,  is  estimated  at 710,000  00 

The  amount  of  revenue  from  all  sources,  for  the  years        ^ — 

1870  and  1871,  including  the  amount  in  treasury 

February  1st,  1871 $4,793,710  81 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  in  the  State    —  '  = 

DebtFund  of $67,164  88 

And,  also,  a  deficit  in  the  Interest  Fund,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  State  interest  to  January  Ist,  187%  of  113,517  50 
It  is  also  estimated  that  there  will  be  required  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  former  ap- 
propriations, actual  and  estimated,  from  February 
1st,  1871,  to  June  1st,  1871 .^.         598,698  71 

The  three  items  last  mentioned,  amount .^i^tz^dvC  $770,870  59 
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This  should  be  deducted  from  the  said  $4,793,710  31,  >hich  wUl 
leave  a  net  amount  of  $4,014,889  72,  which  will  be  in  the  treasury 
during  the  years  1871  and  1873,  to  be  used  to  pay  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State  and  such  appropriations  as  this  Legislature  may 
make. 

The  Committee  direct  me  to  further  report  that  they  find  that  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  expenses,  and  of  the  appropriations  asked  for 
and  estimated  for  the  years  1871  and  1872,  amounts  to  $5,277,294  33, 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  appropriations  recommended  and  estima- 
ted, and  the  estimated  current  expenses  of  the  State  for  the  years  1871 
and  1872,  ia  $8,956,762  63. 

Hereto  annexed  will  be  found  a  statement  and  a  schedule  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  by  the  Auditor,  and  are  marked 
Exhibit  A  and  B,  and  which  are  made  a  part  of  this  report,  and  to 
which  reference  is  made  for  a  more  detailed  and  extended  statement. 

I  am  further  directed  by  the  Committee  to  report,  that  from  an 
interview  had  with  Mr.  Bunn — one  of  the  State  House  Commissioners 
— that  the  sum  of  $800,000  is  all  that  can  be  judiciously  expended  on 
said  building  during  the  next  two  years. 

I  am  further  directed  by  the  Committee  to  recommend  that  the  esti- 
mated expenses,  and  the  appropriations  recommended  and  estimated 
in  schedule  nuurked  Exhibit  B,  of  this  report,  may  bo  materially 
chan^^ed  in  detail,  but  they  should  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  the 
net  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the  years  1870  and  1871,  as  shown  by 
the  statement  hereto  annexed  and  marked  Exhibit  A. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  L.  MAYO, 
Chairman  of  Finance  Committee. 


By  Mrf.  Koot: 

Retolvedf  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  and  they  arc  hereby  directed  to  ascertain  and 
report — 

1.  The  amount  of  monej^in  the  State  treasury. 

2.  The  amount  that  wUl  probably  be  added  thereto  during  the  next  two  years,  and  the  vari- 
ous sources  from  which  the  same  will  be  derived. 

8.  The  amount  required  for  the  next  two  years  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  already 
incurred,  and  the  various  kinds  of  indebtedness,  and  the  particular  ftmd,  if  any,  out  of  wliich 
the  same  or  any  portion  thereof  if  to  be  paid. 

4.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  money  required  for  all  State  purposes  during  the 
next  two  years,  other  than  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness,  showing,  in  such  connection,  the 
particular  purpose. 

And  that  such  repott  be  made  the  speeial  order  in  connection  with  the  special  order  fixed 
for  Tuesday  next. 
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ExhiMt  A 


REVENUE  FUND. 

Revenue  fund  in  tre'asury  February  1,  1871 

Deduct  amount  outstanding  warrants,  February  1, 18T1 . 


Assessment,  1870 — valuation 

Deduct  for  surplus  and  levee  taxes— estimated  valuation 

/ 

Leaves  valuation  for  State  tax  (Rev.) 

Deduct  10  percent  for  errors,  insolvencies,  corn's,  etc.. 

Net  valuation  for  revenue  tax,  1870 


25  cent  rev.  tax  on  $400,500,000,  net  valuation  for  1870. 

26  cent  revenue  tax  on  same,  net  valuation  for  1871 

2  mill  S.  D.  tax  on  $482,000,000,  net  valuation  for  1870 


Total 


Deduct  actual  and  estimated  expenses  to  Juno  1,  1870. 
Estimated  amount  revenue  to  be  used 


STATE  DEBT  FUND. 


Amount  State  debt  due  and  payable 

Less  5  per  cent  on  registered  canal  debt,  (estimated),  paid 
by  canal  trustees 


(iold  premium — estimated  \\\  per  cent 

I^ndon  exchange  on  $1 ,048,488  87 — estimated  8  per  cent 
Expense  of  paying  debt 


Estimated*  amount  to  pay  debt  due 

State  Debt  Fund  on  hand,  Feb.  1,  1871 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund  on  hand  Feb.  1,  1871 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund;  installment  due  April  30, 

1871 — estimated 


This  estimate  leaves  deficit  of. 


INTEREST  FUND. 


Interest  on  $4,875,801  30,  to  Jan.  1,  1871 

**  2,854,707  14,  to  Feb.  15,  1871— H  mo 

**  1,892,496  88,  to  Jan.  I,  1873-'two  yean.. 

Estimate  for  coin — 10  per  cent  premium  on  $804 ,  788  96 
Estimated  expenses — 5  installments,  $1000  each 


Estimated  interest  to  be  paid,  and  expenses  from  Jan. 

*71toJan.'73 

Amount  of  Interest  Fund  in  ti-easury,  Feb.  1,  1871,  appli- 
cable to  paym(Mit  of  abivc  estimated  amount 


This  estimate  leaves  deficit  of 


$1,229,774  63 
12,664  82 


$480,000,000 
85,000,000 


$446,000,000 
44,600,000 


$400,600,000 


$2,997,440  47 
142,788  38 


$328,291  80 

88,480  12 

8,000  00 


$1,982,801  40 
1,014,522  78 

210,000  00 


$1,217,210  31 


$146,274  04 

21,410  30 

227,099  62 


$39,478  40 
5,000  00 


1,001,260  00 

1,001,250  00 

864,000  00 


$4,083,710  81 
698,698  71 


$8,486,011  60 


$2,864,707  14 


419,771  42 


$3,274,478  56 


8,207,324  18 


$67,154  38 


$894,783  96 


44,478  40 


$439,262  36 
825,744  86 


$118,517  60 
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111.  Ccn.  R.  R.  Fund;  installment  Nov.  80,  "Tl— estimated 
do.  do.         April  30,  72,         " 

do  do.         Nov.  80,  '72,         ** 

This  amount  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Fund  is  esti- 
mated, as  it  will  affect  tho  above  interest  estimate  in  what- 
ever manner  its  u$e  may  be  provided  for. 


$250,000  00 
210,000  00 
250,000  00 


1710,000  00 
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OV  TflIB 

SECRETART  OF  STATE. 

Ilf  RBUtlOICTaTHB^GOST  OFPBZNTINa. 


SPKZir<»iiLD^  FtbnuBry  20, 18tl. 

Hoir.  Wic  M.  Smite, 

Spmker  £hu9e  Jispresentatives  : 
Sib  :  On  the  13tU  iost^  I  had  tixe  honor  of  reooiviDg  a  copy  of  tlie 
foUoTrfng  resoIatioD,  adopted  bj  tb^  Hooae  of  AopvaientativtMy  via : 

Riwhed^  That  the  Secrctaiy  of  State  be  and  he  ia  hereby  requested  to  report  to  tUa  Hoqae 
the  whole  cost,  to  the  Sta(%  qf  printing  tha  sefiort  of  the  Truiteea  of  the  Indoatrial  Unifwslty, 
the  Auditor's  Bipoti  eb  the  Insurance  Department,  the  Beport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  upon  whose  order  siUd  reports  were  published ;  also  the  wholo  eoal  of 
prioliif  all  matter  anthoriied  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
re^Mctire  items,  and  the  cost  of  each. 

In  response  to  said  ^solution,  I  hare  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith, 
for  the  infonxMition  of  the  Honse  of  BepresentatiYeS}  a  tabular  detailed 
statement,  showiug  the  cost  of  the  printing  ofthe  reports  severally  men- 
tioned  in  said  resolation,  and  also  the  whole  cost  of  said  reports  and 
all  other  matter  aatherized  by  the  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
aemblj. 

I  have  no  official  information  npon  which  to  base  an  answer  to  the 
inqoury  made  in  said  resolution,  viz:  '*upon  whose  order  said  re* 
ports  were  published,'^  but  presume  the  same  was  done  by  Tirtue  of 
the  statute  laws  of  the  State. 

All  of  whioh  is  respeotftilly  submitted. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

EDWAJRD  EUMMEL, 

Seoreta/ry  of  State. 
VoL  1-81 
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Report  of  the  Saperintendeiit  of  Public  Instruction— 8000 
copies: 

Composition. • 

Fl«88  work. 


Binding 

Paper 

(The  i4>pendix  is  not  finished,  and  is  not  included  in  the 
above) 
Auditor's  Report  on  Insurance  Departaieni-^-SOM  copies: 

Composition • • 

Press  work ..•• 


Binding . 
Paper... 


Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University — 8000  copies: 

Composition ••••••.••• • •... 

Presswork 


Binding. 
Paper. . . 


Report  of  the  Boanl  of  State  Conttiaiioaers  ofAfdillc  Chari- 
ties— 8000  copies: 

Composition 

Press  worlc • 


Binding. 
Paper. . . 


Report  of  the  Oommissiotiera  of  the  DIIboSs  State  peniten- 
tiary— 8000  copies: 

Composition. •  ... 

iVeas  work. 


Binding. 
Paper... 


Report  of  State  Treasurer— 8000  eopitu: 

Composition.  .  • 

Press  work..... ....••••.., 


JKnding. 
Paper... 


Report  of  the  Institution  f<Mr  the  Kducatkm  of  IWeble-Xinded 
Children— 8000  copies: 

Composition «. 

Presswork. 


Binding. 
Paper... 


Report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind— 
8000  copies: 

Composition. 

Presswork. 


Binding. 
Pinter... 


$87  62 
54  72 


1487  46 
82  08 


#882  60 

127  68 


$260  46 
91  20 


$180  74 
81  82 


$68  17 
U  24 


$27  02 
22  80 


$8  85 

8  12 


$142  U 

61  60 

248  76 


fll?N 


$548  64 

88  80; 

876  80| 

1 


1,009  U 


$510  28 
124  801 

688  721 


IW9 


I 


$861  66: 
108  20 
484  04! 


$212  66; 

26  80' 

126  86 


l»» 


I 


$77  41 
18  iOt 
68  01 


mi 


18* 


$48  M, 

!•  801 
86  88 


ml 


$18  97! 

6  00 

Se  24 
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Report  of  the  niinois  State  HotfWa  ibr  Om  Iname    8000 
copies: 

Compoeition «..••••... • 

Press  work *.• •,.•., 


Binding. 
Paper... 


Report  of  the  Northern  HospilU  and  Afjiun  §or  the  Insaiie 
— 8000  copies : 

Composition 4 

Presswork • 


Binding. .« •«*. ,,. 

Paper 

(Cost  of  engraTines  not  included  in  the  abote.) 
Report  of  the  Southern  Illinois  IiMaiie  Isjhon— 8000  copies : 

Composition , 

Press  work ,, 


Binding. 
Paper. . . 


Report  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  UniTcrsity— 8000 
copies: 

Oov^ition 

Press  work ; 


Binding. 
Paper. . . 


Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal— 8000 
copies: 

Composition .•••••• • .  •  •  • 

Press  work , 


Binding. 
Paper... 


Report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners — 8000  copies: 

Composition 

Press  work 


Binding 

Paper..... 

(Cost  of  engraTings  not  included  in  the  aboTe.) 
Report  of  the  State  House  Commissioners— 8000  copies : 

Compositk>n ,., ,.,, 

Press  work * 


Binding. 
Piqier... 


Got.  Palmer*s  Message — 6000  copies: 

Composition .  • 

PMss  work 


Binding. 
P^)er... 


Report  of  the  Adjutant  General— 8000  copies: 

Composition 

Pkesswork 


Binding. 
Paper... 


$80  88 
18  84 


$15  49 
18  88 


$8  87 
•  18 


$9  88 
9  18 


$178  48 
41  04 


$78  81 
87  88 


$17  80 
18  88 


$iO  48 
80  40 


$6  68 
•  12 


;gi^izedjDy 


I 


$48  17 

18  00 
88  86 


$28  17 

7  80 

41  70 


$17  48 

8  00 

86  82 


$18  46 

4  80 

80  78 


$218  46 

87  20 

178  28 


$106  87 

51  80 

128  82 


$81  28 

8  40 
47  17 


$60  86 

18  20 

116  02 


XT 


$14  70 

8  80 

26  82 
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Report  of  the  State  Agent  for  tlwOollMiteof  WarOUkuh- 
SOOOcopiet: 
Composition  ..•«•.•«••.•••••••••.•*••.•••  «•••••• 

$6  29 

9  12 

$15  41 

»ao 

85  82 

Press  work ..#....•#..•.•.••••••••• 

Bindinc 

Paper , ,,,. ,, ,,.. 

18  68 

|44n 

copies: 
Composition  ..••^..•.. •••.•••••• •., 
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•  40 

47  17 

Press  work  .••...••••••.,,• .••.•...•..••••• 

Binding , 

Paper •...., •..., • 

$88  01 
18  68 

IS  u 

Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  nUaoui  Soldim'  OrphMM* 
Home— 8000  oopiM: 
Composition • • ••...  .••• 

$45  69 

9  00 

49  90 

Ptess  work  •• , 

Binding , 

Paper •••.. • 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  HEPOET 


OW  TBS 


BOARD    OF    PUBLIC    CBIEITIES, 

TO    HTB    SXCELLBiraT 

JOHN  M.  PALMEK^ 


BQAtt)  OF  FDBUG  CfiAfilUK, 

Hoir.  Jonr  M«  Pauisb,  Governor: 

The  BQlgoiikecl  aooount  of  the  aetion  taken  by  the  Board  of  State 
OomnlMioiien  of  Poblio  Oharitiee,  at  its  reeent  meetiD)^  m  fliig 
city,  Febraary  Sth,  9th  and  10th,  is  transmitted  to  yon  by  their 
eider. 

Hie  OomimBaioiieTS  present  were  Smer  Baldiritt,  PiMideM; 
J^ba  v.  MoGord,  George  8.  BobinsOB. 

«  OatheS&of  Febraary  the  Board  net  in  joint  session  with  the 
Tmstoee  of  tiw  Sootbem  ISormal  Uoimrsity*  On  the  Mowing 
day  the  Oommissioners  went  to  Jaoksonvilieto  examine  liie  witer 
works  erected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  imd 
Donib,  end  returned  to  Sfmagfield,  when  the  ifaUowlBg  Tiiawte 
was  <B^ed  te  be  entered  upon  the  reoerd%  and  a  eofiy  •soft  to 
theGoremor: 

Thf  Board  first  adopted  a  statement  of  fiiols^  npgn  wbiA  the 
action  taken  by  it  is  based,  viz : 
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1.  Three  of  the  InBtitniions  at  Jacksonville  ask  for  approprit- 
tioDs  of  money,  with  which  to  erect  bnildings,  amoanting  in  the 
aggregate  to  $437,000.  Of  this  amount,  the  Institation  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  asks  for  $162,000  ;;the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for  $125,000,  and  the  Schol 
for  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  Children  for  $160,000.  2.  The 
statements  made  in  the  report  of  this  board  to  the  Govemor, 
December  15th,  1870,  with  reference  to  the  water  iBuppIj  at  Jack- 
sonville, are  true,  and  can  be  substantiated,  if  necessary,  by  sworn 
testimony.  8.  After  viewing  and  inspecting  the  water  works 
erected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  we  are  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  permanenoe 
of  (lie  supply  thus  obtained  is  questionable.  4.  The  south  wing 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  so 
'  dilapidated  as  to  be  unsafe.  Yet  it  must  be  occupied,  or  the 
Institution  closed  until  additional  buildings  are  erected.  6.  There 
are  now  two  Jiuttdred  i^^d  fifl^  pupils  in  a  building  designed  to 
accommodate  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  6.  The  necessity  for 
some  permanent  and  better  provision  for  the  care  of  idiots  in  this 
State,  of  whom  there  are  more  than  two  thousand,  is  imperative. 
7.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  is  situated  upon 
ground  Bsid  to  be  wcnth  three  or  four  thousand^doUars  per  acre, 
and  near  the  point  of  intersection  of  four  railroads.  It  is  proba. 
ble  that  the  property  as  it  stands  would  bring  its  full  value,  if 
b£bred  for  sale.  8.  The  oogtof  ereotiogand  fornisliin^  an  losti- 
tution  for  the  education  of  three  hundred  deaf  mutes,  is  ealimated 
bj  OS  to  be  from  $275,000  to  $300,000. 

After  adopting  the  statement  above,  a  vote  was  taken  upon  tlie 
qoefrtio^i  wbetfMT  the  Board  of  Public  Oharities  is  prepared  to 
recommend  the  granting,  by  the  Legislature,  at  the  presdnt  eeasioD, 
of  the  ai^ropriations  asked,  without  waiting  to  test,  by  ezperi- 
enoei  the  quality  and  permanenee  of  the  water  newly  obtained. 
It  Wis  aeanimooely  decided  in  the  negative. 

A  TOte  win  next  taken  on  the  question,  whether  the  Board 
woold  recommend  the  postponement  of  any  action  by  the  Gen- 
eral Aaeembly,  in  tke  matter  of  butlding,  until  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion, in  order  to  afford  time  for  testing  the  water  supply ;  and 
Mmiltod  in  «  unanimous  expression  of  thej  conviction  that  imme- 
diate action  is  necessary. 
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The  Board  then,  by  a  nnanimoas  yote,  reaolyed,  in  accordance 
with  section  sixth  of  the  act  creating  the  Board,  to  recommend  to 
the  Governor  and  General  Assembly,  to  inquire  into  the  possi- 
bility and  expediency  of  selling  the  property  now  occupied  by 
the  iDstitntion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  transferring  that 
institution  to  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  locating  the  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  some  other  point 

The  reason  of  this  recommendation  is,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  the  course  suggested  would  relieve  the  State  of  all 
doubt  as  to  the  permanent  efficiency  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  it  would  protect  the  State 
against  possible  loss,  in  case  a  removal  should  hereafter  prove  to 
be  necessary,  and  it  would  save  to  the  State  from  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  upon  the  original  cost  of  making  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind,  besides 
diminishing  the  subsequent  annual  current  expenses. 

With  regard  to  the  School  for  Idiots  and  Feeble-Minded  Child- 
ren, the  Board  can  only  reiterate  the  recommendation  on  page 
256  of  its  First  Biennial  Beport. 

On  the  10th  of  February  the  Board]  carefully  reconsidered  its 
action  concerning  the  Southern  ilTormal  University,  recorded  on 
page  four  of  the  statement  transmitted  to  the  Governor,  Decem- 
ber 30th,  1870,  and  decided  that  it  can  make  no  other  recommen- 
dation at  present. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

FEED.  H.  WINES,  Swetary. 
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COMMUNICATION 


VBOK   THB 


AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS, 


IN  RELATION  TO  THE  EXPENSES  OP  THE  LATE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


State  op  Illihois,  Auditob*s  Offick, 
Spbocgfibld,  F^,  10, 1871. 
Hon.  Wm«  M.  Smiths 

Speaker  House  of  JXepreeentativeSj 

Tkoenty-eeventh  General  Assembly^  JUinois : 
SiB->In  compliance  with  the  following  resolntion,  passed  by  the 
Honse  of  Bepresentati^es,  yiz : 

^^Jteeolvedy  That  the  State  Auditor  and  Secretary  of  State  be  and 
hereby  are  requested  to  furnish  this  House,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
whole  expense  of  the  late  Constitutional  Convention  of  this  State,  in- 
cluding, particularly  and  in  detail,  the  expenses  of  printing,  binding, 
paper  and  cost  of  books,  of  any  and  every  description,  furnished  by 
the  State  to  and  for  the  said  Convention  and  the  several  members 
thereof." 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  accompanying  statement. 
The  only  books  known  by  me  to  have  been  ^^furnished  by  the  State 
to  and  for  the  said  Convention  and  the  several  members  thereof,"  are 
those  styled  the  ^^Convention  Olobe." 

I  have  been  delayed  in  answering  this  resolution,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  measurement  and  cost  of  said  book. 

Very  respectfully, 

0.  E.  LIPPINOOTT, 

Auditor  -P.  A. 
Vol.  1—88 


[m] 


Statement  of  t/ie  JSxpenees  of  t/ie  ConetUutional  Convention  of  lUi- 
noiSy  1869  and  1870. 


To  official  reporters,  reporting 

**           *'           index  of  proceedings,  Globe  form. 
"  **  messenger 


To  printing  paper  for  convention  work. • 

**      Journal  of  Convention.  •••••••••••••••.•••..•• 

"      current  work  of  convention 

"      Convention  Register  and  Journal  composition.  ... 

**      proceedings  in  Globe  form 

*'      constitution  in  newspapers  in  State,  $80  each  . . . 

**      and  translating  constitution  in  foreign  languages. 

To  Convention  Register  furnished  members ^ . 

To  Convention  Journal        **  ^         ...«•• 

To  proof  reader  of  ConventloB  Registee,  Joun^al  an|  Globe.  .. 
To  Printfaig  Committee,  fbr  serving  after  adjournment 

To  binding  Journal  of  Convention  and  Globe 


Total  reporting,  printing  paper,  printing  and  binding. 

To  members,  officers,  employees  and  chaplains 

To  rent  of  committee  rooms 

To  clerks  of  committees 

To  janitors  of  committee  rooms 

To  furniture,  stoves,  fuel,  etc.,  for  committee  rooms  . . 


To  postage 

To  stationery. 

To  extra  clerks  and  employees  in  Secretary  of  State's  office. . . . 

To  blank  books  for  recording  Convention  Journal 

To  recording  and  indexing  (Smvention  Jonmal 

To  maps  and  articles  furnished 

To  ice  furnished 

To  repairs  of  desks,  keys,  etc 

To  janitor  in  water  closet 

To  enrolling  new  constitution 

To  distribution  of  new  constitution,  blanks  and  election  tickets . 


ToUl. 


$21,142  18 

2,082  80 

648  00 


$2,674  62 
10,626  42 
6,697  21 
8,808  21 
9,240  00 
2,864  49 
4,098  90 
8,169  aO 
2,142  00 
234  00 


$847  86 

942  00 

2,606  00 

1,824  02 


$2,282  00 
7,760  00 


$23,822  98 
8,969  28 


$60,846  06 
2,600  00 


$86,687  26 
84,499  60 


$6,618  87 


$9,982  00 
2,688  00 

90  00 
600  00 

78  26 
114  00 

09  00 
261  26 
100  00' 
641  70 


$190,164  98 


Non.— The  sum  of  $2,604  82  is  included  in  items  of  printing  of  Convention  Globe,  for 
which  a  warrant  has  not  yet  been  issued.  The  binding  account  has  not  yet  been  adjusted — 
will  ba  a  balance  due  therefor. 
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or  TBB 


COMMITTEE  ON  CANAL  AND  RIVER  IMPROVEMENTS. 


MR.  GALLOWAY,  Chaibman. 


Mb.  Speakeb  :  The  Canal  and  Ili?er  Improvement  Oommittee,  to 
which  was  referred  a  statement  made  by  the  State  Trustee  of  the  |I1- 
linois  and  Michigan  Canal,  in  relation  to  a  contract  between  the  Board 
of  Trastees  of  said  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  one  Adam  Smith, 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  by  and  through  which  it  is  claimed  by  said 
Smith  that  he  has  secured  a  perpetual  lease  of  both  banks  of  the  said 
canal  for  ^  distance  of  thirty  thousand  feet,  from  a  point  near  the 
junction  of  said  canal  with  the  Chicago  river,  have  iostructed  me  to 

bbpobt  : 

That  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  investigation  of  the  matter 
thus  referred  to  them,  and  after  some  progress  had  been  made  therein, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  subcommittee,  consisting  of  six  of  its 
members,  and  of  which  sub-committee  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Derickson  was 
made  chairman,  and  instructed  to  proceed  to  Chicago  and  prosecute 
the  investigation  in  that  city. 

The  sub-committee  entered  promptly  upon  its  duties,  and  prosecu- 
ted its  labors  with  commendable  energy  and  great  diligence.  Having 
conferred  freely  with  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Public  Works  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  and  also  with  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  State  Trustee  now  in  this  city,  pre- 
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pared  and  Babmitted  a  report  to  the  committee;  from  which  it  had 
been  detailed. 

This  report  was  uDanimously  approved  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Canal  and  River  Improvement  Committee  who  were  present  when  it 
was  submitted,  and  I  was  instructed  to  present  the  same  to  this  House, 
together  with  the  letters  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  the  Mayor  of 
Chicago,  and  a  commanication  from  the  Attorney  General,  which 
several  papers  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  respectively,  and  to 
ask  for  the  reading  of  the  same,  and  also  for  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lation  contained  therein. 

Scepcctfully  submitted. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY,  Chairman. 


**A." 


To  iJu  Honorable^  the  Chairman  of  the  Canal  and  River  Improve- 
ment Committee^  Home  of  ItepresentcUivee  : 

Your  sub-committee,  appointed  by  you  to  examine  into  the  contract 
between  the  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  Adam 
Smith,  beg  leave  to  report : 

That,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  committee,  your  sub- 
committee  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  there  had  a  free  con- 
sultation with  Mayor  K.  B.  Mason,  who  was  former  State  Commis- 
sioner for  widening  and  deepening  the  canal,  and  with  Messrs.  Mc- 
Arthur,  Carter  and  Frindeville,  present  Commissioners  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  with  other  citizens  of  Chicago,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, as  to  the  value  of  the  property  purported  to  be  conveyed ;  and 
also  consulted  with  several  legal  geutlemen  as  to  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  written  contract.  And  after  carefully  considering  the  arti- 
cle for  oui  selves,  and  diligently  inquiring  into  and  examining  all  the 
evidence  within  our  reach  and  at  onr  command,  and  also,  after  reading 
the  appended  communication  from  His  Excellency  Governor  Palmer, 
and  also  the  written  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General^  have  come  to 
the  following  condusiou : 

J^^irst — That  the  contract  is  intended  to  be,  and  if  valid,  is  a  per- 
petual lease,  whereby  the  State  loses  possession  of  property  worth 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  without  any  just,  fair  or  adequate  con- 
sideration. 

Seeond — That  thej'rustees,  in  attempting  to  create  a  lien  upon  the 
property  to  live  beyond  the  life  of  the  trusty  trfi>n8cended  their  proper 
powers. 
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Third — ^That  immediate  measares  Bhoald  be  instituted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Aesembly  to  diBaffirm  said  contract.  We  therefore  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  preamble  and  resolution. 

R.  P.  DERIOKSON, 
J.  H.  JONES, 
ROBEKT  HUNTER, 
JAMES  M.  RICE, 
A.  M.  CAVAN. 


I  think  it  is  probable  that  when  the  business  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
shall  have  extended  so  far  in  the  direction  of  the  canal  as  to  render  it 

i)rofitable  to  do  so,  the  sides  of  the  canal  might  be  leased  in  lots  on 
eases  of  a  limited  duration,  and  that  a  large  revenue  could  and  shonld 
be  derived  from  such  leases,  for  the  benefit  of  the  canal  and  the 
people  of  the  State.  In  all  other  respects  I  concur  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Canal  and  River  Improverpent. 

JAMES  M.  RICE. 


Whbbbas,  on  the  second  day  of  December,  A.  D.  18  <0,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  lUincis  and  Michigan  Canal,  executed  a  certain  pa- 
per, by  which  it  is  alleged  or  claimed  that  one  Adam  Smith,  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  acquired  some  right  or  interest  in,  or  right  to  use  and 
occupy  ninety  (90)  feet  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  beginning  at  the 
west  line  of  section  twenty-nine  (29),  in  township  thirty-nine  (39) 
north,  of  range  fourteen  (14)  east,  of  the  3d  r.  m.,  where  the  same 
crosses  the  canal,  thirty  thousand  feet,  subject  to  certain  conditions 
therein  named,  and  being  the  property  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal ;  and  whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
said  paper  is  not  binding  upon  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  people  thereof,  that  the  said  Smith  or  any 
other  person,  should,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  bo  permitted  to 
have  or  acquire  any  interest  in  said  strip,  or  any  right  to  use  or  occu- 
py the  same  in  any  manner  or  to  any  extent  whatever;  therefore, 

Jieeolvedy  the  /Senate  concurring^  that  said  paper,  so  executed  and 
claiming,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  ^'  not  valid  "  and  not 
binding  upon  the  State;  and  that  the  Governor  be  requested  to  in- 
struct the  Attorney  General  of  this  State  to  give  notice  thereof  to 
said  Adam  Smith,  and  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  and  to  institute  and  prosecute  such  legal  and  proper 
proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  case,  to  disaffirm  the  same  and 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  State. 
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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS.  EXECUTIVB  DEPARTMENT. 
Springfield,  Ills.,  Feb.  23,  1871. 

HoNS.  E.  p.  Deriokson  and  a,  M.  Cavan  : 

Gentlemen : — I  have  no  heflitation  in  expresfiing  the  opinion  that 
the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  have  no  power  to  biDd 
the  State  of  Illinois  by  the  license  given  by  them  to  Mr.  Adam  Smithf 
and  I  am  equally  clear  in  the  belief  that  it  is  competent  for  the  proper 
representatives  of  the  State  to  put  an  end  to  the  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Smith  at  pleasure. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  add  that  the  license  to  Mr.  Smith  was 
given  by  the  trustees  after  consultation  by  the  State  trustee  with  vo^ 
and  that  it  was  not  supposed  that  its  effect  would  bo  to  give  to  Mr. 
Smith  any  exclusive  right  to  the  fitrip  along  the  canal,  after  the  work 
of  widening  was  completed,  nor  any  greater  privileges  than  would  be- 
long to  any  other  land  owner  along  Sie  line,  nor  any  right  whatever 
that  could  be  construed  into  an  authority  to  devote  any  portion  oC  the 
strip  to  private  uses. 

I  do  not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the  license  under 
consideration,  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Gen.  Rowett  would 
not  have  consented  to  the  arrangement  without  my  approval ;  and  I 
add  that  it  ought  to  be  at  once  disavowed  and  repudiated  if  it  does  in 
fact,  or  if  there  is  any  reason  for  apprehending  that  it  confers  exclu- 
sive rights  upon  Mr.  Smith.  Respectfully, 

JOHN  M.  PALMER 


To  the  Honorable  the  Committee  on  CanaZ  and  River  Improvement : 

Gentlemen: — I  have  been  requested  by  you  to  give  my  offidal 
opinion,  ^'  As  to  whether  or  not  one  Adam  Smith,  by  virtue  of  a  eo- 
called  article  of  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  with  said  Smith, 
in  relation  to  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the  said  canal  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  feet,  dated  the  2l8t  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1870,  will  deprive  the  State,  through  its  trustees  or  other 
proper  agents,  of  the  use  and  control  of  the  land  to  pretended  to  bare 
been  granted  to  said  Smith}" 

In  reply  to  which  question,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  in  my 
humble  judgment  the  State  will  have  the  same  right  to  use  and  to 
control  the  whole  space  covered  by  said  proposed  improvements  that 
it  has  to  use  and  control  the  actual  ground  over  whicn  the  canal  pro- 
per now  passes.  In  answer  to  a  further  interrogatory  by  your  honor- 
able committee,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  time  for  which  the  said  Smith 
can  hold  and  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  claimed  to  have  been 
granted  him  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  article  of  license  or 
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permission,  I  have  to  reply  that,  in  my  judgment,  said  Smith  can  hold 
and  enjoy  the  same  jost  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  may,  in  its  good  pleasure,  permit  him  so  to  do. 

The  article  of  agreement  referred  to  is  permissive  only  to  said  Smith. 
It  confers  no  rights  or  privileges  upon  him  which  the  General  Assem- 
bly may  not  at  any  time,  for  good  reasons,  revoke  and  set  aside. 

I  might  give  in  detail  the  reasons  which  impel  my  mind  to  the  con- 
clusions above  stated,  but  to  do  so  at  this  time  would  prove  unavailing 
and'  useless.  Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  BUSHNELL. 


"  e;' 


MAY0R*S  OFFICE, 
Chicago,  Ills  ,  Feb.  23,  1871. 

Hon.  R.  p.  Debiceson  : 

Dear  Sir: — Tour  favor  of  yesterday  is  before  me  this  morning.  I 
am  surprised  that  Chicago  should  be  charged  with  wanting  to  get  that 
ninety  feet  strip.  All  that  Chicago  wants,  so  far  as  1  know,  is  to  have 
it  left  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  whoever  they  may  be,  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  State. .  But  we  do  think,  if  it  is  so  left,  the  State 
will  realize  a  large  amount  of  money  from  it. 

We  do  not  think  it  advisable  or  prudent  to  place  in  the  control  of 
one  man,  let  liim  be  who  he  may,  twelve  miles  of  dock  front,  for  if 
Chicago  grows  as  we  expect,  it  will  all  be  needed,  at  no  very  distant 
day,  for  business  purposes.  I  think  the  lots  on  each  side  of  that  canal 
for  six  miles,  say  three  hundred  feet  deep,  will  be  worth  in  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  from  $6,000,000  to  $10,000,000 ;  at  $6,000,000,  it  would 
be  less  than  $100  per  front  foot.  Now,  I  think  those  owning  property 
in  the  rear  would  be  glad  to  give  the  State  every  third  lot  for  the  privi- 
lege of  having  their  other  lots  come  up  to  the  canal,  and  at  this  rate 
the  State  would  realize  $2,000,000.  Calling  the  value  $6,000,000, 
and  according  to  Smith's  own  estimate,  it  would  only  cost  about  $1,- 
500,000  if  it  were  to  be  put  under  contract  without  reference  to  brick- 
making.  But  suppose  the  material  was  used  for  brickmaking, 
then  the  only  expense  there  would  bo,  would  be  docking,  say  about 
$400,000.  I  do  not  think  anything  more  will  be  done  in  the  council 
at  pesent.  I  will  try  and  keep  things  auiet  The  greatest  objection 
Chicago  has  to  the  arrangement,  is  in  placing  so  much  power  in  one 
man's  hands,  and  in  seeing  a  valuable  property,  which  we  think  might 
be  worth  a  large  amount  to  the  State,  thrown  away. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  B.  MASON. 
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LiniE  WABASH   RIVER   IMPROVEMENT,    ETC. 


KEPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

nr  RELATION  TO  THE  EXPENDmHtS  OF  THE  APPROPRUTION  FOR  THE  IM- 
PROYSMBNT  OP  THE  ILUKOIS  AND  LITTLE  WABASH  RIVERa 


To  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Reprtaentatives 

qfiheSUUeofllUnoU: 

The  committee  appointed  nnder  the  joint  reeolntion  of  Febrnarj 
14th,  1871}  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  how,  in  what  man- 
ner, and  for  what  pnrpoee  the  appropriation,  or  any  part  thereof,  under 
the  act  of  1869,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  river,  has  been 
expended ;  and  farther,  to  inquire  into  and  report  relative  to  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  improvement  of  the  Little  Wabash,  would  respect- 
fully report : 

That  we  find  the  detailed  statement  of  Yirgil  Hickox,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  embodied  in  the  report  of  that 
Board  to  the  Governor,  and  by  him  laid  before  this  Ooneral  Assem- 
bly, to  be  a  correct  and  faithful  accounting  of  the  moneys  expended  on 
the  improvement  of  the  Illinois  river  and  the  Little  Wabash,  and 
would  respectfully  refer  to  that  report  for  details  as  to  the  manner  and 
extent  of  the  disbursements  on  account  of  said  improvements. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  improvement  of  the  Little 
Wabash  has  been  completed  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfiictory,  and  that 
the  State,  in  all  its  intereets,  has  been  fully  protected.  The  conclusions 
of  the  committee  in  r^;ard  to  the  character  and  condition  of  this  work 
are  not  drawn  fro»  a  personal  examination  of  the  work,  but  based  on 
information  deemed  authentic  and  reliable. 

\^^^   T     oo 
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We 'find,  from  a  thoroagh  personal  examination  of  the  work  akeady 
completed  and  in  process  of  completion  on  the  Illinois  river  improve- 
ment at  Henry,  and  from  a  carefal  investigation  of  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  that  so  much  of  the  appropria- 
tion as  has  been  expended^  amounting  now  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
same,  has  been  disbursed  within  the  law  in  a  manner  that  will  bear 
the  strictest  scrutiny. 

The  substantial  eharaoler  <>l  the  work,  alrea^  far  lidvanoid  toward 
completion,  attests  the  fitness  of  the  appointment  of  D.  C.  Jenne  as 
engineer. 

Economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  and  a  strict  fidelity 
in  the  discharge  of  the  trust,  marks  the  action  of  Messrs.  TJtley, 
Hickox  and  Mike,  the  Oeni^imisoionec^)  iind|9T  w\m^  snpervision  the 
improvement  is  being  made. 

The  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  ioiproveQient  will  be  completed 
within  the  contract  time,  and  within  the  appropriation  made. 

R.  P.  DERICKSON, 
JACOB  FOTTKE, 
JOHN  a  DANIELS, 
J.  C.  DORE, 
WM.  REDDICK. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS, 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BDDOATION  OP  THE  DEAF 
AND  DUMB,  AT  JACKSONVILLE. 


MR.  WATKINS,  Chairman. 


BpRiKonsLD,  Illinois,  March  8,  1871. 

To  the  Honordble  Hovse  of  EepreseniativeSy 

of  ike  State  of  Illinois  : 

Gentlbhbn — The  Committee  on  Pablic  Boildiogs  and  Grounds 
have  instructed  me  to  report  to  you,  that  they  have  visited  the  Illi- 
nois Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at 
Jacksonville,  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  south  wing  of 
said  building,  with  special  reference  to  determining  whether  it  was 
suitable  for  occupancy  or  not. 

I  am  directed  to  say,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  occupancy  of  this  building,  in  its  present  condition,  is 
an  inexcusable  hazard  of  the  lives  of  the  inmates,  and  should  not  be 
continued  a  single  hour.  The  character  of  the  building  is  such  that, 
in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  no  economy  to  attempt  to  repair  it ;  and 
we  recommend  that  it  be  taken  down  and  replaced  by  a  new  one,  to 
correspond  in  style  and  size  with  the  main  building.  The  committee 
have  Uierefore  instructed  me  to  report  the  following  joint  resolution, 
and  recommend  its  adoption,  viz ;  ^ 
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**  Revived  by  the  Jloute  of  RepreHnUUwe$y  ih$  Senate  eimeummg  A<r«tii,  That  the  Gonna 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  direct  the  trustees  of  the  Illinoii  Inttitiitioii  lor  Ae  Edan- 
tion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  Jackponyille,  to  <^use  the  south  wing  of  the  hoildiDg 
to  be  abandoned  at  once,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  in  said  institution  to  a  number 
that  may  be  accommodated  in  the  other  parts  of  said  building,  unless  the  trustees  can  proride, 
temporarily,  other  accommodations  for  eaid  pupils,  without  extra  cost  to  the  State.*' 
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LETTER  FROM  GOV.  PALMER, 

TRuiKSHlTTfNG 

A  SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 
FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WATER  SUPPLY  POR  THAT  LNSTITUTIOX. 


ExBotmrB  Dkpabthbrt, 

Spbikofibld,  January  24, 1871. 

To  Hon,  W.  M.  Smith, 

Speaker  of  tii6  Ilause  of  Hepresentatives : 

I  have  the  honor  to  traittXQit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Hoose  of 
RepceBeBtatives,  a  apecial  report  made  to  mo  on  the  20th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  by  the  Trusteee  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  relation  to  the  water  supply  for  that  Institution. 

It  affords  me  sisboere  pleasure  to  express  my  ooolidence  in  the  suc- 
oees  of  the  arringemeots  bow  ctosq^Wted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Edneation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by  which  the  vexations 
miatter  of  a  supply  of  water  for  the  uses  of  the  Institution  is  finally 

settled 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 


To  His  Excellency,  John  M.  Palmbb, 

Qavemor  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Sir:— The  Board  of  Directorg  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  respectfully  request  to  lay  before  you 
a  report  supplemental  to  the  thirtieth  annual  report,  which  they  had 
the  honor  to  forward  to  you  under  date  of  November  80th,  1870 : 

The  Board,  well  aware  of  your  earnest  solicitude  relative  to  all  that 
appertains  to  the  efficiency  of  the  several  State  charitable  institutions, 
and  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  their  unfortunate  inmates,  are 
the  more  desirous  of  presenting  to  you  this  supplemental  report,  be- 
cause it  touches  a  question  which  is  vital  to  the  main  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  and  which  has  already  caused  you  anxious  concern. 

In  the  thirtieth  report,  the  board,  at  some  length,  dwell  upon  their 
various  efforts  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  and  make  men- 
tion of  one  whidi  was  at  that  time  in  process  of  execution,  in  which 
the  Board  express  strong  confidence  of  success,  but  which  at  that  time 
had  not  been  put  to  practical  test  Since  then  that  enterprise  baa  been 
so  far  completed  as  to  enable  the  Board  to  arrive  at  positive  conclu- 
sions from  its  actual  working. 

The  water  works  alluded  to  above  were  sufficiently  advanced  io 
their  construction  on  the  9th  of  January,  1871,  to  enable  the  InstitatioD 
to  avail  itself  thereof;  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  storage 
reservcMr  upon  the  Institution  premises  was  full.  Thus,  in  nine  days, 
besides  affording  a  full  supply  for  the  operations  of  the  Institntion, 
the  machinery  has  conveyed  to  the  Institution  more  than  a  miUion 
and  a  half  gallons  of  water.  It  may^not  be  inappropriate  here  to  ex- 
plain, in  some  djstail,  the  system  which  the  Board  has  at  length  very 
happily  fiEtllen  upon  to  remove  the  serious  disability  under  which  the 
Institution  has  so  long  labored.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  Institution 
there  flows  a  small  stream  of  clear  and  measurably  soft  water.  This 
stream  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  fSedls  winter  or  spring 
months,  and  rarely  in  the  summer.  Upon  this  stream  the  Board  have 
purchased  two  acres  of  ground,  and  have  erected  thereon  a  temporary 
engine  house  in  which  have  been  placed  a  steam  boiler  and  steam 
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pump.  A  foor-inch  cart-iron  pipe  has  be^n  fadd  from  the  pumping 
works  to  the  Institation  and  to  the  storage  reeenroir.  The  operation 
of  the  machinery  is  entirely  satisflMto^. 

The  Board  believe  that  the  plan  now  in  operation  is  adequate  to  sup- 
ply all  the  present  and  futare  demands  of  the  Institution  for  water, 
and  of  any  others  the  State  may  find  it  expedient  to  erect  in  the  vid- 
nitj,  even  though  these  demands  should  hereafter  be  multiplied  five- 
fold. The  flow  of  the  stream  alone  is  thought  to  be  sufficient,  during 
almost  the  entire  year,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  are  two  storage 
resorvoii  s  whose  combined  capacity  is  over  three  million  gallons.  Ono 
of  these  reservoirs  includes  a  part  of  the  land  purchased  by  the  Board, 
of  which  mention  has  herein  been  made,  and  was  already  constructed 
when  the  purchase  was  effected.  This  reservoir  the  Board  expects  to 
enlarge,  and  its  capacity  alone  can  be  increased  to  five  million  gallons 
with  the  expenditure  of  four  thousand  dollars.  When  so  enlarged  tlie 
average  depth  of  water  being  nine  feet  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
its  purity. 

The  expense  of  conducting  the  water  to  the  Institution  will  be  in- 
considerable. The  force  already  in  the  service  of  the  Institution  can 
operate  the  machinery  without  material  inconvenience,  as  it  will  only 
bo  necessary  to  run  it  one  day  in  a  week.  The  only  expense,  aside 
from  repairs,  will  thus  be  for  fuel,  and  will  not  exceed  five  dollars  per 
week. 

in  the  thirtieth  annual  report,  the  Board  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  construction  of  these  water  works.  As  the  work  has  been 
done  in  winter,  and  in  very  unfavorable  weather,  their  cost  has  some- 
what exceeded  that  amount.  The  Board  would  now  renew  that  recom  - 
mendation,  and  ask  the  further  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
to  deepen,  enlarge  and  otherwise  perfect  both  the  reservoirs  on  the 
Institution  premises  and  the  one  at  the  pumping  works. 

The  work  thus  fiu*  has  been  done  under  the  authority  of  law,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  approved  by  your  excellency  April  19th,  1869. 
That  act  did  not  make  any  specific  appropriation  for  the  purpose,  but 
authorized  this  Board  to  use  certain  funds  appropriated  for  defraying 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Institution  in  securing  a  supply  of  water. 
This  the  Board  have  done,  and  in  consequence  have  been  compelled 
to  create  a  debt  upon  the  credit  of  the  Institution.  In  this  the  Board 
have  only  discharged  the  duty  which  they  felt  instructed  to  perform 
by  the  act  above  named.    The  Board  feel  that  it  is  unwise  to  require 
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the  InBtitetion  to  ctnry  a  dtf  oiMiqr,  and  hope  to  be  able  in  the  iatnie, 
as  in  the  past,  to  meet  all  Qhl%atioss  piomptl  j  at  maturity. 

In  coDcIasioD,  the  Board  woxM  express  dieir  earnest  desire  that 
your  excellency  wonld,  at  an  early  day,  Tisit  the  Institntron  and  make 
a  personal  inspection  ofthese  irerirs,  and  of  any  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  efibaenoy  of  the  Institntlon,  in  all  irbich  they  are  well  as- 
sured of  yonr  earnest  interest 

Bespect&iUy  submitted. 

ROBEET  BOAL, 

J.  A.  CHESTNUT, 

WM.  P.  BARE, 

PHILIP  G.  QILLETT, 

Board  of  Direcionfor  JUs.  Ins.  for  Deaf  and  Ihmb. 
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COMMUNICATION 


FBOIC  THS 


AUDITOR  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS, 

IN  BSLATION  TO  ASSESnoaiT  OP  PSOnSTT  OF  JLUmW  CSHfTRAh 


State  of  iLLmoii,  Audctob's  Offios, 

Hotf.  WlC.  IL  &QTH, 

SiA : — ^In  eompHance  with  the  following  ]oreamble  and  resolution  of 
tbe  Home  of  Bepreeentatives,  passed  on*  the  24th  day  of  January, 
1871,— 

Whzrbis  it  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  State  Aaditor,  that  no  aBaewment  has  been 
made  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  lUinoia  Central  Railroad,  since  it  was  decided  by  the  Sn- 
prene  C#uii,  at  the  K^vamber  tmn,  IM 1,  in  the  ease  odT  The  SM*  of  lUfnois  tb^  The  BUnois 
Central  Railroad  Company^  that  the  assessment  made  by  the  Hon.  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  then  Andi- 
toi;  was  too  large;  therefore, 

Ke»olKniy  That  the  State  Auditor  is  hereby  requested  to  inform  this  House  why  the  assess- 
ments b«re  not  been  made  aft  the  time  required  by  law. 

— ^I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  statement  of  the  princi- 
cipies  which  governed  the  present  Auditor  with  respect  to  assessments 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad,  for  the  years 
1869  and  1870: 

Ist.  In  1859,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  returned  the  valae  of  its 
taxable  property  at  ^4,942,000.    Bon.  Jesse  E.  Dubois,  then  Auditor, 
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refased  to  accept  of  said  valuatioo,  and  proceeded  to  value  the  pro- 
perty, and  determined  upon  a  valuation  of  $18,000,000  therefor. 
This  is  the  valuation  contested  in  the  suit  reierred'to,  and  was  defeated 
in  said  suit.    The  present  Auditor  found,  by  assuming  the  value  of 
the  taxable  property  of  said  road  for  the  year  1S69,  at  $13,000,000, 
the  tax  thereon  at  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  (the  maximum  per 
cent,  of  tax  that. ^aa  4)0  ysvifid  ppon  th0  {>rop0rty  of  said  company,) 
would  amount  to  $97,600,  whi(!h  would  be  $24,899.28  less  than  was 
paid  to  the  State  by  the  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  earnings  for  1868,  and 
is  $35,338.08  less  than  has  actually  been  paid  by  said  S  per.  cent,  on 
the  gross  earnings  of  1869.    (The  2  per  cent,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween i  and  7  per  cent,  paid  by  the  company  in  lieu  of  taxes — the 
taxes  may  exceed  2  per  cent.,  but  if  less  the  2  per  cent,  must  be 
paid).    That  for  1870  the  tax  on  a  value  of  $13,000,000,  at  65  cents 
on  the  $100  valuation — ^t]iie.«otaal  rate  levM — would  amount^to  $84,* 
600,  being  $48,338.08  less  4a)aii  was  paid  by  the  2  per  cent,  for  1869, 
and  since  proved  to  be  $46,288.42  less  than  has  actually  been  paid 
by  the  2  per  cent,  on  the  gross  earnings  for  1870. 

2d.  In  1869  there  was  3,001  miles  of  railroad,  other  than  Illinois 
Central,  assessed  for  said  year  at  a  valuation  of  $16,389,980.  As- 
suming the  actual  value  df  Idke  709  miles  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
to  be  equal  to  the  aseessed  vatee  of  the  other  3,001  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  State,  a  State  tax  of  75  cents  on  the  $100  valua&>n  (or  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  eent.)  wtomM  amount  to  $192,934.85.  The  gross 
earnings  of  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  for  1869,  as  shown  by  reports 
to  this  office,  and  on  which  7  per.  cent  was  paid,  is  $6,641,904.47.  Two 
per  cent,  on  this  amount  is  $132,838.08,  being  $9,913.25  more  than  a 
tax  would  amount  to  on  a  valuation  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
railroads  in  the  State  for  said  year. 

3d.  For  1870  there  was  3,686  miles  of  railroad  (other  than  Illinois 
Central)  assessed  in  the  State,  at  a  valuation  of  $19,242,141.  Assuming 
the  709  miles  of  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  to  be  actually  worth  the 
assessed  value  of  the  other  3,586  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State,  for 
1870,  the  State  tax  thereon  at  65  cents  on  the  $100  valuation — ^the 
actual  rate  levied  for  said  year — would  amount  to  $125,073.91.  The 
gross  eaamings  of  the  lUinois  Central,  shown  as  aforesaid,  for  the  year 
1870,  ib  $6,636,921.66,  the  2  per  cent,  on  said  amount  is  $132^738.42, 
being  $7,644.61  more  than  a  tax  would  amount  to  on  a  valuation  equal 
to  that  of  all  the  ot^r  railroads  in  the  State  for  said  yeaj^oQle 
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4th.  The  case  gained  hj  the  Illinois  Central  Sailroad  Compfanj, 
over  the  assessment  made  by  Auditor  Dnbois,  rendered  it  certain  that 
any  valaation  which  would  produce  a  tax  over  and  above  the  2  per 
cent  on  the  gross  earnings  of  said  road,  would  be  again  defeated. 

When  it  is  seen  that  for  1870  it  would  require  a  valuation  of  not  lees 
than  $20,421,232  to  produce  an  amount  from  a  tax  over  and  above  the 
2  per  cent  on  the  gross  earnings,  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  General 
Assembly,  as  it  was  to  the  Auditor,  that  the  time  and  expense  of  an 
assessment  would  be  useless  and  a  mere  form,  without  any  purpose. 
Especially  is  this  the  case,  when  the  Auditor,  under  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the  valuation  of  property  for  taxation, 
would  be  limited  to  the  same  proportion  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
taxable  property  of  said  road,  at  which  other  property  in  the  State  is 
valued  for  taxation.  Under  said  decisions,  the  Auditor  would  not  have 
placed  a  valuation  upon  the  taxable  property  of  said  road  for  the  year 
1869  or  1870,  at  a  sum  exceeding  $8,000,000. 

So  long  as  the  present  low  rates  of  valuations  of  property  for  taxa- 
tion are  continued  in  this  State,  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  valua- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  that  will  produce 
any  tax  in  excess  of  the  2  per  cent,  on  the  gross  earnings,  which  said 
company  is  required  to  pay. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  E.  LIPFINCOTT, 

Auditor  F.  A. 
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REPORT 

I 
OP  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


To  the  Honorable  Souse  of  liepresentcUives 

of  the  State  of  Jllinois  : 

Oentlbmbk — Tbo  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Groands 
having  visited  and  personally  inspected  the  several  buildings  now  in 
course  of  construction,  and  the  accounts  of  the  several  trustees  in 
charge  of  the  same,  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  report : 

We  first  visited  the  Northern  Insane  Asylum,  located  at  Elgin, 
where  we  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  building,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  character  of  work  done  and  quality  of  material  used. 
It  is  onr  opinion  that  in  each  of  these  important  particulars  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  have  been  subserved. 

The  contract  they  hare  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  the  north 
wing  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  good  one  for  the  State,  and  thus  far  the 
work  done  under  it  is  well  and  substantially  done,  and  the  materials 
used  are  of.  superior  quality.  By  reference  to  the  printed  report  of 
the  trustees,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  trustees,  the  city  of  Elgin,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Chicago  and 
Kortb  Western  Railway  Company  concerning  the  amount  of  free 
freights  said  company  were  to  carry  for  the  Institution. 

We  think,  however,  that  this  matter  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  to  make  such  disposition  of  as  they  deem  proper.  It 
will  be  seen  by  their  report  that  they  have  already  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  a  copy  of  the  original  proposition  of  the  city  of  Elgin  and 
the  correspondence  which  was  had  on  the  subject,  and  ask  him  to  take 
euch  steps  as  will  protect  the  State.  Digitized  by  Google 
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It  gives  Q8  pleasure  to  say  that,  in  oar  judgment,  the  afOurs  of  thii 
Institution  have  received  the  care  and  energy  that  characterizeB  the 
prudent  business  man  in  the  transaction  of  his  own  private  bnsineflB^ 
and  entitles  the  trustees  to  the  highest  reward  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  the  philanthropist  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  important  pablic 
trusts.  The  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  location  is  all  that  has 
been  claimed  for  it,  while  the  spring  of  water  from  which  the  bnild- 
ing  will  be  supplied  is  of  inestimable  value.  We  would  most  respect- 
fully commend  this  Asylum  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
House. 

We  next  visited  Pontiac,  where  the  State  Reform  School  is  located 
The  building  at  this  place  is  almost  complete,  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that  we  have  at  this  place  a  good  and  substantial  building,  which  has 
been  erected  on  terms  very  favorable  to  the  State.  The  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  trustees  failed  about  the  first  of  November  last,  with  fifty- 
three  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  three  cents 
($53,669  03)  of  funds  in  bis  hands  belonging  to  said  board.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed,  however,  that  the  official  bond  of  said  treasurer  is 
ample  security,  and  will  save  the  State  from  loss.  The  board  have 
already  instituted  proceedings  on  the  bond,  and  hope  soon  to  realise 
the  full  amount  due  the  State  thereon. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  the  treasurer  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  board  to  pay,  the 
contractors  have  pushed  forward  the  work  until  the  building,  as  before 
stated,  is  about  ready  for  occupancy.  To  do  this  required  a  large 
amount  of  both  labor  and  material,  which  was  secured  by  said  con. 
tractors  in  the  belief  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meeting  of  this 
General  Assembly,  provision  would  be  made  for  the  appropriation  of 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  was  necessary  to  pay  the  amount  due  them, 
and  relieve  them  from  the  demands  pressing  upon  them  on  this  ac- 
count. We  have  reliable  information  that  the  failure  to  pay  the  con- 
tractors, and  they  in  turn  failing  to  pay  their  laborers,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  hardships  in  many  cases,  resulting  in  almost  absolote 
want  in  some  instances.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  General 
Assembly  take  such  action  as  will  secure  payment  to  the  contractors 
of  the  amount  due  them  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  committee  have  also  visited  Carbondale,  where  the  Southern 
Normal  University  is  located,  and  have  examined  the  location  and 
the  work  as  far  as  it  has  progressed  on  the  building.    We  find  the 
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boildiDg  beantifally  located,  on  an  elevation  rising  in  handsome  pro- 
portions to  the  west,  and  in  full  view  of  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad,  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the  building  and  grounds  to 
all  passers  on  said  road.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the 
work  thus  far  done  on  the  building,  both  in  the  character  of  workman- 
ship and  quality  of  materials  used,  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  have 
been  done  with  the  view  of  permanence  and  durability. 

We  deem  it  proper  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  acts  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  reference  to  the  selection  of  a  loca- 
tion and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  this  institution. 

We  find  that  the  board  met  at  Centralia,  April  29th,  1869,  and  or- 
ganized by  electing  a  president  and  secretary,  and  authorized  the  sec- 
retary to  advertise  for  proposals  to  secure  the  location.  On  the  14th 
of  May,  1869,  the  board  met  at  DuQuoin,  and  elected  a  treasurer. 
On  the  1st  of  June,  1869,  the  board  met  at  Springfield,  and  approved 
the  ofBcial  bond  of  their  treasurer,  and  resolved  te  visit  for  inspection 
certain  schools  east  and  west.  In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution, 
Messrs.  Hurd  and  Harris  visited  the  Minnesota  Kormal  School,  at 
Winona,  Minnesota,  and  Messrs.  Bowyer  and  Palmer  visited  the 
schools  at  Ypsilanti,  Oswego,  Albany,  and  others  in  the  east  We 
find  no  report  of  these  gentlemen  showing  the  l^nefits  derived  by 
the  institution  from  their  extended  tour,  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
direct  your  attention  to  it.  On  Monday,  August  3d,  1869,  the  board 
met  at  Carbondale,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  proposals  for  the  loca- 
tion. After  opening  proposals,  the  board  proceeded  to  visit  the  sev- 
eral competing  points,  after  which,  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1869, 
the  board  met  at  St.  Louis,  to  locate  the  institution.  After  balloting 
and  failing  to  agree,  they  adjourned,  and  met  again  at  Tamaroa,  Au- 
gust 81st,  1869,  and  located  the  institution  at  Carbondale,  in  Jackson 
county,  Illinois. 

The  following  columns  will  show  the  estimate  put  upon  the  bid  of 
Carbondale  by  the  authorities  thereof,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1869,  the 
date  of  location  ;  the  estimate  placed  upon  said  bid  by  the  trustees  of 
the  institution  on  the  26th  day  of  November,  1869  ;  also  the  estimate 
placed  upon  the  same  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  contractor,  in  March,  1871 : 
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Carbondale  city  bonds 

Southern  Illinois  College  and  grounds  . . 
11  82-100  acres  (four  lots  in  Carbondale) 

240  acres  land  in  Jackson  county 

240  acres  land  in  Williamson  county  . . . 

Two  lots  in  Carbondale 

Bonds  of  Jackson  county 

10  acres,  conditioned  it  be  used  for  site  . 

In  stone,  to  be  delivered'at  site 

Freight  on  Illinois  Central  railroad  free  . 
Judgment  against  Tamaroa 

Totals..... 


2.  ooo  S* 

res 


$100,000  00 

85,000  00 

6,000  00 

8.600  00 

6,800  00 

600  00 

50,000  00 

8,000  00 

600  00 

25,  000  00 

1,280  00 


$280,680  00 


525-1 
,^  o>  o» 


176,000  00 

16,000  00 

6,000  00 

i     8,500  00 

400  00 
10,000  00 


500  00 
25,000  00 


$186,400  00 


11' 
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WO" 
1,500  i" 


500 'V 
IS.OuOft' 
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We  are  thus  explicit  in  setting  forth  the  several  estimate  pl*^ 
upon  this  bid,  for  the  reason  that  the  trustees  entered  ioto  a  contrxi 
on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1869,  with  J.  M.  Campbell,  of  Carte 
dale,  by  the  term3  of  which,  the  said  Campbell  was  to  build  aiidc« 
plete  the  building  according  to  plan  and  specifications,  for  the  asS' 
comprising  the  bid  above  set  forth,  and  $65,000  of  tlie State  aprop 
tion.  The  contract  is  duly  signed,  and  accompanied  by  a  bond  int:* 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  nponi 
faithful  fulfillment  of  the  contract.  This  bond  is  signed  hjl^ 
Campbell,  contractor,  and  twenty -one  persons,  the  best  citizens  of  (i 
bondale  and  Jackson  county,  as  secuiities,  and  as  we  aroiufonnedas- 
believe,  is  valid  and  responsible.  On  the  9th  day  of  November,  15^' 
the  trustees  made  a  full  report  of  all  their  proceedings  to  the  Gotcte^ 
who,  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  board,  & 
approving  the  report,  and  showing  at  length  thait  many  of  the  vale* 
oflfered  by  Carbondale,  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  shonld  no{^! 
counted  at  all  in  determining  the  location,  and  in  which  letter  the  ^* 
lowing  language  occurs : 

^^Extracty — "I  am  clear  in  the  opinion  that  the  oflFer  on  the  part  * 
the  city  of  Carbondale,  to  give  to  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  Um>ff 
sity  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonds  of  Jackson  county,  ia  ^itter"^ 
void.    The  city  of  Carbondale  has  not  the  legal  capacity  to  make  sa* 
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an  agte^ment.  Jackson  countjr  cannot  legally  issue  the  bonds.  The 
whole  must  be  regarded  as  a  nullity.        ♦        ♦        *        * 

"On  the  point  of  the  value  of  all  the  property  to  which  a  good  title 
may  now  be  made,  I  presume  it  is  i&ir  to  say  that  the  four  out-lots, 
two  city  lots,  and  two  forty-acre  tracts,  to  which  good  title  is  shown, 

are  not  worth  more  than $7,500  00 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  OarbondaPe  city  bonds, 

valued  at,  say 50,000  00 

Ofler  of  stone  for  building 500  00 

$58,000  00 
It  mnst  be  understood  that  my  estimate  is  upon  property 
for  which  a  perfect  title  is  furnished.    If  to  this  sum  is 
added  amount  of  appropriatioi^ 75,000  00 

an  aggregatex)f  means,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  board, 

is  found  of $138,000  00 

^'I  do  not  believe  the  building,  upon  the  plan  proposed  and  referred 
to  in  your  report,  can  be  completed  with  the  means  subject  to  your 
control,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  I  onght  to  say  that  I 
cannot  approve  of  any  plan  for  a  building,  which  cannot  be  completed 
and  furnished  with  the  money  appropriated  by  the  legislature,  and 
the  proceeds  of  lands,  buildings,  bonds,  and  other  values  donated  to 
the  State  for  the  purpose,  as  I  do  not  believe  I  have  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate the  public  money,  or  contract  debts  for  the  State,  without 
authority  of  law.  I,  therefore,  return  all  the  papers  laid  before  me, 
and  trust  that  steps  will  be  promptly  taken  by  the  trustees  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law. 

JOHN  M.  PALMEK." 

The  trustees,  with  this  letter  in  their  possession,  proceeded  to  let 
(without  advertising)  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building  (Mr. 
Flanagan,  protesting).  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  date  of  the 
Governor's  letter,  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  bears  date  Novem- 
ber 16th,  1869,  while  the  contract  was  made  and  bears  date,  Novem- 
ber 25th,  1869. 

We  do  not  understand  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  board  in  adopting  a  plan  and  making  a  contract,  should  be 
approved  by  the  Governor  b^ore  they  oould  proceed  to  do  so ;  btit,  in- 
asmuch as  they  chose  to  counsel  him  in  the  Biatter,  it  seems  to  us  that 
his  advice  and  opinions  should  have  had  more  attention  given  them. 
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The  Governor  said,  above,  that  the  city  of  Oarbondale  had  not  the 
legal  capacity  to  guarantee  Jackson  county  bonds,  and  yet  Mr.  Gamp- 
bell,  the  contractor,  holds  a  guarantee  from  the  city  authorities  of 
Oarbondale,  which,  by  ordinances  duly  passed,  guarantees  to  him  the 
bid  as  above  set  forth — including  the  Jackson  county  bonds — ^and  on 
this  guarantee  Mr.  Oampbell  relied  for  the  bonds  or  their  equivalent 
All  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Jackson  county  bonds  were  well  known 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  were  specially  brought  to  his  notice  in  the  fol- 
lowing document,  which  we  find  among  the  papers,  indorsed,  ^'Addi- 
tional stipulations  on  the  part  of  J.  M.  Campbell,"  and  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract :  ^^  That  it  is  expressly  understood  that 
the  said  trustees  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University  do  not 
and  will  not,  for  themselves  or  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  assume  any 
responsibility  for  the  value  or  the  title  to  any  of  said  lands  or  lots,  nor 
do  they  or  will  they,  for  themselves  or  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  assume 
or  undertake  any  responsibility  or  engagement  for  the  validity  or  value 
of  the  bonds  of  the  city  of  Carbondale ;  nor  will  they,  for  themselves 
or  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  undertake  or  assume  anything  on  account 
of  any  supposed  bonds  of  Jackson  county ;  but  the  said  Campbell 
confesses  himself  to  have  full  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  value  of 
all  the  lands,  bonds,  and  other  things  which  he  proposes  to  accept  for 
building  said  house,  and  takes  them  upon  his  own  knowledge  and 
responsibility.  Signed,  J.  M.  Campbell.''  With  a  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  facts,  as  he  states,  he  has  made  a  contract  to  erect  the  build- 
ing, and  has  received  the  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  ($65,000)  from 
the  State  appropriation,  and  the  assets,  which  the  trustees  estimated 
worth  $136,400,  and  which  he  now  estimates  worth  $105,400.  If 
you  add  to  the  State  appropriation  Campbell's  own  estimate  of  the 
assets,  you  have  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  four 
hundred  dollars  ($170,400),  which  amount,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  is  a  sum  amply  sufiicient  to  have  erected  a  good  substantial 
building  in  compliance  with  the  law,  of  capacity  enough  to  have 
answered  all  the  demands  which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
made  upon  it  for  years  to  come.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
the  contractor,  that  he  has  yet  in  his  hands,  assets  unexpended,  to  the 
amount  of  about  forty^five  thousand  dollars  ($45,000).  He  claims  to 
have  done  extra  work,  estimated  to  be  worth  twenty-three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  up  to  this  time,  whidi 
estimate  has  been  approved  by  the  superintendent  and  trustees.    He 
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also  saySi  that  extra  work  has  been  aathorized  to  be  pat  in  the  build- 
ing, which  will  amount  to  twenty-two  thousand  dollars  ($22,000)  in 
addition.  This  would  make  an  aggregate  of  $45,508  50  for  extra 
work  already  done  and  authorized  to  be  done. 

Your  committee  have  had  no  satisfactory  showing  of  the  items  of 
work  composing  this  large  extra,  nor  have  the  trustees  shown  us  any 
sufficient  necessity  for  its  being  done.  The  work  has  progressed  as 
far  as  the  top  of  the  first  story  above  the  basement,  and  as  before 
stated,  the  character  of  the  work  is  good,  but  the  architectural  style 
of  the  building  is  unnecessarily  extravagant  The  dimensions  are 
much  greater  than  contemplated  in  the  law  authorizing  its  construc- 
tion. The  law  provided  for  a  building  not  exceeding  two  stories  in 
hight,  while  the  plan  adopted  consists  of  a  high  basement  story,  two 
full  stories  above  it,  and  a  Mansard  roof,  in  which  is  another  good 
story,  and  in  which  there  is  alarge  hall  designed  for  a  chapel — thus 
making,  substantially,  a  four  story  building. 

We  have  thus  fully  set  out  these  fitcts  that  you  may  see  what  has 
been  the  course  pursued  by  the  trustees  in  securing  the  location  for 
the  building,  in  adopting  the  plan  for  the  same,  and  in  making  the 
contract  for  its  erection. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  House,  as  it  is  to  your  committee,  that 
there  was  no  attention,  whatever,  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Governor,  that  the  Board  must  confine  itself  to  a  plan  within  the 
means  subject  to  their  control ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  adopted  a 
plan  of  the  most  uselessly  extravagant  character,  and  have  exercised 
no  sound  discretion  in  determining  the  value  of  the  various  items  com- 
prising the  bid  of  the  city  of  Carbendale.  Elsewhere,  in  this  report, 
we  have  shown  that  the  estimated  value  of  the  donations  offered  by 
Carbondale  was  far  above  their  real  value,  and  think  that  justice  re- 
quires us  to  say,  that  in  this  particular  there  was  no  great  difference 
between  Carbondale  and  the  other  competing  points.  Your  commit- 
tee take  this  opportunity  to  protest  against  the  pernicious  practice  of 
putting  the  location  of  State  institutions  up  to  the  highest  bidder. 

We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that,  with  judicious  and  proper  man- 
agement, the  State  could  have  erected  a  suitable  building  for  this  In- 
stitution, with  leps  cost  to  the  treasury,  than  they  can  now  finish  this 
building  fo^  in  addition  to  the  amount  already  draw  from  the  treasury 
on  it  ->,;•  ^unt.  Any  policy  which  authofizes  towns  and  cities,  or  other 
rr:.ti  ci>mmunities,  to  take  upon  themselves  debts  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  ability  to  pay,  in  times  of  local  excitement  such  as 
Vol.  1—86 
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nsuaUy  prevail  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  is,  in  our  judgment,  bo  pal- 
pably bad  as  to  need  only  to  be  stated  to  be  apparent  to  every  one. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  only  objectionable  feature  to  the  system. 

In  our  investigations  in  this  matter,  we  find  that  at  many  of  the 
points  competing  for  the  location,  systematic  efforts  have  been  made 
to  corrupt  the  trustees  and  secure  the  location  by  bribery.  We  find 
this  disposition  prevailing  to  an  extent  that  is  at  once  diegu&ting  and 
alarming. 

We  desire,  injustice  to  the  trustees  of  this  institution,  to  state,  in 
this  connection,  that  we  have  had  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that 
they  were  corrupted  or  did  receive  a  money  or  property  consideration 
for  their  vote. 

We  desire  also  to  state,  that  we  fully  appredate  the  great  advantage 
this  institution  will  be  to  the  educational  interests  of  Southern  Illinois, 
and  deeply  regret  that  its  aSsm  have  been  so  managed  as  to  preclude 
the  recommendation  of  additional  appropriations  by  this  committee  at 
this  time.    * 

We  next  visited  Anna,  where  the  Southern  Insane  Asylum  is  loca- 
ted. We  found  the  masons  at  work  laying  the  foundation  walls,  one 
of  which  was  almost  up  to  the  grade  line.  There  had  been  no  brick 
laid  in  the  wall,  but  an  examination  of  brick  in  the  kiln  on  the  ground 
showed  that  they  are  of  good  quality. 

The  act  to  locate,  erect  and  carry  on  this  asylum,  was  approved 
April  16th,  1860.  The  commissioners  did  not  select  a  location  until 
March  29th,  1870,  and  it  will  be  noticed,  by  their  printed  report,  that 
it  was  on  the  14th  day  of  the  following  July  that  they  awarded  the 
contract  for  the  erection  of  that  part  of  the  building  now  in  process  of 
erection.  The  progress  made  with  the  work  is  not  what  we  think  it 
should  have  been,  while  the  expenses  for  commissioners'  per  diem,  etc., 
is  far  above  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  total  amount  expended. 
By  referring  to  the  printed  report  of  said  commissioners,  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  there  has  been  only  $15,697.03  expended  for  work 
and  material,  there  has  been  expended  for  commissioners'  per  diem 
and  expenses  the  sum  of  (15,^40.06,  and  for  incidental  expenses,  the 
further  sum  of  $549.60.  There  is  yet  in  the  treasury,  according  to 
their  report,  $62,000  of  the  amount  appropriated*  by  the  act  of  1869, 
and  we  cannot  recommend  any  additional  appropriation  until  some  ar- 
rangement is  made  for  a  more  enerffetic  management  oHhe^work. 
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In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  submitted  by  Mn  Dwigbt,  of  Marion, 
yonr  committee  visited  Irvingtoo,  wbere  is  located  the  Illinois  A|;rL 
cultural  College. 

Tbis  institution  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  tbe  General  Assem- 
bly, approved  February  2l8t,  1861. 

By  virtue  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  consist- 
ing of  J.  W.  Singleton,  Thomas  Quick,  Wm.  A.  Hacker,  Walter  Bu- 
chanan, B.  C.  Eenois,  H.  Alexander,  Curtis  Blakeman,  James  H. 
Stipp  and  Zadoc  Casey,  were  authorized  to  sell  certain  lands  donated 
to  this  State  by  Congress  for  seminary  purposes.  These  lands,  to  tbe 
amount  of  2,800  acres,  were  located  in  Cook  and  Iroquois  counties, 
and  were  Bold  for  over  $55,000.  The  interest  accruing  on  deferred 
payments  increased  the  assets  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
to  about  $66,000.  With  this  fund,  560  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
at  Irvington,  five  miles  south  of  Centralia,  on  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road, at  a  cost  of  about  $4,000.  A  frame  building  was  erected  on  the 
land,  which  the  trustees  claim  cost  $25,000,  but  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  did  not  cost  to  exceed  $12,000.  A  frame  boarding 
house  was  also  erected  upon  the  land,  near  the  so-called  college  build- 
ing, at  a  cost,  as  claimed  by  the  trustees,  of  $10,000,  but  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  should  not  have  cost  to  exceed  one-half 
that  amount.  The  land  was  broken  and  fenced,  and  has  been  worked 
up  to  this  time. 

One-half  the  land  has  been  leased  to  Prof.  French,  the  principal  of 
the  college,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  rents,  conducts  the  school 
and  pays  all  the  bills.  The  remaining  lands,  consisting  now  of  260 
acres,  are  leased  to  private  parties,  and  the  proceeds  are  enjoyed  by  a 
portion  of  the  trustees,  as  their  private  property.  The  law  incorpora- 
ting the  college  authorized  and  required  the  trustees  to  open  books  for 
subscriptions  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $50,000.  This  stock  was 
taken,  or  a  majority  of  it,  by  the  trustees  or  their  friends,  and  no  part 
of  it  was  ever  paid  in,  as  shown  to  your  committee  by  one  of  the 
trfistees.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  trustees  have  issued  to  Mr. 
Hay  (one  of  the  trustees),  as  his  private  property,  $60,000  of  paid  up 
stock  in  the  college.  Mr.  Hay  owns  all  of  the  stock  and  has  complete 
control  of  the  institution,  and  desires  to  transfer  to  the  State  one  half 
of  the  lands,  being  that  part  upon  which  the  building  is  located,  and 
retain  the  other  half  for  his  services  to  the  State. 

But  your  committee  cannot  recommend  this  disposition  of  the  trust. 
The  college,  as  now  constituted,  has  totally  failed  to  meet  the  ends  for 
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which  it  was  foanded.  The  management  has  been  of  the  moit  im* 
sponsible,  reckless  and  incompetent  character. 

The  tnisteee  have  kept  no  acconnts  or  books,  and  have  failed  to 
make  any  exhibit  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  iDstitnto 
The  valnable  seminary  lands  of  the  State  have  been  squandered,  az^ 
no  satisfactory  acconnt  can  be  given  of  the  disposition  of  their  pnv 
ceeds.  The  property  now  owned  by  the  college  is  worth  not  to  ei 
ceed  $25,000.  It  cost  the  State  $66,000,  or  rather  2,800  ams  d 
equally  as  valuable  lands.  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  your  committee 
would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  joint  resolution: 

^'Beaolved  by  the  House  of  Hepresentaiives^  the  Senate  concmi^ 
herein^  That  the  Governor  be  authorized  to  direct  the  Attorney  Gen^ 
ral  to  take  such  legal  measures  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  dissoke 
the  trust  created  by  the  act  incorporating  the  Illinois  Agricnltm 
College,  to  pldce  the  property  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  to  secon 
the  rights  of  the  State  in  the  premises." 

It  appears  from  evidence  before  your  committee,  that  only  two  d 
the  trustees,  Messrs.  Hay  and  Quick,  have  had  anything  to  do  ft 
the  management  or  organization  of  the  Agricultural  College.  ^^ 
of  the  trustees  have  been  dead  several  years,  and  cannot  be  helj  ^ 
sponsible  for  the  mismangement  of  the  institution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  WATKINS,  Chairman.  JEREMIAH  DAVIS. 

JOHN  D.  EASTER,  WM.  H.  MILLER, 

WM.  P.  CHANDLER,  WM.  M.  SPRINGER 

W.  A.  M.:CRODCH,  JOHN  W.  ROSS, 

J.  G.  STRONG,  THOS.  S.  CASEY, 

JOHN  W.  HEAFIELD,  WM.  B.  HUNDLEY. 
J.  G.  PHILLIPS. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR, 


IN   RBLATION  TO 


THE  PENITENTIARY  AT  JOLIET. 


ExEOUnVE  DXPABTMXIIT, 

SpRnrGFiBLD,  March  1 6, 1871. 
HoH.  William  H.  Smiths 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepreeentativee: 

I  have  die  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Honae  of 
Bepreeentativee,  the  memorial  of  a  namber  of  citizene  of  the  State, 
who  daim  to  be  creditors  of  the  State  Penitentiary. 

It  will  be  seen,  upon  reading  the  memorial,  that  no  attempt  is  made 
therein  to  state  the  separate  amounts  due  or  claimed  to  be  due  to  the 
indiTiduals  or  firms  whose  names  are  thereto  appended,  but  that  the 
memorialists  claim  to  represent  an  aggregate  of  demands  against  the 
Penitentiary,  exceeding  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
dollars ;  and  they  also  insist  that  the  credits  referred  to  were  extended 
to  the  Penitentiary  in  good  faith,  that  the  delay  in  the  payment  of 
these  demands  ^^  has  become  burdensome,  oppressive  and  damaging  to 
them,''  and  they  ask  that  steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  the  amounts  due  them. 

I  have  no  offioial  information  of  the  precise  amounts  due  to  any  of 
the  memorialists,  nor  of  the  consideration  for  which  these  respective 
debts  were  created,  but  am  informed,  unofficially,  that  several  of  the 
daims  amount  to  some  thousands  of  dollars,  and  I  can  understand  the 
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great  iDconvenienceBy  if  not  positive  logs,  to  whiob  they  may  be  tob- 
jected  to  by  longer  delay  in  payment 

It  appears,  from  the  reports  from  the  Peuitentiaryy  that  on  the  1st 
day  ot  December,  1870,  there  were  debts  against  the  prison,  to  the 
amount  of  about  $382,000,  and  in  my  annual  message  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  snch  debts,  referring  to  debts  contracted  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Penitentiary,  for  feediDg  and  clothing  the  convicts,  and 
for  tools,  machinery,  fixtures  and  materials,  must  be  paid  by  the  State. 

The  only  doubt  that  can  exist  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to  pay  off 
and  discharge  these  debts,  grows  out  of  the  provision  of  the  oonstita- 
tion  that  prohibits  contracting  of  debts  against  the  State  without  au- 
thority of  law,  and  that  absolutely  forbids  the  payment  of  debts  con- 
tracted without  lawful  authority. 

By  the  4th  section  of  ^^An  act  to  provide  for  the  management  of  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,"  approved  June  28th,  1867,  the 
Commissioners  therein  provided  for  are  directed  to  take  possession  of 
the  Penitentiary,  *^  and  to  make  f^l  necessary  provisions  for  the  feed- 
ing, clothing,  guarding  and  safe-keeping  of  the  convicts."  By  the  16th 
section  of  the  act,  it  is  provided  that  ^^  the  warden  shall  attend  to  the 
fiscal  concerns  of  the  Penitentiary,  under  the  direction  of  said  commis- 
sioners, and  shall  use  his  best  endeavors  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
the  Penitentiary  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  He  shall  *  *  ♦ 
act  nnder  the  direction  of  said  commissioners  in  making  contracts  for 
the  employment  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  and  for  furnishing  the 
necessary  supplies  for  their  support,  and  in  purchasing  such  raw  mate- 
rial as  may  be  required  to  be  manufactured  by  convict  labor.''  By 
the  25th  section  of  the  same  act,  the  commissioners  are  authorized  '^to 
contract  for  provisions,  clothing,  medicines,  forage,  fuel  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  Penitentiary."  Under  the  circumstances  therein  men- 
tioned, and  by  the  33d  section,  the  commissioners,  if  unable  to  lease 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  as  contemplated  by  the  act,  are  authorised  to 
procure,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  all  necessary  tools,  machinery  and  fix- 
tures ^^for  the  carrying  on  of  such  mechanical  and  manufacturing  busi- 
ness" in  the  Penitentiary,  ^^  and  to  purchase  all  necessary  unnumufac- 
tured  material,  so  as  to  keep  the  convicts  employed." 

The  general  and  extensive  authority  conferred  upon  the  commis- 
sioners and^the  warden  to  contract  and  make  purchases  on  acoount 
of  the  Penitentiary,  seems  to  be  subject  to  no  resection  or  limit; 
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They  are  not  required  to  purchase  for  caBh,  nor  are  they  prohibited 
from  contracting  debts,  and  it  is  diflScalt  to  deny  that  they  were  aatho 
rized  by  law  to  contract  debts  for  the  purposes  specified,  and  if  it  can- 
not  be  so  denied  then  the  debts  claimed  by  the  memorialists  are  valid, 
legal  claims  against  the  State,  and  must,  after  fall  investigation,  be  paid 
from  the  treasury. 

I  think  it  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  such  large  powers  were 
conferred  upon  the  officers  named  in  the  bill,  or  that  they  were  not 
restricted  in  their  expenditures  to  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  and  the  actual  earnings  of  the  Penitentiary ;  but  unless 
some  provision  of  law  can  be  found  restricting  them,  that  has  ea* 
caped  my  attention,  they  had  authority  to  purchase,  upon  the  credit 
of  the  State,  the  necessary  property  and  articles  referred  to  in  the  law, 
and  all  that  the  memorialists  or  other  creditors  of  the  Penitentiary  can 
fiurly  be  required  to  do  is,  to  furnish  to  such  officer  or  persons  as  may 
be  designated  by  law,  or  to  the  General  Assembly,  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, that  these  debts  accrued  to  them  for  such  property  as  the  com- 
missioners or  warden  were  authorized  to  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  ' 
Penitentiary ;  that  such  property  or  articles  were  actually  delivered 
to  them,  and  that  the  prices  charged  are  just  and  reasonable. 

As  promptness  of  payment  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  commer- 
cial mdn,  and  as  the  State  can  derive  no  possible  advantage  from  de- 
lay, and  will  pay  no  interest  unless  a  law  is  passed  providing  for  its 
payment,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  immediate  provision 
be  made,  by  law,  for  the  investigation  of  all  claims  against  the  State, 
growing  out  of  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  found  to  be  proper  and  just 

JOHJN^  M.  PALMElt. 
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MESSAGE  OF  GOVERNOR  PALMER, 

RBTURNIXG  SENATE  BILL,  Na  27,  WITH  fflS  OBJECTIONS  THERETO. 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 

SfBoraniLD,  Mwreh  14^  1871. 

To  THE  Hon.  John  Douohsbtt, 

President  cf  the  Smote: 

A  bill  for  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Qaincy 
to  create  the  indebtedness  referred  to  in  the  twenty-fonrth  section 
of  the  schednle  of  the  Oonstitotion,  to  provide  f6r  the  payment 
thereof,  and  validating  the  acts  of  said  city  relating  thereto," 
which  originated  in  the  Senate,  has  been  presented  to  me;  and 
after  the  most  carefal  attention  to  its  provisions,  I  am  unable  to 
approve  or  sign  the  same,  and  I  herewith  retarn  it  to  the  Senate, 
with  my  objections  thereto^ 

Anxious  to  condense  the  statement  of  my  views  upon  this 
measure  to  the  briefest  compass,  consistent  with  a  desire  to  make 
myself  clearly  understood,  I  proceed  to  say  that  I  first  object  that 
the  first  section  of  the  bill  proposes  to  confer  upon  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  city  of  Qaincy  the  power  to  subscribe  for  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Qaincy,  Missouri  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Oompanv,  which  is  an  incorporation  created  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  constrocting 
and  operating  a  railroad,  which  will  be,  when  completed,  alto- 
gether within  the  limits  of  that  State;  and  also  enacts  tnat  the  city 
council  of  Qnincy  may  issue  bonds  or  evidences  of  indebtedness 
in  payment  for  said  stock,  and  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  same, 
ana  provides  that  such  indebtedness  so  created  shall  be  paid  by 
said  city  of  Qaincy,  and  by  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  the  taxable 
property  thereof. 

The  legal  effect  of  the  portion  of  the  bill  thus  quoted,  is  to  au- 
thorize the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Qnincy  to  raise,  by  taxation 
upon  the  property  within  that  city,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  paid  over  to  an  incorporation  created  by  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  that  State. 
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It  BeemB  to  mo  that  such  a  law  is  without  a  well  considered  pie- 
cedent,  unsoand  in  principle,  and  in  conflict  with  the  Conatitatioa 
of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Taxes  are  charges  or  burdens  imposed  by  the  legislative  power 
of  a  State ;  and  in  respect  to  taxation,  the  powers  of  the  Grenenl 
Assembly  are  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Coii^ 
Btitntion  and  to  the  fundamental  rule  that  underlies  all  republican 
governments:  that  they  shall  be  imposed  only  for  public porpoaes. 
And  though  the  lines  that  divide  public  purposes,  for  which  taxes 
may  be  rightfully  imposed,  from  those  of  a  private  character,  for 
which  taxation  is  forbidden,  are  often  so  indistinct  or  doubtful 
that  the  judicial  department  has  generally  felt  bound  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Legislature ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  ia  it  the 
duty  of  the  Governor,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  functioiiB  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  State,  under  the 
Oonstitution,  to  yield  his  own  convictions  upon  the  point  of  the 
true  nature  of  a  proposed  tax,  to  the  views  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, as  declared  in  a  bill  submitted  to  him  for  his  approval  To 
him  that  question,  as  well  as  all  others  relating  to  the  expediency 
or  polioy  of  any  proposed  law,  is  open ;  and  if  he  for  any  reason 
does  not  approve  the  bill,  he  is  forbidden  to  sign  thcLsame,  but 
must  return  it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  ob- 
jections. 

The  purpose  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  impose  this  burden  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Quincy  is  not  jntbliCj^when  tested  by  the  (Jon- 
stitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  by  the  rules  by  which  the  true 
character  of  a  tax  is  determined.  Taxes  for  any- general  publie 
purpose  may  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the  people  of  the  whde 
State ;  but  it  is  not  within  the  pow^  of  the  General  Assemblj  to 
impose  the  whole  burden  of  a  general  public  duty  upon  any  one — 
nor  indeed  upon  any  number — of  its  local  subdivisions.  If,  then, 
it  could  be  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
authorized  by  that  State  and  carried  on  by  its  agencies,  it  would 
be  necessary,  under  the  Constitution,  that  such  aid  should  be  af- 
forded from  the  general  treasury,  upon  terms  to  be  arranged  and 
adjusted  by  the  authorities  of  the  respectiye  States ;  but  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  people  of  one  of  the  cities  of  this 
State  are  to  be  compelled,  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  to  be  used 
by  the  agents  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  aid  of  a  public  work  in 
that  State.  This  burden  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Quincy  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois,  without 
any  provision  for  the  protection  of  their  rights  or  interests. 

[but  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render  an  imposition  upon  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  State  a  legal  tax,  not  only  that  it  should  be  for 
a  public  purpose,  but  it  must  be  tor  a  public  corporate  purpose. 
The  objects  and  purposes  for  which  "municipal  corporations^  are 
created  are  so  well  understood,  that  no  more  precise  statement  of 
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them  is  necessary  than  is  implied  in  the  very  name  that  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Constitution  to  designate  them ;  and  no  taxes  can  be 
imposed  exclusively  upon  property  within  their  limits,  except  for 
purposes  strictly  local  and  corporate.  The  inhabitants  of  cities, 
considered  as  members  of  the  State,  or  of  the  counties  and  town- 
ships in  which  such  cities  are  situated,  can  only  be  taxed  with  and 
like  Other  inhabitants  of  the  State,  or  of  the  county  or  township  of 
which  the  city  is  a  part,  and  for  objects  to  which  all  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  districts  are  bound  to  contribute ;  but  taxes  can 
be  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  as  such,  for  objects  that 
concern  the  city  alone;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  corporate  duties  of 
the  city  of  Qnincy  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  to  be  paid  to  agen- 
cies created  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  to  be  employed  in  the  con- 
stmction  of  highways  or  railways  in  that  State.  The  construction 
of  a  railway  in  the  State  of  Missouri  is  a  duty  external  to  the* city 
.of  Quincy,  and  is  not  one  of  the  purposes  for  whidi  it  was  created ; 
and  it  follows  from  this,  that  tlie  Oeneral  Assembly  cannot  compel 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  or  any  of  them,  to  contribute  to  such 
an  enterprise. 

But  aside  from  the  interesting  questions  that  arise  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  there  are  others  that  are 
of  scarcely  less  importance,  presented  by  the  second  section.  J^o 
evils  were  more  severely  felt  by  the  people,  or  had  greater  influ- 
ence in  inducing  them  to  call  the  late  Oonvention,  and  to  approve 
the  Oonstitution  prepared  by  that  body,  than  the  abuse  of  special 
legislation  and  the  rapid  increase  of  local  and  municipal  indebted- 
ness. All  the  principles  of  correct  legislation,  applicable  to  these 
subjects,  as  established  by  the  Constitution  of  18^8,  or  that  were 
Bupposed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  constitutional 
government,  had  been  swept  away  or  were  overborne  by  the  de- 
mand for  special  legislation,  or  by  the  eager  purpose  of  special 
interests  to  employ  the  taxing  power  of  the  State  to  seize  and  ap- 
propriate the  property  of  the  people.  The  Oonvention  of  1869 
and  1870  exerted  its  utmost  skill  to  destroy  these  giganttc  abuses ; 
and  if  mere  constitutional  regulations  can  accomplish  such  a  result, 
the  provisions  inserted  in  the  present  Constitution  have  reached 
the  point  aimed  at,  so  that  in  considering  this  bill,  and  particularly 
the  second  section  thereof,  we  are  brought  to  face  the  question, 
whether  the  Constitution  can  be  enforced  for  the  repression  of  the 
evils  already  adverted  to  f 

A  brief  statement  of  several  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that 
are  directed  a^inst  special  legislation,  or  that  were  designed  to 
regulate  and  limit  when  special  legislation  is  necessary,  and  against 
the  further  increase  of  corporate  indebtedness,  in  contrast  with 
several  provisions  of  the  bill,  will  forcibly  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  latter  conflict  with  the  Constitution  itself.  By  a  paragraph  of 
the  thirteenth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution,  it 
ia  provided  that  ^  no  law  shall  be  revived  or  amended  by  refer- 
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ence  to  its  title  obIj.  bat  the  law  revived  or  tlie  section  amended 
shall  be  inserted  at  length  in  the  new  act,"  but  by  the  second  eee- 
tion  of  the  bill  the  provisions  of  a  law  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly,  entitled  '^  An  act  relating  to  connty  and  city  debts,  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment  thereof  by  taxation  in  such  counties 
ana  cities,"  approved  February  18th,  1865,  are,  by  reference  to  its 
title  only,  modified  and  incorporated  with  this  bill.  The  fbnrth 
section  of  the  act  of  1865  only  authorizes  the  assessment  of  taxes 
and  the  collection  thereof  by  the  Auditor  and  the  officers  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  8tate  revenue,  when,  twenty  thousemd 
dollars  of  the  bonds  of  any  county  or  city  are  registered ;  the  bill 
under  consideration  proposes  to  amend  that  act  so  as  to  require  ItB 
machinery  to  be  put  in  motion  when  any  honde  or  evidences  of 
indebtedness  issued  under  its  provisions  are  registered  with  the 
Auditor.  By  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
1865,  it  is  enacted  that  bonds  to  be  registered  under  its  provisions 
shall  not  bear  a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  six  per  cent,  but  this 
proviso  is  sought  to  be  amended  by  a  proviso  to  the  second  secAioii 
of  this  bill,  so  as  to  allow  the  registry  of  bonds  bearing  eight  per 
cent,  interest.  These  are  amendments  to  the  act  of  1805,  and 
though  they  may  be  characterized  as  unimportant,  while  we  respeet 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  they  can  ot^ly  be  made  as 
therein  expressly  directed,  and  in  fact  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  attempt  to  make  the  act  of  1865,  with  all  its  machi- 
nery, a  part  of  this  act  for  its  own  special  objects,  by  reference  to 
its  title  only,  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  at  least  so 
far  in  derogation  of  its  bpirit  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  government  to  reprehend  it. 

But  to  continue  the  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
with  the  Constitution,  attention  is  called  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  second  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  upon  the  registration 
by  the  Auditor  of  any  bonds  issued  under  it,  said  act  of  1865 
ipall,  in  all  respects,  apply  to  said  bonds ;  and  the  second  section 
o^  the  act  thus  made  applicable  declares  that  the  Auditor  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  the  registration,  and  a  fee  of 
iitty  cents  for  the  certificate  of  the  registration  of  each  bond ;  and 
tf)e  tenth  section  secures  to  the  town  collectors  a  commission  of 
three  per  cent,  and  to  county  collectors  two  per  cent.,  on  moneys 
collected  under  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  and  the  sixth  section 
charges  funds  collected  under  the  law  with  the  fees  of  the  officers 
charged  with  the  disbursement  thereof.  In  opposition  to  these 
provisions  of  the  bill — ^for  they  are  made  applicable  to  the  bill  by 
its  own  general  language — ^the  twenty-first  paragraph  of  the 
twenty  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution 
prohibits  the  General  Assembly  from  passing  any  special  law 
^^  creating,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  fees,  percentage  or  allow- 
ances to  public  officers  during  the  term  for  which  such'^officeri  are 
elected  or  appointed.''    The  eleventh  section  of  the  tenth  article 
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requires  that  ^Hhe  fidee  of  township  officers,  and  of  each  class  of 
cdontj  officers,  shall  be  nniform  in  the  class  of  counties  to  which 
they  resp^ctirely  belong,''  »  #  *  «<  and  after  the  adoption  of 
this  Constitution,  snch  officers  shall  receive  only  such  fees  as  are 
provided  by  general  law ; "  apd  by  the  twelfth  section  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  toe  iirst  General  Assembly,  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Censtftation,  by  general  law,  uniform  in  its  operation,  to  provide 
for  attd  regulate  the  fees  of  all  State,  county  and  township  officers, 
so  that  no  fees  or  allowances  can  be  created  by  special  law  tor  per- 
soM  in  office  at  the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitution,  and  all  the  pro- 
visioos  of  the  bill  thus  referred  to  U'o  contrary  to  the  express  lan- 
guage of  that  instrument. 

itefore  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  observe  that  in  addition  to  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
bill  already  pointed  out,  it  provides  that  ^^  the  records  and  files  of 
said  eily  of  an  affirmative  vote  therefor  shall  he  prima  facte  evi- 
dence of  such  vote,"  and  thus  proposes  to  establish  a  rule  of  evi- 
denoe  specially  adapted  to  this  case ;  that  it  specially  validates  an 
eleetfeu ;  it  specially  legalizes  and  validates  any  contract  or  sub- 
scription made  heretofore  by  the  oity^  of  Qnincy  in  respect  to  the 
stock  of  said  railroad  company;  and  also  specially  legalizes  any 
bonds  heretofore  issued  by  the  city  for  or  on  account  of  a  subscrip- 
tion for  saeh  stock. 

But  the  opposition  of  the  bill  to  the  Constitution  in  a  much 
more  important  respect,  seems  to  roe  to  admit  of  proof  that  al- 
most amounts  to  demonstration.  As  has  been  already  shown,  the 
seeond  section  of  the  bill  provides  in  substance  that  after  the  reg- 
istry by  the  Auditor  of  any  of  the  bonds  or  evidences  of  indebt- 
edness issued  under  the  bill,  the  act  of  1865  shall,  in  all  respects,  * 
apply  to  such  bonds,  and  the  bill  no  doubt  intends  that  all  the 
mfeans  and  agencies  created  by  the  act  of  1805  shall  be  employed 
jrom  year  to  year  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  taxes,  to 
raise  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  principal  of 
the  beads  proposed  to  be  issued  under  the  bill. 

Attention  to  the  act  of  1866  will  show  that  after  the  registry  of 
bonds  by  the  Auditor,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  county  clerk,  or 
of  the  officer  to  whom  or  to  whose  office  the  assessment  rolls  for 
State  taxation-^whether  county  or  city — are  or  shall  be  returna- 
ble, within  five  days  after  such  return",  to  make  out  and  transmit 
to  the  Auditor,  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  a  certificate  stating  the 
total  value^f  all  property,  real  and  personal,  within  such  county  or 
city  exhibited  by  each  assessment ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Auditor,  upon  the  basis  of  such  return,  or,  if  no  such  return  is 
made,  upon  the  basis  of  the  assessment  made  for  State  revenue 
purposes  for  the  preceding  year,  ^  to  estimate  and  determine  the 
rate  per  oentum  on  the  valuation  within  such  county  or  city,  requi- 
site to  meet  aud^satisfy  the  interest— or  interest  and  principal,  as 
the  ease  may  be-— together  with  the  ordinary  cost  to  the  State  of 
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the  collection  and  diBbnrsement  of  the  eame,  to  be  eetimated  by 
the  Auditor  and  Treasurer,  and  shall  make  and  transmit  to  me 

*  *  *  officer  whose  doty  it  is  to  prepare  the  books  for  the  c<d- 
lection  of  State  taxes  in  said  connty  or  city,  a  certificate  atating 
snch  estimated  per  centum  for  such  purposes,  *  *  *  and  the 
same  per  centum  s^all  thereupon  be  deemed  added  to  and  as  part 
of  the  per  centum  which  is  or  may  be  levied  for  State  revenue, 
and  shall  be  so  treated  by  the  officer  making  such  estimates  and 
books  for  the  collection  of  State  revenue ;  and  the  same  tax  shall 
be  collected  with  the  State  revenue,  and  all  laws  relating  to  the 
State  revenue  shall  apply  thereto,  *  *  *  and  the  State  shall  be 
deemed  the  custodian  of  said  taxes,  ^  ^  ^  tJie  State  shall 
annually  collect  and  apply  the  said  fund  to  the  annual  interest 

*  ^  ^  of  such  registered  bonds,  in  the  same  manner  as  inter- 
est on  the  bonds  of  the  State  are  or  may  be  collected  and  paid ;  ^' 
and  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  are  intended  to  perfect  a  sys- 
tem  by  which  the  State  is  made  the  agent  to  impose  taxes  upon 
its  local  subdivisions,  collect  them,  and  apply  moneys  so  collected 
in  satisfaction  of  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  of  such  local  subdi- 
vision as  the  same  may  accrue^  and  the  principal  sum  when  dne. 

The  task  now  is  to  reconcile  these  enactments  with  the  ninth 
and  tenth  sections  of  tiie  ninth  article  of  the  State  Oonstitation. 
By  the  ninth  section  it  is  provided  that  ^^  the  General  Assembly 
may  vest  the  corporate  authorities  of  cities,  towns  and  yillagea 
with  power  to  make  local  improvements  by  special  assessments, 
or  by  special  taxation  of  contiguous  property  or  otherwise.''  For 
all  other  corporate  purposes,  all  municipal  corporations  may  be 
vested  with  authority  to  collect  and  assess  taxes,  but  such  taxes 
flhall  be  uniform  in  respect  to  persons  and  property  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  body  imposing  the  same.  By  the  tenth  section 
it  is  provided  that  ^^  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  impose  taxes 
upon  municipal  corporations,  or  the  inhabitants  or  property  there- 
ot,  for  corporate  purposes,  but  shall  require  that  all  the  taxable 
property  witnin  the  limits  of  municipal  corporations  shall  be 
taxed  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  by  law."  By  the 
Constitution,  then,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  vest  municipal  corporations  with  power  to  assess  and  collect 
taxes  for  all  corporate  purposes,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  impose  taxes 
by  its  own  direct  action  or  authority  upon  municipal  corporations 
or  the  property  thereof,  for  corporate  purposes,  while  the  act  of 
1865  requires  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  rcjguired  lo 
be  made  by  the  State  Auditor,  upon  the  basis  of  the  assessment 
made  for  State  purposes ;  and  furthermore  requires  the  officers  of , 
the  State  to  extend  and  collect  the  amount  estimated  a$  State  rsv- 
enuej  and  the  money,  when  collected,  is  to  be  paid  out  to  the 
holders  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  by  the  State  Treasurer,  as 
the  interest  on  the  State  bonds  is  paid.  The  only  answers  that 
can  be  made  to  these  objections  with  even  thesemblanoeof  plausi- 
bility, 
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.^^Sri<— That  tmder  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  the  schedule  to 
the  Oonstitation,  the  power  is  reserved  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly 
^^  to  aathorize  the  city  of  Qoincy  to  create  any  indebtedness  for 
railroad  or  mnnidpal  purposes  lor  which  the  people  of  said  city 
shall  have  voted,  and  to  which  they  shall  have  given,  by  snch 
vote,  their  assent  prior  to  the  13th  day  of  December,  1869,'^  which 
power  is  defioed  in  the  proviso  to  the  section  to  be  an  authority 
m  the  General  Assembly,  under  the  present  Constitution,  to 
authorize  the  city  to  contract  the  debts  referred  to  as  completely 
as  the  Legislature  could  have  done  so  uuder  the  Constitution  of 
1848.  But  the  whole  extent  of  the  exception  made  by  the  twenty- 
fourth  section  of  the  schedule  is,  Uiat  the  General  Assembly  shall 
have  the  power  with  respect  to  the  authorization  of  the  debt  that 
was  possessed  by  the  General  Assembly  under  the  old  Constitu- 
tion. The  exception  no  doubt  operates  to  remove  the  particular 
debts  beyond  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  that 
prohibit  municipal  corporations  from  taking  stock  in  railroad  in- 
corporations, and  that  limit  their  power  to  contract  debts ;  and 
also  authorizes  the  passage  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  special 
law  ^^  to  authorize  the  city  of  Quincy  to  create  any  indebtedness 
for  railroad  or  municipal  purposes,  for  which  the  people  of  said 
city  shall  have  voted,  and  to  which  they  shall  have  givQn,  by  such 
vote,  their  assent  prior  to  the  13th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1869 ;" 
and  furthermore,  to  provide  that  ^^  such  indebtedness  so  created 
shdl  be  paid  by  the  said  city  of  Quincy  alone,  and  by  taxes  to  be 
levied  upon  the  taxable  property  thereof"  but  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  that  point,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  support  a  law 
that  imposes  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  Quincy  that  no  Legislature 
could  or  can  pass,  nor  will  it  justify  a  disregard  of  those  provisions 
of  Uie  Constitution  which  prescribe  the  methods  to  be  pursued 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  or  the  revi- 
val and  amendment  of  statutes  that  prohibit  special  legislation  in 
respect  to  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  officers,  or  upon  other  sub- 
jects ;  nor  does  it  warrant  a  disregard  of  the  prohibition  upon  the 
General  Assembly  to  impose  taxes  upon  municipal  corporations, 
or  the  inhabitants  thereof^  for  corporate  purposes. 

I  am  aware,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  insisted  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  is'  demanded  by  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Quincy,  and  that  the  railroad  proposed  to  be 
constructed  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  of 
that  flourishing  city.  I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  either  of  these 
propobitions,  and  no  one  entertains  a  more  profound  respect  for 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State 
than  I  do,  but  the  Constitution  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  State,  expressed  in  the  most  solemn  form,  and  my  duty  to 
respect  and  obey  that  will  so  expressed  is  paramount  to  all  other 
human  obligations. 
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It  is  within  the  ezperienoe  and  obserration  of  almoet  mrwr  dti- 
zee  that  the  Oonstimtion  of  1848  was  perverted  and  distorted,  and 
its  most  valnabie  principles  disregarded,  to  meet  the  real  or  sup- 
posed demands  of  special  interests,  until  it  became  an  intolerable 
onrden,  and  we  may  well  apprehend  that  such  will  be  the  fate  of 
the  present  Constitution,  unless  every  department  and  officer 
charged  with  its  execution  rigidly  obe^s  and  firmly  enforoee  all — 
even  to  the  most  minute — of  its  provisions. 

Understanding  as  I  do  the  importance  of  preserving  the  Con- 
stitution, and  knowing  the  evil  and  danger  of  bad  pr^sedents  in 
the  construction  of  its  powers,  I  have  carefully  analyzed  this  bill, 
and  now  respectfully  return  the  bill  itself  to  the  Senate,  and  sub- 
mit the  reasons  for  my  conclusions  to  the  consideration  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER 
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GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

BETUBNING,  "WITH  HIS  OBJECTIONS, 

HOUSE  BILL  FOR  "AN  ACT  TO  REPEAL  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  *AN  ACT  TO  CHANOE 
ITHE  TIME  OF  ELECTING  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  IN  A  COUNTT  THEREIN  NAMED.'  »• 


EzSOUnYB  D&PABTMXNT, 

Spbinofifxd,  III.,  Mwreh  6thj  1871. 

To  the  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Smith, 

Speaker  of  the  Eouse  cf  Jiepresentativei: 

I  have  the  honor  to  return  to  the  Hotise  of  Repreeentatiyes,  in  which 
it  originated,  a  bill  for  ^^An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  ^an  act  to 
change  the  time  of  electing  certain  officers  in  a  connty  therein 
named,' ''  without  having  been  able  to  approve  or  sign  the  same. 

It  adds  to  the  regret  that  I  should,  under  any  circumstances,  feel, 
in  being  compelled  by  my  sense  of  duty  to  withhold  my  approval 
from  any  bill  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  find,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  that  the  law  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  bill  under 
consideration  is  one  of  such  doubtful  constitutionality,  and  is  so  un- 
wise and  unjust  in  its  policy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  an  expression 
of  surprise  that  it  ever  found  a  place  upon  the  statute  book,  and  if 
permitted  by  my  views  of  the  proper  construction  to  be  given  to  the  • 
constitution,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ooi^our  in  its  repeal. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  thoughtful  men  should  differ  as 
to  the  practical  interpretation  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  constitution,  for  the  evils  that  bad  grown  up  under  the  for- 
zner  system  were  so  many  and  so  serious,  and  had  their  origin  in  so 
li^reat  a  degree  in  loose  constructions  and  negligent  interpretations  of 
tiie  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1848,  that  the  conrention  of 
1869-70,  in  its  anxiety  to  correct  existing  abuses  and  to  prevent  their 
VaI   T ftT 
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fatnre  recurrence,  introdnced  into  the  constitation  now  in  force  many 
artificial  and  somewhat  minate  regulations,  that  are  of  undoubted  wis- 
dom, but  properly  compel  far  closer  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  forms  and  details  of  legislation  than  accords  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  state. 

By  the  8th  article  of  the  constitution  Of  18:18,  a  general  system  of 
local  goyernment  applicable  to  all  the  counties  of  the  State  was  crea- 
ted, but  by  the  6th  section.of  the  same  article  it  was  provided  '^  that 
the  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  a  general  law,  for  a  townsliip 
organization,  under  which  every  county  may  organize  whenever  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  such  county,  at  any  general  election,  shall 
so  determine,  and  whenever  any  county  shall  adopt  a  township  organ- 
ization so  much  of  this  constitution  as  provides  for  the  management  of 
the  fiscal  affiairs  of  the  said  county  by  the  county  court  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,"  etc. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1848  the  General  Assem- 
bly  enacted  laws  providing  for  a  system  of  township  organization,  as 
required  by  the  6th  section  of  the  8th  article  above  quoted,  and  the 
legal  voters  of  Wayne  county  adopted  the  system,  and  became  eabje<^ 
to  all  the  provisions  of  the  general  laws  in  relation  to  township  organ- 
ization. 

On  the  28th  day  of  February,  1867,  the  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to 
change  the  time  of  electing  certain  officers  in  a  county  therein  named,', 
which  is  the  act  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  repeal,  received  the  ap. 
proval  of  the  Governor,  and  according  to  its  own  terms  and  provisions 
was  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage,  and  if  it  became  operative  and 
of  force  for  any  purpose  whatever,  its  eflFect  was  to  repeal  all  laws  be- 
fore that  time  in  force  which  conflicted  with  its  provisions,  and  from 
that  time  the  general  laws  providing  for  township  organization  were 
operative  in  Wayne  county  only  as  modified  by  the  act  of  February 
S8th,  1867. 

.  These  facts  being  noticed,  it  is  now  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  act  und^r  consideration  merely  provided  that 
the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  change  the  time  of  electing  certain  officers 
in  a  county  therein  named/'  approved  February  28tb,  1867,  ^'be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  repealed,"  so  that,  unless  it  results  from  some  con 
stitutional  principle  or  provision,  or  some'general  rule  of  law  that  the 
repeal  of  a  repealing  act  revives  the  law  repealed,  the  provisions  of 
the  township  organization  law  that  were  abrogated  by  the  conflicting 
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enactments  of  the  act  of  Febniary  28th,  1867,  would  not,  upon  the 
approyal  of  this  bill,  be  reviTed,  bot  there  would  hereafter  be  no 
operative  statute  under  which  supervisors  could  be  elected  in  Wayne 
county. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  is  no  rule  of  the  constitution  or 
of  law,  that  operates  to  revive  a  law  repealed,  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
repealing  statute ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  provided  by  the  ISth  section 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution,  that  ^^  no  law  shall  be  revived  or 
amended  by  reference  to  its  title  only,  but  the  law  revived  or  the  sec- 
tion amended  shall  be  inserted  at  length  in  the  new  act,'^  and  the  rule 
established  by  the  statutes  and  judicial  decisions  in  this  State  is,  ^^  no 
act  or  part  of  an  act  repealed  by  another  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  revived  by  the  repeal  of  the  repealing  act,"  and 
it  follows  from  this  view  that  this  act,  if  approved,  would  only  repeal 
the  act  of  February  28th,  1867,  without  reviving  the  portions  of  the 
township  organization  law  repealed  by  its  provisions,  and  would  for 
the  time  being  leave  the  people  of  Wayne  county  without  the  neces- 
sary machinery  of  county  government.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
would  be  the  inevitable  efiect  of  the  act,  and  if  such  a  result  would 
probably  follow  from  giving  it  the  forms  of  law,  prudence  dictates  the 
propriety  of  its  reconsideration  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  also,  in  my  judgment,  in  conflict 
with  the  22d  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution.  By  the 
sixth  paragraph  of  that  section,  the  General  Assembly  is  forbidden  to 
pass  any  special  or  local  law  for  ^'  r^ulating  county  and  township  af- 
fairs." That  the  proposed  law  is  special  and  local  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  constitution,  it  is  supposed  will  be  admitted,  as 
it  relates  to  a  single  subject,  and  applies  to  a  particular  county  ;*and  it 
does  purport  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Wayne  county  by  abolishing  a 
method  of  local  organization  that  now  exists  by  force  of  the  act  in- 
tended to  bo  repealed.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  quite  clear,  what- 
ever inconveniences  the  role  of  the  constitution  may  produce,  that  the 
enactment  of  laws  like  that  under  consideration,  is  forbidden  both  by 
its  express  language,  and  its  obvious  spirit  and  intention. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  provide  that  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  except  the 
county  of  Cook,  for  which  a  special  system  of  government  was  estab- 
lished, should  be  subject  to  one  of  two  forms  of  local  administration 
— the  system  of  commissioners  created  by  the  6th  section  of  the  10th 
article,  or  that  of  township  organization  contemplated  by  the  5th  seo- 
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tion,  and  it  is  competent  for  the  General  Assembly  to  proceed  by  a 
general  law  to  repeal  all  special  laws  that  establish  separate  or  peca- 
liar  modes  of  local  goyernment  for  counties,  and  in  that  way  produce 
that  harmony  in  the  organization  of  the  counties  of  the  State  that  is 
so  desirable,  and  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  to  es- 
tablish. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  Oommittee  upon  State  Institutions  respectfallj  report  to  the 
Honse  of  Bepresentatives : 

That  they  have  yisited,  in  a  body^  the  Institutions  of  the  State  at 
Jacksonyille,  at  Kormal  and  at  Ohampaign,  and  that  they  have  given 
them  as  careful  and  complete  an  examination  as  the  limited  time  at 
their  command  would  permit 

In  company  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  house  committee  devoted  an  entire  day 
to  the  Jacksonville  Institutions,  in  advance  of  the  committee's  visit, 
and  the  committee  in  a  body  devoted  two  additional  days  and  evenings 
to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Institution  for  the  Insane,  the  Blind, 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Feeble-Minded ;  and  without  burdening 
their  report  with  details,  the  committee  report  that  their  visit  to  these 
Institutions  was  not  one  of  ceremony,  but  was  wholIy,devoted  to  busi- 
nees. 

We  found,  in  the  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils.  They  were  healthy, 
(dieerful,  orderly,  devoted  to  their  studies,  and  apparently  well  ad- 
vanced in  their  peculiar  education,  and  making  rapid  progress.  And 
we  are  gratified  that  the  management  of  the  educational  and  all  other 
internal  affairs  of  the  Institution  is  in  a  high  degree  creditable  to  the 
officers  and  teachers  who  have  it  in  charge ;  and  as  a  very  important 
part  of  the  education  imparted  to  the  interesting  class  of  pupils  for 
which  the  Institution  was  devised,  we  commend  the  mechanical  de- 
partment, incltiding,  eepeeially,  the  shoe  shops,  the  cabinet  nhops  and 
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the  printing  of3ces.  In  each  of  these  the  papils  are  doing  work  which 
wonld  do  credit  to  any  similar  establishment  in  private  hands ;  and  we 
refer  to  the  printed  annnal  report  of  the  Institution,  abreadj  commu- 
nicated to  the  General  Assembly,  as  a  specimen  of  the  handiwork  of 
the  pupils.  But  with  all  these  evidences  of  the  excellent  condition 
of  its  internal  affairs,  we  find  all  departments  of  the  Institution  are 
overcrowded  for  want  of  sufficient  room  in  the  dormitories,  the  chapel, 
the  dining  rooms  and  the  school  rooms ;  and  besides  this  present  want 
of  room  in  all  departments,  the  committee  find  that  the  south  wing  of 
the  building  is  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  down,  with  all  its  crowded 
inmates.  And  we  fully  concur  in  the  representations  as  to  the  dan* 
gerous  condition  of  this  wing,  which  are  made  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Institution.  The  committee  are  also  satisfied^  after  a  very  thorough 
and  careful  examination,  that  the  report  does  not  exaggerate  the  ne- 
cessity for  repairs  and  improvements,  in  any  particular,  and  we  re- 
commend that  sufficient  appropriations  be  made  for  these  purposes. 

The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  very  carefully  scrutinized  in  all  its 
departments.  As  the  result  of  these  investigations  the  committee  are 
satisfied  that  its  present  management  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  con- 
sidering the  crowded  condition  of  the  wards,  and  the  want  of  neceaaary 
and  almost  indispensable  conveniences^  which  are  presented  in  the 
annual  report — to  which  reference  is  here  made  for  the  more  particnlar 
information  of  the  house. 

Of  the  school  for  the  education  of  the  Blind,  we  only  now  say  that 
we  found  it  worthily  maintaining  its  hij^h  reputation,  anil  in  the  high- 
est decree  deserving  the  public  favor,  and  the  support  of  the  State ; 
but  here  as  in  other  Institutions  the  want  of  sufficient  room  is  mani- 
fest — the  female  pupils  alone  have  any  sufficient  accommodation, 
while  the  male  pupils  occupy  an  old  frame  workshop,  wholly  unfit 
for  the  purpose.  We  recommend  that  ample  provision  be  made  for 
this  worthy  institution,  either  at  the  present  site  or  elsewhere. 

Last  among  the  State  Institutions  at  Jacksonville,  we  refer  to  that 
of  the  education  of  Feoble-Minded  Children.  Of  that  we  may  say,  in 
a  single  sentence,  that  it  has  already  produced  the  most  important  re- 
sults, compared  to  its  means  and  facilities,  of  any  State  Institntion 
which  has  come  under  our  observation.  Nothing  short  of  a  personal 
visit  will  enable  the  members  of  tiie  house  to  judge  of  the  advance- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  the  physical  and  mental  training  of  the 
Feeble-Minded  by  this  Institution.  Dr.  Wilbur,  the  prindpal,  and 
his  devoted  assistants,  have  earned  the  thanks  of  the  humane  every- 
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where,  for  the  labon  of  Io?e  whidi  tiiey  have  wrought  with  the  poor 
unfortunates  who  have  been  submitted  to  their  care— by  which  they 
have  BO  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  capacity  and  the  right  of  the 
Peeble-Minded  to  be  educated  by  the  State.  We  commend  the  Insti- 
tution to  the  nurturing  care  and  support  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Your  committee  spent  two  entire  days  in  the  Institutions  of  Normal; 
no  commendation  of  ours  can  add  to  the  reputation  already  so  worthily 
possessed  by  the  State  Normal  Dniversity.  We  ask,  in  its  behalf,  a 
continuation  of  public  fevor,  and  of  liberal  support  by  the  State.  And 
for  details  of  its  present  condition  and  wants,  we  refer  to  its  annual 
report,  printed  with  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  we  unanimously  concur  in  the  say- 
ing, that  it  is  fulfilling  the  highest  and  noblest  conceptions  of  its  foun- 
ders. It  is  emphatically  a  home  where  pleasant  personal  relations, 
government  truly  parental  in  character,  and  the  happiness  and  culture 
of  its  more  than  three  hundred  inmates  are  written  upon  their  happy 
faces.  It  is  an  Institution  of  which  every  humane  and  patriotic  citizen 
should  be  proud ;  and  we  commend  its  orphan  inmates  to  the  liberal 
and  direct  support  of  the  House  and  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly.  For 
its  condition  and  its  needs  we  refer  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Institu- 
tion as  every  way  reliable. 

Last  among  the  State  Institutions  examined  by  your  committee  was 
the  Industrial  University  at  TJrbana.  The  chairman  and  others  of 
your  committee  visited  that  Institution  with  not  the  most  favorable 
opinion  of  its  condition  or  its  prospects  for  usefulness ;  but  a  very 
thorough  examination  of  its  internal  affairs,  a  better  acquaintance  with 
its  {tegent  and  Faculty,  a  watchful  examination  of  its  methods,  a  criti- 
cism of  its  classes,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  its  organization  and  de- 
signs, have  removed  our  doubts  and  have  convinced  us  that  it  is  worthy 
the  highest  confidence  of  its  friends  and  founders,  and  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  State.  It  is  emphatically  a  school  of  industry,  where 
the  knowledge  which  pertains  to  the  industry  of  the  State  is  already 
more  eflSciently  and  thoroughly  taught  than  we  had  anticipated,  and 
where  has  been  founded  a  system  of  education  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

We  would  too  much  extend  this  report  should  your  committee  at- 
tempt to  give  the  details  of  their  observations  at  this  Institution ;  but 
we  commend  it  to  the  confidence  of  all  who  feel  that  the  spirit  and 
necessity  of  the  age  demand  in  our  State  the  peculiar  education  and 
training  which  best  fits  men  and  women  for  lives  of  practical  usefulness* 
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la  conclofiion  your  committee)  instead  of  making  any  special  reeom- 
mendatioDs  as  to  any  of  the  State  Institutions,  respeetiolly  report  back 
the  following  bills,  or  substitutes  therefor,  which  have  been  referred 
to  them,  and  recommend  each  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
House,  viz : 

House  bill,  No.  200,  oeing  a  bill  for  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children." 

Also,  House  bill.  No.  77,  being  a  bill  for  "An  act  for  the  support  of 
the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

Also,  House  bill.  No.  220,  for  "An  act  appropriating  money  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind."' 

Also,  House  bill,  JNb.  185,  being  a  bill  for  "An  act^to  mcorporate 
the  Illinois  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Children." 

Also,  House  bill.  No.  121,  for  "An  act  appropriating  money  to  pay 
deficiencies  of  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Illinois 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  said 
Hospital,"  etc. 

Also,  House  bill.  No.  284,  for  "An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University." 

Also,  bill  No.  815,  for  "An  act  to  make  appropriations  for  the  Sol- 
diers' Orphans'  Home,"  etc. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  R.  ROE, 

Chairman. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOB, 

WITH   BEFBBBNCB   TO 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  COLV  MADE  BY  THE  STATE  TREASURER  AND  AUDITOR 
FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  STATE  DEBT. 


EXEOUTIYB  DePABTMBHT, 

Spbingfibld,  JUarohlSj  1871. 
Hon.  William  M.  Smith, 

Speaks  of  the  Hoitee  of  Hepresentativea: 

I  hs^e  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon,  to  be  laid  before  the  Honse  of 
Bepresentatives,  a  copy  of  the  report  of  E.  N.  Bates,  State  Treasurer, 
and  0.  E.  Lippincott,  State  Auditor,  with  reference  to  the  purchase 
of  coin  made  by  them  for  the  payment  of  the  State  debt,  together 
with  exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  which  are  made  a  part  thereof. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 


Spbingfibld,  March  19, 1871. 

His  Exobllbnoy  John  M.  Fajjibb, 

Governor  of  lUinou : 
Sib — ^In  compliance  with  law  and  your  instructions  of  January  31, 
1871,  (a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  marked  **Exhibit  A,'*) 
we  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  purchase  of 
coin  for  the  payment  of  the  principal,  interest  and  exchange  of  the 
State  debt,  called  in  by  your  proclamation  of  January  9, 1871 : 

Amount  purchased $3,100,000  00 

Premium  paid 364,647  50 

Commissions  pwl • • .         1,781  25 

Cost  of  gold,  including  premiums  and  oommissioi|fl^a  (5yj(f  8,466,828  75 

Areragecost  ...^  ..;^ ,... .., $111  & 

Tol.  l-8» 
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Ab  will  be  B6eD|  the  commiflsion  is  less  than  1-16  of  one  per  cent 
Oar  purchase  began  on  the  2d  ultimo,  and  was  completed  on  the 
11th  of  the  same  month,  and  was  made  through  the  American  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  New  York,  where  the  State  has  transacted 
its  business  for  more  than  forty  years,  under  the  advice  and  with  the 
assistance  of  George  S.  Coe,  President,  who  cheerfully  gave  ns  the 
benefit  of  his  experience. 

Appended  hereto,  and  marked  ^^  Exhibit  B,"  is  a  certificate  of  par- 
ties from  whom  the  gold  was  purchased,  giving  the  date  of  the  pur- 
chase and  the  price  paid,  and  the  amount. 

Also  a  certificate,  marked  ^^  Exhibit  0,"  from  the  register  of  the 
gold  board,  giving  the  price  of  gold  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
purchase. 

We  also  append  a  letter  from  Geo.  S.  Coe,  President  American  Ex- 
change National  Bank,  relative  to  the  purchase  marked  ^'  Exhibit  D.'* 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ERASTUS  N  BATES,  Treasurer. 
0.  E.  UPPIKCOTT,  Auditor  F.  A. 


EXHIBIT  "A." 

£X£CUTIV£  DEPABTHENT, 
gPBiNanKLD,  Illdtoib,  January  81,  1871. 

Gen.  Erabtus  N.  Bates,  TrsaBurer  of  ih$  SiaU  of  ItHmou  : 
Gen.  Chas.  E.  Lipfinoott,  AudUvr  of  Public  Acecmnti: 

GsNTLEMBK — ^lu  pursuaQcc  of  tho  authority  vested  in  me,  by  an  a(^ 
entitled  ^'An  act  to  authorise  the  State  Treasurer  and  Auditor  to  pur- 
chase coin  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  State  indebtedness,''  approved 
January  81, 1871,  you  are  hereby  anthorij^ed  tQ  purchase  for  and  in 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  at  the  lowest  market  price,  the  neces- 
sary coin  and  exchange  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
of  the  -State  of  Illinois,  mentioned  in  my  proclamation  of  date  Jan- 
uary 9, 1871. 

A  copy  of  the  said  act  is  herewith  furnished  you,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  you  are  required  to  make  a  detailed  veport  of  said  par- 
chases  of  coin  and. exchange,  with  the  date  of  such  purchase  of  gold 
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coin  and  exchange,  and  also  your  actaal  expenses  paid  out  in  making 
snch  pnrchases,  with  snch  other  AmHb  as'the  Governor  may  require. 

I  have  also  to  require  that  yon  will,  with  your  report,  also  make  re- 
port of  all  offers  that  may  be  made  by  any  party  or  parties  for  the  sale 
to  you  of  coin  or  exchange,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Late  political  events  in  Europe  may  possibly  affect  the  market  value 
of  coin  unfavorably  to  the  State ;  and  as  they  are  of  a  yery  startling 
character,  and  were  altogether  unforeseen  when  my  proclamation  fix- 
ing the  date  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  'was  issued,  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  I  may  deem  it  proper  to  revoke  the  proclamation 
aforesaid,  and  fix  another  day  for  such  payment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  yon  will  report,  from  day  to  day, 
snch  facts  as  you  may  think  proper,  on  the  point  last  referred  to. 
When  your  report  is  received,  if  satisfactory,  the  Auditor  will  be  di- 
rected to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  for  the  amount  paid  as 
premium  for  said  gold  and  exchange,  with  your  expenses,  as  provided 
by  said  act. 

Your  attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the  fact  that  no  commissions 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasure,  Auditor,  or  any  other  State  ofScers, 
for  services  under  this  act;  and  no  commissions  shall  be  allowed  to 
any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  if  sudi  gold  and  exchange 
can  be  bought  as  cheaply  without  paying  snch  eommission. 

I  take  occasion  to  express-  my  entire  confidence  in  your  discretion 
and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  am, 
^  Very  respectfblly,  yours,  etc., 

JOHN  M.  PALMEK. 
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EXHIBIT  "B." 


Gia  8.  Gox,  Pi'uldent  Jamryxoi  Bx/Aange  Nai&onal  Battk. 
On  your  orders  we  have  purchased  gold  as  follows: 


Feb.  S. 


Feb.  8. 


Feb.  4. 


Of  AMitUnt  Tretsurer  United  Sutes  at  New  York :  ' 

t«iO,000/at  HI  88.100 •■!?»S!5SS' 

60,000,  at  111  W-lOO ^•l£2!t 

Conmlislon............ **  ■'> 


|SSS,673n 


$60,000,  H.  L.  Horton  *  Oo. 

60,000,  G.  D.  Arther 

6d,0(:0,  A.  M.  Richards 

50,000,  R.  L.  Bdwards 


200,000,  St  111  X $»«,IIOCO 

$40,000,  M.Hicken i 

110,OiO,  I.Brame  A  Ck> ; 

160,000,  atmjTr. •'•^'5522 

Commiflsion 818  T6 


(     8$1,( 


|1'^,"'<)0, 
3  0,0(10, 

eff,<.Pio, 

B5,0lM), 

afi.wio, 

H^,*»00, 
IIUplWO, 

5:».(W0, 

50,(H)0, 

au.ooo, 

*J6,W)0, 
A(».CH)0, 
20.000, 

ao^ow, 

15.  UM^ 
1C,i>00, 

io,o$i, 

2i>,0<)0, 
10,  (>M, 
10,01)0, 
^i'J  iiQO, 

«00,000,  tt  iiu^  . 


Hop(v[]  ^fclillllng. 
A.M.  KlchiydA... 


D?ilct&E]liott. 

CloBROd  ^  ll«.y« , 

Hutnbut  Brofl 

F.  Herdcll 

A.  M.  RiHthtpds 

B.  D.  Kaii<lE)|pb  ft  C!o 

I).  Tw«dlft , 

BuDcsj).  £^h<M-muiACo. 

C.  B.  Sltrmuiifl. 

HuDobut  Bros 

N.  A.  PrenE.ice.. 

D.  F.  SpBTildtng 

J.  &  W.  Sellgumn 

Hambut  BtoA  , 

Duff  &TifnklD 

B,  Atkln^oa , 

L.  >■.  luavci'.    , 

B.O.Bead 

H.  Cohen 

James  Gimnt 


OooimiktloB. 


Feb. «. 


M>4h.  6. 


$60,000,  H.  L.  Horton  ft  Co. . 

10,000,  C.  W.  Betto 

10,000,  W.  B.  Farr  &  Co 

46,000,  Horton 

36,000,  Mitchell  A  Newbold. 

10.000,  HatchAFoote 

50,000,  F.  Braint  r  A  Co 

86,000,  Daff  A  TienUn 

)i6,(;00.  Hatch  &  Foote 

10,0041,  Duff  A  Tlenkin 

80,000,  Bamea  A  Moore 

10,000,  N.  8.  Prentice 

60,000,  John  Bowen 

60,000.  W.  Galway 


.$609,760  0$ 
.         876  00 
!     6T0.1810I 

I 


400,000,  at  UlX $447,000  00 

Commlasion 960  (.O 


$60,000,  Van  Schaick 

86.00U,  C  Mever&Co 

76^000,  F.  Bniner  &  Co 

110,000,  Osboro  A  Cammack. 

90,000,  A.  M.  Richanis 


830,000,  at  119 $398,000  00 

Commlsaion 818  76 


^00,000,  H.  R.  Chandler,  at  111« $1U,8T6  00 

Commission ....../^      $8  60 
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447,860  60 


888,818  71 

lll,«f» 
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JSeAtfti/  ^**B  "—Continued. 

$60,000,  Barney  Baymocd  Jk  Co 

M,005  F.  O.  T«q«ierd 

M0.000^  H.  A.  TMoierd 

26,000,  W.  M.  PsUawon 

66,000,  BLC.FoUtr  A  CJo 

ailllX-.... $M6,«60  00 

at  lUKi  Thompson lll,8T5  00 

Commlraion 160  00 

atlUjIC.ChM.  MtTer&Co SMS.Mo'oo 

ttlUXiHobertBaile 898,960  00 

Commlatlon S60  00 

atlllK.F.  Brahier&Co tlll«675 

196,000,  JaltoB  Moltor 

6,000,  SchaflterBroa 

atllllC.  -.. 111,160  00 

Commlitloa Ii6  00 

f 

$6,100,000.    Average,  11181T-1O0O 


Feb.T. 


Feb.  8. 
F»b.  11, 


$800,000, 
100,000, 


SOO,fl(H>,  I 

Mo,oao,  1 


100,000,1 
1  0,000, 


$447,878  00 
447,000  00 

828,760  00 


$8,466,88878 


Respectfully, 


MAXWELL  k  GiUVEB. 


EXHIBIT  "C." 

%  KEW  TDRK  GOLD  EXGHA:^QE, 

Nxw  You,  FArumrp  IS,  1871. 

^^UOTATIONS  TAKEN  FBOM  ,TBS  OFFICSAX.  EBQISTBB  OF  THE  NEW  TORE  OOLB 

EXCHANGE. 


18V1. 

Feb.8.    IO.OOa.m llljitf 

••        10.80    ♦•   #wMJ% 

•*        11.08   •• nig 

*•         11.88    •*    lllJi 

••         19.08  Y.M niff 

1.06    •*    IIIM 

"       1.10  "  mS 

"        9.16  •♦  inr^ 

*•       8.00  ••  itm 

Feb.  8.    10.00  a.  M lUK 

"         11.87    ••   WU 

••      19.00  M nm 

••  1.00  y.x lUM 

•*  9.00    •*   1115* 

8jOO    "    111% 

Feb.4i    MkOOiA.  n llUf, 

»•         10.06    »•    UIH 

11.00  ♦♦  ins 

19.06  P.M llllkf 

••        1.06  "  :...  mx 

♦•  1.89    "   U}\ 

9.94    ••   lll?i 

••  8.00    "    IIIH 

Feb.6.  10.00  A.M 13S 

"  11.04    "   IIIV 

••  11.81    "   11*M 

"  19.00  m Ill 

"  1.11  ».M lUH 

••  9.18    "    lll\ 

'•  8,00    "   iia 

Feb.  7.  io.no  A.  M lu 

•«       10.80  " in,s 

••        19.06  F.M IIIK 

I  certify  tbat  tbe  abote  la  correct. 


ttn. 

Feb. 7.     1.09  F.M IIIX 

*»  9.60    «   , niH 

**  8.00    " UlX 

Feb.flL    1A.0Q  A.M llt!l£ 

'*        It.S    "   111« 

*•    .     19.00  M ni% 

**       1.06F.M line 

"  9.00    ••   Ill* 

a60  " iiix 

Feb,  9.    10.00  A.  M IIIX 

••         11.00    *•    1115i 

"         19.M)  M.  Ill5i 

1.00  F.M. 111^ 

"  8.00    ••   niH 

•*  8.00    "   111^ 

Feb.  10.  10.00  A.  M IIIX 

**        11.00    ••    IIIK 

**        11.90    *»   lllS 

*•         19.00  m 111% 

"       i.oof.m niH 

*•  9.00    "    IIIX 

•*  9.80    •♦    1115i 

(AnJomnrxB.) 

Feb.  11.  10.00  A.  M lUH, 

••        10.14    *•   IIIX 

"        10.81    *•   IIIX 

1L07    "    111« 

19.07  F.M line 

"  1.06    ••    IIIM 

"  9.06    '*    lllS 

♦♦  8.60    "    111V4 

J.  C.  MUSEUM, 
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ErHIBIT    "D-" 


THE  AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK, 

New  YoBK,  FAruary  I3»  1871. 
Hon.  E.  N.  Bates,  Trwturtr^ 
Hon.  C.  E.  LipparooTT,  Auditor  of  StaU  cf  lUm$iM  ^ 

GsNTLBKBN :  In  compliance  with  yoar  inBtrnctionB,  and  nnder  your 
personal  sapervision,  I  have  purchased  through  Meflsre.  Haxwdl  & 
Graves,  brokers  regulaMy  employed  to  do  the  bosiness  of  this  bank, 
$3,100,000  in  gold  coin,  as  per  their  statement  inclosed  herein,  coating 
in  currency,  $3,4$6,S28  76. 

This  amount  of  gold  coin  is  now  in  oar  vault,  to  the  credit  and  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  Hon.  £.  N.  Bates,  Treasurer  of  State. 

I  have  procured  and  enclose  herewith  a  certified  statement  of  the 
Register  of  the  Gold  Exchange,  showing  the  daily  quotations  of  the 
sales  of  gold  in  this  City  Arom  the  2d  to  the  11th  instant,  inclusive, 
being  the  entire  time  engaged  in  purchasing  said  gold. 

As  the  method  of  proceeding  in  tfai^  purchase  was  left,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  my  discretion,  I  have  adopted  the  agency  that  we  invariably 
nee  in  such  transactions  for  this  bonk,  and  in  fact  the  only  kind  of 
agency  by  which  it  could  be  fairly  and  honorably  done. 

The  result  has  fully  demonstrated  the  propriety  of  the  oeurte 
adopted,  and  will,  I  feel  Msured,  meet  the  approbation  of  alL 
Very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  ^ervimt, 

GEO.  S.  OOE, 
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EXHIBIT    **E." 

STATE  OF  ILLIKOIS, 
Trei8urer*s  Oftick,  Sfunofisld,  March  18, 1871. 


8TATB  OF  ILLINOIS, 

To  VsAflTut  N.  Batm,  Treatiwnir  : 
To  promimn  on  three  mUlions  ooe  hundred  fhoniaad  doHan,  gold,  for  payment  of 
prindpa],  inteieet  and  exchange  of  Bute  debt  called  In  by  proclamation  of  OoTer- 

nor  John  M.  Pafaner,  Janoary  9, 18T1 

Ck»imi98ion  on  the  same 

Bxpeaaes  of  General  C.  S.  Llpplnoutt  to  New  York,  while  there,  and  returning.. . . 

Xnenaei  of  Sraatoi  N.  Bates,  to  New  York,  while  there,  and  returning 

Telegraphing 


Total. 


DR. 


$864,547  90 

1,781  SS 

600  00 

600  00 

84  70 


$867,888  46 


Wn  HnasT  onmrr  that  the  abore  account  it  correct 
Debt  account. 


AmoTsn:  _ 

ilOHN  M.  PALMER. 


and  properly  chargeable  to  the  State 

SRASTUS  N.  BATES, 

Tr9a$m$r, 
C.  E.  LIPPmCOTT. 

Auditor, 
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COMMUNICATION 

TJtOU    THE 

MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SPRINGFIELR 

HABGH  80, 1871. 


MAYOE'S  OFFICE, 
CiTT  or  SPKnroniLD,  III.,  March  29,  1871. 

To  the  Eon.  Speaker  and  House  of  Itepre$entative$  : 

OsNTLXMEN — ^I  am  inetnxcted  by  the  city  oonncil  of  the  city  of 
Springfield  to  lay  before  the  general  assembly  tiie  inclosed  ordinance 
in  relation  to  additional  grounds  for  the  new  state  house,  passed  by 
said  council  on  the  29th  instant. 

I  am  further  authorized  to  say  that  individual  citizens  of  Springfield 
are  ready  to  give  their  personal  guarantee  that  this  ordinance  will  be 
carried  out  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  any  requirement  of  your 
honorable  body  for  this  purpose,  will  be  faithfully  complied  with. 
Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  PRIEST, 
Mayor  of  Springfield. 


An  Osdinanob  in  Relation  to  Additional  Grounds  fob  the  New 

Statb  HouiB* 

Section  1.     Be  it  Ordained  hy  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 

Spfingfieldy  That  the  city  of  Springfield  hereby  guarantees  to  the  state 

of  Illinois  to  pay  the  cost  of  all  such  additional  grounds  on  the  south 

of  and  adjoining  the  new  capitol  grounds,  as  the  state  may,  at  any  time 

hereafter,  demand  or  require,  and  will  condemn,  for  the  purpose  of 

enlarging  the  capitol  grounds,  in  the  event  that  the  city  shall  not  be 

able  to  agree  wiU^  the  owners  a|  to  tl^e  purchase  of  the  sam$* 
Vol.  1-90  ^ 
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§  2.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  andits 
its  passage. 

Passed,  March  S9,  1871.  F.  FLEURY,  CStj  Ckd. 

Approred,  March  29, 1871.  JOHN  W.  PRIEST,  li?v 

I,  F.  Flemy,  Citj  Clerk  of  the  citj  of  Springfield,  do  her^j  certify  the  fotcgfungtolii 
trae  and  correct  copy  of  the  original  ordinance  passed  by  the  city  council  of  tk  ci^  i( 
Springfield,  and  filed  in  my  office. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  corjioraie  seal  of  the  dtj  of 
[ssal]  Springfield,  this  39th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1871. 

F.  FUEUBT,  CitfClnl 
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REPORT 


OP  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  TEE  PENITEIfTIART, 

MARCH  23,  1871, 


The  Committee  on  the  Penitentiary,  to  whom  was  referred  the  following 
bills  and  resolutions,  to-wit :  House  bill,  No,  254^  a  bill  for  "An  act  to  proyide 
for  the  leasing  of  the  Illinois  Penitentiary^  to  abolish  the  office  of  Penitentiary 
Commissioner,  and  to  amend  and  consolidate  into  one  act  all  laws  in  relation  to 
said  Penitentiary;'^ 

House  bill,  No.  511,  a  bill  for  "An  act  in  relation  to  the  Penitentiary  at 
Joliet,  to  be  entitled  <an  act  to  provide  for  the  management  of  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary,  at  Joliet;"' 

"  Whirxas  the  Goyernor,  in  his  message,  relating  to  the  Penitentiary,  states 
'  that  he  found,  on  his  visit  in  July,  1869|  that  the  debts  of  the  institution  were 
greatly  understated ;  that  the  Commissioners  having  exhausted  (in  eighteen 
months)  an  appropriation  of  3300,000,  made  at  the  last  General  Assembly,  ad- 
mit an  indebtedness  of  $332,882  18;  and  that  a  disi^eement  existed  between 
the  Conunissioners,  whereby  the  discipline  of  the  institution  was  impaired  and 
diminished  and  the  labor  of  ponvicts  affeoted;'  therefore,  Re$olved,  that,  for 
the  purpofte  of  making  a  thorough  investigation,  the  Committee  on  Penitentiary 
be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  send  fgr  witnesses,  compel  attendance  and 
require  their  testimony  under  oath,  and  for  all  books  and  papers  in  relation 
thereto,  and  report  to  this  House  at  its  earliest  convenience;" 

— ^Have,  according  to  the  order  of  the  House,  had  the  same  under  considera- 
tion, and  beg  leave  to  make  the  fallowing 

EXPORT, 

As  one  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  House,  and  that  to  which,  by  the 
roles  of  the  body,  the  special  subject  of  the  Penitentiary  is  xcommitted,  and 
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acting  under  the  orden  of  the  Hoaae,  to  ''  make  a  thorough  inveBtigatioii,'' 
yonr  committee  early  determined  to  devote  its  attention  first  to  an  examinatioa 
of  the  affidrs,  condition  and  management  of  the  Penitentiary  aa  a  penal  and 
reformatory  institntion  of  the  State,  with  a  yiew  to  determine  what  meaaineB 
or  changes,  if  any,  were  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  its  nsefolness  and  to 
give  it  snooess ;  and  yonr  committee  decided  that  this  conld  best  be  done  by 
an  actual  visit  to  the  insUtation* 

Accordingly,  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1871,  the  committee  assembled  at 
the  Penitentiary,  and  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day  made  an  inspection  of 
the  buildings,  shops,  cells  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  prison,  examined  the 
food,  clothing  and  hospital  arrangements,  and  inquired  into  the  state  of  the 
health  of  the  convicti  and  of  the  discipline  and  general  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  the  inmates;  and  it  affords  your  committee  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  report  that,  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  judge,  the  food  of  the  convicts  is 
wholesome  and  is  furnished  in  sufficient  quantities,  that  their  clothing  is  suit- 
able and  comfortable,  that  from  the  extremely  small  amount  of  sickneas  the 
hospital  arrangements  are  sufficient,  that  the  health  of  the-  convicts  ia  good, 
and  that  the  discipline  and  the  arrangements  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  regularity  and  order  are  excellent.  In  respect  tothese  objects  the 
efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  seem  to  have  been  successful  to  a  grati- 
fying degree. 

It  is  proper,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  attention  be  called  to  the 
overcrowded  state  of  the  Penitentiary*  It  contains  at  present  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  convicts,  while  according  to  its  original  plan  it  was  intended  for  the 
accommodation  and  safe  keeping  of  not  more  then  one  thousand,  and  the  exces- 
sive number  of  <V>nviots  may  in  some  manner  aid  in  accounting  for  that  want 
of  success  in  the  financial  management,  of  which  more  will  hereafler  be  said. 

While  your  committee  make  no  recommendation  looking  to  immediate  action, 
they  think  it  proper  to  say  that,  considering  the  rapid  growth  of  the  State  in 
population,  the  enlargement  of  the  present  Penitentiary  or  the  erection  of 
another,  is  a  duty  that  must  be  undertaken  by  the  State  at  no  distant  day. 

In  relation  to  the  financial  management  and  condition  of  the  Penitentiaiy, 
and  the  state  of  its  business,  the  committee  are  not  prepared  to  express  such 
decided  opinions,  and  for  the  fkcts  upon  which  their  opinions  are  formed  they 
are  indebted  mainly  to  such  official  sources  of  information  as  are  already  in  the 
possessiou  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  they  do  not  ftel  it  to  be  their  dufy, 
nor  would  it  be  just  to  the  people  of  the  State  or  to  the  officers  whose  conduct 
is  involved,  to  merely  recapitulate  and  arrange  fkcts  and  figures  extracted  firom 
public  documents  and  reports,  that  are  accessible  to  all,  when  the  effect  ofmitk 
a  course  would  be  but  to  mislead  the  General  Assembly  and  the  people,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  prejudices  and  fieilse  conclusions,  and  would  be  noprt^per 
or  satisfactory  substitute  for  that  thorough  and  searching  investigation  into  all 
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that  oonoernB  the  Ponitentuury,  its  management  and  bosinewi — ^whioh  it  has 
been  impottible  for  the  committee,  in  yiew  of  their  other  duties,  to  make,  but 
which,  in  their  jndgment,  ought  to  be  no  longer  delayed.  Enough,  however, 
is  known  to  render  it  certain  that  the  present  management  of  the  Penitentiary 
has  not  realised  the  object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1867,  whieh  object  is  declared  by  the 
act  to  be  "to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  Penitentiary  by  the  labor  of  the 
conyicts/'  On  the  contrary,  large  appropriations  have  been  made  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  State  to  pay  the  cost  of  organising  the  Penitentiary  under  the 
present  plan,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  operating  the 
institution,  and  an  admitted  indebtedness  has  been  contracted  and  now  exists 
against  the  management  that  amounts  to  about  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thousknd  dollars,  and  these  sums  are  only  partially  balanced  by  the  property 
on  hand  and  the  debts  due  the  institution. 

Tour  committee  report  that  they  have  not  had  sufficient  time,  nor  the  proper 
and  essential  means  to  prosecute  and  conclude  an  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  this  state  of  affairs.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  as  an 
investigation  properly  conducted  will  cover  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
disastrous  failure  of  "the  lease  system,"  which  collapsed  in  June,  1867,  neces- 
sitating a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  that  threw  upon  the 
State  the  sudden  and  expensive  duty  of  making  immediate  provision  fbr  one 
thousand  convicts,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  business  of  the  Penitentiary,  from 
June,  1867,  until  the  present  time,  with  all  the  details  of  its  operations  and 
the  transactions  of  its  numerous  agents,  such  an  investigatioi^,  to  be  just  and 
useful  must  be  thorough  and  complete,  demands  more  time  than  your  committee 
have  at  their  disposal  consistent  with  their  duty  to  attend  upon  the  sittings  of 
this  House,  and  the  body  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  it  must  be 
clothed  with  the  power  to  summon  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books  and  papers,  and  to  administer  oaths  (a  power  which,  as 
at  present  advised,  we  do  not  sufficiently  possess),  and  will  also  require  an  appro- 
priation of  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  procuring  witnesses  and  its  other 
necessary  expenses. 

In  view  of  these  conttderatioas  your  committee  withhold  any  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  or  causes  that  hav^  produced  the  results  already  de- 
scribed, and  will  proceed  to  discuss  and  contrast  the  plans  embodied  in  the 
several  bills  before  them  for  ike  future  management  of  the  Penitentiary. 

Your  committee  feel  bound  to  say  tiiat  they  cannot  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  scheme  or  plan  that  contemplates  a  return  to  the  lease  system.  It  has 
BO  advantages  over  the  system  of  State  control,  and  is  open  to  many  most 
serious  objections  that  do  not  apply  to  the  latter  system.  The  lease  system 
]«oposeB  to  oftr  to  some  single  person  or  ringle  interest  the  control  of  the 
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oonyicto  and  their  labor,  upon  condition  that  they  are  fed  and  clothed  wifthoot 
ezpenBe  to  the  State.  It  is  tme  that  all  the  propoeitiona  ^  for  leaaia^  tk 
Penitentiary"  profess  to  concede  a  partial  and  very  limited  degree  of  authootj 
to  officers  to  be  appointed  nnder  the  authority  of  the  State;  but  all  ezpenenes 
has  shown  that  with  the  facilities  for  the  concealment  of  faotSi  and  the  povs 
to  embarrass  and  annoy  that  would  be  possessed  by  a  lessee,  an  honest  and 
independent  officer  would  soon  be  compelled  to  resign  in  despair  or  di^^nst, 
while  one  destitute  of  either  of  these  qualities  would  sink  into  the  p9ft*<J^?»  of 
an  insignificant  tool  and  apologbt,  and  no  one  would  be  left  to  stand  beUreea 
the  rapacity,  cruelty  or  indifbrence  of  the  lessee  and  the  couTiets  who  are 
substantially  committed  by  the  State  to  his  unrestrained  control. 

Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  lease  system  affords  any  greater  security  against 
loss  to  the  State.  This  system  prevailed  for  many  years,  and  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  term  of  its  existence  the  lessees  found  employment  for  the  cos- 
yicts  in  labor  for  the  State,  as  many  appropriation  bills  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  will  testify,  and  the  inner  history  of  the  transaction  would  disclose 
that  Messrs.  Buckmaster  &  Co.  sold  out  their  lease  in  1867,  because  the  Peni- 
tentiary could  be  no  longer  managed  by  them  with  profit,  and  it  is  certain  that 
their  assignees  abandoned  the  lease  in  June,  1867,  to  avoid  absolute  ruin. 

It  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  these  objections,  that  responsible  men  are  now 
ready  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  State,  and  to  give  bonds  to  cemply  with 
any  contract  they  may  make.  This  is  now  true,  no  doubt,  but  these  and  aO 
other  responsible  men  withheld  such  offers  while  business  was  unsettled  and 
values  were  declining,  and  as  States  are  notoriously  negligent  and  often  helples 
creditors,  the  probabilities  are  that  when  its  management  again  becomes  in- 
profitable,  they  too,  like  former  lessees,  would  find  ready  means  of  easy  escape. 

The  bill  proposed  by  your  committee,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplates  the 
present  system  of  the  control  of  the  Penitentiary  by  the  State,  but  modifies  and 
regulates  the  existing  mode  of  employing  the  convicts,  so  as  to  combiife  all  the 
advantages  of  the  lease  system  without  its  objectionable  features,  and  retains 
and  enforces  the  idea  of  the  government  of  the  convicts  by  humane  and  just 
rules  to  be  prescribed  and  enforced  by  the  State,  while  the  capital  necessary  to 
afford  them  employment  is  to  be  furnished  by  individuals  who  will  pay  to  the 
State  fixed  sums  per  day  for  their  services,  and  instead  of  limidng  the  oompe- 
titton  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts  to  a  few  large  capitalists,  who  would  sub-let 
and  traffic  in  their  services,  it  invites  the  attention  of  men  of  moderate  means 
engi^ed  actively  and  personally  in  special  pursuits,  who  fbr  that  reason,  ooold 
pay  fiur  prices,  and  would  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  over- 
bear the  agents  <^  the  State,  nor  to  disregard  their  obligations.  Another 
modification  of  the  present  system  made  by  the  bill  reported  by  your  oommit- 
tee,  and  to  which  they  desire  to  call  attention,  is  that  of  subjeotaig  all  the 
officers  of  the  Penitentiary  to  the  direct  or  indirect  controH^^j^vsmor 
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It  is  esBeniial  to  the  amcoeBsful  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  institation 
that  its  management  be  subjected  to  the  stricted  responsibility. 

We  haye  giyen  some  attention  to  the  plans  suggested  by  the  most  experienced 
prison  ofBcers,  for  separating  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary  from  party 
politics,  but  it  seems  difficult  now  to  mature  any  plan  adapted  to  the  present 
situation,  that  would  be  likely  to  realize  such  a  result.  We  agree  in  the  pro- 
priety of  such  separation,  but  the  people  of  the  State  demand  that  something 
shall  now  be  done  to  relieye  them  from  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  at  the 
same  time  do  no  yiolenoe  to  the  idea  of  humane  penitentiary  goyernment,  and 
while  the  management  of  prisons  is  retained  as  one  of  the  ordinary  functions 
of  the  State  goyemment,  it  seems  to  us  most  judicious  to  make  the  Goyemor 
of  the  State  responsible  to  the  people  for  its  success; 

In  conclusion, your  committee  report  back  the  seyeral  bills  before  mentioned, 
and  respectfully  recommend  that  the  bill  entitled  a  bill  for  ''  An  act  in  relation 
to  the  Penitentiary  at  Joliet,  to  be  entitled  'an  act  to  proyide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet/  '^  be  passed,  and  that  the 
others  do  not  pass. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  Committee. 
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COMMITTEE   ON  THE  PENTTENTIAKY. 


MABOH  28,1871. 


M&.  Spiakxe — ^The  undanngaed,  iiitmb«ci  of  the  Committee  on  Peniten- 
iUrj,  feeling  that  wo  oannot^  in  jottioe  to  onr  sense  of  dntj  ts  members  of  the 
committee  and  of  this  House,  conoor  in  the  report  agreed  upon  by  a  part  of 
the  committee  ai^d  jost  reported  to  this  Hoose  of  the  doings  of  the  committee, 
desire  to  submit  a  few  reasons  why  we  cannot  concur,  and  to  make  at  least  a 
partial  statement  of  the  doings  of  the  committee,  and  then  ask  this  House  to 
take  such  action  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  interests  of  the  State. 

One  reason  why  we  cannot  concur  in  this  report  is,  that  we  do  not  belieye 
it  presents  a  fair  statement  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  committee.  A  second 
reason,  it  was  prepared  by  certain  members  of  the  committee  without  consul- 
tation with  others,  and  in  fact  without  the  knowledge  of  some  of  us,  and,  as 
we  are  informed,  without  consultation  with  or  the  knowledge  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  was  submitted  to  the  committee  on  the  eyening  of  the 
21st,  and  then  for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  knowledge  or  attention  of  the 
undersigned,  and,  as  we  are  Informed,  to  the  attention  of  the  Chairman.  We 
only  heard  the  bill  read  once  on  that  evening,  and  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
examine  or  study  its  contents.  On  last  eyening,  when  there  were  only  seyen 
members  of  the  committee  present,  the  report  was  taken  up,  and  ordered  to  be 
reported  to  the  House  on  this  morning,  by  a  yote  of  fiye  to  two.  We  fed  justi- 
fied, as  an  apology  for  &b  hurried  manner  in  which  this  report  is  gotten  up, 
in  saying  that  a  request  for  a  delay  in  jHresenting  the  report  to  the  House,  to 
enable  us  to  prepare  a  report  with  more  dtre  than  we  haye  been  able  to  givs 
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thia,  was  refosed  by  the  same  parties  who  made  the  report  outside  of  the 
mittee,  and  forced  on  the  oommittee  by  less  than  a  majority  thereof. 

We,  with  the  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  oommittee,  yiiited  tiie 
penitentiary,  and  made  an  examination  of  the  institution.  We  found  the  prison 
in  a  cleanly  condition,  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  good.  The  disotptine, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  our  Tisit  and  from  what  we  know  of  prison 
management,  we  deem  good. 

The  prison  we  found  crowded  to  excess,  containing  as  it  does  nearly  1400 
prisoners,  with  but  1000  cells. 

The  property  on  hand,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  the  commisnonen,  is 
valued  at  $506,356  69.  This,  in  the  judgment  of  members  of  the  committ  ee 
is  largely  in  exoess  of  the  real  yalue. 

The  debts  due  to  the  prison  is  stated  in  the  official  report  of  the  oommissioB- 
ers,  to  be  $155,289  59.  We  find  that  the  commissioners  know  but  little  of  the 
solvency  of  the  parties  from  whom  the  indebtedness  is  due. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  prison  has  been  man- 
aged in  its  financial  concerns,  we  fi)und  tfiat  some  of  the  oommissionen  had 
taken  a  list  of  the  claims  due  the  prison,  with  the  names  of  the  parties  from 
whom  due,  and  submitted  the  same  to  a  commercial  agency  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  to  get  an  (pinion  of  their  solvency;  and  from  an  examination  of  Ae 
report  of  the  agency,  it  appears  that  net  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  of 
them  (if  even  that  amount)  are  good — some  of  them  being  totally  unknown  to 
the  agency  and  many  reported  as  utterly  worthless. 

The  expenditures,  as  shown  by  statements  submitted,  amount  to  11,552,607  39. 
To  this  add  the  amount  paid  to  former  lessees  in  1867, 1868  and  1869,  of 
1177,157  24,  and  we  have  a  total  of  11,729,764  68.  Of  this  amount  then 
has  been  appropriated  from  the  State  Treasury,  1694,000,  showing  fl,f65,- 
764  63  to  have  been  received  from  property  sold  or  other  sources. 

The  indebtedness,  as  reported  by  the  commissioners,  is  1332,832 18,  whidi 
being  deducted  from  amount  received  from  property  soM,  etc.,  shows  1702,764  63 
as  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  from  July  1st,  1867,  to  December 
1st,  1870. 

We  have  not  examined  the  receipts  of  property  sold  or  for  labor,  and  an 
therefore  not  prepared  to  report  whether  proper  prices  have  been  reallied,  or 
whether  all  the  money  received  has  been  accounted  for.  The  reason  why  wo 
have  not  made  such  an  examination  may  be  explained  by  some  of  the  memben 
of  the  oommittee  who  have  joined  in  the  majority  report. 

We  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  get  the  ooomissioners'  report  for  186f , 
but  all  efforts  have  so  far  been  unsuoeessfrd. 

The  document  from  the  Governor,  referred  to  this  eimimittee,  shows  only 
the  amount  of  bills  paid;  iherefbre  no  judgment' caa  be  formed  m  to  whethor 
the  prices  paid  were  high  or  low. 
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Tho  ^mmissioiitn'  report  of  Deoonbor  lit,  1868,  itatei  that  the  aterago 
cost  of  feeding,  olothing  and  goarding  each  coDviot  is  aboat  45  oenta  per  day. 
The  Hune  report  states  that  Ae  amovmt  receiTod  from  eonyict  labor  irom  July 
1,  1867,  to  Deoember  1, 1868,  is  1384,378  08.  ATorage  nninber  of  conyiots 
by  report  was  OTor  1,100,  whidi  gifes  the  nwnber  of  days  481,800,  or  an  aver- 
age earning,  per  day,  per  oonviot,  of  about  69  eeots;  deduct  cost  of  keeping 
and  guarding,  45  cents,  and  a  profit  is  shown,  per  day,  of  24  cents  on  481,800 
days,  amounting  to  1115,632  06.  This  appears  to  your  committee  should  hare 
been  sufficient  to  hare  paid  any  incidental  expenses  of  the  prison ;  yet  by  the 
same  r^>ort  the  expenses  w«re  $463,595,  from  which  deduct  receipts,  1334,- 
373, 08,  leaying  an  execM  (tf  expenditures  over  receipts,  $129,221  92. 

In  the  report  for  1870  the  Warden  states  that  the  ''statistical  tables  herewith 
show  fully  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  earnings  and  expenditures."  The 
only  earnings  shown  are  by  the  balances  of  the  several  shop  accounts,  includ- 
ing the  store  account,  showing  for  the  year  1870, 1222,572  87. 

The  ayerage  number  of  conyicts,  as  per  report,  is  1,296— call  it  for  the  year 
1,200  as  an  average ;  this  gives  370^800  days  work,  at  a  fraction  oyer  60  cents 
per  day,  per  convict,  and  if  the  average  expense  of  guarding,  feeding,  etc., 
though  not  reported,  was  no  more  than  during  the  years  '67  and  '68,  there 
would  be  a  gain  of  15  cents  per  day,  on  370,800  days,  of  $55,620.  Notwith- 
standing this  apparent  profit,  the  statement  shows  an  increase  of  indebtedness 
over  that  of  December  1, 1869,  of  1144,940  73,  and  a  loss  on  the  year's  busi- 
ness of  $54,117  15,  less  amount  of  $50,74274,  being  a  net  loss  of  $3,37441. 
The  $50,742  74  is  claimed  to  be  debts  paid  which  were  not  shown  by  the  books 
as  due  or  owing  in  December  1,  1869. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  following  statement, 
showing  amount  of  indebtedness  and  assets,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  the 
prison: 

Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  InMtednesa  and  Assei$. 


1868. 


Harch  1, 1869  . . . . 

May  1,1869 

Julyl,  1869 

Aagost  1,1869.... 
September,  1,  1869 
October  1,1869... 
November  1,  1869 . 
December  1, 1869  . 
March  1, 1870 . . . . 


LUbiUdes. 


$160,000  00 
212,468  68 

116.915  48 
160,419  60 
168,880  86 

188.916  78 
176,846  86 
188,891  46 
28U,267  65 


Am't  in 
Treaatuy. 


$800,000  00 
800,000  00 
150,000  00 
150,000  00 
180,000  Co 
180,000  00 
110,000  00 
90,000  00 
60,000  00 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  on  March  Ist,  1869,  the  prison  was 
^  4^e))t  $150,000,  a9d  l^ad  $300^000  ij;i  th^  tr^ani^,  hj^i  tjiat  one  year  f^om 
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tluit  dttte,  to-wit:  March  lit,  1870,  it  was  in  debt  1289,267  65,  and  had  only 
$60,000  in  the  trauraiy. 

We  dislike  to  charge  dishonesty  against  any  person  or  persons  oonneeted 
with  the  prison,  bnt  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  eyidences  of  incompetency 
are  so  patent,  and  the  recklessness  in  the  management  so  great,  that  we  doobt 
whether  any  terms  other  than  those  of  criminality  and  gross  negligence  wffl 
properly  express  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  fiaancial  affidrs  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  conducted. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a  thorough  investigation  should  be  made  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  penitentiary,  beginning  with  July  1st,  1867;  and  that  such  an 
examination  will  develop  a  state  of  affairs  that  no  mild  terms  will  properly  ex- 
press. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  committee  can  make  such  an  examina- 
nation,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that,  in  our  judgment,  if  our  Chair- 
man had  been  supported  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  an  investigation  as  is 
demanded  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  State,  we  would  not  now  have  a  bill  before 
this  House  establishing  a  commission  to  sit  during  the  vacation,  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  to  do  what  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done. 

We  cheerfully,  and  as  an  act  of  simple  justice,  bear  testimony  to  the  seal  and 
energy  with  which  our  Chairman  has  discharged  his  duties;  and  if  tne  oommit- 
tee  has  not  done  what  was  expected  of  it  by  the  House  or  the  country,  the  &ult 
should  not  be  laid  at  his  door. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  making  any  charge  against  the  commit- 
tee, or  any  member  thereof     We  are  content  to  let  it  be  judged  by  the  resuhi 

of  its  labors.  Respectfully, 

C.  A.  ROBERTS, 

W.  S.  BROOKS, 

T.  E.  MERRITT, 

JAMES  M.RALLS, 

EDWARD  ROESSLER, 
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REPORT 


OF  THB 


COMMITTEE  ON  MANUFACTURES. 


To  the  Honorable  Souse  of  JiepreBentativee 

qf  the  StaU  of  JOmoiB  : 

Gentlembn  :  The  Committee  on  Maoufactares,  desiriug  to  obtain 
the  yiewB  of  the^mannfactorers  of  this  State  upon  some  questions  which 
wonld  come  before  the  General  Assembly,  and  knowing  of  no  way  by 
which  such  opinion  could  be  ascertained  bnt  b^  correspondence,  the 
eommittee  thonght  best  to  prepare  and  send  to>ach  mannfactnrer  in 
this  State,  a  circular  letter,  qf  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,     ) 

HouBi  €v  Rkfumuuitativm,  Committei  oh  Mahuvictvus.)- 

SpiDraiTBLD,  January  2S^  1871.  ) 

nsAB  SiK  :— We  would  call  yoor  attention  to  the  following  circular  letter  with  aooompa- 
Djring  qneetioni,  aadeanieitly  desire  joor  immediate  attention  to  the  tame.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  oommittee,  that  all  informaUon  be  extended  to  them  at  as  early  a  day 
as  possible;  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  your  notice  the  character  of  the  information 
desired,  we  will  ask  the  following  questions  occurring  to  us  at  the  present  time  : 

.Tint— How  much  capital  is  inTSSted  in  your  manufactures  ? 
^SMOMtf— What  is  the  amount  of  your  manufactures  during  the  year  ? 
79IM— What  number  of  hands  do  you  employ,  and  how  many  are  dependent  on  your  em- 
ployees for  support  f 

JbwriA— How  does  the  personal  property  tax,  as  now  assessed,  bear  on  your  business  com- 
pared with  other  branches  of  trade  ? 
.^^[/U— What  diange  in  the  mode  of  assessment  would  you  suggest  ? 

iSixtft— What  thne  of  the  year,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  most  proper  for  assessments, 
and  what  time  the  payment  of  taxes  f 

Bmmih^Rcm  would  free  trade  affect  your  business  f 

i%Fft(4-Wott]d  your  tmplojfst  be  iflbcted  by  ft«e  trader    If  si^'^^f  ^^^g^^ 
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Please  suggeet  any  legisUtion,  of  a  general  character,  that  would,  in  your  opinion, 
jour  bnainese;  and  any  other  matter  that  yon  may  believe  will  be  for  your  adTantage,  or  ov 
infonnaUon. 

J.  A.  CABPEKTER,  Cfkaimum, 

C.  MASON.  J.  D.  EASTER. 

8.  CALDWELL.  W.  P.  CHANDLER. 

WM.  BROWN.  W.  R.  fflCKOX 

B.  ED600HB.  A.  T.  6ALBRAITH. 

W.  R.  CARL.  W.  ELDER. 

M.  LANGSTON.  J.  CLARK. 

Nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  these  circulars  were  sent  out — in  reply  to 
which  we  have  received  answers  to  only  one  hundred  and  thirty -four, 
being  less  than  twelve  per  cent  of  the  msmufacturers  in  this  state. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  business  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  manufacturers  who  reported  to  your  committee,  reaches  the  sum 
of  $14,371,400.00 ;  and  the  aggregate  of  their  manufactures,  the  sum 
of  $23,139,377.00.  • 

These  manufacturers  who  here  report,  furnish  cmyloyment  for 
18,146  persons,  and  24«2i7  persons  are  dependent  upon  these  em- 
ployees for  their  daily  food, 

Yery  many  of  those  replying  to  our  letter,  complain  that  their  taxes 
are  relatively  higher  than  the  taxes  of  others,  as  their  property,  beiBg 
in  machinery  and  manl^factured  goods,  is  all  exposed  to  the  view  of  tbn 
assessor,  while  that  of  many  other  persons  is  not,  and  therefore  es- 
capes taxation. 

Miany  desire  that  there  be  a  board  of  three  assessors  elected  in  eadi 
town  or  county,  that  they  may  not  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
individual,  who  may  be  unfHendly  to  them,  or  whose  judgment,  however 
good  upon  real  estate,  is  defective  on  other  property  with  which  he  ii 
not  familiar.  A  general  desire  is  expressed  that  all  property  should 
be  assessed  at  its  full  cash  value,  and  that  laws  should  be  enacted  and 
strictly  enforced,  requiring  this  to  be  done. 

The  first  of  January  being  the  season  when  the  accounts  of  the 
year  are  dosed,  inventories  taken,  and  a  general  summing  up  of  the 
business  of  each  person  done,  is  the  time  designated  by  many  as  the 
proper  time  at  which  assessments  should  be  made. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  manufacturers  heard  from  express  them* 
selves  as  against  free  trade,  and  one-third  in  favor  of  the  same ;  those 
reporting  as  in  favor  of  free  trade  being  mostly  manufacturers  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  in  the  manufacture  of  ^ich  there  is  no  foreifo 
competition.  -Digitized  by  Google 
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Year  committee  are  informed  that  very  many  manufactorers,  not 
wishing  to  make  the  amount  of  their  capital  and  bosiness  public,  re- 
fused to  answer  the  communications. 

A  full  report  from  all  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  this  state 
would  show  an  amount  of  capital  inyested,  and  a  number  of  persons 
directly  interested  as  employees  and  dependents,  that  would  hardly  be 
realized  without  inyestigation.  Of  this  great  interest,  yet  in  its  infancy 
in  our  State,  we  may  well  be  proud.  And  it  becomes  us,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  great  State,  to  see  that  no  laws  are 
passed  which  shall  be  oppressive  to  this  great  and  growing  interest ; 
and  that  every  encouragement  be  given  to  manufacturers,  so  that  cap- 
ital shall  flow  into  our  State,  and  our  State  become  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  as  it  now  is  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  States  of 
the  Union.  Then  we  shall  consume  our  own  agricultural  productions 
at  home,  and  the  great  problem  of  reduced  freights  to  the  seaboard 
will  be  solved. 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

J.  A.  CARPENTEK,  Chairman. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


fOMMISSIGNERS  OF  THE  PENITEimAEY 

WR  TOE  YBiA  KNlAim  KDYEVBER  SO,  1869. 


ILLINOIS  BTATB  PENITEN7IART, 
OoiofiBBKmiBB'  QmcMt  Jouir,  J>seemifr  1, 1869. 

>  His  Excellency  Johk  JUL.  Fjombm^ 

Oovsmor  cf  Jtimoia : 
In  eooformity  with  the  law>  the  iindeira%flied|  GornDDiesioners  of  tbe 
ite  FeniteBtiary,  present  their  atmnal  report  for  the  year  eodiog 
^vember  30, 1869. 

Thj^  result  of  the  year's  boBin^ae  of  the  iostitntioQ  is  embodied  in 
)  foUowLQg  statement,  to-wit: 


mtory  Dec.  1,  1868,  (inoludiiur  pemaoant  imprOTemente). 

I  Beoeirable  De<fember  1, 1888 

Ktnt  cbt>ini  from  Btito  TraMtny. .  «....»»..,.k*.« • 

•ilities  December  1,  1869 


$4^6, 199  78 

62,977  89 

365,000  00 

188,891  46 


$988,068  62 


OreditB. 


jtcxy  Dec.  1, 1869  (not  including  permanent  isiproftments) 

Lanent  improyements  In  1868 

tanant  viprovcvieiktB  in  1869 

Jities  December  1,  1868 

S  Deoember  1, 1869. 

ust  paid  to  Illinois  Manufactttring  Company 

laixns  adjusted. 

lunte;^  and  inlerest  on  old  debts. 

rciAtion  on  properly  since  December  1,  1868 

IS  oif  debks0ver  orcdta...  ••••»«.  •*.  .•»..*.......•• 


$870,818  29 

40,862  42 

HI, 602  28 

180,076  89 

146,752  16 

6,000  00 

44,786  97 

6,844  91 

66,000  00 

9a,8df  76 


'igitized  by  ^ 
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;93a,06S  ft 
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It  is  to  be  explained  that  the  general  decline  in  valaee  subsequeDk 
to  the  first  of  December,  1868,  the  date  of  our  last  previooB  annual  re- 
port and  inventory,  occasioned  a  heavy  depreciation  in  the  value  d 
the  stock  and  material  which  constitute  the  larger  portion  of  the  pro 
pertj  of  the  penitentiary.  In  cooperage  alone,  of  which  we  had  a 
large  stock  on  hand  when  our  inventory  of  1868  was  taken,  there  was 
a  decline  of  at  least  thir1{r  per  oemt.  in  vulae ;  and  in  iron,  of  which  die 
institution  constantly  has  a  large  quantity  on  hand,  there  was  a  de- 
cline of  at  leaet  twenty-five  per  cent.  In  the  article  of  iron  bedsteads 
in  the  cells,  there  has  been  a  depreciation  of  value  amounting  to  five 
thousand  dollars.  There  has  alao  been  a  serious  depreciatioa  in  the 
value  of  clothing  and  other  articles  on  hand.  These  items  are  men- 
tioned merely  as  examples  explanatory  of  the  rixty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ^^depreciation  in  property"  in  the  above  statement  It  is  probable 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  definitely  the  exact  depredatioD 
in  all  the  items  of  property  inventoried,  the  aggregate  would  be  found 
to  exceed  this  amount 

In  this  connection  it  is  due  to  refer  to  t^e  fact  that  this  is  a  veiy  ex- 
tensive institution,  the  financial  success  of  which  is  dependent  in  agreal 
measure^upon  the  state  of  trade  in  the  country  at  large.  The  peni- 
tentiary is  an  immense  manufacturing  establishment,  buying  and  s^ 
ing  at  wholesale  and  retail.  With  its  large  number  of  conyicts  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  guarded,  cared  for  and  employed,  and  its  complicated 
manufacturing  and  business  concerns;  its  expenses  are  necessarily  vsrj 
heavy.  Certain  important  changes  made  during  the  year  hare  elAer 
rendered  the  expenses  unusually  large  or  interfered  more  or  lees,  for 
the  time  being,  with  the  business  of  the  institution.  Among  theie 
changes  we  may  note  particularly  that  of  the  resignation  of  the  ibraer 
warden,  B.  Dornblazer,  on  the  28th  of  last  April,  and  the  appointment 
in  his  place  of  George  W.  Perkins,  who  assumed  diarge  as  warden  on 
the  first  of  May.  The  change  neceidarily  occasioned  some  temporary 
interruption  and  confusion  in  the  internal  workings  of  the  institution. 
As  regards  the  results  of  Mr.  Perkins'  business  management,  we  for- 
ward herewith,  in  compliance  with  your  Excellency's  request,  detailed 
statements  of  the  transactions  of  the  institution  during  the  time  of  bis 
wardenship.  Mr.  Perkins  has  made  and  is  making  gradual  bat  snre 
progress  in  tlie  reorganization  and  succeesfal  operation  of  the  peni- 
tentiary, notwithstanding  the  adverse  circumstances  with  whieli  be 
has  had  to  contend.      It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  nnfriendly  out- 
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ide  iofluences,  political  and  personal,  Bhoold  be  pennitted  to  Inter- 
ere  with  the  interests  of  this  institution.  The  repeated  attacks  upon 
tB  management,  through  the  public  press,  the  persistent  efforts  of  ill- 
iisposed  parties  to  damage  its  financial  credit,  and  the  freqaent  at- 
empts  of  those  who  hare  personal  or  malicioas  purposes  to  subserve, 
:o  embarrass  its  general  operations,  cannot  but  operatp  unfavorably  to 
tB  snccessfal  or  profitable  working.  Thiase  inflaences  have  serionsl/ 
nterfered  with  the  discipline  and  business  of  the  institution  during 
bhe  past  few  months,  on  account  of  their  disturbing  effect.  The  ex- 
citement occasioned  among  the  inmates  and  employees  during  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  the  discussion  of  schemes  for  the 
leasing  of  the  penitentiary  to  private  contractors,  had  a  most  unfavora- 
ble effect,  as  such  excitements  always  will  have  among  this  class  of 
men.  So  long  as  the  penitentiary  is  a  target  for  general  attack,  espe- 
cially so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  politi- 
cal parties,  and  is  regarded  by  money-making  adventurers  as  a  prize 
which  they  may  hope  to  gain  possession  of  at  any  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, it  will  be  a  question  of  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to 
render  the  institution  self-sustaining. 

Among  other  changes  made  during  the  year  are  the  fitting  up  of 
the  upper  story  of  the  warden's  house  for  the  female  department 
(there  are  only  twenty-two  female  convicts  in  the  institution  at  pre- 
sent) and  the  transformation  of  the  old  female  department  into  an  ex- 
tensive cigar  factory  and  a  prison  for  the  male  convicts  employed 
therein ;  the  recent  establishment  of  broom,  chair  and  boot  and  shoe 
shops,  and  an  additional  blacksmith  shop;  the  enlargement  of  the 
p^nt  shop ;  the  building  of  two  additional  warehouses ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  store  for  the  receiving  and  delivery  of  goods ;  and  the 
working  of  an  additional  quarry.  All  these  changes  and  additions 
have  necessitated  unusual  expenditures. 

The  branches  of  labor  and  business  now  carried  on  in  the  peniten- 
tiary are  stone-quarrying,  and  cutting  building  stone/,  machine  and 
blacksmith  shops  and  foundery ;  wagon  and  agricultural  implements 
manufactory;  cooper  shop;  paint  shop;  boot  and  shoe  shop;  chair 
making  and  rustic  work ;  broom  shop ;  cigar  shop ;  harness  shop ; 
tailor  shop ;  and  the  making  of  army  tents  for  the  United^States  Gov- 
ernment, under  contract  , 

Since  our  last  report,  the  only  remaining  contract  shops  in  the  pen- 
itentiary have  been  relinquished.     Firman  Mack's  contra^Q^f^the 
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labor  of  convict  boot  and  shoe  makers,  ai\d  that  of  Fox  &  Baxter  kit 
cigar  makers,  expired  by  limitation*  Advertisements  were  publialied 
for  proposals  for  the  re-letting  of  the  labor  of^tbese  shops,  bnt  fieuling 
to  receive  reasonable  bids,  the  Commissioners  determined  to  employ 
the  labor  of  those  shops  on  State  account.  Contracts  with  Adams  & 
Co.,  for  chair  makers,  and  with  Phelps  &  Co.,  for  cabinet  makers, 
have  also  been  closed  ap,  and  all  the  laborjof  .the  institntion  is  now 
employed  on  State  account. 

The  increase  of  convicts  continues.  The  present  number  is  1,S50, 
being  eighty-eight  more  than  at  this  time  last  year.  The  warden^s  re- 
port, herewith  submitted,  exhibits  details  of  convicts  received,  dis- 
charged, &c,,  during  the  year;  also,  the  amounts  paid  for  transporta- 
tion and  clothing  for  discharged^convicts,  amounting  in  tho  aggregate 
to  over  $11,000,  and  other  statistics. 

We  also  send  herewith  the  annual  reports  of  the  chaplain  and  phy- 
sician of  tho  penitentiary,  froYn  which  it  will  be  seen  that  while  tke 
physical  health  of  the  institution  has  been  remarkably  good  dnriog  the 
year,  much  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  in  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  convicts. 

R.  E.  LOGAN,  FresiderU, 
ANDREW  SHUMAN,  Secretary. 
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MINORITY    REPORT- 


iLLUifon  Static  PwnwainABY, 

JoLiET,  Decmnkm*  1, 1869. 
To  Hia  Excellency  John  M.  Palmer, 

Governor  of  lUinoia: 

In  conformity  wilh  yoor  call  for  informirtSon  of  September  17th, 
1869,  and  the  requirements  of  the  aet  of  ti»  LegUktoM  requiring  an 
annual  report  from  the  Oommissioners  of  the  Penilentiary,  of  the  con- 
dition of  that  institution,  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners  have  sub- 
mitt^  their  report,  with  which,  however,  I  am  unable  to  concur. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following,  as  a  minority  report, 
upon  the  same  subject. 

The  outside  history  of  the  Penitentiaryi  i^s  chAO^ee  of  officers,  and 
general  scope  of  its  operations,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  majority 
report;  while  I  shall  attempt  to  show  an  inside  view  of  the  tendency 
'  of  its  discipline,  and  the  financial  reenlts  of  its  management  during 
the  last  year. 

The  following  financial  statement  is  made  up  from  the  monthly  re* 
ports  and  papers  on  file  in  the  Oommissioners'  office,  whioh  statement 
I  believe  to  be  correct : 

STATBHEirr  OF  DBCEHBSB  ISTj  1868. 


Jaly  1,    rSd7  To  amount  of  property  on  hand  at  per  inTento- 
ry"B" 

Oct.  S,     1868  To  amount  drawn  fh>m  state  treasury 

Deo.  1,      "    |To  amount  due  ni  Maaif.  Co.. .  •  . , 

To  bills  due  and  payablew ^ 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 


800,000  00 

5e,eeo#o 
so,oTs  sa 

2,608  16 

fi|7,iieiaa 


[8T8J 


6 
Oredita. 


Dec.  1,    1868  ^j  amount  of  property  as  per  inTentory  '*  D*'. 

Outstanding  aoooonts. 

Loss  by  fire 


$426,197  78 

62,977  89 

7,986  11 


$487,110  28 


Thifl,  M  yon  are  aware,  was  the  condition  of  the  Fenitentiarj  on  the 
first  of  December,  1868,  and  shows  that  the  institution  was  self-snstain- 
ing. 

Oar  present  summary  is  as  fbllows : 

STATSMXHT  OF  DEOSMBES  1,  1869,  FBOBl  DEOBMBBB   1,   1868. 

Debits. 


To  InTentoiT,                            Peocmbcr  1,  1868 
Vo  tnmit  of  UUs  raoetrable, 
To  drawn  from  state  treasury,           "             " 
To  LlabiHties,                                  '*           1869 

OrediU. 

Bv  inv«iitdiT.      Docember  1. 1869 • .   . . 

$426,197  78 

62,977  89 

266.000  00 

188,891  46 

$988,056  62 

$870,818  29 

180,076  89 

6,000  00 

121,782  16 

40,862  42 

81,602  28 

6,844  91 

Bt  liabilities  of         "           1868 

Bf  imsraat  paid  m.  Manuf  Oa« 

A  assets.  December  1. 1869 

Bt  nermanent  imnrovenK^t?  in  1 868. . « . .  ^  r .  * . . 

*«                   «*                 1S69 

Discounts  and  interest  paid  on  old  accounts, .... 
Deficit 

706,0?1  89 

$227,094  73 

, 

WAmmKT  ntoac  1st  icJlT,  1869,  to  1st  dbosmbbb,  1869. 


To  bills  MoeiTaUe.  Kav  1.  1869 « . . 

1  $58,992  09 
260,766  09 
188,891  46 

' 

Amount  drawn  from  treasury  and  paid  to  warden 
Bil]sdiwandpaysble,Diaoember  1,1869 

Credit. 

"Bs  amount  of  indebtedness,  May  1,  1869 

Br  bins  i«eeitable.  Deeembsr  1. 1869. 

$508,688  68 

$268,814  06 

121,782  16 

11,442  01 

By  addit'l  indebtedness  audited^slnce  May  1, 1869 
Amount  of  cftsh  deficit  to  Dec  1.  1869 

$896,688  12 

$112,100  61 

JLt  the  |Mi0ioBt  tiflie  the  wdebtedness  of  the  Penitentiary  &r  exceeds 
its  aTjful|i]i>le,j|SfaA^  ancl  running  further  in  debt  at  the  rate  of  about 
twentj  diousimddanars  per  month ;  and  if  some  means  are  not  taken  to 
8l#pit$  lUM^t  kmah  expenditures  and  careless  discipUne,  the  finan- 
cial result  of  the  ooming  year  can  be  easily  imagmed.^y  Google 
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With  regard  to  the  diBoipline  of  the  institatiou  for  the  past  year : 
in  oommon  with  every  mui  of  humanitarian  impnlaeB,  I  Urored  the 
abolition  of  the  laah  and  other  cruel  mod^  of  torture  inflicted  on  re- 
fractory criminals,  believing  that  their  influencee  are  entitely  inconsii- 
tent  with  the  theory  and  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  and  not  onlj 
exerting  a  demoralising  influence  on  the  recipient,  but  cu(tin|;  aff^  all 
hope  of  reformation. 

Previous  to  the  salutary  change  in  the  laws  of  punidiment,  oi^  tbi^ 
first  of  July,  1867,  the  disciidine  of  the  institution  was  stringent,  liard 
and  severe,  and  such  as  tended  to  morally  degrade  and  crush  put  any 
germ  of  reformation  that  may  have  taken  root  within  the  breast  of  ai^ 
of  the  inmates  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  milder,  though  no  less  effective,  rules  adc^ted  byiUe 
State  offioers  on  taking  possession,  and  the  strict  enforeement  of  the 
substitute  for  the  lash  (dark  cell),  the  institution  was  run  •oe<M»sfhl|y, 
both  as  to  safety  of  the  inmates  and  pecuniary  interest  to  the  Stait; 
and  had  the  discipline  continued  during  the  present  year,  I  have  np 
doubt  that  we  would  to>day  present  your  excellency  with  a  report 
showing  Dot  only  a  self-sustaiuiDg  institution,  but  prove  satisfactodly 
that  the  whipping-post  and  such  like  tortures  are  not  indispensable  to 
good  discipline. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  excellency  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  that 
since  the  fall  and  winter  of  1868,  up  to  the  date  of  this  report^  the  dis- 
^cipline  has  been  getting  worse,  until  the  opposite  extreme  has  been 
nearly  reached,  of  uncontrolled  license  and  loose  restraint. 

To  this  laxity  of  discipline  I  attribute  the  fact  that  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  so  productive  as  formerly,  aad 
to  it  can  be  traced,  in  a  large  measure,  the  great  financial  losa  te  the 
State,  appearing  in  this  report. 

From  my  observation  of  the  administration  of  the  present  warden, 
and  from  inquiries  from  various  sources  made  prior  to  his  appointment 
(against  which  I  protested),  as  to  his  business  abilities,  I  am  convinced 
tiiat  he  is  totally  unfit  for  the  position  he  occupies,  and  that  the  interest 
of  the  State  demands  a  more  able  man  for  warden— one  who  will  feariess- 
ly  uphold  and  enforce  the  laws  and  rules  as  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
ing and  disciplining  of  over  1,250  convicts,  and  one  of  good  business 
capacity  to  conduct  and  superintend  the  labor  and  make  eontraets  for 
the  State,  in  a  straightforward  and  business-like  manner;  and  until 
such  a  man  is  appointed  to  that  office,  the  discipline  cannot  be  im- 
proved, nor  the  business  of  the  institution  conducted  except  with  great 
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finatteinl  Iobs  to  the  Stftte.  After  the  very  liberal  appropriation  made 
by  the  LegisiatQre  of  laet  ^ntex^  and  the  visits  and  advice  of  yonr  ex- 
cellency daring  the  summer,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that,  together  widi  a 
change  of  officers,  the  institution  would  assume  even  a  more  floarishing 
condition  than  was  exhibited  in  the  report  of  December  1, 1868. 

I  regret  to  have  to  inform  yon  that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  state- 
ments appended  hereto  fully  verify.  The  suggestions  of  your  exceDen 
|6y  when  visiting  here,  I  trusted  wouU  have  caused  increased  vigEbmce 
on  file  part  of  the  warden  and  his  assistants,  and  for  a  time,  at  least, 
enfbrce  the  laws  and  rules  of  Ibe  institution  for  the  government  of  its 
Inmates,  and  the  successful  and  diligent  employment  of  their  labors, 
and  the  repression  of  idleness  and  insubordination.  But,  contrary  to 
my  expectations  and  your  express  declarations,  the  guards,  overseers, 
and,  In  fiwt,  ^  oonvic^j  were  informed  that  youfuUy  indorsed  the  previ- 
ous state  of  discipline,  and  that  no  change  was  necessary.  Hardened 
criminals  were  placed  in  positions  of  confidence,  where  opportnnitiee 
to  escape  were  numerous  and  tempting,  and  which  a  good  many  im* 
proved,  made  good  their  escape,  and  are  to-day  loose  on  society,  com- 
mitting, no  doubt,  the  worst  of  crimes.  I  have,  on  the  occasion  of 
your  visits,  called  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  have  missed  no 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  my  colleagues  the  dire  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  management.  They  have  at  various  times  admitted  the 
necessity  of  the  change,  and  promised,  on  several  occasions,  to  make 
6om$^  and  thereby  improve  the  discipline,  but  for  some  unaccountable 
reason  it  yet  remains  undone. 

tn  condnsion,  I  beg  to  disclaim  all  responsibility  as  to  the  manage- 
ment and  present  financial  standing  of  the  institution,  as  most  of  mj 
suggitotions  have  been  overruled,  leaving  me  no  other  course  to  pursue 
but  that  of  presenting  to  your  excellency  this  my  minority  report, 
which  1  respectfully  skibmit  for  your  consideration. 

JOHN  REID. 
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GOVERNORS  MESSAGK 


EXBOUTIVK  I^EPABTllXirr) 

SpBiKGFiBLDy  III.,  May  ^iky  1871. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Souee  of  B^esentativee  : 

When,  on  the  17th  day  of  April  faet,  the  General  Assembly 
enspended  its  seeeion  nntil  the  15th  day  of  Kovember  next,  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  montbe,  it  seemed  to  be  anticipated  by  the 
members  as  well  as  by  others  familiar  with  the  public  business, 
that  an  earlier  meeting  would  be  necessary  than  that  fixed  in  the 
resolution  of  adjournment 

As  was  understood  at  the  time,  I  shared  in  the  impression  that 
the  public  interests  would  suffer  if  legislative  action  upon  many 
important  subjects  was  deUyed  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  ad- 
journed session ;  and  my  subsequent  refiections,  as  well  as  my 
observation  of  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  satbfied  me  that  an 
extraordinary  occasion  existed,  within  the  meaning  of  the  8th  Sec- 
tion of  the  6ch  Article  of  the  Constitution,  that  imposed  on  me 
the  duty  of  convening  the  General  Assembly  in  session  to  con- 
sider certain  subjects  that  are  of  such  urgency  as  to  admit  of  no 
great  delay. 

Before  reaching  a  final  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  question  suggested  in  certain  highly  re- 
spectable quarters,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  a  mere 
temporary  suspension  of  a  session  of  the  General  Assembly  by  its 
own  act,  until  a  day  fixed  for  resuming  legislative  duties,  the 
Governor  has  the  power  to  convene  its  members  into  an  earlier 
session. 

1  folly  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  question  thus  presented, 
and  was  not  insensible  to  the  force  of  the  objection,  that  the  asser- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  power  in  the  Governor  to  convene  the 
General  Assembly  at  an  earlier  day  than  that  fixed  by  its  own 
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deliberate  action,  carried  with  it  the  implication  of  a  right  to  ex- 
ercise some  control  over  the  determinatioDS  of  the  Legislature, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  time  of  its  own  adjonrnments  and 
meetings,  but  of  its  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions thus  nr^ed,  that  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is,  that 
"the  Goverjior  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  the 
General  Assembly  by  proclamation,  stating  the  purpose  for  whidi 
they  are  convened;"  that  the  power  thus  created  is  conferred 
upon  the  Governor  for  the  object  of  promoting  the  public  welfare, 
and  that  to  justify  its  exercise  but  two  things  are  required,  that 
is,  that  the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  actual  session,  and  that 
extraordinary  reasons  require  that  it  should  convene ;  and  though 
the  Governor  must  judge  in  the  first  instance  of  the  necessity 
for  a  legislative  session,  the  independence  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  assured  by  its  undoubted  right,  after  convening  in  pnrsu- 
toce  of  the  proclamation,  to  judge  of  the  reasons  of  the  executive 
act ;  and  if  such  reasons  appear  insufficient,  to  adjourn ;  and  if  the 
conduct  of  the  Governor  in  the  premises  justifies  it,  to  censure,  or 
in  extreme  cases,  impeach  him.  Under  circumstances  like  the 
present,  each  department  of  the  government  is  perfectly  indepen- 
dent, and  must,  while  in  the  exercise  of  its  own  duties,  determine 
the  extent  and  measure  of  its  own  powers,  being  responsible  only 
to  the  people  of  tl^e  State. 

After  reaching  the  conclusion  above  stated  as  to  the  proper  ex- 
tent and  powers  of  the  Governor,  I  saw  no  way  of  escaping  the 
duty  of  inviting  the  General  Assembly  to  convene  again  in  ses- 
sion, and  accordingly,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1871,  I  issued  my 
proclamation  convening  the  members  and  officers  of  both  Houges 
into  session  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1871,  at  noon  of  said  day. 
Authentic  copies  of  my  proclamation  are  herewith  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly,  and  earnest  attention  invited  to  the  subjects 
of  business  therein  mentioned. 

L  Eeferring  to  the  subjects  for  legislative  action  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  set  forth  in  the  proclamation,  it  will  readily  oc- 
cur to  the  General  Assembly  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
provision  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation  of  its  offi- 
cers and  members,  and  to  regulate  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  its 
employees,  and  for  its  ordinary  and  incidental  expenses. 
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I  may  Yenttire  to  say,  that  with  all  the  attention  that  can  be 
given  to  the  subject,  the  expenses  of  the  session  wi]l  exceed  the 
anticipations  of  the  members,  and  that  the  only  efficient  check 
upon  expenditures  will  be  to  confine  them  within  proper  limits  by 
a  law  that  clearly  expresses  the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  each  person 
for  articles  furnished  or  services  rendered  for  the  General  Assembly. 

Since  the  late  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  existence  of  several  claims  for  services 
rendered  during  the  session  that  cannot  be  paid  nnder  any  exist- 
ing law. 

II.  The  compensation  of  the  officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment ;  III,  Provision  for  the  payment  of  the  ordinary  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  State  Government;  IV,  The  regulation 
of  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts ;  V,  And  the 
enactment  of  laws  made  necessary  by  the  amended  Constitution, 
to  fix  the  fees  and  salaries  and  compensation  of  all  State,  county 
and  township  officers,  and  to  regulate  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
parties  in  courts  of  justice  and  before  judicial  and  other  officers — 
are  subjects  so  intimately  connected  that  they  may  be  well  con- 
sidered together. 

The  salary  of  the  Governor  was,  by  the  Constitution  of  1847, 
fixed  at  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  no  more ;  but  at 
successive  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  appropriations  were 
made  of  considerable  sums,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor,  that  were  regarded  and  treated  as  additions  to  his 
constitutional  salary. 

At  the  session  of  1869,  the  sum  of  forty-five  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  was  appropriated  for  fuel  and  lights  for  the  Executive 
Mansion,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  the  same,  and  the 
grounds  thereto  attached,  in  repair,  payable  quarterly  upon  the 
order  of  tiie  Governor.  This  sum  of  money  has  been  regularly 
drawn  by  me,  and  after  the  satisfaction  of  the  special  objects  of 
procuring  fuel  and  lights,  and  keeping  the  grounds  in  repair,  as 
intended  by  the  act,  the  excess  that  remained  has  been  treated  as 
appropriated  for  my  own  personal  use. 

I  state  this  matter  at  length  for  the  double  object  of  illustrating 
the  vicious  system  of  appropriations  that  had  grown  up  under  the 
Constitution  of  1847,  in  which  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  involved,  and  of  giving  force 
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to  the  ezpresBion  of  my  opinion  thatBimilar  appropriations  and  oon- 
fitractions  are  impossible  under  the  Oonstitation  now  in  operation. 

As  a  proper  chock  npon  the  Governor,  the  Oonstitation  re* 
quires  him  to  account  to  the  General  Assembly^  and  accompsnj 
his  message  with  a  statement  of  all  moneys  received  and  paid  oat 
by  him,  from  any  fund  subject  to  his  orders,  with  vouchers ;  and 
this  requirement  is  so  jadicious  that  I  recommend  its  extensioa 
by  law  to  all  officers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  application  of 
funds  from  the  treasury. 

The  subject  of  the  compensation  of  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
the  State  is  one  of  admitted  importance. 

Integrity  and  learning  are  indispensible  to  the  judicial  office, 
but  those  qualities  for  the  best  results  must  be  associated  with  in- 
dependence, and  independence  is  scarcely  possible  with  a  judge 
whose  support  is  uncertain  and  inadequate.  The  Circuit  Judges 
perform  arduous  labor;  they  are  necessarily,  by  their  official  du- 
ties, prevented  from  engaging  in  other  pursuits.  Every  conside- 
ration of  justice  and  policy  dictates  that  they  be  paid  liberal  saiari^ 
for  their  services. 

Ko  subject  is  more  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  General  Assembly  than  the  compensation  of  countj 
and  township  officers. 

Every  line  of  the  amended  Constitution  (indicates  with  wbi^ 
earnestness  the  members  of  the  Convention  labored  to  devise 
methods  for  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  official  fees,  allowances,  perquisites,  per 
centages,  and  emoluments,  and  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem 
was  found  in  the  substitution  of  the  principle  of  fixed  salaries  to 
all  officers,  in  all  cases,  in  lieu  of  fees  or  other  uncertain  methodi 
of  compensation. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  presented  my  views  to  the  Genenl 
Assembly  upon  this  subject,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  bj 
proper  regulations,  all  costs  and  charges  that  are  by  existing  lavs, 
or  that  are  proper  to  be  imposed  upon  or  collected  from  individu- 
als, might  be  converted  into  fixed  sums,  and  paid  into  the  proper 
treasury ;  that  a  system  of  receipts  or  stamps  coald  be  devised 
that  would  render  it  unnecessary,  for  any  officer  to  receive  any 
sum  of  money  whatever  to  his  own  use. 

I  will  now  add  the  expression  of  my  deliberate  conyiction,  that 
any  plan  short  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  fee  system,  and  tke 
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subetitotioii  of  fixed  aalaries  for  all  officers  of  all  grades,  will  tail 
to  care  the  eyil  of  which  the  people  have  so  long  and  so  jastlj 
complained. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  is  apprehended  by  many 
that  if  the  compensation  of  officers  were  made  from  the  pnblic 
treasury,  the  aggregate  amount  would  ]>e  burdensome  to  the  peo- 
ple but  that  consequence  would  not  necessarily  follow,  for,  by  a 
proper  system  of  commutations,  parties  in  the  courts  would  be 
made  to  pay  at  once  into  the  treasury  whatever  it  might  be 
deemed  judicious  and  proper  to  impose  upon  them.  Btamp 
receipts,  equivalent  to  the  proper  fee  for  recording  deeds,  for 
licenses  of  every  doscription,  and,  in  short,  for  every  legal  service 
to  be  performed  by  every  class  of  officers,  could  be  provided.  And 
in  that  way,  if  desirable,  an  amount  equal  to  the  proper  salaries 
of  all  county  and  other  officers,  could  be  raised  without  any  in- 
crease of  taxation  whatever. 

And  thus  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  who  are  now  the  prey  of 
the  minor  officers  of  the  law,  would  find  relief  from  the  wrongs 
and  oppressions,  that  were  the  disgrace  of  the  English  legal 
system,  and  are  now  the  curse  of  our  own. 

If  the  system  thus  briefiy  delineated  were  adopted,  no  officer 
would  be  interested  to  promote  strife  and  litigation;  no  wealthy 
or  obstinate  individual  or  corporation  would  be  able  to  '^scourge 
his  adversary  to  his  ruin,  witii  costs,''  and  under  such  a  system 
«every  person  would  obtain,  by  law,  right  and  justice  freely,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it" 

YI.  1  find  it  necessary,  again,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  urgent  importance  of  the  enactment  of  *4aws 
to  provide  for  the  government,  management,  and  control  of  the 
State  Penitentiary,  for  the  investigation  of  its  financial  affitirs  and 
business,  and  for  die  payment  of  its  indebtedness.'' 

It  has  been  my  most  earnest  desire,  since  the  commencement 
of  my  official  connection  with  the  government  of  the  State,  to  see 
the  Penitentiary  so  conducted  as  to  accomplish  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  and  at  the  same  time  be  as  little  bardensome  as  possible 
to  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  past  operations,  I  still  believe,  that  with  proper  legisla- 
tion and  judicious  management,  it  may  be  made  eminently  useful 
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as  a  penal  and  reformatory  agency,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sob- 
Btantially  selfBustaining. 

Bat,  to  achieve  these  desirable  ends  it  is  essential  that  the  laws 
intended  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  institation  ahonld 
be  improved ;  that  sach  an  investigation  of  its  past  managem^t 
shonld  be  made  as  will  satisfy  the  people  of  the  State  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  heretofore  responsible  for  its  management ;  or,  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  condact  of  any  of  them  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  their  duty  to  the  State,  the  gnilty  party  may  be  discov- 
ered, exposed  and  pnnished ;  and,  in  addition,  the  proper  debts  ot 
the  institution  be  promptly  and  fully  paid. 

In  my  biennial  message,  when  discnssing  ^^  the  Penitentiary,' 
I  said  that  two  leading  systems,  for  the  management  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary, have  their  advocates  and  divide  public  opinion.  One, 
the  lease  system,  which  was  followed  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
State,  and  the  other,  that  of  State  control,  which  was  first  adopt- 
ed under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  June  25th,  1867  ;''  bat  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  the  lease  system,  as  it  has  been  heretofore  under- 
stood, can  not  be  made  applicable  to  the  Penitentiary  of  this  State. 
The  number  of  convicts  confined  within  its  walls  is  too  large  to  be 
profitably  employed,  even  by  private  persons,  as  is  clearly  proven 
by  the  offers  contained  in  the  bills  introduced  at  the  late  seesios, 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Buckmaster  and  other  gentlemen  of  large 
means  and  extensive  prison  experience. 

The  only  practicable  system  for  the  successful  management  of 
the  Penitentiary,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  which  combines  the  re- 
tention of  complete  control  of  the  discipline  and  government  of 
the  convicts  with  the  lease  of  their  labor  to  persons  engaged  in 
special  pursuits,  as  substantially  embodied  in  the  bill  that  passed 
the  Senate  at  the  late  session,  and  was  understood  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatives.  I  cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  such  a 
measure  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  the  message  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Penitentiary,  under  the  system  of  State  control, 
can  be  made  self  sustaining ;  that  is,  be  made  to  pay  the  expense 
of  feeding,  clothing  and  guarding  the  convicts — the  salaries  of  the 
officers  created  by  law  to  be  settled  at  the  treasury,  as  are  all  the 
salaries  of  other  officers  of  the  State,  and  the  expense  of  return- 
ing discharged  convicts  to  their  homes,  and  the  cost  of  dtizen's 
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dothiog  furnished  to  them  on  their  discharge  firom  the  Peniten- 
tiary, should  be  otherwise  provided  for.  Such  expenses,  like  the 
cost  of  conveying  convicts  to  the  Penitentiary,  form  no  proper  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  prison  management,  and  shonld  be  paid  by 
the  counties,  or  from  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

I  also  pointed  out  the  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  system 
oi  Penitentiary  control,  that  were,  in  my  judgment,  indispensi- 
ble  to  the  attainment  of  the  results  desired. 

Nothing  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  since  that  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, to  change  or  modify  it ;  hot  it  is  due  to  myself,  to  say, 
that  my  anticipation  of  immediate  results  was  based  upon  the  ex- 
pectation that  appropriations  would  be  made  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the  new 
State  House. 

By  the  second  section  of  the  act  in  relation  to  the  new  State 
House,  approved  March  11th,  1869,  it  is  provided,  "that  for  the 
purpose  of  economy  to  the  State,  the  said  new  State  House  Com- 
missioners, upon  and  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  their  office,  or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  shall 
furnish  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentia- 
^79  *  *  ^^U,  complete  and  perfect  plans  and  specifications,  in 
detail,  of  the  said  State  House ;  and  whatever  materials  and  all 
kinds  of  materials,  of  every  name  and  nature  whatsoever,  stone, 
iron,  labor,  and  all  else  which  said  Penitentiary  Commissioners 
and  said  Warden  can  furnish,  towards  the  full  completion  of  the 
State  House,  the  said  new  State  House  Commissioners  shall  pro- 
cure from  no  other  place,  for  and  to  be  used  in  the  completion  of 
the  said  new  State  House.'' 

In  obedience  to  the  law  above  quoted,  the  State  House  Com- 
missioners furnished  to  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners  the  speci- 
fications required,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Penitentiary  en- 
gaged to  furuish  the  cut  stone  required  for  its  construction,  and  at 
once  proceeded,  at  large  expense,  to  procure  the  necessary  tools 
and  fixtures,  contract  for  the  delivery  of  the  stone  from  the  quarry, 
organize  the  laborers,  and  provide  for  their  instruction ;  and  have 
actually  out  and  delivered  the  stone  for  the  basement,  and  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  preparing  the  stone  for  the  next 
story,  and  have  now  employed  in  the  work  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred convicts. 

Vol.  1—94 
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The  State  House  Commissioiiers  have  already  paid  to  the  War- 
den of  the  Penitentiarj  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars  for  labor  alone,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  re- 
maining work  to  be  done  for  the  State  by  the  Penitentiary  man- 
agement, will  amount  to  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  thonaand 
dollars,  and  will  also  afford  constant  employment  to  more  than 
three  hundred  men. 

The  importance  and  yalue  of  this  arrangement  will  only  be 
fully  appreciated  when  it  is  considered  that  it  will  hereafter  give 
steady  employment  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  die 
convicts  new  in  the  Penitentiary ;  that  it  will  require  but  a  small 
outlay  of  capital ;  that  the  payments  will  be  certain  and  regular, 
involving  no  risk  or  expense  in  making  collections ;  while  to  ans- 
peud  the  work  upon  the  State  House,  would  leave  thia  large  foree 
comparatively  idle,  to  be  fed  and  clothed  from  the  treasury,  until 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  furnish  them  oth^  employment 

In  respect  to  the  investigation  of  the  afi^rs  of  the  Penitentiaiy. 
I  have  but  little  to  add  to  what  was  SQid  upon  that  subject  in  mj 
biennial  message,  and  in  my  special  message  of  March  10th,  1871, 
relating  to  the  indebteduess  of  the  Institution. 

I  do  not  helieve  that  any  officer  of  the  Penitentiary  has  inteo- 
tioually  wasted  or  misapplied  the  funds  or  property  of  the  Instito- 
tion,  but  in  the  freedom  of  the  criticisms  of  the  public  press  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  and  Warden,  charges  reflecting 
upon  their  integrity  and  fidelity  have  been  insinuated,  and  ic  if 
due  to  them  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  explore 
the  facts,  and  inform  their  constituents  of  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation ;  and  with  respect  to  the  proper  and  legal  debts  ol  tbe 
Penitentiary,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  agents 
of  the  State  may  have  acted  unwisely,  but  even  that  much 
ought  not  to  be  assumed  in  advance  of  investigation;  but 
the  men  who  have  furnished  food  and  clothing  for  the  convicts, 
and  tools  and  materials  for  their  use,  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
defend  or  explain  the  conduct  of  the  officers  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, or  appointed  by  competent  authority.  They  ought  to  be  re- 
quired to  show  that  their  claims  against  the  State  are  just,  and 
when  they  have  done  that  they  should  be  promptly  paid. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  last  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, I  made  an  attempt  to  organize  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  partico- 
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larly  npon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  claims  against  the  in- 
stitution, bat  abandoned  it  after  some  weeks  expended  in  nnsnc- 
cessfal  efforts  to  secure  suitable  persons  to  undertake  the  task. 

yn.  In  a  former  communication  to  the  General  Assembly  I 
alluded  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  for  the  regulation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  including  that  among  the 
other  matters  that  require  immediate  legislative  consideration. 

^^  The  right  of  the  State  to  take  private  property  for  public  uses 
is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  government,'' 
but,  like  the  kindred  and  equally  vital  power  of  taxation,  it  is 
liable  to  the  greatest  and  most  oppressive  abuses. 

True  principles  require  that  every  person  shall  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  government,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of 
his  or  her  property;  therefore,  all  laws  that  impose  more  than  an 
equal  burden,  upon  persons  or  property,  are  essentially  tyrannical 
and  unjust. 

The  persistent  efforts  made  by  the  people  to  confine  the  taxing 
power  of  the  State,  and  its  political  and  municipal  divisions,  with- 
in reasonable  and  just  limits,  triumphed  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution ;  but  no  serious  effort  was  made  by  the  framers 
of  that  instrument  to  limit  or  guard  the  exercise  of  the  more  des- 
potic power  under  which  the  property  of  private  persons  is  taken, 
without  their  consent,  and  appropriated  to  public  uses. 

It  is  easy,  upon  principles  that  are  well  understood,  to  account 
for  the  comparatively  slight  degree  of  attention  bestowed  by  the 
Ck»nvention  upon  this  most  interesting  and  important  subject. 

Taxation  fdls  upon  and  burdens  many  persons,  and  the  wrongs 
endured  by  the  many  always  attract  attention  and  command  re- 
dress, while  the  practical  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  few 
for  the  real  or  supposed  benefit  of  the  many  does  not  strike  the 
mass  of  mankind  as  a  matter  worthy  of  more  than  a  very  slight 
degree  of  consideration;  and  perhaps  it  may  aid  in  any  effort  to 
nnderstand  the  indifference  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the^  depart- 
ments of  government,  to  the  dangerous  extent  to  which  the  power 
of  taking  the  property  of  the  citizen  has  grown,  to  refiect  that  the 
manifest  tendency  to  aggregation  and  centralization  that  may  be 
observed  on  every  hand,  in  politics,  in  business  and  in  social  or- 
^Bizations,  has  inspired  a  feeling  of  indifference  to  mere  indivi- 
daals  and  to  merely  personal  rights. 
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As  the  result  of  the  prevailing  indifference  to  the  rights  of  indi- 
yidaal  citizens,  the  Legislature  has,  by  nameroos  statutes,  author- 
ized the  appropriatiou  of  private  property,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the 
State,  and  the  counties  and  municipalities  within  its  limits,  but  hu 
goue  much  farther,  and  has  provided  for  the  taking  of  private  prop- 
erty for  the  use  of  corporations,  and  in  some  cases  of  individuals, 
for  purposes  that  can  only  be  considered  public  because  so  declared 
by  law- 

Bat  the  mere  taking  of  private  property  for  uses  of  a  question- 
able character,  would  not  be  so  utterly  indefensible,  if  such  taking 
were  always  accompanied  by  the  obviously  just  constitutional  duty 
of  making  fall  compensation  to  the  owner ;  but  that  duty  is  often 
disregarded  or  evaded  altogether,  while  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  in  which  the  abstract  duty  is  recognized,  it  is  discharged 
in  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 

In  a  State  like  this,  where  improvements  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people  are  being  pushed  forward  in  every  direction,  private 
property  must  in  an  eminent  degree  be  regarded  as  held  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  State  to  take  and  apply  it  to  public  usee ;  bet 
the  public  are  often  despotic,  and  listen  impatiently  to  objectians 
to  its  demands  that  have  no  other  support  than  simple  justice. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  rights  of  citizens  to  their  property, 
and  to  the  fall  use  and  enjoymcLt  thereof  have  been  abridged,  and 
in  many  cases  destroyed,  by  the  acts  of  persons,  done  in  the  name 
of  the  public,  without  even  an  admission  of  a  right  in  the  Bufferer 
to  demand  compensation. 

The  cases  to  which  I  refer,  are  those  of  injuries  inflicted  upot 
the  owners  of  property  on  streets  and  highways  that  are  obstructed 
by  the  construction  of  railways  and  other  public  works,  whereby 
the  property  is  made  more  diflicult  of  access  or  rendered  in  som« 
other  respect  less  convenient  and  its  marketable  value  depreciated. 

In  these  instances  the  property  of  the  citizen  is  not  ^^taken  for 
pul)lic  uses,"  nor  is  it  damaged  in  any  appreciable  physical  sense, 
but  it  is  made  less  convenient  and  useful,  and  the  owner  of  sach 
property  is  made  poorer,  by  the  act  of  others  done  under  public 
authority;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  judicial  tribunals,  whe& 
called  upon  to  interpret  and  apply  the  language  of  the  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  Bill  of  Bights,  will  hold,  that  the  owners  of  property 
thus  affected  are  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  injuries  that  wiH 
be  adjudged  merely  censequentiaL 
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In  the  natnre  of  things,  much  mast  be  left  in  the  application  ot 
the  laws  to  the  conrts,  but  the  General  Assembly  will  find  it  jadi- 
cions  and  proper  to  determine  the  tme  comprehension  of  the  word 
^^  damaged/'  as  used  in  the  Constitntion. 

The  Constitntion  also  secures  to  the  owners  of  property  taken 
for  public  uses,  the  right  to  demand  that  the  compensation  to 
which  they  are  entitied  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  but  this  right  can  not  be  made  effectiye  without  fit  and  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

VIII.  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  mention,  as  one  of  the  sub- 
jects that  demand  immediate  legislative  action,  that  of  making 
further  appropriations  for  the  completion  of  the  new  State  House. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that,  near  the  dose  of  the  late  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  a  considerable  degree  of  opposition 
was  manifested  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the 
new  State  House  in  Springfield ;  but  the  fact  that  such  opposition, 
however  formidable,  exists,  does  not  relieve  the  Governor  from 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution,  of  giving  to 
the  General  Assembly  information  of  the  condition  of  the  State, 
and  to  recommend  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

In  my  biennial  message  I  said,  that  "before  the  present  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  expires,  it  will  be  satisfied  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  early  completion  of  the  new  State  House  '^  and  appre- 
hensive that  the  inconveniences  that  would  be  experienced  by  the 
members  for  want  of  proper  accommodations  might  infiuenoe  them 
to  make  excessive  appropriations,  I  thought  it  proper  to  add,  "but 
it  will  also  discover  that  the  appropriations  demanded  will  swell 
to  an  amount  that  will  severely  tax  the  patience  of  the  people. 
The  only  means  for  raising  money,  permitted  by  the  Constitution, 
is  taxation ;  and  appropriations  for  the  new  State  House,  whatever 
may  be  the  necessity  for  its  early  completion,  ought  to  be  kept 
witiiin  such  limits  as  that  they  will  not  be  too  burdensome  to  the 
tax  payers  of  the  State.'' 

When  the  General  Assembly  convened,  on  the  4th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1871,  no  one  anticipated  opposition  to  judicious  appropria- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the  new  State  House ; 
and  the  feeliog  that  the  public  interests  demanded  such  appropri- 
ations was  so  general,  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  . 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  passed 
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the  Senate  by  a  Tote  nearly  nnanimons,  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Bepresentatiyes,  where  it  was  approved  by  an  appropriate  oom- 
mittee  and  its  passage  recommended. 

I  am  pursnaded  that  no  proposition  is  clearer  than  that  thepab- 
lie  interests  demand  that  an  appropriation  be  made,  and  that  the 
work  upon  the  new  State  House  be  prosecuted  widi  the  utmost 
vigor.  Already  nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  work 
was  commenced,  and  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  doUan 
has  been  appropriated  for  its  prosecution,  by  several  Acts  of  the 
General  Assembly ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed, without  cost,  to  the  State,  for  a  site,  the  sum  of  nine  hund- 
red and  seventy  thousand  and  thirty-five  dollars  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  building  now  in  process  of  construction.  If  ap- 
propriations are  made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  present 
session,  to  carry  on  the  work,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  lera  time 
than  has  been  already  expended  in  its  construction  the  State 
House  will  be  completed,  and  ample  accommodations  provided  for 
all  branches  of  the  government.  . 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  dispositien,  on  the  part  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State,  to  suspend  tlu9 
work  upon  the  new  State  House,  to  await  the  result  of  a  contest 
for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Springfield,  lie 
great  body  of  the  people  are  eminently  practical,  and  feel  but  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  disputes  that  have  arisen,  or  that  -may  hereaftsr 
arise  between  different  cities  and  towns,  as  to  the  location  of  die 
seat  of  government.  They  understand  very  well  that  Springfidd 
is  geographically  very  nearly  the  centre  of  the  State  ;  tha^  with 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  railroad  system  the  facilities  ef  travel 
are  so  increased  and  improved  that  many  other  towns  and  dtiei, 
that  are  now  or  that  soon  will  be  railroad  centres,  are  quite  as  easy 
of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  Chicago,  the  great 
center  of  the  whole  railroad  system  of  the  Korthwest,  thou^ 
upon  the  very  extreme  border  of  the  State,  is,  from  the  extent  of 
its  railroad  connections,  most  accessible  of  alL  Indeed,  while 
there  are  many  places  in  the  State  that  offer  nearly  equal  advan- 
tages for  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  the  people  will  consent  to  waste  the  million  of  dollars 
already  expended,  and  the  four  years  of  time  already  consumed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  present  building,  without  the  slightest  hope 
of  advantage. 
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The  General  Assembly,  at  the  session  (rf  1867,  appropriated  the 
Bum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended 
in  the  erection  of  the  new  State  House,  and  the  Legislature  of  1869 
appropriated  the  further  sum  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  same  object,  and  the  Constitutional  Convention,  by 
the  3Sd  section  ef  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution,  limited  the 
appropriations  on  account  of  (he  capitol  grounds  and  the  new 
State  House,  to  three  millions  and  fiye  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
and  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  the  sum  thus 
limited  will  not  be  entirely  adequate  for  all  purposes.  It  therefore 
seems  to  me  that  after  the  positive  acts  of  two  General  Assemblies, 
in  making  appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  upon  the 
State  House,  and  the  evidence  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  people, 
afforded  by  their  votes  upon  the  new  Constitution,  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  ground  for  further  controversy,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  ought  not  now  be  forced  into  a  profitless  dispute  that,  like 
all  local  and  sectional  controversies,  will  arouse  prejudices,  hinder 
and  obstruct  necessary  legislation,  and,  when  ended,  leave  behind 
them  nothing  but  smoldering  passions  and  unsatisfied  resentments. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  evils  produced  by  controversies  such  as  it 
is  proposed  to  organize  in  respect  to  the  location  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Sangamon  and  the  city 
of  Springfield  claim^  and  perhaps  justly,  that  they  have  expended 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars  either 
to  induce  the  original  selection  of  that  city  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, or  prevent  its  removal ;  and  it  is  understood  that  some  of  the 
citizens  of  Springfield  have  also  undertaken  to  procure  additional 
land  for  the  enlargement  of  the  State  House  grounds,  at  a  probable 
codt  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars ;  and  ^it  is  also  understood 
that  more  than  one  hundred  enterprising  and  responsible  gentle- 
men of  Feoria  are  ready  to  concede  to  the  State  a  most  beautiful 
and  eligible  site  for  a  State  House,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Peoria, 
if  the  State  will  accept  it  for  that  purpose,  and  they  offer  to  pay 
Hie  State  a  large  sum  of  money  as  an  inducement  to  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  that  beautiful  ana  enterprising  city  ; 
and  if  this  question  is  to  be  considered  as  an  open  one,  no  doubts 
are  entertained  but  that  other  towns  and  dties  will  be  tempted  to 
make  offers  correspondin^y  large.  So  that  the  excitement 
will  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  subject  will  take  con- 
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trol  of  the  public  mind  to  the  serionB  prejudice  of  all  other  public 
interests. 

Ko  practice  that  has  been  openly  tolerated  by  the  LegiBlatoie 
of  this  State  is  more  erroneous  and  unwise  in  principle,  or  more 
vicious  and  corrupting  in  practice,  than  that  of  accepting  gifts  and 
donations  from  counties,  cities,  towns  and  individuals,  as  induce- 
ments for  the  selection  of  such  localities  for  the  establishment  of 
public  institutions,  or  the  erection-  of  public  buildings.  If  any 
place  offers  such  superior  advantages  and  facilities  as  will  make  its 
selection  as  the  seat  of  government  advantageous  to  the  public 
interests,  no  additional  inducements  can,  with  justice,  be  required ; 
and  if  any  place  proposed  is  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  no  more 
pecuniary  oSisrs  should  be  allowed  to  influence  its  selection ;  and, 
what  is  more  important  still,  the  people  of  the  State  ought  not  to 
burden  any  community  with  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  State. 

It  must  be  expected  that  when  localities  undertake  to  assome 
the  burden  of  performing  such  general  public  duty,  it  is  done  with 
the  expectation  of  profit,  and  my  observation  is,  that  in  all  cases 
the  profit  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  shrewd  and  speculating^ 
and  the  burdens  assume  the  form  of  taxation,  and  are  thrown 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  toil. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  now  happily  free  from  debt,  and  it  is 
&r  more  able  than  any  of  its  over-burdened  subdivisions,  or  any 
number  of  individuals,  to  purchase  sites  and  construct  all  needful 
public  buildings;  and  while  my  views  of  the  policy  of  re-locating 
the  seat  of  government  are  entertained  in  strict  subordination  to 
the  pubUc  will,  such  is  my  experience  of  the  evils  of  accepting 
gifts  as  inducements  for  the  location  of  public  institutions,  that 
no  measures  which  contemplate  such  contributions  from  any 
county,  city  or  town  can,  by  any  possibility,  receive  my  approval. 
Before  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  State  House  Commissioners,  that  I  should  express  my  con- 
tinued confidence  in  their  integrity  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
the  State. 

After  the  close  of  the  late  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  new  State  House,  in  view  of  the  &ct  that 
some  doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  quality  and  sufficiency 
of  the  work  already  done  upon  the  building,  requested  me  to 
appoint  a  commission,  to  be  composed  of  skillful  and  disinterested 
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persons,  to  examine  the  character  of  the  materials  and  workman- 
ship done  nnder  their  snperrision.  My  first  impression  was  to 
accede  tc  their  wishes ;  but  having  satisfied  myself  by  observation 
and  consultation  with  many  practical  bnilders,  that  no  well-fbnnd- 
ed  objection  exists,  either  to  the  qnality  of  the  work  done,  or  to 
the  materials  nsed  in  the  building,  I  finally  declined  to  do  so.  It 
is  due  to  my  own  character  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State 
to  say  that  if  my  observations  or  investigations  had  developed  any 
evidence  of  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  Oommissioners  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  apply 
the  proper  correction. 

IX.  By  the  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Insane  Hospital  at 
Jacksonville,  made  before  the  commencement  of  the  late  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  liabilities  of  the  institution  up  to 
and  including  the  I^Oth  day  of  Kovember,  1870,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  forty-four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  and  three  cents, 
but  firom  the  error  of  including  the  first  day  of  December,  1870, 
in  the  account,  and  applying  the  appropriation  of  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  made  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion for  the  quarter  closing  February  28, 1871,  the  actual  indebt- 
edness was  reduced  to  the  sum  of  twenty-two  thousand  dollars 
and  three  cents,  but  by  this  application  of  the  appropriation,  the 
institution  was  left  without  means  for  the  payment  of  its  current 
expenses  for  the  period  between  the  first  day  of  December,  1870, 
and  February  23, 187L 

These  facts  were,  no  doubt,  well  understood  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  the 
institution  for  the  quarter  ending  February  28, 1871,  thus  placing 
upon  the  statute  books  two  appropriations,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  sum  of  forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  to 
pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  same  quarterly 
period. 

After  the  passage  of  the  last  bill,  demand  was  made  upon  the 
Auditor  to  draw  his  warrant  for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  being  the  amount  last  appropriated,  the  amount  appropri- 
ated by  the  act  of  1869  having  been  previously  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  when  the  Auditor,  with  my  approbation,  decided  that 
-when  appropriations  are  made  of  different  sums,  and  by  diSerent 
laws  to  the  support  of  any  of  the  state  institutions  for  the  same 
Vol.  1—96 
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period,  he  was  bound  to  hold  that  the  last  appropriation 
intended  bj  the  legislatare  to  enpercede  the  other,  and  that  he 
could  only  pay  to  the  trustees  the  difference  between  the  amoua^ 
of  the  first  and  the  last  appropriations. 

The  legislation  needed  therefore  is  only  to  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  snm  necessary  ($22,500)  to  discharge  the  liabilities  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Hospital,  and  such  a  law  does  not  increase,  bat 
only  changes  the  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session. 

The  amount  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  tlie 
support  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Home,  and  an  explanation  of  its 
origin,  will  be  found  in  the  special  report  of  the  Trustees  of  that 
institution,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly. 

Deficiencies  like  these  must  be  provided  for,  though  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will  not  hereafter  occnr. 

X.  The  revenue  laws,  as  I  am  aware,  received  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention  at  the  late  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
a^d  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  bills  were  nearly  matured  that 
would,  if  passed,  have  sufficiently  provided  for  the  defects  that 
actually  exist  in  the  statutes  now  in  force  that  relate  to  that  subject 
But  one  act  passed  by  the  legislature  reached  my  hands ;  but 
that  was,  in  my  judgment,  so  manifestly  prepared  to  meet  a  spec- 
ial case,  and  yet  in  other  respects  was  so  dangerous,  that  I  felt 
constrained  to  withhold  from  it  my  approval. 

Whatever  else  by  way  of  amendment  or  improvement  in  the 
revenue  laws  may  be  properly  postponed,  there  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity for  legislation  in  respect  to  the  exemption  of  property  from 
taxation. 

By  the  third  section  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  Constitution,  it 
is  provided  that  the  property  of  the  state,  counties  and  municipal 
corporations,  both  real  and  personal,  and  such  other  property  as 
may  be  used  exclusively  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  socie- 
ties, for  schools,  religious,  cemetery  and  charitable  purposes,  may 
be  exempted  from  taxation ;  but  such  exemption  shall  be  by  gen- 
eral law. 

Already  I  am  informed  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  provision  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted,  by  its  own  force 
operates  to  annul  all  laws  heretofore  in  force  exempting  property 
from  taxation,  or  whether  such  general  and  special  laws  remain  in 
force  until  repealed  by  legislative  action. 
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The  amoant  of  property  exempt  from  taxation  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  laws  referred  to  is  yery  great,  and  many  of  the  exemp- 
tions are  of  doubtful  policy,  and  such  laws  should  be  so  clear  as 
to  be  subject  to  no  doubtful  construction. 

1  again  ask  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  de- 
mand for  legislation  to  make  existing  laws  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  fourth  section  of  the  9th  article  of  the  Constitution. 
For  want  of  legislation  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  there 
can  be  any  sales  of  property  made  for  the  non-payment  of  munid- 
pal  and  other  local  taxes,  or  for  special  assessments. 

XL  Much  interest  has  been  expressd,  since  the  late  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  in  the  passage  of  laws  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  and  completion  of  public  parks,  and  the  laying  out, 
opening  and  keeping  in  repair  of  highways.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  from  any  personal  knowledge  I  possess,  what  precise  legis- 
lation is  needed  for  the  aid  of  cities  and  towns  engaged  in  laying 
out  parks.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  wants  and  plans 
of  the  different  interests  must,  in  a  measure  at  least,  be  special 
and  peculiar ;  and  legislation  cannot  be  more  general  than  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates.  But  the  laws  that  relate  to  highways 
are  of  such  uniform  and  general  interest  that  brief  amendments 
to  the  existing  laws  will  meet  the  full  necessities  of  the  public 
demande. 

The  proceedings  for  laying  out  of  roads  and  procuring  the  rght 
of  way  are  too  cumbersome,  complex  and  artificial,  and  should  be 
simplified  by  legislation.  After  the  most  careful  provisions  are 
made,  to  secure  to  the  owners  of  lands  required  for  highway  pur- 
poses, the  fairest  measure  of  compensation,  the  proceedings  in 
other  respects  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  attention  is  directed  to  the  requirements  of  the  80th  section 
of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution. 

XII.  On  the  22d  day  of  February,  1871,  the  establishment  of 
the  Public  Binder  was,  with  other  property  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  addition  to  the  loss,  by  the  binder,  of  his  own  personal 
effects  and  the  fixtures  of  the  establishment,  his  rooms  contained  a 
largo  amount  of  the  work  of  the  State,  all  of  which  was  totally 
consumed. 

Without  being  able  to  state  the  extent  of  the  losses  precisely,  I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  yery  serious,  not  only  in  a  peou- 
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niaiy  point  of  view,  but  thej  subject  the  Btate  to  the  iBoonTeni^oe 
of  the  I086  of  nearly  all  the  printed  official  reports  made  to  the 
General  Assembly. 

I  reconimend  that  provision  be  made  lor  a  reprint  of  the  reports 
and  documents  that  are  of  value  to  the  public,  and  also  for  set- 
tling the  accounts  of  Mr.  llokker,  the  binder,  upon  principles  oi 
equity  and  justice. 

XIII. — ^The  remaining .  subject  of  business  mentioned  in  my 
proclamation  for  legislative  action  is  the  reconsideration  of  bilk 
passed  by  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  laid  before 
the  Gt>vernor,  and  by  him  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  his  reasons  for  withholding  his  signature  therefrom. 

Amongst  the  bills  that  passed  both  branches  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  were  laid  before  me  within  ten  days  before  the 
late  adjournment,  were  the  following,  that,  upon  examination,  I 
found  myself  unable  to  approve : 

House  Bill,  No.  8,  ^'An  act  to  authorize  the  taxation  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  Company,"  etc. 

House  Bill,  No.  6,  ^'  An  act  to  repeal  the  registry  law,  and  to 
establish  registration  in  cities,  towns  and  villages,''  etc 

House  Bill,  No.  482,  ^^  An  act  relating  to  sales  under  powers.'' 

House  Bill,  No.  643,  ^  An  act  to  legalize  defective  asaessments 
of  State,  county  and  town  taxes,  for  the  year  1870." 

Senate  Bill,  No.  246,  *^  An  act  to  provide  for  an  investigation 
of  the  discipline,  management  and  financial  condition  of  the  State 
Penitentiary,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses 
thereof,  and  to  provide  for  the  indebtedness  of  the  same." 

And  these  several  bills  were,  within  ten  days  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  session,  filed  by  me  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  with  my  objections. 

From  the  peculiar  language  of  the  last  clause  of  the  16th  sec- 
tion of  the  5th  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  determine  what  is  the  actual  status  of  the  above  mentioned 
bills.  If  they  had  been  returned  by  the  Governor,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  the  Houses  respectively  in  which  they  originated,  the 
General  Assembly  being  in  session,  then  the  course  of  procedure 
would  have  been  plain ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  provided  by  the 
Constitution  that  the  House  in  which  the  bill  originated,  shall 
proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  agree  to  pass  the  same,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
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objeetioiiB,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  be  likewise  re- 
coDsidered ;  and  if  approred  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  that  UoQse,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Governor. 

The  foregoing  provision  is  snbstantially  like  that  upon  the  same 
subject  in  the  Constitution  of  1847,  bat  instead  of  being  followed, 
as  in  the  Constitution  of  1847,  by  the  further  language  that,  '^  If 
any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  Governor  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  atler  it  shall  be  presented  to  him,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
General  Assembly  shall,  by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return; 
in  which  case  the  said  bill  shall  be  returned  on  the  first  day  of 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  ten  days,  or  be  a  law,"  the  last  clause  in  the  section  of  the 
present  Constitution  is :  "  Any  bill  which  shall  not  be  returned 
by  the  Governor  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  has 
been  presented  to  him,  shall  become  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he 
had  signed  it,  unless  the  General  Assembly  shall,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  filed,  with  his 
objections,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  within  ten  days 
after  such  adjournment,  or  become  a  law." 

The  last  quoted  clause  is  unlike  anything  I  have  been  able  to 
find  in  the  Constitution  of  any  of  the  States,  so  that  I  know  of  no 
precedents  that  can  be  consolted  to  aid  in  its  proper  construction. 

The  last  clause  of  the  14th  section  of  the  5th  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Indiana,  from  which  this  provision  of  our 
Constitution  was  probably  borrowed,  is  more  complete ;  for,  after 
providing  for  the  filing  of  bills  disapproved  by  the  Governor,  with 
his  objections,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  within  five 
days  after  the  adjournment,  it  contains  the  additional  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  ^^  lay  the  bill  and  the  objections 
of  the  Governor  before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session, 
in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  returned  by  the  Governor." 

,  Whether  the  last  danse  of  the  16th  section  of  the  6th  article  of 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  construed  as  if  the  words  last  quoted  from 
the  Constitution  of  Indiana  were  actually  employed,  or  whether 
the  Executive  disapproval  is  to  have  the  effect  to  defeat  bills  that 
have  passed  both  Houses,  as  is  the  consequence  in  like  cases  under 
the  Constitutions  of  most  of  the  New  England  States,  and  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  other  States,  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  have 
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thoDght  it  proper  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  General  Ab- 
Bemblj  to  the  matter,  as  one  deserving  most  serious  consideration. 

The  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  government  into  three 
separate  departments,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  principles  of 
political  science,  And  its  careful  maintenance  is  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  good  government,  that  the  inenm- 
bants  of  each  department  can  in  no  way  better  win  a  claim  to 
public  confidence  and  respect  than  by  carefully  disclaiming  the 
right  to  exercise  any  power  that  belongs  to  either  of  the  other 
departments,  and  by  firmly  maintaining  all  that  belong  to  their 
own. 

Under  the  Constitution,  all  bills  that  have  passed  both  Honses 
are  to  be  laid  before  the  Governor  for  his  consideration,  and  if  he 
approve  the  same,  he  is  required  to  affix  his  signature  thereto ; 
and  if  he  does  not  approve,  he  is  forbidden  to  sign,  and  must 
return  such  bills  as  directed  by  the  Constitution,  and  mast  state 
his  objections  to  the  same. 

The  Governor  cannot,  upon  any  ground,  refuse  to  sign  any  bill, 
if  in  his  judgment  and  conscience  he  approves  it ;  and  he  cannot, 
without  a  betrayal  of  his  duty,  sign  any  measure  unless  he 
approves  it 

His  duty  in  this  respect  is  as  solemn  as  any  other  he  is  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  he  cannot,  without  crime,  yield  to  the  influ- 
ences  of  fear  or  favor,  nor  to  any  apprehension  of  evil  or  expecta- 
tion of  benefit;  and  he  is  bound  at  the  same  time  to  do  more  than 
fully  concede  to  the  General  Assembly  the  right  to  consider  his 
opinions  when  they  are  adverse  to  any  bill  that  has  received  the 
assent  of  both  Houses,  for  be  is  bound  to  assert  even  as  against 
himself  the  jusip  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  created  and  defined  by  tlie  Constitution.  Influenced 
by  this  conviction,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  regret  that 
the  language  selected  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  under 
consideration,  is  so  vague  and  uncertain.  If,  as  is  argued  with 
much  show  of  reason,  it  was  their  intention  that  the  return  of  a 
bill  by  the  Governor  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
his  objections,  should  absolutely  defeat  tha  measure,  it  confers  upon 
the  Executive  an  extraordinary  power,  and  the  General  Assembly 
should  exercise  a  vigilant  care  for  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
continuing  in  session  until  all  bills  passed  by  both  Houses  have 
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either  been  diepoBed  of  by  the  Governor  or  returned  to  the  proper 
Honee  with  bis  objection. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  for  me  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  General  Assembly  will  be  able  to  concur  with 
me  in  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion that  has  inflaenced  me  to  convene  it  into  session,  and  that 
they  will  accept  my  earnest  assurance  of  my  desire  to  co-operate 
with  the  representatives  of  jthe  people  to  advance  the  common 
welfare,  and  to  promote  peace  and  harmony  in  all  parts  of  our 
widely  extended  and  prosperous  State. 

JOHN  M.  PALMER. 
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REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 


The  Select  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter  of  the 
eabjectd  embraced  in  the  commnnication  or  message  of  the  Gover- 
nor, to  this  HoQse,  at  the  present  convening  thereof,  have  had 
the  same  nnder  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to 

BEPOBT  : 

That  it  is  the  conclusion  of  the  committee,  upon  due  considera- 
tion, that  subjects  embraced  in  the  message  of  the  Governor  should 
be  referred  to  committees,  as  follows : 

That  which  relates  to  the  compensation  of  officers  and  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  its  ordinary  and  incidental  expen- 
ses, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Contingent  Expeoses. 

That  which  relates  to  the  compensation,  and  fees  and  salaries  of 
all  public  oflicers,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fees  and 
Salaries. 

That  which  relates  to  the  Penitentiary,  to  the  Committee  on 
Penitentiary. 

That  which  relates  to  the  regulation  of  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  to  the  Committee  on  Corporations. 

That  which  relates  to  further  appropriations  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  State  House,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

That  which  relates  to  the  Insane  Hospital,  and  other  State  In- 
stitutions, to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

That  which  relates  to  the  revenue  laws,  to  the  Committee  on 
Revenue. 

That  which  relates  to  the  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the  estabh'sh- 
ment  of  the  Public  Binder,  to  the  Committee  on  Printing. 
Vol.  1-96 
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And  that  portion  of  the  meeeage  which  relates  to  bills  firom 
which  the  Governor  has  withheld  his  assent,  and  the  coBStmction 
of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  the  same,  to  the  Committee  on 
Jndiciary. 
All  of  which  is  respectfnlly  submitted. 

E.  R.  ROE, 
CHAS.  H.  BICE, 
R.A,EING, 
W.R.  MORRISON, 
J.  C.  SHORT. 
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MINORITY  REPORT. 


The  nndersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to 
whom  was  referred  "A  bill  for  an  act  to  provide  for  continuing 
the  work  on  the  new  state  hoase,  and  make  appropriations  there- 
for/' and  also  the  amendment  thereto,  offered  by  Mr.  Tamer  ; 
not  concurring  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  said  committee, 
beg  leave  to  submit  this  minority  report,  wherein  they  will  give 
some  of  the  reasons  why  they  cannot  concur  in  the  majority 
report 

First. — ^The  Constitution,  Article  V,  section  8,  provides  that 
^'  the  Governor  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  the 
General  Assembly  by  proclamation,  stating  therein  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  convened ;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall 
enter  upon  no  business  except  that  for  which  they  were  called 
together."  The  obvious  meaning  of  this  clause  in  the  constitu- 
tion is  that  the  Governor  shall  not  convene  the  General  Assem- 
bly except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  that  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  such  extraordinary  occasions  occur,  he 
shall  limit  the  subjects  of  legislation  to  the  ^'extraordinary  occa- 
sions." Did  any  "  extraordinary  occasion"  arise  after  the  ad- 
journment of  this  body  last  spring,  for  an  appropriation  for 
continuing  the  work  on  the  new  state  house  ?  That  subject  had 
been  before  the  General  Assembly  at  its  regular  session ;  all  the 
members  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  circumstances,  the 
wants  and  necessities  surrounding  the  measure,  and  with  that 
full  knowledge  before  them,  they  deliberately  adjourned  until 
the  16th  day  of  November  next,  without  making  the  appropria- 
tion ;  and  no  circumstances  have  since  intervened  to  produce  a 
more  "  extraordinary  occasion "  for  an  appropriation  to  this 
object;  and  the  General  Assembly  should  not  be  required  to 
enter,  at  this  time,  upon  any  business  for  which  there  is  no  '^ex- 
traordinary occasion." 
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The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  this  "extraordinary  session,'^ 
recognizes  this  principle.  He  says  "and  thoagh  the  Qovemor 
must  jadge,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  necessity  for  a  legislative 
session,  the  independence  of  the  General  Assembly  is  assured 
by  its  undoubted  right,  after  convening  in  pursuance  of  the 
proclamation,  to  judge  of  the  reasons  of  the  executive  act"  And 
surely,  whatever  other  "extraordinary  occasions"  may  hare 
operated  upon  the  mind  of  the  executive  to  induce  him  to  con- 
vene this  General  Assembly,  an  appropriation  to  carry  on  the 
new  state  house,  cannot,  by  this  body,  be  regarded  as  coming 
within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  or  within  the  category 
of  "  extraordinary  occasions,"  which  should  justify  the  Governor 
in  convening  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  General  Assembly 
can  be  convened  by  the  Governor  upon  every  occasion,  when 
it  fails  to  enact  laws  which  the  Governor  believes  should  be 
enacted,  then  the  legislative  branch  of  our  state  government  is 
not  co-equal  with,  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  executive  branch. 
Is  this  House  ready  to  surrender  the  independence  of  the  legis- 
lature } 

Again,  this  appropriation  is  demanded  on  account  of  the 
employment  it  will  give  to  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  Governor,  in  his  message,  says,  "  The  state  house  oommis- 
sioners  have  already  paid  to  the  warden  of  the  penitentiary 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  for 
labor  alone,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  remaining  work  to  be 
done  for  the  State  by  the  penitentiary  management  will  amount 
to  nearly  or  quite  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  will  also 
afford  constant  employment  to  more  than  three  hundred  men." 
To  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  argument,  and  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  employing  the  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  to  perform 
this  work,  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  facts,  gathered 
from  official  reports  made  to  this  House : 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved A.  D.  1869, 

there  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts  and 
to  carry  on  the  penitentiary,  the  sum  of  $372,262  26.  On  the 
first  day  of  December,  1868,  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  pen* 
itentiary  were  $130,076  89.  Kow  if  we  subtract  this  indebted- 
ness from  the  sum  appropriated,  $372,262  26,  there  will  remain 
to  carry  on  the  penitentiary  the  sum  of  $242,185  37.  On  the 
2d  day  of  August,  1870,  the  Governor  paid  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  penitentiary  $39,000,  which,  added  to  $242,185  37,  make 
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the  whole  amount  of  cash  expended  in  two  years  to  carry  on  the 
penitentiary  $281,185  37. 

In  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  last  winter,  Governor 
Palmer  shows  the  admitted  indebtedness  of  the  penitentiary  on 
the  first  day  of  December,  1870,  to  have  been  $332,832  18 ; 
which  sum,  added  to  the  amount  of  cash  expended,  $281,185  37, 
make  $614,017  65,  which  is  the  amount  over  and  above  receipts 
expended  in  operating  the  penitentiary  two  years ;  in  other 
words,  the  penitentiary,  with  the  state  house  building  in  opera- 
tion, has  been  run  at  a  net  loss  to  the  state,  in  two  years,  of 
$614,017  55.  Now,  assuming  that  the  cost  of  supporting  each 
convict  is  what  it  is  represented  to  be  by  the  penitentiary  com- 
missioners, forty-five  cents  per  day,  and  that  is  a  high  estimate, 
compared  with  the  cost  of  keeping  convicts  in  other  state  pris- 
ons ;  and  assuming  that  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  the 
penitentiary  during  these  two  years,  was  twelve  hundred,  which 
is  very  nearly  the  fact,  and  the  whole  cost  of  supporting  these 
convicts  for  two  years,  is  $394,200  00 ;  which,  subtracted  from 
the  amount  actually  expended  $614,017  65,  leaves  $219,817  55 
which  it  has  cost  the  state  to  work  the  convicts  over  what  it 
would  have  cost  to  keep  them  idle  and  unemployed.  We  there-^ 
fore  fail  to  perceive  how  the  state  will  gain  by  continuing  to 
employ  the  convicts  upon  work  for  the  new  state  house. 

Again,  the  architect  and  superintendent  of  the  new  state 
house  lay  the  responsibility  of  some  of  the  defects  in  the  build- 
ing upon  the  inferior  quality  of  stone  furnished  from  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

Again,  for  some  reason,  unknown  to  the  undersigned,  the 
penitentiary  is  made  to  furnish  cut  stone  for  the  state  house,  at 
one-third  less  than  the  ordinary  price  for  such  work,  hence  tlie 
great  loss  to  the  state  in  operating  the  penitentiary^  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  without  a  vote  of  the  people,  not  more 
than  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  shall  be  expended  upon 
the  capital  grounds  and  new  state  house.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  convict's  labor  of  the  penitentiary  are  compelled  to 
furnish  materials  at  two-thirds  their  value,  the  actual  cost  of  the 
capital  grounds  and  new  state  house  may  apparently  be  kept 
within  the  constitutional  limits,  while  in  fact,  the  sum  will  amount 
to  much  more,  having  been  paid  by  the  State  to  [carry  on  the 
penitentiary,  while  the  convicts  are  employed  upon  work  for  the 
state  house,  at  one^third  less  than  its  true  value. 
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It  is  conceded  that  a  large  sum,  amounting  to  forty  thousand 
dollars  or  more,  has  been  taken  from  the  penitentiary  in  order 
to  reduce  the  apparent  cost  of  the  work  already  done  on  the  new 
state  house. 

Second, — W^  find  that  from  time  to  time  the  plans  t^nd  speci- 
fications for  the  new  state  hauee  have  been  changed  andalterei 
At  one  time  the  cut  stone  was  to  have  been  laid  in  sheet  lead,  noir 
it  is  laid  in  mortar ;  at  one  time  certain  portions  of  the  stone  in  the 
foundations  were  to  be  dovetailed,  now  that  is  abandoned ;  at 
one  time  there  were  to  be  three  entrances  to  the  rotunda  from 
the  outside,  now  but  one ;  so  that  under  the  present  manage- 
ment it  is  impossible  to  know  what  kind  of  building  we  shall 
have. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  grave  and  serious  charges  have 
been  made  against  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and  materials 
used  in  and  upon  the  building,  and  until  these  charges  have  been 
satisfactiorily  cleared  up,  or  the  people  consulted,  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  make  further  appropriations  to  continue  the  work  on  the 
building. 

Third. — We  cannot  concur  with  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee in  recommending  the  passage  of  this  bill  without  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Turner  of  Stevenson,  which  provides  for 
submitting  the  question  of  a  further  appropriation  to  a  vote  of 
the  people. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  this  House,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, spread  upon  the  records  their  protest,  ift  which  they  assum- 
ed that  the  new  state  house  cannot  be  completed  under  the 
present  plans  and  mode  of  carrying  on  the  work  without  a 
greater  outlay  of  money  than  the  maximum  named  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  undersigned  believe,  if  the  new  state  house  is 
carried  on  under  present  plans  and  specifications,  that  sooner  or 
later  the  question  of  further  appropriations  therefor  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people. 

The  constitution  provides.  Article  IV.  Section  33,  as  follows : 

"  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  appropriate  out  of  the  State 
Treasury,  or  expend  on  account  of  the  new  capital  grounds,  and 
construction,  completion,  and  ftirnishing  of  the  state  house  a  sum 
exceeding  in  aggregate  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  in- 
clusive of  all  appropriations  heretofore  made,  without  first  sub- 
mitting the  proposition  for  an  additional  expenditure  to  the  legal 
voters  of  the  state,  at  a  general  election,  nor  unless  a  majori^ 
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of  all  the  TOtes  cast  at  such  election  shall  be  for  the  proposed 
additional  expenditure. 

We  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  people  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  instruct  their  repre- 
aentatives  upon  this  important  question. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  ignore  the  tact  that  there  exists,  at 
this  time,  very  considerable  agitation  among  the  people  upon 
the  question  of  the  permanent  location  of  the  capital  of  the 
State.  This  is  a  question  which  all  the  people  of  all  sections  of 
the  State  have  an  interest  in.  They  furnish  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  erection  of  their  public  building.  Their  representatives, 
from  time  to  time,  will  assemble  at  their  capital  to  enact  laws, 
not  only  during  the  present  generation,  but  for  all  coming  time. 
Hitherto  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  by  a  direct  vote,  to 
express  their  choice  of  a  location  for  their  capital.  We,  there- 
fore, are  opposed  to  making  further  appropriations  to  continue 
the  work  on  the  new  state  house  until  the  people  shall  have,  by 
their  votes,  permanently  established  the  site  upon  which  the 
capital  shall  be  erected.  When  that  shall  be  done,  when  the 
north  and  the  south  will  unite  with  the  centre,  in  erecting  upon 
the  site  chosen  by  the  people,  be  it  where  it  may,  a  capital  build- 
ing which  shall  be  the  pride  of  the  people  and  an  ornament  to 
the  state ;  then  all  further  agitation  of  this  question  will  forever 
cease,  in  and  out  of  the  Oeneral  Assemblies ;  but  until  the  peo- 
ple shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  this  question,  it  will 
continue  to  distract  the  legislation  of  the  state.  Already,  at  this 
present  session,  about  40,000  voters,  a  greater  number  llian  ever 
before  petitioned  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Illinois  upon  any 
subject,  and  from  nearly  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
have  petitioned  this  body  to  withhold  further  appropriations  to 
the  new  state  house,  until  the  people  of  the  whole  state  shall 
have  an  opportunity,  by  their  votes,  to  permanently  locate  the 
site  of  their  capital 

We  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Turner  to  this  bill  be  adopted.  Then,  while  we 
shall  continue  to  insist  that  there  is  no  ^^extraordinary  occasion" 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill  at  the  present  session,  we  shall  give 
it  our  support  B.  EDGEOOMB. 

KOBERT  H.  FOSS. 
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In  compliance  with  the  nnmistakable  deore  of  the  people  to 
be  heard  npon  this  question,  as  shown  by  the  numerous  petitions 
addressed  to  this  Assembly,  we  concur  in  the  above  report  in  so 
far  as  it  recommends  the  adoption  of  tiie  amendment  submitting 
the  bill  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  no  further. 

WILLIAM  H.  MILLER 
WILLIAM  B.  DODGE. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


To  t/ie  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  Hov^e  of  Mepresentatives  : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  work  and  affairs  of 
the  new  State  House,  respectfully  report  that  the  Committee  have 
taken  a  large  amount  of  evidence  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  resolution  under  which  it  was  appointed,  which  is  here  pre- 
sented without  recommendation  other  that  it  be  read  and  printed. 
At  the  request  of  the  State  House  Commissioners,  we  present 
evidence,  taken  by  Commissioners,  of  one  witness,  E.  F.  Morgan, 
mrithont  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee,  and  also  some  letters 
H'bich  they  deem  of  Importance,  and  we  submit  as  en  parts  testi- 
nony. 
All  of  which  is  respectfaily  submitted. 

C.  A.  ROBERTS, 

W.  M.  EGAN, 

H.  WATSON  WEBB. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Bprikofiblp,  April  10, 1871. 

Committee  on  InveetigAtion  met 

Present,  Messri.  Roberts,  Egao,  McMillan  and  Faller — Webb 
being  absent. 

It  was  ananimoQslj  agreed  bj  the  committee  that  only  the 
members  of  the  committee,  the  witnesses  on  examination,  and 
the  State  House  Commissioners  be  allowed  to  be  present  dnring 
the  examination  of  witnesses. 

It  was  farther  nnanimonsly  agreed  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  be  kept  strictly  secret  nntil  ended. 

The  testimony  of  W.  W.  Bojington,  of  Chicago,  architect,  was 
taken  down  in  writing  by  the  clerk. 

Committee  adjonrDcd  until  to-morrow,  Tbarsday  evening,  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  Clerk. 


Spbingfisld,  April  11,  1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met. 

Present,  Messrs.  Koberts,  Egan,  McMillan  and  Fnller — Webb 
being  absent 

Mr.  Boberts  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  testimony  of  Chas.  BolinStarck,  of  Springfield,  architect, 
was  taken  and  reduced  to  writing  by  the  clerk.  Oross-ezanodna- 
tion  by  Messrs.  Bunn  and  Beveridge,  State  Qo^se  Commiselop- 
^rs^  was  ^kewise  takep  dowp, 
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Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  new  State  House  at  nine 
o^cIock  A.  M.,  and  in  Committee  Koom  at  half  past  seven  oVIock, 
p.  M.,  of  Wednesday,  April  12,  1871. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  Clerh. 


Springfibld,  April  12, 1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 

Present,  Messrs.  Koberts  (Chairman),  Egan,  Fuller,  Webb, 
McMillan.    Present,  also,  Messrs.  Bunn  and  Beveridge. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  testimony  of  W.  D.  Clark,  general  Assistilnt  Superintend- 
ent of  work  on  the  new  State  House,  was  taken  down  in  full  by 
Volney  Hickox  atid  G.  W.  Hardacre,  short-hand  reporters. 

Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock  p.  M. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  a«rA. 


Springfield,  April  18,  1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Present,  Messrs.  Koberts,  Egan,  McMillan,  Webb  and  Fuller — 
Mr.  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

Present,  also,  Messrs.  Beveridge  and  Bunn,  State  House  Com- 
missioners. 

Henry  Kible,  of  Pekin,  IlL,  and  Syke  Watkins,  of  Carlin- 
ville,  m.,  bricklayers  and  masons,  w^e  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee. John  M.  Yan  Osdel,  architect,  of  Chicago,  was  exam- 
ined on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners ;  all  of  the 
testimony  being  preserved. 

Committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  half  past  ieven  o'clock  to- 
morrow, Friday,  evening, 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  CUrk. 


Spbincwteld,  AprH  14, 1871. 
Committee  on  Investigation,  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment 
Present,  Misers,  Roberts  (Chairman),  McMillan,  Egan,  Fuller 
and  MTffeb, 
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Present,  alec,  Messrs.  Beveridge  and  Bunn,  State  House  Com- 
missioners. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Brady,  of  St  Louie,  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Cornelius  Price,  of  Chicago,  bricklayer  and  mason, 
was  taken  in  full  by  Volney  Hickox  and  G.  W.  Hardacre,  phon- 
ographic reporters.    Committee  adjourned. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  Oerk. 


Spbingfielo,  May  29,  1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met  in  Committee  Boom. 

Present,  Messrs.  Boberts,  Egao,  Webb  and  McMillan. 

George  D.  Gamsey,  of  Chicago,  architect,  sworn  and  examined. 

Anthony  Eitner,  of  St.  Louis,  brick  mason,  and  James  Apple- 
yard,  of  Detroit,  builder,  sworn  and  examined  on  the  part  of  ^e 
State  House  Commissioners. 

Committee  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  chairman. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  CUrlc, 


Springfibld,  May  31,  1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met  at  three  o^clock  p.  m. 

Present,  Messrs.  Koberts,  Webb  and  McMillan. 

William  Clark,  of  Springfield,  sworn  and  examined  on  the  part 
of  the  State  House  Cemmissioners. 

Wm.  Sands,  of  Springfield,  builder,  sworn  and  examined  on 
behalf  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

David  Sherman,  of  Springfield,  builder  and  contractor,  sworn 
and  examined  on  fte  part  of  the  State  Hoigse  CommissioneiB. 

Alfred  H.  Piquenard,  of  Springfield,  arohiteet,  sworn  and  ex- 
amined on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

Wm.  Shepard,  of  Jerseyville,  111.,  mason,  sworn  and  examined 
on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  OlerJc. 
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Spbinofibld,  May  31, 1871. 

Committee  on  Investigation  met  in  Committee  Eoom. 

Present,  Messrs.  Soberts,  Webb  and  McMillan. 

Wm.  A.  Steele,  of  Joliet,  qaarryman,  sworn  and  examined  on 
he  part  of  Committee  on  Investigation. 

George  Pipe,  of  St.  Lonis,  bricklayer  and  contractor,  sworn  and 
examined  on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

F.  Schroeder,  of  Chicago,  brick  mason  and  builder,  sworn  and 
examined  on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

Edwin  Walker,  of  Lemont,  qnarryman,  sworn  and  examined 
'U  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

W.  D.  Richardson,  of  Spriogfleld,  contractor  and  builder,  sworn 
.nd  examined  on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

Bichard  Young,  of  Springfield,  bricklayer  and  plasterer,  sworn 
nd  examined  on  the  part  of  the  State  House  Commissioners. 

Committee  adjourned. 

C.  C.  KOHLSAAT,  Cleric. 
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EVIDENCE  GIVEN  BEPOKE  THE  COMMITTEE. 


SrsDiwiKLD,  April  10,  1871« 

W.  "W.  BoYiNGTON  examined. — Am  an  architect,  and  reside  in 
Chicago.  Haye  lived  in  Chicago  eighteen  years,  and  ha^e  been 
engaged  in  profession  of  an  architect  something  over  thirty  yeare. 
Have  examined  the  stone  and  brick  work  of  the  new  State  Honse 
to-daj,  and  hare  examined  the  specifications  attached  to  the  con- 
tract for  the  building  of  the  new  State  House :  i.  e.y  that  contract 
with  Barnard  &  Gowan.  The  specifications,  I  see,  require  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  mortar.  (See  specifications.)  There  mnst  be 
some  mistake  in  the  component  parts,  or  the  quality  of  the  parts; 
the  mortar,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  top  of  the  wall  down,  is  yery 
defective;  it  seems  to  be  but  very  iittle  more  than  dry  sand ;  that 
is  my  first  observation  this  morning.  I  went  over  again  this  after- 
noon, principally  on  the  instigation  of  the  Oovernor,  he  being 
yery  desirous  that  I  should  give  it  a  careful  inspection,  and  found 
that  same  fault  with  the  mortar  prevailed  the  whole  hight  of  the 
wall ;  it  was  not  so  apparent  to  the  eye  as  it  was  upon  inspection. 
That's  about  all  there  is  in  reference  to  brick  work.  I  judg^  the 
quality  of  the  brick  to  be  good ;  didn't  measure  size  of  brick ;  the 
brick  are  not  so  firmly  set  but*  that  they  can  be  forced  into  the  wall 
by  being  struck  with  another  brick,  owing  t6  the  fact  that  the  mor- 
tar is  so  weak  and  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  grouted  behind. 
Judge  about  one  half  of  the  backing  of  the  outside  and  the  inter- 
nal partitions  is  built  with  defective  mortar.  My  impressions  are, 
that  the  lime  must  be  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  I  think  I  could 
make  better  mortar  out  of  quick  lime  and  loam.  I  didn't  know 
that  any  lime  was  made  at  Lemont  for  some  years  back.  I  learn- 
ed, when  I  first  came  to  Chicago,  that  they  had  made  lime  at  Le- 
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vM»ty  tet  ahttdoMd  it  beonMit  was  Ml  good  littie;  mbo«ttw«ii* 
ty  yeacft  ago.  (Admifeled  by  Mn  Bdbh,  Qommiisiofier,  thai  this 
lime  wa»  made  at  Lemont)  I  baye  not  knoviedge,  of  my  owar 
obBervatioQ^  as  to  thia  lime ;  tbe  walla  seem  to  be  true.  Th%  axe* 
e&tioii  in  laying  the  briak  work  aeems  to  be  good  ;  do  not  kiK>w 
wbatber  they  o^rreapond  to  apeoifieationa,  aa  to  exeention  aod  aiae$ 
or  not ;  I  didn't  diaeoFar  bat  that  the  walk  were  properly  bonded. 
The  atone  work  ^qpears  to  be  very  wdl  cut  and  I  find  no  partiau* 
bur  fanlt  with  the  setting.  There  most  have  been  an  oversight  by 
aomebody  in  allowing  the  deep  rustic  jointa  to  be  ent  on  tbe  bot- 
tom of  the  stone,  bringing  the  joint  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  mstie% 
I  think  tbat  abeat  one  half  of  tbe  stone  are  so  laid  and  oat.  The 
mortar  in  which  the  stone  is  laid  is  good,  1  jndge.  The  defeat  ill 
the  Jttstic  joints  n(ay  be  remedied  by  making  a  wash  or  bevel  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  rnstic.  I  think  the  sione  as  good  as  the 
Joiiet  qaarries  tarn  oat.  I  should  not  think  it  jadicious  or  safe 
to  go  on  with  the  boilding,  as  contemplated  in  the  plans,  without 
taking  down  and  remedying  the  defective  work  in  the  walls.  I 
jadge  firoaa  tbe  si^e  of  the  walls  so  far,  that  they  are  to  be  carried 
mi  very  heavy*  I  thiok  tbe  removal  of  the  defaotite  brick  work 
would  neeeasitate  the  removal  of  sooie  of  the  ^one  work,  thoi^ 
the  stone  work  may  be  etrong  enough  to  stand  abne  ahonld  tfaa 
brick  be  removed*  I  examined  the  brick  arcbea  over  the  oeUar ; 
they  seem  to  be  very  well  laid ;  they  seem  to  be  laid  in  cement 
I  do  not  know  that  iron  beams  would  have  been  any  better  than 
tbe  brick  archea ;  the  cost  would  depend  upon  the  manner  of  mea* 
anring  up  the  brick  work.  I  understand  the  l^rick  work  was  mea« 
sored  solid,  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  if  measured  solid 
I  think  the  brick  would  coat  more  than  the  iron*  Brick  work  of 
that  kind  ia  usually  measured  by  actual  solid  contents*  Areh 
work  costs  about  $3  per  thousand  more  for  laying  than  plaia 
aquare  walls.  I  think  you  would  find  a  lot  of  brick  woric  pQsh* 
ing  out  if  you  were  to  go  on  and  finish  the  building  upon  the  walla 
as  they  now  stand,  because  of  want  of  bond  caused  by  deliMsliv« 
mortar.  The  weight  of  the  bnilding  would  hare  that  sflisct*  My 
impressions  are  that  the  setting  quality  of  that  mortar  haa  paaaed 
ita  vital  action*  I  don't  think  it  will  ever  aet  much  mo9%  than  it 
ie  now  set ;  it  may  become  more  rigid  as  it  beoomas  dryer. 
Oro$8'faH$miMd  iy  Mr.  JSum^. — ^The  walls  seem  to  vary  with 

reapeot  to  the  qnaUty  ci  mortar  need ;  in  seoie  nlaoaa  the  wall  & 
Vol.  1.-98 
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moM  d«fealiT«  tiiM  in  ofiMri.  I  think  tbe  wiMl  imA%  tddn^  II10 
wliol^  higl^  of  t&etti,  sppMtf  to  bo  liie  two  walls  ranning  eMt  atod 
w«0t,  Oftch  ddo  of  the  main  oorridor.  It  is  Mt  an  nnnrasl  thing 
f<Nr  walla  to  be  injured  by  being  exposed  to  winter  ^i^ealiier,  fat 
three  or  fonr  coorses  ftom  the  top.  I  had  walls  laid  open  last 
winter,  exposed,  whidi  were  not  injured.  I  hm]  otbwe  widdi 
were,  fbr  one  or  two  oonrsei.  The  mortar  was  neatly  aa  hard  aa 
the  hriek  in  the  spring.    I  know  O.  &  P.,  architects. 

Q.  Hare  yon  any  prejudice  against  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  or  the  arcliitectB  engaged  in  constrac^lxig  the 
new  (Kale  Hon6e  1 

A.  I  have  none  (iiat  wonld  influence  my  statements  mt  aO. 
These  statements  can  be  easily  proTen. 

WM.  W.  BOYINQTOir. 


TtmsDAT,  April  11,  ISTl. 
Ohaxlbs  Bouif-STiLSOK  testifies.*— My  name  is  Ofaas.  Bolia- 
Blardc.  I  reside  in  Springfield.  Am  an  ardriteet  and  dVil  engF 
neer.  Have  lived  here  one  and  one-half  years.  Am  tortj^tft 
years  of  age.  Have  been  a  civil  engineer  and  architect  fifteen 
years ;  oyer  since  I  came  to  this  country ;  "^as  one  in  Enrope  be- 
fD)re  I CMUQ  over ;  studied  and  practiced  it  in  Enrope  befbrs  I 
came  to  America.  I  have  examined  the  work  on  the  new  State 
House  to-day ;  never  before ;  1  did  not  make  a  very  dose  exami- 
nation ,  looked  over  it  generally.  I  examined  the  brick  work ; 
part  of  the  brick  walls  seem  to  be  sound  and  good, -other  parts  not 
Every  part  of  the  brick  walls  exposed  to  the  weather  from  above, 
seemad  to  be  defective  for  three  or  fonr  courses ;  the  bricks  wers 
loosened  by  somebody.  I  judge  that  aeveral  courses  of  ahnoetall 
flie  wall  ought  to  be  taken  down  and  reset ;  Ae  upper  oonrses.  I 
examined  the  character  of  l^e  mortar ;  thers  were  two  kinds  of 
m<»'taf — &at  is,  mortar  and  cement — used  in  laying  tiie  brick 
Parts  of  the  mortar  was  very  good,  in  other  places  it  y$s  not  good. 
I  iMnk  about  one-third  is  not  good  ;  I  can't  tell  exactly ;  I  mean 
that  part  of  the  bride  wall  above  the  cellar.  The  mortar  in  the 
bed  parti  seems  te  ommUe  in  the  hands  to  dost  SotA  m  wall 
should  not  be  laid  in  that  kind  of  mortar.    If  the  m<»rtar 
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mad*  m  il  dKsld  be  wmd%  it  irosldn'i  onimUt ;  (be  mortar  oonld 
not  have  been  made  of  the  proper  'ptdgotAoiu  of  lime  end  send* 
I  hare  never  Been  raek  mortar.  I  did  not  examine  tbe  materials 
0f  wUeh  tbe  mortar  was  made,  nor  do  I  kaow  what  tbe  mortar 
-was  made  o£  If  im>perl7  made,  it  won|d  not  bave  bad  the  ap« 
peataneeit  bow  bas.  Tbis  bad  mortar  beie  bas  a  kind  of  a  white 
mAot  to  it;  I  don't  knew  why  tbis  mortar  bas  not  die  neeessarj 
eobeeive  |MfOperties  to  make  it  proper  mertar  to  be  used  in  so^  a 
waU.  Tbe  waUs  are  snflkteatlyliiicdc,  bat  part  of  them  shoakiba 
taken  down  before  the  wall  is  carried  np  faigber,  beeaose  aeveaal 
of  the  apper  oeoMes  are  loose.  There  are  some  openiags  in  the 
•inner  wall  which  are  some  Ibar  or  five  feet  from  tbe  floor,  tbe  wialla 
of  wbieb  will  have  to  be  taken  down,  becaase  the  mortar  is  bad 
and  the  briefat  are  loose ;  ether  porttoas  of  tbe  wall,  openings  in 
the  inner  waUs,  are  goed-^wbere  tiie  good  mortar  lias  beea  ased. 
I  doa'tthhik  tbatamrypart  of  the  bad  waU  wtil  Imre  to  be  takea 
dawn  and  reset  I  ean  giro  no  estimate  of  what  proportion  woald 
bare  to  be  sotaltea  down  and  reset,  wiAoat  a  earafaleBamiaatiea. 
I  eaouniaed  ^  moitar  down  near  tbe  floor ;  it  seems  to  be  gen^ 
erallj  better ;  I  flmnd  ne  bad  mortar  aaar  the  floor.  The  brioks 
fpsre  bad  in  mah  manner  as  .to  have  made  a  goed  wdl,  had  good 
mortar  beea  ased.  Tbe  walls  are  tome  and  plamb,  sp  JSmt  as  I  die- 
eovevad*  If  good  materials  bad  bean  need,  and  the  mortar  been 
properly  miaed,  tbe^weatlMr  eoald  not  have  affected  the  walls  as 
moak  as  they  seem  te  be  aifectad.  The  briek  appear  to  be  good, 
so  jEmt  aa  I  have  exaauned  the  ^piali^.  I  don't  think  tbe  had  mor* 
tar  need  in  tbe  8ti^  Honsa  will  improve  by  age.  I  did  notexam- 
iae  tbe  arebes  in  the  eallar;  I  examined  the  stone  work.  There 
appeared  to  be  some  inregaksity  in  tiie  first  coarse  of  stones  above 
the  baae,  and  where  the  atones  were  joined.  I  believe,  in  ev^fj 
other  oomae,  the  joint  is  on  tbe  lower  side  of  the  groeve,  so  as  to 
admit  water  into  the  joiat  This  wttl,  in  tfane,  damage  tbe  stone 
and  wash  ant  tbe  mortar.  It  eoold  be  remedied.  Oement  ooald 
be  forced  into  tbe  seam,  orawarti  or  bevel  cat  in  the  ander  atoae« 
la  that  ease  tbe  apper  side  sbonld  also  be  cat  toomke  the  appear* 
aaeeaniform.  One  large  sUl  is  csadrad.  The  mertar  in  whi^  the 
stone  are  set  seems  to  be  good  ud  the  stones  well  set.  I  donH 
tUok  It  woold  mateifadly  affect  the  stone  waU  teremove  the  brick 
work.    In  case  of  saeb  removal^  a  new  brick  wall  oonld  be  built 
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and  joiMd  to  Ae  ftone  vaQ  Md  make  m  good  ft  imH  aa  if  te 
wkoU  ImuI  b«m  boiU  tof^etkar. 

mod*  the  atadj  ot  lima,  mortar  and  oeaeata  a  special^,  any 
nore  than  was  neoeatarj  in  my  bnaiaftfli  aa  an  architaet.  I  ha*a 
hniit  or  asented  to  baiid  in  Eturope^  a  very  Uiya  atiareh»  X  «aa 
nol  tha  builder  bat  the  aaohiteot  im  ISorope.  I  hate  alap  hvm  aa 
arokitoct  in  Hew  Ycffk  and  Philadelphiai  I  have  anperii^andod 
the  eoostraatiQn  of  bqihiinga  in  thia  ceontvy,  in  Philaddphjar^ 
dweUiag  honaaa.  Qni^  Ume  wiU  not  harden  if  bermetieaUy  ex« 
daded  from  the  aimoaphare.  It  wiU  not  hard«a  and  eat  aa  aoott 
in  a  ^0  foot  wall  aa  in  a  tiztaea  inoh  watt«  If  the  brick  are 
Aoroaghly  wet  and  each  eonrae  ffrontod,  il  will  not  set  aa  aoon  aa 
if  the  briok  had  not  been  wet  or  the  wall.groated.  Ehiat  daatioya 
dJM  tohenye  qnalttiea  of  line  mortv,  not  yet  diied,  to  aome  anteat 
If  Hfreen  mortar  was  to  fteeza  aolid,  it  won^d  wholly  loan  fta  aohe- 
^Tenesa.  It  is  possible  that  the  bad  briok  work  in  the  niqier  ear* 
nar  may  Iwire  atiaan  irooi  islisiatia  inftaeneas  in  aontie  4egtee»  hat 
it  wonld  sot  ao  destroy  the  adieaiTOQass  oi  the  martar  aa  tbaS  it 
woatd  enimbla  in  the  kand«  Good,  mortar^  fiiDsea  aniid  while 
ip^eeo,  may  lose  its  eohesiva  qaatttisay  but  will  not  erambla  ia  the 
handles  thia.  If  either  will  it  emmUe  aa  thia  doea,  when  aafajaetad 
to  both  rain  nd  froat  while  Aaah,  before  itiaset  or  hardened,  i 
do  not  think  this  deieetiveness  extended  alanp;  the  whfde  length 
of  any  one  wall.  I  reAr  to  the  tep  eonmea.  Tha  ^eitb  wall  cf 
the  west  cerridor  is  the  worst,  I  tiiiink.  I  d»  net  kaow  whether 
it  is  the  thickest  wall  or  net  Moitar  will  not  harden  as  qaidc  hi 
a  thiek  wall  as  in  a  thin  one«  There  waa  deisetive  marlar  in  the 
whole  of  the  said  north  wall  of  the  weatoatradotv  aa  iur  aa  I  coaU 
see.  I  eonki  discover  a  diSerenee  between  &e  walls  laid  in  qniek 
lime  and  cement.  The  wall  hud  np  in  eement  waa  ipsod*  I  do 
not  know  the  time  ef  the  y^ar  daring  whieb  die  walla  ware  bnik. 
If  the  matsrial  used  in  mortar  whieb  waa*  good  waa  tine  aaaeie  aa 
that  need  in^  mortar  whiidi  waa  bad,  the  diffisranoe  wonld  ba  attri- 
bntabla  to  cUmaaio  hiAoeaaesi  If  tha  same  q^nality  of  Isosa  aad 
sand  has  been  nasd  (in  the  proper  paopcntMia)  in  thc-eoaalvnotien 
ef  the  waBs  abtfaat  used  in  the  concrete  atone  eihibiled  te  nn 
here,  I  shonld  ptoncmoee  it  good:.  Frost  wonld  have  no  effect  on 
mortar  that  was  tboronghly  dry  when  cold  weather  eaose  on. 
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Her^mmmA  Matbir  will  notfteeiein  a  tiiiek  wall  as  rnndi  as 
in  a  Udii  0M.  ICortar  woald  aot  be  likely  to  freeze  this  winter 
in  the  walls  xxndwr  ocmsideratioD.  The  winter  has  been  mild. 
Wbeo  it  Wfll9  warm  eneogh  tor  the  workmen  to  work,  it  would 
not  be  IlkeljT  to  freoie  hard  enongh  to  spoil  the  mortar. 

Jg»^yo>g  €#amwrf.  If  the  wails  had  beeo  oovered,  the  dam* 
agiag  effeots  would  not  have  been  so  great 

O.  BOLIH-STAROK. 


Wbdnesdat  EvBinNa,  April  12, 1871. 

W.  D.  OuLWE,  exatnined. 

Dirwt-^MM.  BiNNURsa: 

^.    State,  if  yon  pleaie,  wkat  yenr  name  Is,  and  where  yon 

A.    My  name  is  W.  D.  Olark,  and  I  reside  in  Springfield. 

Q.    How  long  bare  yoa  veaicUd  bare  t 

A.  OwM  in  Ibe  wlntev  ef '98^  I  thinkh*4kre6  yeira  ago  last 
JaMMvy. 

Q.    WlMtisyaiira^at 

^.    I  am  fi^  yieaia  oUL 

Q.    What  ia  ywu  bnaineia  t 

A.    finginaer  and  arcliiteet,  for  the  last  twenty-three  years* 

Q.    Where  hare  yon  fdlowed  that  business ! 

A.  In  Lowell,  Mass.,  Mashn%  K.  H^  Da^enpoort^  lofwa,  and 
on  the  DesMoines  river. 

Q.    I  will  aak  yon  what  busiaeta  yon  are  eaggged  in  now  t 

jL  Assistant  superintendent  of  the  ocmstmction  of  the  new 
State  House. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  state  how  long  yon  have  been  in  that  oc- 
cupation I 

A.  1  came  here  in  January,  1868,  as  assistaut.superiatendent, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Oochrane,  architect  and  super- 
intendent of  the  new  State  House,  and  have  been  thus  engaged 
ever  since. 

Q.  State,  if  you  will,  how  you  have  got  along,  in  regard  -to 
plans — ^whether  the  plans  have  been  regularly  famished,  and 
whether  promptly  or  not ! 
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A.  I  will  state  frankly:  The  first  season  I  eame  here,  tiie 
plans  were  furnished  me  as  soon  as  ft  was  necessary  to  coomienes 
the  excavation  of  the  trenches,  and  the  plan  fSMr  the  fotrndatioii 
was  famished  me  in  May,  1868,  and  from  that  plan  I  have  eom- 
pleted  the  foundation.  In  the  winter  of  1669  and  1870  Mr. 
Piqnenard  came  down  as  local  superintendent,  to  take  eharge  of 
the  work,  and  famished  me  the  plan  thi^  I  hare  had  to  go  bj — 
in  what  has  been  done  the  present  season. 

Q.    State  whether  they  were  promptly  famished — ihe  plans. 

A.  So  tar  as  the  promptness  of  furnishing  the  plans  was  oon- 
oemed,  there  has  been  some  delay ;  hot  at  the  eame  time  I  don't 
know,  that  there  has  been  any  particular  delay,  so  as  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

Q.    Whose  fault  was  this  ;  what  caused  the  delay  4 

A.  Well,  it  may  have  been  from  the  fast  that  it  waen't  in  the 
power  of  the  superintendent  to  furnish  die  pkms  just  at  that  mo- 
ment. There  was  no  delay,  so  far  as  the  progress  of  the  woik 
was  oonceraed. 

Q.    Who  is  the  superintend^^  of  the  wcnrk  f 

A.    As  I  understand  it,  at  Ae  present  time,  Mr.  Piqnenard  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  work  here ;   Mr.  Cochrane  is 
and  superintendent  with  Mr.  Piqnenard,  and  Mr.  PlqMoard  \ 
here  to  superintend  the  oonstmction  of  die  work  here. 

Q.    How  much  time  does  Mr.  Ooebrane  spend  here  f 

A.  Well,  not  a  great  amount  of  time.  He  oomee  down  pei^ 
haps  once  a  month. 

Q.    How  long  does  he  stay  t 

A.    Perhaps  a  day  or  two. 

Q,    How  mudb  time  does  Mr.  Rquenard  spend  heret 

A.  All  the  time.  He  came  a  year  ago  last  wipter,  some  time 
in  January,  if  I  recollect  right 

Q.    Who  was  superintendent  before  ! 

A.    Mr.  Oochrane  was  snporintendent  before  he  came. 

Q,    Was  he  here  constantly  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  architect  was  superintending  ? 

A.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  superintending,  with  me  as  assistant, 
under  the  title  of  clerk  of  the  works. 

Q.    Are  you  employed  by  the  architeot  or  the  oommiBaioneis  t 
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A.    Ismsppoifitodbytiiean^iteolfliidpiidlrf  tbeStot6,b^ 
my  appomUnent  was  confirmed  by  the  Oommiasionen. 

Q.    What  salary  do  yo«  receive  ? 

A.    Three  tbooeand  dollars. 
i   Q.    I  will  ask  yon,  if  yoa  have  measured  the  brick,  if  yon  know 
anything  abont  the  number  of  brick  that  have  been  laid  in  this 
eontraot  with  Barnard  &  Gowen — the  nnmber  famished  op  to 
this  time  f 

A.  The  brick  hare  been  measured  under  my  sup^vision  as 
assistant  superintendent. 

Q.    By  whom  f 

A.    By  myself  and  my  son,  who  assisted  me. 

Q.    How  mnch  did  they  amount  to  t 

A.    8,500,000  (e^rht  millhm  fit«  hundred  thousand),  I  think. 

Q.     Up  to  what  timet 

A.    To  the  present  tfaase. 

Q.  You  will  state^  if  you  please,  how  that  measurement  was 
made — ^whether  the  (Openings  are  allowed  or  whether  they  are 
deducted  t 

A.  The  openings  are  deducted.  It  is  measured  by  the  actual 
cubic  contents  of  the  walls,  including  the  arches,  from  the  spring 
of  the  ar^. 

Q.    How  about  the  openings  in  the  walls — ^the  flues  t 

A.  The  flues,  the  hollow  walls  aqd  flues,  are  measured  in  as 
solid. 

Q.    That  is  done  in  all  cases  t 

A.  Sometimes  they  have  been  measured  double,  but  in  this 
case  these  are  measured  as  specified. 

^  Q.  The  only  openings  are  the  doorft  and  windows,  all  the  bal- 
ance measured  as  solid ! 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  much  stone  has  been  sent  by  Barnard 
&  Gowan  ?  ^ 

A.  Not  able  to  tell  you.  We  keep  account  of  the  stone— 
every  stone  that  comes  on  the  ground.  If  you  could  see  the 
books  you  would  see  we  keep  a  record  of  every  stone  that  comes 
upon  the  ground,  on  what  car  it  comes,  and  its  cubic  contents. 
We  measure  it  on  the  cars  as  it  comes  in,  and  as  soon  as  it  comes, 
every  single  stone.  We  make  the  record  in  the  book  of  the 
nnmber  of  the  car,  the  nnmber  and  letter  of  the  stone,  and  its  di- 
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iMii8ioQ0aad<«bic«(mt6ot&    Thtu  tt»  faMtM»  {Ibiaw ,  BamMd 
&  Gowan'8  jSorenum)  who  hMB  chiu|[e  of  the  setting  of  the  etone — 
it  i6  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  every  stone  set    We  take  that, 
as  he  sends  it,  into  another  bookt  so  we  have  the  number  of 
every  single  stone  set  daring  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  we 
know  where  every  stone  was  set^  in  what  wall  it  was  set,  and  tbe 
day  which  it  was  set.    For  instaooe,  the  walls  are  nnmbered  aod 
lettered  all  aronnd  from  a :    the  front  wall  lettered  ^ A  ;*'  from 
there  we  go  aronnd  from  east  to  north,  and  aronnd  ^'A,  B,  C,'* 
dear  aronnd.    To  illnstrate,  then,  the  courses  being  also  number- 
ed :  ^'a''  in  ^'A^  wall,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  portioo,  and  it 
contains  ^'No.  1;"  it  stands  in    '^a"  wall  and  in  ^^A''  course. 
Now,  we  can  tell  yon  the  day  that  stoae  arrived  here,  and  we  can 
t«il  yot  the  day  on  whieb  it  was  eet    But  supposiag  ^^No.  1 
stone  wasn't  here,  when  we  got  aronnd  to  that  plaee,  and  we  had 
another  stone  that  happened  to  fill  its  plsoe,  having  jnst  the  ex- 
act dimensions^  and  say  it  was  ^*Nou  12"  stone  that  filled  that 
place,  bttng  already  on  the  ground  ud  ^^No.  1"  stone  not  yet  here. 
We  would  put  ^'No.  12"  in  and  record  it. 

Q.    WhaA  is  yoor  general  business  in  conneotion  with  the 
work} 

A.    My  general  duty  is  the  supervision  of  the  work  aad  oarry- 
ing  out  the  instrnotions  of  the  architect. 

Q.  Is  it  your  duty  to  examine  the  materials  with  which  the 
work  is  being  done  ? 

A.  Yes  sir.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly 
done. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Clark,  if  you  have  examined  the  mor- 
tar and  brick  with  which  this  brick  work  is  being  done  t 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q,  Just  state  what  is  the  character  of  that  mortar,  how  it  is 
made. 

A.    Shall  I  state  with  regard  to  the  brick ! 

Q.    Whether  good  or  not. 

A.  The  brick,  in  my  judgment,  are  good,  and  the  mortar,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  is  good.  I  hav'nt  had  experience  in  the 
Walker  lime  used  last  year.  It  is  possible  I  may  have  been  de- 
ceived, but  it  is  my  impression  it  is  good  mortar,  and  so  £ur  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  if  there  is  any  failure  in  that  mortar  it  is  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  more  lime  used  than  waa  necessary.    I  will 
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Btate  the  fact  tha(  there  Ib  a  great  deal  of  dlTersity  among  engi- 
neers in  relation  to  the  mixing  up  of  mortar.  The  point  with  me 
is,  that  as  little  lime  as  yon  can  possibly  use,  the  better,  provided 
it  is  well  beaten.  The  great  secret  is  to  use  as  little  as  possible  and 
have  it  thoroughly  beaten.  It  is  jast  like  a  glae  joint,  the  closer 
you  can  get  a  glue  joint  the  better.  That  is  my  judgment  in  re- 
lation to  mortar. 

Mr.  MoMiLLAH : 

Let  me  suggest  the  parts  that  entered  into  the  mortar. 

Mr.  KoBKBTs : 

Q.    What  proportion  of  lime  and  sand ! 

A.  We  claim  to  use  about  from  three  to  five  parts  sand  to  one 
of  lime. 

Q.    Is  that  about  the  general  proportion  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  yoa  superintend  and  see  about  the  mor- 
tar! 

A.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  to  all 
those  particulars.    I  have  had  all  that  work  to  lay  out. 

Q.    Did  the  architects  not  lay  out  the  work  t 

A.    I  have  had  it  to  do. 

Q.    What  do  the  architects  do ! 

A.  They  come  on  and  look  over  the  work  occasionally,  but  so 
far  as  the  general  supervision  of  the  work  is  concerned  I  have  had 
everything  to  do  myself.  I  have  had  every  single  line  to  lay  out 
—driven  every  stake,  supervised  the — 

Q.  Then  you  hav'nt  had  time  to  supervise  the  making  of  the 
mortar  t 

A.  Havn't  had  time  to  make  and  famish  to  seven  or  eight 
walls  of  brick— couldn't  overlook  and  furnish  mortar  and  attend 
to  the  lines. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Clark,  if  you  know  anything  about  the 
character  of  the  sand  used  in  making,  that  mortar  t 

A.  Well,  BO  far  as  the  sand  is  concerned,  it  is  finer  than  I 
should  choose,  but  it  is  perfectly  clean.  The  judgment  is,  that 
bank  sand  is  much  superior  to  river  tend.  River  sand  is  rolled 
up,  and  rolling  wears  the  comers  off,  takes  off  the  sharpness, 
while  bank  sand  is  sharp. 

Q.    Where  did  the  sand  come  from  t 

Vol.  I.— 99  n        1 
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A.  The  bank  near  the  Sangamon  river,  about  three  or  five 
miles  offy  I  should  say. 

Q.    How  long  before  the  mortar  is  mixed  is  the  lime  slacked  1 

A.  We  slacked  two  or  three  car  loads  of  the  lime.  The  speci- 
fications required  slacking  at  least  two  weeks  before  using,  but 
this  set  so  it  could  not  be  used.  We  have  two  thousand  dollars 
($2,000)  worth  of  lime  that  cannot  be  used.  It  is  set  and  hard. 
It  was  claimed  that  the  lime  had  hydraulic  qualities  which  required 
it  to  be  used  as  soon  as  it  was  slacked,  so  that  after  we  had  made 
those  experiments,  we  were  required  to  use  the  lime  immediately 
after  it  was  slacked. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you  if  quick  lime  will  act  that  way ! 

A.    Quick  lime  won't  do  it,  according  to  my  experience. 

Q.    State  what  is  your  theory  in  regard  to  it  t 

A.  M.J  experience  in  using  quick  lime  is,  the  longer  it  is 
slacked  the  better.  For  instance,  if  a  man  wants  to  build  a  fine 
house,  he  slacks  his  lime  and  runs  it  into  a  bed  and  covers  it  up,  to 
be  used  the  foUowiug  year.  That  is  always  considered  very  mach 
better  than  to  use  it  immediately  after  slacking. 

Q,  State  whether  this  lime  is  the  best  quality  of  lime  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose. 

A.  I  am  not  not  prepared  to  say.  My  impression  is,  that  it  is 
as  good  lime  as  could  be  used.  My  impression  is,  that  it  has  hy- 
draulic qualities  in  it  that  make  it  the  first  quality  of  lime. 

Q.  W;th  regard  to  the  quality  of  this  sand,  is  it  the  best  qual- 
ity of  sand  ? 

A.  I  am  free  to  admit  it  isn't  the  best  quality  of  sand,  becaofie 
it  is  finer  than  I  should  choose,  but  it  is  perfectly  clean  and  dear. 
It  is  good  as  could  be  got  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  I  don't 
doubt  its  quality — it  is  perfectly  clear  from  any  loam  or  dirt. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  examined  the  mortar  within  a 
short  time,  and  if  you  have,  what  condition  you  found  it  in  ? 

A.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  mortar  in  the  walls. 
As  the  walls  are  thick,  every  brick  was  thoroughly  saturated  'be- 
fore it  was  laid.  There  are  now  places  in  those  open  windows 
where  the  walls  were  not  thoroughly  grouted.  As  a  general 
rule,  so  &r  as  I  could  carry  out  a  rule,  I  don't  allow  a  single 
brick  to  be  laid  without  being  grouted  out  every  course.  Bat 
you  are  all  well  aware,  that  in  carrying  along  a  building  of 
that  kind  I  could  not  watch  every  course  that  was  laid.    So  far. 
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however,  as  I  eauU  poe^ibly  carry  out  the  role,  I  didn't  allow 
a  single  conrse  laid  withoat  beifig  thoronghly  gronted.  In  those 
openings  it  was  of  minor  consequence)  and  of  conrse  1  didn't 
pay  as  much  attention  there  as  I  might.  Now  th^  walls  being 
thoronghly  wet — satnrated — it  takes  a  long  time  fer  them  to  dry 
np,  and  when  the  frost  came,  fteering  and  thawing  (we  hare 
had  a  pretty  hard  winter),  the  mortar  was  freezing  and  thawing 
all  the  time,  and  it  had  the  tendency  to  kill  the  mortar  two  or 
three  courses  from  the  top,  and  perhaps  a  little  upon  the  inside. 

Q.  On  those  inside  walls,  np  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
floor,  if  the  mdrtar  was  good  and  properly  laid — laid  last  Octo- 
ber— state  if  it  would  be  reasonably  hardened  by  this  time  I 

A.  No,  sir.  1  have  called  the  attention  of  several  to  the 
mortar  that  adheres  to  the  wall.  If  you'll  notice  that  along  where 
the  stagings  come,  where  they  are  using  morts^,  of  course  it  will 
splash  up  against  the  wall,  and  you  will  find  6hnnks  as  large  as 
your  thumb  there ;  it  is  impossible  to  pull  it  off^  hard,  while  the 
joint  right  under  it  you  can  take  your  knife  and  pry  it,  pick  it 
right  out. 

Q.  Where  mortar  is  made  right,  five  or  six  months  after  it  has 
been  used,  what  appearance  does  it  have  when  yon  take  it  out  ? 

A,    It  is  hard  ;  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  brick. 

Q,    Now  in  a  wall  like  that,  for  instance,  when  yon  take  it  out — 

Al     Yon  couldn't  take  it  out ;  it  would  be  solid. 

Q.    When  not  dry  what  appearance  would  it  have  f 

A.  Not  set  at  all.  Lime  mortar  doesn't  set  Eke  cement.  Some 
cement  sets  quicker  than  others ;  some  yon  oonldn^  use  after  five 
minutes. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  now  if  it  was  proper  to  lay  that  brick  when 
the  weather  was  such  that  it  didn't  set  and  harden  from  thai  time  to 
this,  as  far  np,  for  instance,  as  three  or  fonr  feet  from  the  fiooi*  t 

A.  Did  you  ask  me  if  it  was  proper  ?  I  will  state  that  the 
walls  which  show  the  meet  def^  were  laid  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, while  the  walls  that  appear  the  most  perfect,  were  laid 
during  the  cold  weather.  The  point  is  here,  it  is  a  rule  after  the 
frost  comes,  after  we  have  hard  fVost,  we  never  wet  brick.  I  think 
thorough  investigation  will  show  that  the  walls  that  were  laid 
during  cold  weather — after  the  cold  weather  came,  and  were  not 
wet^do  not  show  the  effect  of  the  weather  so  much  as  those  laid 
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daring  Aagust  and  September.    [To  the  Beporter :  Don't  oae 
the  word  defect ;  I  mean  affected  by  the  weather.] 

Q.    It  takes  a  thick  wall  longer  to  dry  than  a  thin  one  ? 

A.  Of  coarse,  especially  when  it  is  tboroogbly  saturated.  It 
will  take  a  long  time  for  the  whole  to  dry  oat,  and  the  mortar  to 
become  thoroaghly  hard,  when  the  brick  are  mil  wet 

Q.  Where  the  wall  is  no  more  than  eight  inches  thick,  and 
laid  last  October,  finding  some  defect  there,  if  yoa  got  out  dry 
sand,  what  would  yon  attribute  that  to  t 

A.  If  you  find  it  all  dry  sand,  I  should  conclude  at  once  that 
there  was  no  mortar ;  that  the  mortar  was  not  properly  made. 
But  so  far  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  of  that.  My  attention  haan^t 
been  called 

Q.  If  you  were  to  find  five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor,  the  same 
state  of  affaire,  where  the  wall  is  thick,  what  would  you  attribute 
it  to— only  drj  sand  ? 

A.  If  it  was  dry  sand,  I  should  attribute  it  to  its  not  being 
thoroughly  mixed. 

Q.    If  it  was  damp  sand  ? 

A.  If  it  was  damp,  and  worked  out,  I  should  want  to  examine 
whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  frost,  or  from  the  mortar  not  being 
properly  mixed — the  mortar  not  being  good  quality. 

Q.  You  say  the  only  architect  here  is  Mr.  Piquenard.  What 
does  he  do  ? 

A.  His.  business  is  to  attend  to  furnishing  the  plans,  and  to 
have  a  general  supervision.  I  am  working  under  his  direction. 
He  is  living  on  the  ground  there,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  look  after 
the  work. 

Q.    State  whether  he  does  that  regularly. 

A,  He  is  absent  some  times — occasionally  comes  around  in  the 
morning.  I  am  free  to  oonfess  he  has  not  been  as  prompt  as  I 
should  prefer  he  should  have  been* 

Q.    State  whether  there  has  been  any  delay. 

A.  Can^t  say  that  there  was  any  delay,  because  I  have  gone 
right  on. 

Q.    Who  prepares  the  estimates  { 

A.  I  figure  up  the  estimates  and  hand  them  to  Mr.  Beveridge, 
elerk  of  the  board. 

Q.    How  often  do  you  make  those  estimates  ? 

A.    Once  a  month. 
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Q.    Do  yoa  make  them  upon  an  exact  measurement! 

A.  As  near  as  we  could  get  it;  we  made  ont  the  stone  from 
cor  book,  because  we  had  the  record  there  of  every  day's  work. 
i3ut  the  measarement  of  the  walls,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we 
come  at  as  near  as  we  can. 

Q.  Ooold  yon  tell  by  yoar  measurement  how  many  brick 
there  are  ? 

A,    We  have  that  measured  out  upon  our  books. 

Q.    Got  your  book  with  yon  ? 

A.    I  haven't. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  the  amount  of  ei^ht  million  five  hundrec^ 
thousand  (8,600,000)  ? 

A.    I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  that,  about. 

Q,    State  whether  the  walls 

A.    I  may  be  mistaken  ;  it  may  be  seven  millions  (7,500,000). 

Mb.  Bkyxsidgb: 

Seven  and  one  half;  I  gave  you  the  figures. 

Mb.  Bobbbts  : 

Q.    State  whether  the  brick  work  for  the  basement  is  done. 

A'    Tes,  sir;  all,  except  filling  in  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

Q.  State  whether  yoa  know  those  basement  walls  have  been 
made  true  and  correct 

A.    As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  work  is  being  done 
according  to  the  contract  and  plans. 

A.  So  far  as  the  work  is  concerned,  I  have  full  confidence  in 
it  There  may  be  some  failures  in  the  brick  or  masonry ;  but  I 
took  exact  care  to  see  that  everything  was  done  thoroughly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  been  able  to  give  the  absolute 
attention  to  all  of  it  that  it  demanded. 

A.  I  think  I  haven't  been  able  to  give  it  all  the  attention  that 
every  part  of  it  demanded. 

Q.    That  is,  there  wasn't  su£Bicient  force--<-whose  &ult  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  ascribe  any  fault  to  any  individual 
particularly.  Mr.  Piquenard's  duty  was  a  general  supervision  of 
the  work,  and  to  see  that  everything  was  carried  out  according  to 
plans  and  specifications.  He  lived  there,  and  if  there  was  any 
neglect,  it  wasn't  intentional  on  the  part  of  any  one  particularly. 

Q.  How  much  time  does  Mr.  Piquenard  spend  about  the  build- 
ing? 
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A.  Kot  a  very  large  portion  ;  eomelimes  away  for  a  week  or 
two,  comiog  on  the  ground  perhaps  once  a  day  and  spending  15 
or  20  minntee.  I  don't  think  he  spends  m»re  than  10  or  15  min- 
ntes. 

Q.  Giving  that  attention  to  the  work  as  an  architect,  and  as 
general  superintendent,  I  understand  1 

A.  I  understand  that  he  is  general  superintendent — local  sq> 
perintendent  here— being  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Cochrane. 

Q.    State  whether  in  that  time  he  can  give  the  attention  to  the 
work  that  a  general  superintendent  ought  to. 
.    J..    I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  should  have  preferred  more  of  his 
time  if  I  could  have  obtained  it. 

Mr.  FULLBB. 

Q.  What  portion  ought  he  to  devote?  Should  ho  be  there  all 
the  time  t     What  is  his  duty  ?    Is  it  his  duty  to  be  there  t 

A.  As  I  understand — Mr.  Bnnn  and  Mr.  Beveridge  can  explain 
— as  I  understand  he  is  local  superintendent  out  here — baa  diarge 
of  the  work,  and  I  am  under  his  direction.  I  obey  his  instnictioD, 
as  superintendent  of  the  work  here,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
missioners, of  course.  It  is  his  duty  to  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  work,  and  I  claim  that  it  is  his  duty  to  come  to  the 
works  as  often  as  possible,  and  give  me  instructions,  and  if  I  am 
not  attending  to  the  work — if  the  work  is  not  being  constructed  as 
it  should  be,  it  is  bis  duty  to  tell  me  and  have  it  corrected. 

Mb.  Bobbbts  : 

Q.    Does  he  ever  do  that  ? 

A.    YeS)  sir. 

Q.    What  errors  have  been  corrected  that  he  has  found  out ! 

A.  In  several  instances  he  has  examined  the  waIlS|  found  defeds 
and  called  my  attention  to  have  it  corrected. 

Mb.  EoiJf : 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Clark  why  those  seams  were  grouted 
after  the  walk  w«re  laid  } 

A.    1  never  grouted  the  walls. 

Q.  Not  the  walls ;  the  seams.  Why  is  the  inateriale  for  groat 
ing  spread  upon  the  seams  of  the  walls,  after  the  walls  are  laid, 
on  top  of  the  mortar  2 

A.    There  has  nothing  of  that  kind  been  done. 

Q.    There  hasn't? 

A.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q.    Tbeo  I  am  in  great  error. 

A.    Perhaps  you  don't  understand. 

Q.  Welly  sir,  I  understand ;  I  know  what  gronting  is :  It  is 
filling  the  brick  up ;  filling  up  everj  interstioe.  .  Why  is  a  portion 
of  that  grouting  material  placed  in  the  seams  of  the  brick  i  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know. 

A.  The  point  is  here.  Perhaps  you  know  how  the  brick  is 
laid :  They  spread  the  mortar,  and  they  will  cut  it  this  way,  dien 
strike  the  trowel,  and  then  lay  the  next  brick  to  it  When  they 
turn  the  grouting  in,  there  is  a  hollow  left  here  to  be  filled.  The 
cross-joint  may  not  be  filled  at  the  outer  edge.  When  they  turn 
that  grouting  in,  it  breaks  throagh  and  runs  down. 

Q.  That's  not  what  I  am  speaking  of.  I  mean  the  grouting 
placed  upon  the  horizontal  seams  after  the  wall  is  laid ;  because 
you  can  go  there  and  take  the  grotiting  off. 

A.    That  has  not  been  done.    Now,  there  was  a  gentleman 

there  the  other  day,  who  made  this-  assertion :    He  would  go 

around  on  those  walls  and  pick  the  outside  course,  and  pronounce 

it  good  mortar.    He  claimed  to  be  a  builder,  as  I  understand  it 

,Now  he  asserted 

Mb.  MoMillak: 

We'll  bring  that  out  from  Mr.  Bnnn. 

Mb.  Webb  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Clark,  whether  that  pointing  is  done 
with  the  same  mortar  ? 

A.    There  has  been  no  pointing  done  there. 

Q.  Is  that  pointing  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Eagan— is  that  the  same 
mortar  as  that  which  is  proved  not  to  be  dry  ? 

A.  Precisely  the  eame  as  the  brick  is  laid  in,  and  if  you 
will  reflect  a  moment  you  will  see  that  it  will  cost  more  to 
dear  out  those  joints  —as  the  brick  is  only  eight  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  thick — to  go  to  work  and  scrape  out  all  those  joints. 

Q.  Out  of  the  same  wall^  .then,  when  you  find  mortar  that  is 
dry,  it  seems  to  be  good  mortar,  but  the  moment  you  take  that  off, 
it  seems  to  be  not  so  good } 

A.    The  mortar  behind  that  is  not  set  at  alL 

Mb.  Egan  : 

I  only  ask  that  question  to  support  my  own  position.  I  claimed 
that  it  wasn't  pointed.    I  was  contradicted  by  Mr.  Bonn. 
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Mb.  BuNir : 

No,  sir. 

Mb.  Egan  : 

Some  gentleman  said  it  waenH  pointed,  bnt  that  it  was  the 
grouting  placed  upon  thone  seams. 

A.  I  couldn't  understand  what  you  were  driving  at — pointing 
and  grouting. 

Mb.  Egah: 

But  that  the  grouting  material  had  been  placed  upon  those 
seams :    I  didn't  think  that  it  could  be  possible. 

A.  An  J  man  of  common  sense  would  say  that  that  thing  coold 
not  be  done. 

Mb.  Egav  : 

I  didn't  know  but  mj  common  sense  wils  overcome.  The  derk 
stood  bj  and  heard  me  say  it  was  strange. 

A.  The  whole  corroborates  the  assertion  that  the  mortar  must 
be  pretty  good,  because  the  mortar  adheres  to  the  brick,  and  yon  will 
find  chuncks  of  mortar  adhering  to  the  bricks,  as  large  as  my 
thumb— can't  pull  it  oif,  can't  cut  it  off— and  it  is  of  the  same  ma- 
terial exactly. 

Mr.  Webb: 

Q.  The  mortar  that  appears  now  on  the  top  of  the  wall :  is 
that  the  same,  now,  that  is  used  all  through  the  wall  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Mb.  McMillan  : 

I  will  get  you  to  state  what  kind  of  mortar  was  used  in  setting 
the  stone  t 

A.    The  same  that  was  used  in  setting  the  brick. 

Q.    Mortar  made  of  the  same  parts  ? 

A.    Tes>  sir;  designed  to  be  the  same. 

Q.  State,  if  yon  will,  whether  you  gave  attention  to  the  setting 
of  the  stone  t 

A.  Well,  I  gave  attention  to  getting  the  lines  of  the  stone,  and 
so  far  as  I  could,  I  attended  to  the  setting  of  the  stone.  We  had 
a  foreman  as  stone  setter,  in  whom  we  all  put  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence, and  I  didn't  give  it  that  attention  that  I  would,  perhaps, 
iknder  other  circumstances.  Mr.  !N'apier,  the  foreman,  is  a  man  of 
very  wide  reputation.    He  had  charge  of  the  stone. 

Q.    State  whether  they  were  cut  in  a  workman-like  manner. 

A.    I  judge  that  they  were. 
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Q.  Please  explain  why  it  is  that  >  ia  ocie  or  two  places  on  the 
west  side  of  the  building,  jast  nndibrneath  the  cornice,  there  ap- 
pear some  strips  of  wood. 

A.  The  cornice  is  in  two  pieces,  jou  will  notice.  There  is  the 
bottom  in  one,  and  the  top  in  the  other.  The  bottom  mould  was 
oat  oat  of  a  stone  too  narrow ;  coming  to  set  them  in  green  mor* 
tar,  thej  were  liable  to  tip  outside, 

Q.  Bj  reason  of  the  outward  projection  i  Please  explain,  so 
that  the  reporter  can  take  it  down. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  bj  reason  of  the  outer  projection  the  stooe  Ijing 
upon  green  mortar,  was  liable  to  tip  out,  and  jrequired  wedges  in 
some  instances  to  keep  the  stone  from  tipping  over,  until  the  ipor- 
tar  should  become  set,  and  until  the  stone  above,  whidi  was  wider, 
was  set  in  and  held  in  its  place. 

Q.  Will  jou  now  state  whj  the  first  stone  jou  spoke  of  was 
cut  from  a  narrow  piece  ? 

A.    It  wasn't  deemed  necessary  to  have  it  so  wide,  apd  besides 
having  a  narrow  stone  on  the  bottom,  and  a  wide,  one  on  top,     ^ 
formed  a  binding  and  tied  it  in  the  brick  walls. 

Q.  Will  JOU  state  whether  or  not  the  placing  of  a  wooden 
strip 

A.    Not  a  wooden  strip— it  is  a  wedge. 

Q.    Injures  the  wall  in  any  way  ? 

A.  Not  in  my  judgment  at  all.  Because  when  the  mortar  be- 
comes set  it  makes  a  perfect  bed. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the  under 
stone?  , 

A.  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  confine  the  stone  to  its  place 
so  that  it  should  not  tip  over — the  mortar  being  green — to  wedge 
it  on  the  outer  edge,  else  it  would  tip  down — crush  .the  mortar 
down  and  break  out.  With  the  wedge,  the  other  stone  would  make 
a  perfect  bed. 

Q.  Well,  rn  get  you  to  state,  whether  or  not  the  use  of  those 
wooden  wedges  injures  the  joint  in  any  respect  .    > 

A.  "So  sir.  The  presence  of  the  wooden  wedges  doesn't  make 
a  Tery  fine  appearance.  They  should  have  been  cut  ont,  c^ose  to 
the  wall  and  then  they  would  not  have  been  discovered.  They 
are  no  detriment  at  all. 

Q.    How  thick  were  the  wedges  I 
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A.  The  wedges  were  joat  the  thickness  of  the  joints.  I  am 
notaUe  to  state  exactly.  I  donU  make  any  statements  onless  I 
know.    Perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  in  the  setting  of  the  first  coarse,  of 
stone,  wooden  wedges  were  used  aronnd  the  entire  bnilding. 

A.  Kot  generally.  Sometimes  there  was  bed  enough  ao  that 
it  did  not  tip.  13ometimes  one  stone  was  narrower  than  anotb^, 
but  generally  wooden  wedges  were  only  nsod  when  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  prevent  tipping. 

Mb.  Webb  : 

Q.  I  would  ask,  if  thie  seams  where  those  wedges  appear  are 
not  to  be  pointed  up  ?       - 

A.    They  are  all  to  be  cut  out. 

Q,    Are  ttiey  not  all  to  be  pointed  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  it  usual  to  leave  tHem  that  way  \ 

A.  Yes  sir ;  and  then  at  last  make  a  trip,  and  clean  them  all 
out  at  once.  That  is  the  specification,  that  the  joints  are  to  be 
cleaned  out — while  the  stone  was  being  set,  the  joints  were  to  be 
cleaned. 

[Mb.  Eobbbts  here  repeated  his  question,  and  received  the  same 
answer  again  in  reference  to  the  measurement  of  openings  and  flues 
in  the  walls.] 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Clark,  about  these  archesln  the 
cellar,  if  you  know  anything  about  how  they  were  measured  ! 

A.    They  were  measured  solid  from  the  spring  of  the  arch. 

Q.  State  whether  that  is  the  usual  way  of  measuring  that 
kind  of  work  ? 

A.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  is  the  usual  way,  and  ai 
I  understand  the  specifications,  all  the  openings  are  to  be  taken 
out,  excepting  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  which  was  to  be  meas- 
ured solid. 

Q.  What  difference  does  it  make  in  the  number  of  brick,  meas- 
uring those  arches  solid  ? 

A.    Gould  not  tell. 

Q.    Could  you  aniveat  any  thing  like  an  approximate  number! 

A.    Oould'nt  guess. 

Mb.  Webb  : 

Q.    In  reference  to  that  one  question :  Is  that  custom  of  meas- 
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urement  usual,  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  work  is  required  in 
makiug  the  arch  f 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that's  the  reason.  So  far  ^  my  .experience  is 
concerned,  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  measure  aolid  from  the 
spring  of  the  arch.  In  some  places  they  measure  in  ^1  the  open- 
ings. Tlie  specifications  here  require  all  the  openings  to  be  taken 
out. 

One  point,  perhaps,  isn't  generally  understood.  {You  may 
take  this  down  or  liot.]  The  general  rule  is,  in  all  brick  work, 
that  the  carpenters  shall  furnish  the  centers.  The  contract^  here 
was  to  furnish  all  the  centers— farnish  them  at  his  own  expense — 
while  the  rule,  the  universal  rule,  is,  that  the  carpenter  should 
furnish  them. 

Mr.  Roberts  : 

^.    What  centers  ? 

A.    The  centers  on  which  the  arches  are  turned. 

Mr.  BuirN : 

Yon  may  state  the  (Character  of  some  of  the.  centers. 

Mr.  Roberts  : 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  to  conduct  the  croBs  ex- 
amination through  some  one  or  any  of  the  committee.  In 
that  way  we  can  get  along  faster. 

OroBS-examvned  by  Mr,  Webb^  on  behalf  qf  the  Commissioners. 
— State  whether  or  not  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dilSculty  in  set- 
ting those  centers. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  especially  in  the  centre — the  dome  center  ; 
the  other  centers  required  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  a  good  deal 
of  labor. 

Q.    By  whom  was  that  expense  incurred  ? 

A.    By  the  contractor*. 

Q.    That  is  not  the  usual  custom,  is  it  I 

A.    Ko,  ^r ;  it  is  not  the  rule,  unless  expressly  stipulated. 

Q.    State  what  position  yott  occupy  there  upon  the  building. 

A.  My  position  is  assistant  superintendent,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architects  and  commissioners. 

Q.    Did  you  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  work  ? 

A.  t  have  the  general  supervision,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architects. 

Q.    The  architect,  you  say,  is  not  there  very  frequently  ? 

A.   He  is  not  there  always. 
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Q.  T^e  gives  yon  diridctions,  but  the  immediate  general  eoper- 
Tision  of  the  work  is  in  your  hands,  is  it  not } 

A.  The  general  sapervisipn  is  in  my  hands — carrying  ont  the 
designs  and  instmctions  of  the  architects. 

Q.  State  if  it  is  not  the  daty  of  the  architect  to  famish  jon 
the  plans,  and  then  yonr  duty  to  see  that  the  plans  are  worked 
np  to? 

A.  It  is  the  daty  of  the  architect  not  only  to  furnish  theplsoi, 
but  to  have  the  general  snporvision  of  the  work  ;  he  is  the  archi- 
tect and  the  saperintendent,  I  am  nnder  his  instractions. 

Q.    Who  employs  yon  ? 

A.  I  am  paid  by  the  State ;  I  received  my  appointment  from 
the  architect. 

Q.     Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners  ? 

A.    Of  coarse. 

Q.  Then,  if  appointed  by  the  architect,  with  the  approval  of 
the  commissioners,  are  yon  not  carrying  oat  the  doties  of  the  ar- 
chitect, except  famishing  the  plans  1 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  carrying  ont  his  instmctions  is  cod 
cemed. 

Q.  State  whether  the  architect  is  not  nnder  the  control  aod 
supervision  of  the  commissioners. 

A.    1  understand  he  is.* 

Q,  What  would  be  the  appearance  of  the  mortar  dug  out  from 
those  joints,  if  it  was  not  thoroughly  dry  ? 

A.  It  would  have  the  same  appearance  as  when  laid  in  the 
wall. 

Q.  Would  it  adhere  together  or  v^ould  it  have  a  loose  and 
sandy  appearance  { 

A.  It  would  have  a  loose  and  sandy  appearance,  of  course,  if 
it  was  not  set. 

Q.  State  if  that  would  be  any  evidence  that  it  was  poor  mor- 
tar, if  the  life  of  the  mortar  was  killed. 

A.  No,  sir,  it  would  hot.  If  the  life  of  the  mortar  had  been 
killed  or  frozen,  it  would  be  nd  evidence  that  it  was  poor  mortar. 

Q.  State  whether  mortar  having  that  appearance  is  any  en- 
dence  that  its  qualities  had  become  killed,  or  whether  it  had  sot 
become  set. 

A.  It  would  become  set  when  the  waUa  became  thorooghlj 
dried  out ;  it  would  be  no  evidence  that  its  qualities  were  killed; 
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bnt  posdibly  after  mortar  has  been  frozen  several  times,  it  might 
not  become  9et  at  all. 

Q.  What  ia  jomr  opinion  of  the  general  chara<!ter  of  the  brick 
work  here  ? 

A.  My  opinion  has  been,  that  the  work  was  well  done — as  good 
as  any  in  the  ooontry.  That  is  not  only  my  opinion,  bnt  the  opin- 
ion of  competent  ardilteots. 

Q.  Is  the  mortar  that  appears  between  those  bricks  the  same 
as  that  upon  the  ontside  ? 

A,    It  is  precisely  the  same. 

Q.  State  whether  the  same  mortar  was  nsed  in  making  the 
conereie? 

A.  I  would  not  state  posiiively.  I  am  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  concrete  was  laid  with  half  lime  and  half  ce- 
ment. Mr.  Piqnenard  had  a  man  that  did  that  work,  and  attended 
to  that  part  of  the  work.  I  may  be  deceived  upon  that  point,  bnt 
I  am  laboring  under  the  impreseion  that  it  was  half  cement  and 
half  lime. 

Q.  State  whether,  from  your  observation  and  supervision  of 
the  brick  work,  in  your  opinion^  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
down  any  part  of  that  work  ? 

A.  I  should  judge  it  might  be  neceseary  to  take  down  a  few 
courses  where  the  weather  affected  it  materially. 

Q.    How  many  courses  ? 

A.  Perhaps  some  two  or  three  courses  in  some  places,  others 
not  so  mnch.  But  so  far  as  the  vork  upon  the  walls  is  concerned, 
I  would  risk  my  life  upon  it  to  day. 

Q.  You  would  risk  your  repntation  as  a  builder  upon  that 
work? 

A.    Tes  sir,  I  most  assuredly  would. 

Q.  State  whether  your  instructions  were  not  from  both  the 
architects  and  the  commissioners  to  see  that  the  work  y  as  proper- 
ly done  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir.    I  had  no  other  instructions,  at  all. 

Q,    You  had  those  instrnctions  ? 

A.  Yee,  sir.  I  had  such  instrnctions,  and  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  so. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  weather,  spch  as  we  have  had  during 
the  last  winter,  had  upon  the  mortar  ? 
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A.  The  winter  bas  been  a  very  ehan^able  one,  from  extreme- 
ly cold  to  quite  warm  weather,  continnally  freesing  and  thawing, 
which  was  very  maeh  worse  than  ^ntianed  cold  weather,  sod  has 
had  a  tendency  to  effect  the  mortar  and  make  it  crumble  from  the 
joints, 

Q.    What  experienoe  have  yoa  had  in  building  ? 

A.  1  have  had  experience  in  building  forthe  last  twenty  yeare, 
more  or  less. 

Q.    How  much  of  that  time  ? 

A,    A  good  portion  of  the  time. 

Q.  State  if  you  have  ever  known  walls^  anfinished  as  those  are, 
standing  out  through  such  weather  as  we  have  had  during  the  last 
winter,  that  appeared  better  than  those  walls  i 

A.  I  am  free  to  admits  in  ii^y  experience  with  walls,  taken  in 
the  condition  of  these  walls,  they  will  show  the  effects  of  the 
weather ;  they  would  be  more  or  less  affected. 

Q.  If  these  walls  are  defective,  or  if  the  mortar  is  defective, 
whose  fault  is  it  ? 

A.  If  the  mortar  is  defective,  I  don^t  know  that  we  couid 
charge  it  to  any  particular  fault,  or  to  any  particular  indiyidaal, 
except  to  the  persons  mixing  the  mortar.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to 
do  so,  I  attended  to  it  strictly.  I  was  very  particular  to  hare  the 
mortar  thoroughly  mixed,  and  everything  done  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner. 

Q,  State  what  was  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  with  re- 
gard to  seeing  that  the  lime,  sand,  brick,  and  all  the  materials 
used,  was  the  proper  materials  to  be  used  ? 

A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  they  attended  to  that 
matter.  So  far  as  I  knew,  the  mortar,  sand,  brick  and  everything 
was  approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

Q.    They  were  watching  the  matter-?  • 

A,  Yes,  sir.'  Mr.  Beveridge,  one  of  the  CommiEsioners,  gave 
it  his  attention  every  day.  There  was  hardly  a  day  in  the  week 
but  that  he  was  there. 

Q.  State  whether  you  ever  saw  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
of  the  Commissioners  to  favor  the  contractors,  so  far  as  the  mate- 
rials or  the  working  of  the  men  was  concerned  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  never  did. 
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IHreotMMinmaHonresumtdy  by  the  Cbairman,  Mr.  Kobsrts: 
Q.    What  are  the  component  parts  of  the  mortar  with  which 
tbesfi;  brick  are  laid  ? 

A.    I  stated  from  three  to  five  parts  of  sand  to  one  part  of  lime. 
Engineers  differ  very  widely  in  the  component  parts  of  which  mor- 
tar should  be  made.     iSome  will  go  so  far  as  to  use  seven  parts  of 
sand  to  one  part  of  lime.    The  secret  of  making  good  mortar  is  to 
have  put  into  it  jast  lime  enough  to  adhere  the  particles,  and  then 
bare  it  well  beaten  up. 
Q.    Why  did  it  vary  from  thred  to  five  parts  of  sand  ? 
A.    When  in  the  mixing  we  had  cement  it  took  more  sand. 
^    Q.    Did  you  put  cement  in  it  ? 
A.    We  did  in  the  basement. 
Q.    Did  you  in  the  hrick  work  above  I 

A.  When  we  commenced  using  tihe  Lemont  lime  we  used  ce- 
ment, but  it  was  conceded  that  it  had  hydranlic  qualities  and  did 
not  require  cement,  and  then  we  did  not  use  so  umch  sand. 
Q.  You  did  not  use  the  cement  all  through  t 
A,  Noy  sir.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  in  doing  a  job  of  that 
kind,  we  cannot  measure  the  ezact  quantity  of  sand.  We  put  in 
one  shovel  full  of  lime  and  from  three  to  five  of  sand.  But  the 
particular  thing  in  having  mortar  made  well  and  rich,  is  to  have 
[*:  mixed  well.  The  brick  mason  can  always  tell  whether  he  has 
^ood  lime  by  the  working  of  the  trowel.  Sometimes  it  may  take 
i  little  more  sand  and  sometimes  a  little  less.  There  is  no  econo- 
uy  in  using  poor  mortar,  because  it  works  badly  and  requires 
nore  trouble  to  lay  it.  They  want  tbe  mortar  so  it  will  work 
lOQOOth  and  nice. 

W.  D.  CLARK. 


TflTTBSDAY   EVBNIHG,  AptU  13,  18T1. 

Hjbnby  Kiblbtt  examined : 

J>i/r€Ct — ^By  Mr.  Roberts  : 

Q.     You  may  state  your  name,  age  and  place  of  residence  ? 

jA.  My  name  is  Henry  Riblett.  I  live  at  Pekin,  Tazewell 
:>untj,  and  have  lived  there  since  November  18,  1886,  and  have 
o  other  home. 

Q.     State  your  profession  ? 
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A.  Since  llUi  of  April ,  1887,  until  tke  last  six  years,  I  have 
been  a  brick  layer. 

Q.    Have  yoa  ezamiDed  the  brick  work  in  this  State  House  ? 

Am    I  have^  to-day. 

Q.    State  what  sort  of  an  examination  yon  made,  and  (he  resolt ! 

A.  Well,  I  noticed  fir^  ooming  there,  I  noticed  first  the  sand 
piles ;  there  are  apparently  two  qaalities  of  sand  there.  Dont 
consider  either  ^  them  the  first  quality  for  building.  That's  my 
judgment  about  it  I  saw  none  of  the  lime ;  I  don't  know  what 
that  is.  Bat  when  I  came  up  I  looked  at  the  work  on  the  founda- 
tion story  of  the  building,  the  brick  work,  what  I  got  at,  aud  when 
I  got  above  I  was  convinced  that  if  I  had  the  control  of  the  job, 
I  wonld  not,  for  my  reputation,  have  had  the  job  so  much  damaged 
for  want  of  covering  over  during  the  winter.  Those  walls  I  am 
satisfied  have  been  damaged  by  exposure  during  the  winter.  In 
portions  of  it  the  mortar  is  not  cemented  to  the  work,  and  I  think 
for  two  reasons.  In  the -first  place,  it  froze  when  it  was  green. 
My  theory  is,  that  mortar  once  badly  frozen  and  thawed  out  will 
never  make  a  cement;  that  is  just  my  opinion  about  it. 

Q.  State  what  the  oondition  of  that  mortar  is  in  the  basement 
story,  the  upper  story,  as  it  is  now ! 

A.  The  mortar,  where  it  wasted  down  from  the  work — and 
perhaps  you  will  understand  that  term — was  hard,  but  the  mortar 
in  the  walls  is  not  hard,  nor  according  to  my  judgment,  gentlemen, 
do  I  believe  it  ever  will  become  hard. 

Q.    State  whether  you  think  those  brick  walls  good  or  not? 

A.  Well,  to  appearance,  the  work  is  bettor  than  the  attention 
it  received,  excepting  the  damage  it  received  from  frost. 

Q.  State  whether  it  is  suitable  (the  foundation  walls)  to  put  a 
large  building  upon,  without  being  taken  down,  either  wholly  or 
partially  ? 

A.  I  think  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  it  I  would  take  part  of 
those  bric)t  walls  down,  if  my  reputation  were  at  stake. 

By  Mr.  Egan  : 

Q,    Why  would  you  take  them  down  ? 

A*  Because  I  don't  consider  them  as  good  as  they  should  be. 
They  are  damaged,  as  I  said  before,  by  exposure.  I  won't  say 
that  I  w<;MUd  take  all  down,  because  there  are  some  walls  there, 
perfect,  but  there  are  some  walls  there  that  ought  to  come  down, 
according  to  my  judgment. 
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Q.  Why  would yoo  \m  iadiii^  to  titfcfl»thww4ofTO~opaeciLttPt 
<>f  diiigir  0?  aoything  <xf  that  kiiid  I  i 

A.  Becaoae  it  is  not  the  kind  of  work  I  ahonld  like  to  tam  out 
My  repatation — 

Q.  Do  you  oooffider  it  dapgarow  or  U6«$9 1^  ^rea^  a  bnilding 
npioD  that  kiad  of  wall }  State  whether  yoa  ooa^ideir  U  nam&  or 
dangerous } 

A*  The  wsJU  mfty  possibly  standi  I  #0014  only  gira  thspa  a 
casual  examination.  I  coold  tell  bettor  if  I  had  palled  down  pa^ 
of  it.  Bat  from  the  appearance  of  the  wa^^T^iao:  of  th^m — ^I 
wojold  rather  take  them  down*. 

Oross-ewamina^ion  by  Mr.  Webb  : 

Q.    Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  work  wasn't  well  dqnef. 

A.  I  did'nt  say  so.  To  appe^an^»  the  work  was  well  4one, 
but  damaged  by  exposure* 

Q,  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  work,  was  well  dop^  and 
that  the  material  was  badt  the  diffioulity  was  ia  exposme  M  tho 
weather. 

A.    So  far  as  I  can  see»  the  diflScuIty  is  there* 

Q.  When  you  say  you  wouldn't  risk  your  reputation,  yon  doi^'t 
mean  that  th0  work  wasn't  wall  done  at  the  lime,  bat  from  iftaap- 
pearance  at  this  time. 

A.    The  appearance  don't  indicate,  becanae  it  is  damafed.  It  is ' 
impet^fect ;  it  is  not  in  a  perfect  state  now. 

Q.    I  understand  owing  to  the  weather? 

A.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  had  a  damp  appearance.  I  think  that 
is  the  appearance,  because  the  mortar  is  injured  in  some  of  tiie 
walls,  'way  down,  clear  below  the  top.  It  indicates  it  by  scaling 
off.  An  outside  wall  that  scales  off  shows  that  it  has  had  eocpos- 
nre  to  the  weather,  and  it  will  continue  to  wash  oat  after  the  scal- 
ing begins. 

Q.  Wouldn't  any  brick  wall,  uncoyered  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  through  the  winter — wouldn't  some  of  the  layers  on  top 
ha7e  to  be  removed  t 

M    Always  almost,  unless  yon  cover  it  cavefelly. 

By  Mr.  Fui-uw : 

Q*    Ooold  yon  form  any  opinioA  as  to  the  quality  of  the  noi- 

tar  when  it  was  layad,  whether  good  or  not  I 

» 

VoL  I.— 101 
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A.  Ckni)dii%-^«k7>^^ ;  the  wmk^  ippcwdd  to  to  good  and 
hard ;  by  that  70a  understand  tiie  drippiogB  frotai  the  work  mip 
eoned)  ' 

By  Mr.  Wsbb  : 

Q.  TheM  watfe  in  the  interior^  thooe  brick  walb — would  tbey 
fai  tiw  eonditioo  they  bow  are,  to  be  plastered  oBto^  would  they  be 
seriously  injared? 

A.    I  don't  know  wheftlier  they  woald  or  not ;  donH  know  how 
mnoh  heft  they  bare  to  bear. 
'    By  Mr.  MeMiiXAir; 

Q:  I  will  get  yon  to  sta  te,  si^  if  yon  please,  what  ebaraeter  of 
lime  was  used  { 

A.    I  ean't  tell  you,  didn't  see  any  lime. 
'     ^.    Get  yon  to  state,  whether  yon  examined  the  mortar  t 

A.  The  waste  and  mortar  seasoned  before  it  was  frosted,  eeemed 
to  be  good,  but  the  mortar  in  the  walls  way  down,  isn't  so  good. 
And  I  think  that^  my  own  theory  abont  frosted  and  thawed  iMick 
work.  It  is  this,  in  consequence  of  the  freesiog  and  thawing,  all 
the  qualities  of  the  cement  are  destroyed.  A  chemical  change 
takes  pI4ee  which  makes  it  bad  cemeiit 

Q.  Please  tell,  what  time  did  you  stand  there,  examining  ths 
condition  of  the  walls  { 

A.    A  couple  of  hours,  I  should  think. 

Q.     Please  state  whether  you  examined  the  walls  genmidly, 
in  the  building,  with  respect  to  tiieir  qualities  and  condition  f 
*     A     I  was  around  through  tt^e  the  greatest  part  in  the  aeoond 
'«toiy,  md  on  the  ground  work,  the  foundation,  as  yon  term  it 
The  foundation  is  a  good  wall,  as  I  said  before.  ^  , 

Q.    Did  you  find  the  Work  done  in  a  workman-like  manner  f 

j/L    As  fttr  as  I  eould  see,  yes  sir ;  now,  I  don't  know  what  the 
specifications  were,  but  the  supporis  of  the  walls  there  didn't  in- 
4teatt9  being  slushed,  or  grouted,  as  it  is  te.med. 
«     Q^    You  speak  of  p<^tions  of  the  wall  not  having  been  grouted  f 

A.  Yes,  those  portions  in  the  opening.  Those  openings  were 
protected  by  4ircfacs  to  support  tfa^  pressure  <rf  the  top  building. 
However  this  didn't  amount  to  much  ;  there  is  a  good  permaneot 
avak  MBt  the  tcq),  aad  ther^is  notliing  tbero  to  on^h  that  part. 

Q.  State  whether  groitiiig  the  walls  wouM  ha^  strength^Md 
the  building  an;  }  ^ 

A.    Don't  know  that  it  would ;  don't  think  it  important 
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Mb.  Fitllxs. 

Q.    Stale  if  7Mliat«  formed anj  eatioMito  of  tba amcHUQtor  pieo- 
portkm  tbat  wihiM  hitv#  lo  be  token  dowa  I 

X    I  didn't  • 

Q.    Yoa  didn^t  ewniBe  the  well  m  to  tbe  groatiof  I 

A.    Only  when  they  were  hrokao.    X  didn't  br^  the  wall. 

Q,    Sid  yoa  eee  any  other  plaoee  i 

A.    There  are  other  places  where  the  mortar  iadioated  beiag 
icjared  iJy  the  froet. 

Q.    As  to  the  gtonttsg  I 

A.    No,  sir.    Only  where  there  was  slnehad  over  on  the  outridfe^ 
that  might  be  done  by  rain  stormt,  catching  the  works  when. the 
the  mortar  was  groen.    The  mortar  would  wash  down  Aen,  as 
mach  as  slashing,  almost. 

HENET  BIBLETT 


Sma  WATKOra  examined : 

Direct. — Mr.  MoMtllsh  :  •   t 

Q.    State  yonr  name  and  residenoe  f 

A.    My  name  is  Watkins.    I  Uve  in  OarlinviHe. 

Q.   Yonpageaadx>eeapaiionf 

A.    I  am  39  years  of  age,  and  a  brkklayar. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  porsned  that  t 

A.    Kinetaen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  are  acquainted  with  the  new  OapiMi 
bnildlng. 

A.    I  was  examining  it  to-day.  * 

Q.    What  is  yonr  idea  of  the  brick  wo4  done  there  t 

A.  Welt,  I  have  examined  the  work  pretrf  thoronghly  lo^y, 
and  I  think  the  ^ality  of  the  Work  is  good. 

Q.    State  what  character  of  examination  yon  made. 

A.  I  have  examined  the  walls  at  the  snrfaco.  I  also  hitve 
torn  down  a  portion,  and  examined  to  satisfy  myself. 

Q.    Well«  state  what  condition  yon  fonod  the  mortar,  dkc 

A.  The  brick  are  laid  in  what  I  regard  the  very  best  manner.' 
The  mortar  is  somewhat  injured — that  is,  on  the  top  of  the  waHs, 
by  the  action  of  the  weather.  There  has  been  a  freezing  ot  tbe 
joints,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  mortar  has  fidlen  out. 
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Q.    State  whether  yon  fonnd  the  mortar  dry. 

An  I  fbnnd  the  mortir  moiet,  evoept  on  the  otitaide  of  some  of 
the  walls  where  it  was  ftegfnuiDg  to  aasiime  a  bardeming  eoiufi- 
tion.  • 

Q.    Had  tk\s  moitar  ^vet  been  dry  in  the  interior  of  the  wwM  t 

A.    Ho,  sir.    Don't  think  It  ever  was. 

Q.  State  whether  the  moist  mortar  on  the  interior  of  tke  wftU 
hM  e^r  been  fW)Mn. 

A.    Don't  think  it  had. 

Q.  Had  the  mortar  any  adheeire  po#«r  t  State  whether  age 
i^^raM  fnerea^s  tttat  power. 

A.    Think  it  Will  improye  It  eertainiy. 

*Q4  Walttno  loager  erected  than  those,  are  they  iiMally  Aytnid 
in  a  better  condition  ? 

A. '  Well,  I  thick  tibat  walls  no  longer  erected  than  thooe — in 
other  words,  I  think  those  walls  are  in  as  good  condition  as  ooold 
be  expected,  being  exposed  as  they  were  to  rain  and  snow — snow 
and  ioe  lying  on  top  of  them  daring  th^  winter,  aod  rmmniDg  down 
the  surface,  freezing  and  thawing. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  yon  didn't  flad  the  morlar  eo  Ike  ex- 
terior and  also  in  the  joints  the  saoie. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  From  half  to  three^pMMtens  ot  an  mdb  d 
the  joints  had  fallen  oet  ewi%te  Om  fmt 

Q.    Is  that  so  usually  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  usual ;  any  mortar  will  £Eifl  oet  when  ex- 
lieeeAte  ik% weefthef— ^eteinji  wd thawing^ 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  that  which  scales  off  is  not  composed 
of  a  different  material  than  that  qsed  in  the  walL 

A.  I  think  the  woetgroe  the  outside  ewrfaoet  ie  the  seme  ae  thfi 
t|iroeghoet  the,  entire  wail.  There  are  aowse  walls  there  bnilt  of 
cement  mortar,  and  others  of  lime  end  sand  mortar^ 

Q.  Ypu  tuink  tbeye  are  not  two  kinds  ef  ttortai  in  tibe  eaaie 
v*llt 

A.    I  didnH  see, any  ^dications  of  that  at  all 

Q.  -State  whether  you  regard  the  brick  work  as  fleet  otaas 
work  I 

A.    I  do^  sir. 

Q,    What  time  did  you  spend  in  making  the  examiBation  f 

A.  An  hour  in  tjhe  fbrenoooy  i^id  en  hpur  end  a  half— piebe- 
bly  two — ^hours,  since  dinner. 
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Q.    Did  jm  namiae  tbe  walls  about  the  bsfkiiBg,  generally  t 

A.  I  didn't  tear  down  part  of  every  wall,  bot  I  tore  down  a 
pftrt  of  one  of  tbe  thiekeet  wallfli,  and  toek  tbroe  ooareee  oJBF  of  flie 
top. 

Q.    Wbat  was  the  relative  condition  of  tbeae  wfiils  % 

A.  They  were  in  good  condition.  A  portion  of  one  of  the 
walls  I  tore  dowii,  in  trying  to  separate  tbe  mortar  from  one  of 
tbe  brides,  tbe  brick  split  in  the  center,  as  I  htxixA  it  in  the  side 
with  a  hammer. 

Q,  Whidi  did  yon  And  in  tbe  best  cotMRtion^  the  tinin  or  the 
thick  walls? 

A.    I  think  tbe  thick  waHs  were  in  the  beet  eoodltirat 

Q.    What  f»  yonr  explanation  t 

A.  Tbe  thin  walk  are  more  expoeed  on  fiie  ontside  to 
freezing.    That's  the  way  I  aeconnt  for  it 

Q.    State  whether  yon  fonnd  the  walls  tme  or  set. 

A.    Yes,  sir;  all  the  walls  I  eacattihired  were  tme. 

Q.  Did  yOH  examiM  tbe  SMd  from  whioh  the  mortar  was 
made  t 

A.    Tes,  sir. 
.     ^.    What  kkid  of  sand  did  yov  lad  it  lobe  t 

A.    What  is  termed  bank  sand. 

Q.    State  whether  of  good  quality  t 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  good  qnality. 
•  Q.    Do  yon  know  the  Kme  made  at  LemoBtt 

A.    Not  mncb  aeqmdnted  with  it ;  never  worbsd  it 

Q,    Did  yon  eza^o^e  any  lime  about  that  boilding  t 

A,  I  examined  some  lime  there^  r^rted  to  be  LemonA  Hme, 
Blacked  last  fall. 

Q.    Wbal  qnality  f 

A.  '  Apparently  of  good  qnaUty ;  bnt  of  that  I  couldn't  judge 
80  well  as  I  eonld  af^r  it  was  asade  into  mortar. 
Oro99*€mcmjvMti(>n  iy  Mr,  ReberiSy  on  heKalfqf  the  CbmmiMm. 

Q.  Lime  that  has  been  slacked  for  some  time,  can  yon  not  tell 
the  qnality  of  it  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  can  jndge,  bnt  in  order  for  me  to  give  an 
opinion  of  the  qnality  of  lime  I  sbonld  rather  see  it  worked,  or 
work  it.  I  would  not  teel  warranted  in  giving  an  opinion  of  lime 
unless  I  had  used  some  of  it,  or  unless  I  saw  some  of  It  before  it 
was  slacked. 
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Q.    Whtt  WM  tlM  ooii4ilHm  of  thtt  limn  thiit  w«t  akMked  thevel 

Wa»it  powdered  and  soft? 

A  Some  of  it  wm;  k^faiff  beM  had  ia  an  expoeed  ooii<&ioii 
all  winter. 

Q.    Was  it  toft  BMfi  powdered  f 

^.     Seme  oi'  it  wae ;  some  of  it  aoemed  hard. 

Q.  If  good  lime  is  allowed  to  lay  oat  in  thai  expoaed  oondi- 
tiea  tbr0ugh  the  wiuter  wiU  it  oot  beooma  powdered  like  dirt,  or 
will  it  get  into  cakes  and  harden  f 

A.  I  iblak  it  will  beoome  powdered  to  a  eertain  extent  In 
laying  exposed  to  the  weacber  a  portion  it  will  become  powdered, 
and  other  porttoae  will  remain  in  eakes.    It  will  be  in  strata. 

Q.  Suppose  walls  were  lud  last  July  and  Aegaati  Qiae  inckea 
tkick^  would  sncft  walls  fceeont  dry  by  ibis  lii&e. 

A.    No,  sir,  I  think  not. 

Q.    How  lo»9  does  it  take  aneb  walls  to  dry. 

A.    It  will  mitdry  abort  of  a  year. 

Q.    WiU  a  thin  wall  dry  oat  qoioker  tbaa  « thick  wall. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  those  nine-inch  walls  dry  out  if  tbegr  were  laid 
from  July  to  October  last,  so  aa  not  to  freeae  dariaBg  the  winter- 
such  a  winter  as  last  winter  ? 

A.  I  think  not ;  especially  with  eontfamed  rajn  and  aoow^ 
freezing  and  thawing. 

Q.  Suppose  yoa  oovdd  dig  three  or  fwr  UkAm  into  thoee  walla, 
put  up  in  October  last,  and  bring  out  dry  aud  powdered  material 
like  sand,  would  you  oonsider  the  mortar  goo<ji  t  Sey  three  or 
fonr  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  walls! 

A.    I  would,  sir. 

Q.    Would  that  hare  cement  in  it  if  it  oanie  ont  dry  t 

A.  Ycfi|  sir ;  Z  think  yoa  can  powder  any  sort  of  mortar,  un- 
less it  be  cement,  not  laid  longer  than  diat  time.  You  oan  find 
mortar  that  will  pulreriaow  I  know  from  exparienee  in  boikiuig 
waUa,  that  it  takes  from  twelve  to  ^gfateeanu»o(haaad  two  years, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  for  it  to  beeome  thoroughly 
dry,  or  to  undergo  the  hardening  or  setting  prooass. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  quality  of  this  bank  aand, 
except  from  your  examinaticm  of  it  to-day  t 

A.    I  have  worked  this  sand  some  littlo. 

Q.    Do  yon  consider  it  first  class  sand. 
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A.    W«UtIh|iTe880Db«ltarbaikaurdtfaatithat 

Q.  Do  you  know  whcthar  this  LmioiiI  liiM  is  Mfood  m  tke 
Alton,  or  luns  in  oilier  paitt  of  tb#  cMntry  % 

A    I  do  Boi  koow. 

By  Mr.  Foixxb  : 

^.  Do  yoa  oonsider  ^boae  walls  msitomUy  iiijw^d  by  the 
frost! 

A.  I  do  not ;  axo^  Iheca  may  be  a  portion  of  \ym  walls  tiwre 
tiiat  ia materially  iiigared.  The  top  of  all  of  them  is,  pei^aps,  in- 
jored  to  a  eertain  eztent.  I  fennd  perhaps  diMe  w^dis  Ibat  are 
injared  down  near  the  bottom — ^waUs  that  ran  east  and  west,  right 
vndar  the  arch.  They  have  been  tampered  with  a  good  deal. 
The  mqrtar  seems  to  ha^ie  been  washed  out  mora  than  in  any  oth- 
er portion  of  the  walls.  Those  walk  are  injor^,  but  I  do  iM>t 
think  they  are  materially  hijared  in  aoy  other  plaoe. 

Q.    Are  there  not  wails  there  that  dkoald  be  taken  down  f 

A.  JEfu,  dr,  I  think  not;  except  those  I  hare  spoketi  of,  and, 
perhaps  about  three  eonrses  off  the  tops  of  the  walls^  That  woaki 
be  Uie  exteat  of  all  that  it  woold  be  necessary  to  rebaild. 

Q.  Yoa  think  the  mortar  k  good,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  itadbesive  to  the  brick  is  time  to  dry  % 

A.   -Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MoMii«lam  : 

Q.  Do  you  think,  sir,  it  woald  be  safe  to  erect  walle  to  the 
hig^t  of  fiN^y  or  iifty  feet  npon  those  walls  as  they  now* stand  t 

A.  I  do,  sir.  I  don't  think  the  walls  are  materially  injured. 
Those  places  I  spoke  of  are  in  such  a  position  that  there  will  be 
no  weight  npon  them.    The  arches  take  it  off. 

SYKES  WATKINS. 


John  M.  Yaw  Osdel,  examined  by  Mr.  McMillan,  on  behalf  of 
the  Coromisgioners,  in  answer  to  a  sammous  by  telegraph  from 
C.  A.  Roberts,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Investigation  of 
State  Honee : 

Q.    Btate  your  name,  age,  residence  and  ocenpation. 

A.  My  name  is  John  M.  Yan  Osdel ;  my  age  is  fifty-nine 
years ;  my  residence  is  Chicago ;  my  occupation  is  an  architect. 

Q.  State  what  experience  yon  have  had  as  an  architect,  and 
what  experience  as  a  builder  ? 
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A.  1  htLvm  been  eogigftd  is  b«ildiag  tor  ferty*  jrevt|.ftiid  as  an 
ijrofaitoel  mnae  ISAfi — twwalyriiye  j«ars. 

Q.  State  whether  or  nol  yen  have  ^pcamiiied  the  work  upon 
the  new  capitol  baildiug  at  this  place,  and  if  yom  state  that  joa 
have,  giye  as  concisely  as  yau  can  the  result  of  that  esaminatioiL 

A.  I  have  exauMued  the  work  to^y.  I  examioed  tke  naaeoa 
work  of  the  new  State  Hoase  and  find  the  work  well  done.  The 
briek  are  of  good  quality.  Th%  mortair  i^«d  in  the  briek-work  ii^ 
in  Mcm^  plaobs^  of  quick  limei  and  in  other  places  of  water  lime. 
I  hav0  BO  herniation  ta  saying  thai;  the  vuntar  of  both  kinds  is  of 
good  quality^  and  will,  in  proper  time,  lofm  a  hard  oooient^  which 
it  has  already  done  when  the  eufcanuitanteas  haye  beea  fitvonble. 
A  small  proportion  of  the  walla  have  haea  injiurad  by  exposure  to 
storms, before  the  mortar  bad  suffieieut  time  to  set,aud  the  fiict 
that  the  bricks  were  saturated  with  water  b^»re  they  wera  laid, 
and  the  liquid  floortar  or  grouting  being  poured  upon  evea^y  oourss 
af  t^r  it  was  laid,  oempleteiy  saturated  the  walls  with  water,  and 
ou  this  account  the  mortar  set  very  alow,  and,  therefore,  gave 
opportunity  for  the  storms  to  aflfeet  the  jointa.  The  oiorur  can- 
not harden  until  it  dries,  and  maay  of  the  walk,  on  acooimt  of 
their  great  thickness  are  yet  very  damp,  ceasequently  tke  mortar 
in  such  walls,  altbongh  it  has  set,  is  still  damp  and  comparatively 
soft,  but  will  harden  as  the  wall  dries  and  not  before.  A  fev 
eourses  of  the  tops  of  some  of  the  walls  will  require  to  ba  re- 
moved. .  In  other  plaoes  the  &ost  has  aeded  off  the  mortar  joint, 
which  may  be  pointed  up  on  account  of  appeacaace  but  doee  no 
harn^  otherwise. 

The  cut-stovie  work  is  well  done  and  has  been  handled  wkfa 
great  care.  The  joint  in  the  rustic  at  top  or  bottom  is  immaterial. 
I  would  prefer  it  at  the  bottom,  as  the  joint  would  be  hid  from 
view.  The  walls  interior  and  exterior  have  been  kept  in  line  widi 
great  care,  and  I  have  examined  the  work  with  much  pleaeure  and 
satisfaction.  The  long  time  required  to  dry  the  walls  will  be  of 
benefit  to  them,  as  the  cement  will  be  firmer  on  that  aooount. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  removed  any  mortar  firom  the 
joints  in  the  brick-work  and  examined  it  with  respect  to  its 
quality  f 

A.    I  did,  sir,  in  a  great  many  plaoes. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  foand  that  mortar  satisCsctoiy 
with  respect  to  quality  ? 
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A.  I  found  the  mortar,  where  it  had  opportoDit j  to  dry,  a  very 
fine  cement. 

Q.  How  was  it  on  the  interior  of  the  wall,  inWard  from  the 
onter  sorfaceH 

A.    Improring  in  some  places.    I  ftand  it  was  soft  and  damp. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  ttiat  will  improte  with  age  and  be- 
come set? 

A.  As  soon  as  the  mortar  can  be  dried  it  will  carbonize  and 
become  harder  each  year  for  twenty  years. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  yon  gave  to  the  examination  of  the 
mortar  sufficient  attention  to  say  emphatically  that  the  mortar 
nsed  in  these  brick  walls  is  generally  of  good  quality  ? 

A.  I  am  very  fully  satisfied  from  my  examination,  which  was 
rery  tliorough,  diat  it  is  of  excellent  quaKty. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  you  examined  the  sand  on  the  State 
House  grounds  or  any  sand  used  in  making  this  mortar,  and  if  so 
what  you  found  its  quality  to  bet 

A.  I  examined  several  piles  of  sand  around  the  State  House 
which  I  found  to  be  of  rery  good  quality. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  it  is  sharp  sand  t 

A.    It  is  sharp  sand. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  examined  the  Hme  that  was  used 
in  mixing  the  mortar! 

A.    I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  lime. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  the  Lemont  lime  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I  only  judge  from  the 
mortar  that  I  saw  and  examined  that  it  must  have  been  good  lime. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  walls,  in  their  present  condition 
in  that  building,  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  justify  their  continu- 
ation upward  some  forty  or  fifty  feet,  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
completion  of  the  new  State  House  ? 

A.  The  principal  walls— yes,  sir.  There  are  some  of  the  in- 
terior walls  where  a  few  courses  will  have  to  be  taken  off  the  top 
where  the  joints  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  weather? 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  any  of 
those  walls  entirely,  or  any  portion  of  them  except  a  few  courses 
on  top? 

A.  I  think  I  stated  that  only  a  few  courses  on  the  top  would 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  top  downward. 

Vol.  1-102 
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Q.  SomethiDg  has  been  gaid  about  the  walls  ben^alh  the  large 
cq^eniDgs  np^n  eiMAt-fide  of  th^  c^nA^ot,  State  wh^tUer  or  not  it 
is  necessary  that  these  walls  should  be  of  the  best  masonry  ? 
.  A*  .IshoaldtUnfct|Le4i|ii|age  tQ  thajb  part  of  the  wall  would 
hare  no  .^eot  ipoa  t)Mi  s^rongtl^  ot*  the  boildipg  at  alL  Thej  ap- 
pear to  be  dwarf  walls.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  ibr.  They 
might  aa  ire)l  have  bf^en  wood  as.  brick.  They  give  no  additional 
strength  to  the  building,  and  if  taken  down  would  have  no  e&ct 
upon  the  bnilding. 

Q,  Xqu  .spoke  awhile  ago  of  the  rustic  joints,  saying  you 
would  prefer  to  haye  the  joiols  npon  the  low^r  surface  of  the  rus- 
tic.   State  now  particvUrly  why  you  would  so  prefer  it  I 

A.  My  attention  was  calUd  to  the  .rustic  joints,  some  of  the 
joints  being  at  the  lop  and  some  at  the  bottom.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference wj^ther  they .arer  upon  the  top  or  bottom.  I  would  prefe 
to  have  them  at  the  bottom  because  th^y  could  net  be  seen  there. 

Qi  .  Is  ihere  any  reason  why  the  joints  should  be  more  favored 
in  these  rustics  than  at  other  places  in.. the  building? 

A.  There  might  be  less  reason  because  the  joint  in  the  rustic 
js  partly  protected  by  the  projecting  stone  above. 

Q.  3tat«e  whethec  er  not  those  stone  have  been  properly  cut  in 
all  respects,  and  well  set  so  far  as  you  examined  them  ? 

A.  I  examined  that  part  of  the  work,  the  setting,  yerj  criti- 
cally. I  tliink  I  never  saw  a  building  set  more  perfectly  in  line 
both  ip  perpendicuVtr  and  lineal. 

Q.    Are  the  joints  in  the  stone  work  sufficiently  close  ? 

A.    They  are  very  close  and  very  perfect. 

Q.  Something  ha^  been  said  with  reference  to  wooden  wedges 
beiog  placed  in  parts  of  th^  stone  wall.  State  whether  the  plac- 
ing of  those  wedges  or  strips  wss  necessary,  and  if  necessary, 
what  purpose  they  subserved  I 

A^  Xt  is  very  often  done  in  setting  stone  to  allow  the  mortar 
joints  to  set>  otherwise  the  stone  would  drop  and  press  the  mortar 
oat  The  wedges  do  no  damage  whatever.  They  are  taken  ont 
after  the  mortar  hardens. 

Q.  Are  the  joiilts  in  that  stone  work,  so  far  as  you  have  exam- 
ined it,  good,  perfect  joints? 

A.  Tes,  sir,  I  w«^  very  much  pleased  with  the  joint  work.  I 
don't  remember  a  defect  that  I  saw  in  any  part  of  the  stone  work. 
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Q.    Will  the  brick  walls  in  that  building  support  the  snper- 
trnctare  oecessary  for  the  completion  of  tbe  btiilding  f 
A.    I  have  no  donbt  of  if,  eir^  to  any  reasoimUe  bight.  ' 
By  Mr.  FiTLLiBB  ? 

Q.    Ton  spoke  of  the  walls  remainihg  #et  ahd  every  conrse 
eing  gronted,  state  if  yoa  examined  Hie  walls  to  see  that  for 
ourself,  or  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  ipfotmation  f       '       ' 
A.    It  is  by  information.    I  flaw  evidences  of  the  grouting 
pon  the  side  of  the  wall  also.  \      \ 

Q.  ^ith  rieferehce  to  the  bnilding  of  brick  walh  of  this  kind, 
it  prudent  to  baild  walls  of  ttat  character  daring  the  winter 
cne  in  this  climate  ?  * 

A.    I  should  prefer  to  build  them  in  sommer  or  fall* 
Q.    Do    you  think  those  walls  have  beea  injordd  by   &e 
eather? 

A.    ISTot  materially,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MoMillait  :  ^ 

Q.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  remove  any  oF  theT)rick  work  form- 
g  the  backing  to  the  stone  work  ?  '• 

A.  I  don't  thin]i(  I  saw  any  defect  in  the  backing  of '  the  cnl 
^ne  work  ?  *     ' 

By  Mr.  Webb  ; 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  those  walls  inside  fire  not  in  a  better 

ndition  for  plastering  on  now  than  if  they  were  pointed  up? 

A.     I  don't  think  that  makes  mucb  difference. 

Q.     Does  not  the  plastering  fill  up  the  points  in  place  of  point- 

5?  .....,■.. 

A.     Yes  sir;  it  ^s  a  mere  matter  of  appearance.  ., 

JOHN  M-  VAN  OSDEL 


THIRD  DXr. 

TttiDAir  Evrnm,  JfHl  14,  1871. 
Thos.  W.  BaADY,  examiMd'. 
Uirect^hy  Me.  RoBiiBt»* 

?.     Please  state  your  name,  i^  atid  place  of  residttice. 
4.     Thomas  W.  Brady,  46  years  of  age,  and  live  at  Sl  Louis. 
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Q.    How  long  bare  jo«  Uyed  there  ? 

A.    Twenty^  jears. 

Q.    What  is  yonr  bntineM  t 

A.    Architect,  builder  and  iuperiotendent. 

Q.    How  long  bare  yoa  been  thus  engaged  t 

A.    Twentj-fiFe  years.  , 

.  Q.    YoQ  may  atate  wbether  yon  have  examined  the  walls  in 
the  new  State  House! 

A  YeSySiTyl  hare  examined  them  this  afternoon.  I  went 
through  the  i^bole  building  and  examined  inside  the  walla  in  a 
great  many  places — ^that  is,  the  walls  above  the  basement  proper. 

Q.    AboYie  theceUar? 

'Q.    State  Aft  relnit.  . 

< ,     A.    Welti  would  much  rather  give  aaopinion  on  that  building 

in  aMitt  tUiee  months  from  now,  than  to-day,  because  the  most  of 

th  at^i^k  was  p9l  up  in  winter,  in  a  bad  season,  and  a  man  haan't  a 

cbaDpe  to  eee  the  effect  which  dry  weather  would  have  on  the  moitar. 

V.  ^StBte  your  opinion  as  it  appears  to-day. 
f .    ^he  mortar  in  a  thick  wall,  of  course,  won't  dry  as  soon  m 
in  a  thin  wall,  but  there  may  be  another  cause  of  its  not  drying 
soon  In  this  case,  and  that  is,  the  use  of  that  yellow  sand,  whidi  I 
think  is  not  fit  for  buiding  purposes. 

Q.  You  examined  to  see  bow  the  mortar  was  made  ?  I  meao 
the  sand  out  of  which  it  was  made  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 
.  Q.    State  what  kind  of  sand  it  is. 

A.  Well,  it  is  what  I  generally  find  to  be  this  yellow,  decom- 
posed sand — a  great  deal  of  loam  in  it,  and  matter  that  will  decay 
or  be  of  no  use  whatever.  The  gray  sand  that  I  saw  there,  how- 
ever, is  yery  good  sand,  and  very  well  adapted  for  building  pur- 
poses, but  the  other  is  not  good,  and  I  wouldn't  use  it  in  any  part  ol 
brick  work  or  plaster. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  Kme? 

A.  I  saw  somk  lime  nn  out  ^Jkei^  and  put  a  piece  of  it  in  my 
pocket;  here  it  is,  (exhibiting  a  (QUibe  of  alaeb^d  Ume  about  two 
inches  thick,)  that  has  been  slacked  ^ nd  run  out  into  what  we  call 
a  ^^putty,"  and  t^at,  of  course,  becomes  useless  in  its  preaent  con- 
ditioUk 

he  character  of  that  lime  is. 
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A  That  limei  Qbed  right,  would  make  a  very  good  cement ; 
that's  my  of  it  opinion  now,  ^from  the  time  I've  had  to  examine  it. 
Bot  I  think  to  let  it  lie  there-- 1  think  that  it  ia  neeless  for  all  pnr- 
poBes. 

Q.  What  ii  the  uaoal  practice  regarding  to  slacking  lime,  be- 
fore putting  it  into  a  wall  1 

A.  Well,  in  St  Lonis,  for  all  our  regalar  mortar,  the  lime  is 
made  up,  ran  out  and  used  tlie  same  di^. 

^    How  long  do  yon  ilack  the  lime  beforehand  ? 

A.  The  sand  is  on  the  ground,  and  the  day  the  work  is  com* 
meaeed  the  lime  is  broof^t  on  the  ground  and  allowed  to  slack, 
and  then  it  is  piled  np  and  the  next  day  mixed  and  tempered  ac- 
cording to  what  is  needed,  and  no  more  is  used  than  is  tem- 
pered. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  lime  and  sand  do  yon  use  in  con* 
Btmcting  walls  t  • 

A.  The  regular  proportion  of  mortar  is  one  part  lime  to  two 
parte  sand. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  that  lime  and  sand  mortar  to  dry 
and  form  a  cement  in  walls  such  as  these  ? 

A.  That  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  time  of  year  when 
it  was  pat  into  the  building.  Done  in  winter  it  will,  of  course, 
take  a  longer  time— it  will  take  six  months ;  it  must  get  the  use  of 
a  dry  season  to  season  it — the  same  as  timber  as  has  to  go  through 
heat  and  oold  in  order  to  be  seasoned — and  then  it  will  be  long- 
er in  a  thick  wall  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  in  walls  that  hare  been  laid  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber!   Please  state  the  time  it  would  take  them  to  dry. 

A.  Wdl,  a  nine  indi  wall  or  a  thirteen  inch  wall— they  ought 
to  be  dried  out  by  that  time.  If  it  were  a  thicker  wall  it  might 
take  a  longer  time. 

Q.  [To  one  of  the  Commissioners.]  I  believe  some  of  those 
walls  were  built  in  July  t 

Mb.  BxTiBiDeB : 

No,  sir;  none  of  them  as  soon  as  that;  some  of  them  built 
along  in  August. 

Q.    [To  the  witness.]    WeU,  of  walls  buUt  last  Angust,  what 
ought  to  be  the  condition  t 
^  A.    That  is  the  worst  time  to  dry,  because  it  is  just  leading  into 
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winter.    I):  woald  respire  the  next  coming  eammer  to  season  the 
wall.  •  '     '  ". ' 

Q.  I  will  get  you  (o  state,  if  yon  wefit  into  those  walls  and  ex- 
amined the  mortar,  and  if  you  did;  state  in  what  condition  ytm 
foupd  it. 

A.    I  found  the  mortar  tempered  and  fresh  looking. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  its  cementing  properties? 
state  whether  it  has  cemented  or  e-^r  will;     -  ^ 

A.  That  is  the  reason  I  should  prefer  to  see  that  inortu-,  to 
give  a  decided  opinion,  in  two  or  three  months  from  now,  becmtse 
I  don't  think  it  has  had  a  fair  test ;  then  I  could  tell  whether  tJus 
loamy  sand  wad  "in  It  or  not,  befcaude  if  it  didn't  begin  to  gronr 
hard' from  this  ont,  during  the  dry  weather,  I  kno^  fhere  mwt 
be  some  bad  Material'  thtot  may  prterent  it  all  the  time. 

Q.    What  is  your  judgment  now  ? 

A.  1  would  fitey  that  it  would  cement — that  would  be  my  first 
impression. 

Q.  '  The  wails— your  opinion  whether  they  are  good  or  not  f 

A.  The  walls  are  well  built — straight — they  are  evenly  bitilt. 
The  work  is  very  well  exe<iuted,  and  the  duly  opinion  I  could  g>re 
about  it  would  amounib  to  tile  same  thing. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  t6p  courses  dnlhose  walls  t 

A.  1  did.  I  ^as  on  the  top  and  wiw  where  the  cement  was 
spread  ever  tlio  walls.  Tbey  w6re  all  covered  with  a  (k>ating  mai 
of  conrso  the  water  j^ot  down  in  them,  atid  must  have  dama|red 
the  walla  considerably— down  three,  foui*  or  five  Courses,  tnay  be. 

(^,    Bid  joa  examine  to  see  if  they  were  J)roperly  grouted  ? 
''A.    Vea  ;  I  fl>u!id  the  joints  all  f6li  of  material.  '  • 

Q,    What  U  the  character  6f  the  brick  ? 

A.  Veil,  they  are  not  the  best  brick — at  least  those  that  I 
found  there  loose,  around.  H^Jr  are  not' as  good  t)riiil:<  as  we 
have  in  St.  Louis.  They  are  better  than  some,  and  worse  tkan 
others.  '  .      .«  .       .         .       ., 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  they  were  strong  'elibugh  to  bear  the 
pressure  that  would  be  required  ? 

A.    t  think  they  are  suffidently  strong. 

Q.    State  if  you  examined  the  stone  work.  ' 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  stone  work,  as  d  whole,  is  a  pretty  fair  Job. 
Some  joints  not  as  close  as  is  usual  to  make  them,  and  some  of  the 
work  not  cut  exactly  as  I  should  like.      Some  of  the  joints  where 
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the  arch  Btrikes  and  forms  an  angle,  instead  of  the  a^cU  meetipj; 
the  joint  atraight,  it  cmrtes  out,  and  will  require  to  be  gc^ne  over 
aod  repaired.  ,  X:  ipHp^  aome  of  the  ^ope  work  pieced,  and  I 
found  one  of  tbe  sills  neariy  crocked  through.  /       . , 

Q,    What  is  the  cause  ?  , '.   , 

A.  I  sliould  saj  on  .acK:w>nnt  of  not  being  properly  set,  so  that 
the  weifcht  coming  on  it,  pr^spe^  down  and  bur^t  it.       ^ 

Q.    Have  you  examined  the  rustics }     .        . 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  them.  I  would  prefer  them  joined  at  the,'  top. 
Though,  as  it  is,  I  don't  look  on  it  as  a  fatal  defect.  It  would  i>e  a 
bet^r  job  the  other  way.  i 

Q.  State  just  the  best  way  of  laying  stpne-r-cutling  tlie .  rjastic 
on  the  bottom  or  top.  i      I 

A.  1  prefer  to  have  the  joints  as  I  said,  because  then  tliere  Js 
no  chance  for  leakage.  .        \  ..  z'      ^ » 

Q..  Will  you  ftate  if  you  saw  any*  woodea  w^ges  in  i^der  any 
of  the  stona  there  ?  . 

A.  Yes.  I  think  I  saw  a  few  in  the  cornices,  in  one.  or  two 
plftoes^  (      .> 

Q.    State  what  it  is  done  for,  and  if  it  is  proper.   .  i     .  / 

A.  It  was  done  to  bring  itp  tbe  level,  tn  tiase  4  sto»el  wm  set 
on  that  was  slaek,and  wonidnH exactly  fit*  The  only. defect  about 
that,  is  that  it  leaves  a  large  joint  with  no  bend^  but  it^on't 
weaken  the  bvilding  any.  *  !     . : 

Q.    What  is  the  meet  approved  way  ot  doing  tlie  wt>rk  ?   : 

A.    I  think'that  Way  oiight  to  be  avoided.! 

By  Mt^  MdMiLLAif :  ;    '   . ;      • 

Q.  Will  yon  state,  if  yon  please,  if  yon  hai^e  examinad  e&milar 
walls  to  tbeeo^at  the  same  time  after  they  were  built  asthed^? 

A.  I  donU  kiko^w  whether  they  were  exactly  the  saine  thick- 
ness or  riot.  I've  examined  Ihe^  genend  run  of  walk,  ^nc^ .have 
seen  them  at  every  stage  dumping  theii*  building. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  yon  find  the  mortar  is  any  such 
watts?  *      :       ■         . 

A.  Sometimes  dry  and  other  times  datiipt,eooord)Dg  ta  the 
length  of  time.      -    *    ^  »  .    .        ■.      ,  , 

Q.  When- yon  found  it  damp,  tl^n  yon  fonod  the  ihortar  in 
llie  same  condition  you  found  this  mortar  ?  '.:'.''■ 

A.    The  same  appearance — it  had  the  same  appeahthcb.^ «.' 
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Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  deciding,  any  time  since  the  mortar 
was  used,  whether  or  not  it  was  good  f 

A.  I  wonld  not  say,  becanse,  as  I  said  before,  I  wonid  prefer 
to  have  two  or  three  dry  months  come  to  test  by  the  weather. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  thi«^  mortar  has  received  any 
injury  from  exposure  to  the  weather  ? 

A.  It  has  received  the  injury  that  all  mortar  generally  will  re- 
ceive.   You  can  take  a  scale  off  the  outside. 

Q.    State  whether  it  is  a  permanent  injury. 

A.    It  isn't. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  opinion,  those  walls  are  sufficient  af- 
ter removing  three  or  four  of  the  top  courses,  to  receive  forty  or 
fifty  feet  more  of  wall  upon  them. 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  state  that  positively  at  the  present  time 
of  year. 

Q.    Your  opinion  is  all  I  ask. 

A.  1  would  rather  take  time  to  consider  that,  because,  as  1 
said  before,  I  could  give  it  nearly  accurately  after  two  or  three 
months. 

Q.  You  may  state  your  opiniisn  with  as  much  reservation  as 
you  think  proper. 

A,  I  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  they  are  strong  enoagh  to 
receive  two  or  three  stories.    I  will  say  that  mudi. 

Q.    That  isn't  any  definite  expression. 

A.    I  don't  know  what  is  required  to  go  on  top  of  the  waU^s. 

Q.  Fifty  or  sixty  feet  nu)re.  Say  whether  those  walls  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  receive  fifty  or  sixty  feet  more  of  walL 

A.  Well,  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that,  positively.  1 
would  say  they  are.    I  don't  give  it  as  my  positive  opinion. 

Q.    State,  Mr.  Brady,  how  deep  your  examinations  were  mad& 

A.    About  two  bricks,  in  about  a  brick  and  a  half. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  to  that  depth,  the  mortar  hadn* t  beeo 
more  injured  by  weather  than  it  bad  further  down  into  the  wall 
— whether  so  or  not. 

A.  Do  you  mean  the  top  of  the  wall,  or  the  side  f  As  far  as  I 
went  the  weather  afEscted  it,  but  the  effect  was  getting  slighter. 
Of  course,  the  effect  on  the  top  was  deeper  than  on  the  sides. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  into  the  walls  on  the  side  or  top  ffirther  than 
the  water  penetrated  ? 

A    I  did. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  jou  foand  the  mortar  in  better  oondi. 
tion  in  that  part  than  you  did  nearer  the  enrface. 

A.    I  tonnd  the  mortar  damper  inside  than  outside* 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  the  mortar  was  in  better  condition  so 
as  to  crjstalize  and  become  binding. 

A.    It  was  bindiDg. 

Q.    Was  it  in  a  condition  to  become  binding ! 

A.    Yes.    I  answered  a  while  ago  that  qaestion. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  the  bricks  are  good. 

A.    They  are  good  brick. 

Q.  Did  jou  find  that  the  work  had  been  done  in  a  workman* 
like  manner? 

A.    I  did.    I  found  the  wall  was  well  put  up. 

By  Ms.  BoBBBTs: 

Q.  Let  him  answer,  would  it  be  necessary  to  take  any  of  tbosat 
walls  down  before  they  go  on  and  build  upon  them  f 

A,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  four  or  five  oonrsea 
out  of  the  top  all  around. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  oUier  portions  of*  the  walls  thmt  it 
would  be  necessary  to  rebuild  ? 

A.    N»,  sir. 

By  Mb.  Webb  : 

Q,  One  question  in  that  connection :  Any  buUdin|i^  standing; 
through  the  winter,  built  at  the  time  this  was,  state  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  three,  or  four,  orfira 
courses. 

A.    It  would  when  not  carefully  covered  from  the  weather. 

By  Mb.  J<'ullbb: 

Q.  Just  a  question  or  two :  7ou  say  that  you  tfainlc  it  wonM 
become  hard — if  it  is  good  mortar  it  wiU  become  hard  by  titoe. 
Now,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  mortar  that  was  exposed  to 
the  air  i    Would  it  harden  the  same  that  it  would  in  the  wall  t 

A.    If  it  was  exposed  it  will  dry  quicker. 

Q.    In  the  same  manner  out  of  the  wall  as  in  the  wall  t 

A.  It  takes  more  time  to  harden  in  the  walLi  because  it  hasn't 
the  action  of  the  air  upon  it. 

Q.  Would  it  become  just  as  hard  in  the  air  as  in  the  wall, 
when  it  was  dry } 

A.    It  will — ^no  difference — when  it  gets  time  to  hacden  and 

4aty  clear  through.' 
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-  Q.    If  a  portion  of  that  was  taken  ont  carefnlly,  not  disturbed, 
and  dried  in  the  air,  wonid  it  then  become  as  hard  f 

A.  Taken  oat  of  the  wall  in  the  state  it  is  now,  t  don't  think 
it  wonld. 

Q.    If  it  could  be  removed } 

A.  If  you  ^ot  it  in  a  block  the  same  that  brick  rests  on,  it 
would  dry  just  the  same. 

Q.    Would  it  be  in  just  the  same  condition  out,  as  in  the  wall  1 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

[  Mr.  Fuller  here  exhibited  a  specimen  about  two  inches  square 
and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  crumbled  it  upon  the  table.  ] 

Q.  I  will  just  ask,  now,  whether  that  mortar  is  good  mortar — 
whether  it  is  as  firm  as  mortar  should  be  laid  in  a  wall  f 

A.  It  don't  appear  to  be.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  yel- 
low sand  in  that. 

Q.  State  whether  you  think  mortar  of  that  character  in  a  wall 
would  make  a  good  wall — ^a  sufficient  wall  for  a  building  of  th^t 
kind. 

A.  It  don't  appear  to  have  a  very  good  bond  there.  I  don't 
think  that  is  very  good  mortar — hasn't  a  good  bond. 

By  Mb.  Robebts  : 

Q.  Would  that  ever  make  good  mortar,  if  it  was  in  a  wall 
fresh,  and  stayed  in  there  t 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  that.  It  is  mighty  hard  to  tell  about 
mortar.  It  takes  a  long  time,  in  some  mortar,  especially  the  mor- 
tar that  is  made  trom  lime.  It  takes  longer  to  set  one  kind  than 
another. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  mortar  such  as  that  would  have  good  and 
letafficient  binding  qualities  to  make  a  good  wall  ? 
.  A.  It  hasn't  now,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  a  good  spedmen  to 
try  it  by  ;  because  the  best  mortar  in  the  world,  if  you  take  it  out 
from  the  bottom  of  a  brick,  it  will  break  out  that  way  ;  whereas, 
in  a  bed  under  the  brick,  it  is  getting  all  the  time  greater  force  and 
power. 

By  Mb.  Fullbb  ; 

[To  the  rest  of  the  Committee].  I  will  just  state,  I  went  over 
tp  the  building  and  took  a  brick  out  where  the  wall  was  ec^d ; 
didn't  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  weather  any  more  than  it  is 
everywhere,  I  took  out  several  pieces,  larger  than  that';  some  of 
of  them  very  carefully,  not  to  disturb  them,  and  took  them  ap  to 
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my  rooiD)  and  laid  them  down^and  dried  them  in  the  shade. 
Didn't  expose  them  to  either  heat  or  snnshine.  That  is  the  speoi- 
men,  as  it  is  there. 

By  Me.  Webb  : 

[To  Mr.  Fuller].    From  cme  of  the  top  courses ! 

By  Ms.  Fullee  : 

[To  Mr.  Webb].  No,  sir ;  it  was  about  the  depth  of  six  courses. 
Down  below  one  of  the  openings  where  the  wall  is  solid  and  good. 
I  wouldn't  take  it  Irom  any  other  place^  because  my  desire  was  to 
get  a  fair  sample  of  the  mortar. 

Cross-exammaiian  by  Mr.  Wsbi. — ^I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Brady, 
if  the  briek  were  wet  at  the  time,  if  the  mortar  wouldn't  be  a  lon- 
ger time  in  drying? 

A.  It  would,  of  course,  because  the  brick  wouldn't  absorb  the 
wet  of  the  mortar  so  quick. 

Q.    So  as  to  dry  them  ?  That  is  tiie  object  of  wetting  the  brick  t 

A.  It  is.  To  prevent  them  in  very  hot  weather ;  becapse  it 
spoils  the  bond  if  the  wet  is  taken  up  too  quick. 

Q,  I  understand  you  that  this  work,  if  done  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, along  in  August,  you  couldn't  tell  at  this  time  whether  the 
mortar  is  good  or  not,  until  it  has  gone  through  a  season  ( 

A.  1  said  I  preferred  in  giving  an  answer  in  two  or  three 
months. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  another  question :  If  the  mortar  was 
damp  in  the  walls  f 

A.    It  is. 

Q.  Then,  if  that  mortar  was  taken  out  and  dried  in  twenty, 
four  hours,  exposed  to  the  sun  or  a  hot  room,  or  the  weather  so 
as  to  dry  in  twenty-four  hours,  would  it  be  of  Uie  same  quality  t 

A.  It  would  not  be  as  good,  because  it  wouldn't  be  taking  a 
proper  time  to  season. 

Q.  From  seeing  mortar  that  has  been  dried,  taken  out  of  tl^e 
wall  in  the  condition  you  find  it  there  (pointing  to  the  specimen 
on  the  table),  could  you  tell  whether  the  mortar  in  the  walls  is 
good  or  not  ? 

A.    I  could  not    I  siud  so. 

Q.  If  the  mortar  had  been  dried  the  same  as  that  showed  by 
Mr.  Fuller,  under  the  process  he  spoke  of,  and  if  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance it  has  here,  how  would  that  mortar  likely  be,  if  it  dried 
in  the  walls  t 
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A.  It  might  be  good  !f  the^nd  is  all  right  It  win  impnm 
if  tJie  sand  is  all  right. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  far  superior  to  have  that  dried  in  the  air, 
as  stated  t 

A.  It  would.  Yon  can  never  test  mortar  that  waj  with  re- 
gard to  its  bond. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  Ihe  lime.  Do  you  know  Whether  th« 
lime,  in  the  condition  found,  was  used  in  the  walls  or  nc^l 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  that  (pointing  to  the  cube  of  slacked  Hme))  m 
if  we  might  judge  from  that. 

A.    I  didn't  mention  it  at  all  in  connection  with  the  walls. 

Q.    You  were  asked  about  the  lime,  in  what  condition  it  ia. 

A.  I  said  I  found  some  of  it  that  way,  and  said  it  is  useless 
now, 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  that  the  lime  was  used  in  ihst  con- 
dition ! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  but  that  lime,  before  it  was  in  tlmt  con- 
dition, was  good  t 

A.    1  do  not. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  Lemont  lime  ? 

A.    No- 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  har'nt  been  in  the  habit  of  workii^ 
the  white  sand  or  Mississippi  sand } 

A.    We  use  the  Mississippi  sand  for  all  the  houses  we  boiM. 

^.    Hare  you  ever  used  this  yellow  sand  I 

A.    No — never. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  had  any  practical  experience  of  it  t 

A.  1  see  it  in  parts  of  the  country  outside  of  St  loois.  I 
think  it  is  what  we  call  a  kind  of  sand  that  is  mixed  wiHi  clay. 
It  is  found  in  all  sandstone  quarries. 

Q.    Do  you  know  it  is  the  same  thing  ? 

A,    Much  the  same.    I  should  say  the  same. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  it  particularly  t 

A.  I  did.  I  looked  very  close.  I  wouldn't  use  that  sand  in 
any  building  I  have  been  putting  up. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  if  the  kind  of  isand  you  examined 
then,  this  yellow  sand,  was  one  of  the  parts  ef  that  mortar  ex- 
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hibited  there.  Can  yon  Bay,  that  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  walls 
snd  allowed  to  dry,  by  the  time  it  had  dried  it  wouldn't  make 
good  mortar } 

A.  I  don't  think  it  wonld  ever  make  a  good  bond.  That  is  my 
opinion.  > 

Q.    I  understood  yon  to  say  that  the  work  waa  well  done  f 

A.  It  is  well  bnilt;  laid  op  erenly;  the  walls  straight  and 
level. 

Q.  I  believe  yon  stated  in  yonr  direct  ^camination  that  those 
walls  were  made  so  they  would  be  suitable  on  which  to  build  a 
structure  some  sixty  feet  high. 

A.    That  is  the  appearance  of  them  to  me. 

Q.    From  your  examination  f 

A.  That  is,  as  I  said  before.  I  would  not  like  to  give  a  posi- 
tive opinion  just  now.    It  is  a  doubtful  affair  with  me,  at  present 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  how  that  could  be  safe,  and  the  mortar  made 
out  of  the  sand  you  examined ;  if  that  kind  of  sand  has  gone  in- 
to those  walls — ^if  the  mortar  used  in  those  walls  has  been  made 
from  that  sand  with  lime — if  it  baa  been  made  from  that  sand, 
how  can  you  say  that  it  would  be  good  for  a  stmetore  some  sixty 
feet  high  t 

A.  Well,  if  it  was  made  out  of  that  sand  entirely,  I  would  not 
risk  to  say  it. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  mortar  when  you  examined  the  walk  thus 
erected — at  the  time  they  were  laid,  and  having  undergone  the 
effects  of  the  weather  during  the  winter— did  you  find  them  as 
you  expected  ? 

A.  Exposed  as  they  were,  they  were  as  good  as  I  need  expect 
to  find  them.    I  didn't  expect  to  find  them  thoroughly  dried. 

Q.  Then  the  condition  of  the  mortar  being  damp  and  moist 
there,  is  it  any  evidence  that  when  they  should  have  stayed  some 
three  or  fonr  months  longer,  during  warm  weather ;  is  it  any  evi- 
dence that  the  mortar  is  not  good  t 

A.    It  is  not. 

THOMAS  W.  BRADY. 
(Signed  by  the  reporter  as  directed  by  the  witness.) 
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CoBNELiufl  Price. 

Examined  by  Mr.  McMillan: 

Q.    What  is  your  name,  age,  occupation  and  place  of  reaidence ! 

A.    OorneliiiB    Price;    occupation,  builder;  reeidenoe,  Gliici- 
go,  and  age,  fifty  years. 

^.    How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  building  ? 

A.    About  thirty  years. 

Q.     What  character  of  builder  do  you  mean — carpenter  or  ina- 
Bon  work  ? 

A.    Mason  work. 

Q.    State  whether  or  not  you  hare  examined  the  new  cftpitol 
building  at  this  place  ? 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    State  as  fully  and  as  briefly  as  you  can  the  result  of  thai 
examination. 

A.  Tb^  first  examination  T  made  was  in  the  basement  or  lower 
part  of  the  basement  story,  which  I  examined  very  thoroughly 
I  found  the  work  in  a  very  good  condition  there ;  the  brick  and 
arches  laid  in  cement.  Then  I  examined  the  story  above  the 
brick  work  and  stone  work  both.  I  found  a  portion  of  the  upper 
story  laid  in  water  lime,  commonly  called  cement  mortar.  I  found 
that  also  in  good  condition.  I  also  examined  the  execution  of 
the  work.  I  found  the  work  very  properly  executed,  the  walb 
plumb  and  straight  I  examined  that  p^iiion  of  the  building  laid 
up  iu  what  is  called  Athens  mortar,  made  by  lime  said  to  contain 
cement  qualities.  I  found  that  mortar  soft — the  outside  of  it.  I 
examined  the  outside  part  thoroughly,  and  found  some  of  it  frozen, 
or  had  been  frozen  and  had  scaled  off.  I  got  a  chisel  then  and 
hammer  and  cut  into  the  interior  of  the  wall,  and  examined  it 
then.  I  found  the  mortar  in  better  condition  in  them  than  upon 
the  outside,  although  the  wall  was  very  damp.  I  attributed  that, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  walls  being  left  exposed  all  winter, 
and  not  having  been  properly  cared  for.  I  found  the  work  laid 
very  well — well  grouted,  the  joints  well  filled  in  the  interior 
walls.  I  did  not  cut  into  the  outside  walls.  I  found  lime  was 
used  of  that  character  all  over  the  building.  I  examined  the 
north  and  south  sides.  On  the  south  exposure  I  found  the  mor- 
tar a  little  harder  than  upon  the  north  exposure,  because  the  sun 
shining  upon  it  dried  it  out  more. 
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Q.  State  what  kind  of  material  was  used  in  makiDg  the  mor- 
tar in  which  the  brick  work,  of  which  yoa  have  spoken,  was  made 

A.  I  noticed  a  portion  of  it,  the  corridor  walls,  were  laid  in  ce- 
ment water  lime  principally,  no  mixture  of  qnick  lime  in  it.  It 
'was  in  very  good  condition,  except  a  few  courses  on  the  top. 

Q.    The  question  is  as  to  what  kind  of  material. 

A  I  am  speaking  of  the  material.  It  was  laid  in  water  lime, 
free  from  quick  lime;  the  north  and  south  flank,  I  think,  was  laid 
up  in  qnick  lime,  Lemont  or  Athens  lime.  That  mortar  had  not 
become  hard. 

Q.  My  question  is  as  to  the  character  of  the  materials  used  in 
making  that  mortar — speak  of  the  sand  and  lime  of  which  it  was 
made. 

A.  I  did  not  see  the  lime,  only  as  it  was  mixed  with  the  mor- 
tar put  into  the  building.  I  saw  some  of  it  slacked  and  left  oat 
exposed,  but  I  saw  nothing  of  the  lime,  except  as  it  was  mixed ; 
1  suppose  the  mortar  was  properly  mixed  with  that  red  sand. 

Q.     What  kind  of  sand  was  used  in  making  this  mortar  ? 

A.  I  should  think  the  largest  portion  was  red  sand,  taken  out 
of  the  river  line. 

Q.    Is  that  such  sand  as  you  would  denominate  sharp  sand  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  is  quite  sharp.     It  is  not  the  best  quality  of 
sand. 
'  Q.    Is  it  a  good  quality  of  sand  ? 

A.    It  is  good  of  the  kind. 

Q.    Is  it  a  good  quality  of  sand  t 

A.  1  have  never  called  it  first  quality  of  sand ;  they  have  two 
or  three  large  piles  of  gray  sand  there,  that  is  good  sand« 

Q.  Still  yon  do  not  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  that  is 
good  sand. 

A.  The  gray  sand  is  good ;  the  other  sand  I  said  was  not  first 
quality. 

Q.    Is  it  a  good  quality  ? 

A.  It  is,  so  lar  that  I  think  very  good  mortar  can  be  made  out 
of  it. 

Q.    State,  whether  or  not  you  know  the  Lemont  lime. 
•   A.    I  have  never  used  any  lime  properly  coming  from  there ; 
I  have  used  the  Lockport  lime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  made  of  the  same 
quality  of  stone  ? 
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.  A.    All  I  know  aboat  the  Loekport  lime  la,  that  I  used  it  in 

buildings,  aod  found  it  was  not  quick  lime ;   it  would  Black, 

but  in  slacking  it  didn't  increase  in  bulk — I  could  put  it  all  back 
in  the  same  barrel ;  it  made  a  good  strong  wall.  Il  is  a  lime  I 
do  not  use,  because  it  is  not  profitable.  It  don't  make  as  muck 
mortar  as  Jime  we  have  in  Chicago. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  walls  in  this  new  building  are  in 
good  condition  2 

A.  I  should  not  say  that  those  waUs,  laid  up  with  that  quick 
lime,  are  in  good  condition — not  on  account  of  the  mortar  need, 
but  more  on  account  of  the  manner  thej  have  been  cared  for. 
There  is  neglect  of  duty  on  some  ones'  part,  in  not  properly  tak- 
ing care  of  the  walls. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  those  walls  are  defective,  £rom  the 
want  of  proper  materials  from  which  the  mortar  was  made. 

A.  I  think,  probably,  the  material  was  good ;  that  the  mortar 
was  good  if  the  building  had  been  properly  taken  care  ot^  and  not 
been  left  exposed  to  the  weather  until  it  destroyed  the  ontaide  sur- 
face of  the  mortar — that  part  exposed  to  view  in  the  join ta.  Up- 
on further  examination  into  the  walls,  1  found  the  frost  had  no^ 
affecti&d  it. 

'  Q.    State  whether  or  not  the  mortar  in  new  walls  will  improve 
by  age  and  become  adheMve. 

A.  I  think  it  will;  all  that  has  not  been  destroyed  bj  frost, 
which  extends  probably  an  inch  into  the  wall,  will  become  hard. 
I  think  the  interior  of  the  walls  will  get  hard. 

Q.  Slate  from  the  eondition  in  which  you  iband  these  walls, 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  they  ought  to  be  taken  down  and  re- 
built 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  tear  down  the  walla  and 
re-baild  them ;  probably  they  will  have  to  take  off  two  or  three 
feet^  from  the  top,  and  rebuild  that. 

Q,  State  whether  or  not  those  walla  are  snfBcient,  in  their 
present  condition,  to  admit  of  their  extension  upwards^  some  furty 
to  sixty  feet,  after  taking  off  the  cours  es  you  spoke  of. 

A,    I  think  they  would  be  sufficient. 

Q.  Oan  you  state,  then,  when  the  walls  are  completed^  whether 
they  would  be  entirely  sate  and  endurable  I 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  would  be.  I  will  give  yon  a  little 
idea  about  mortar  setting.    In  Chicago  we  frequently  build  walk 
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tip  in  niDetj  days ;  I  birilt  the  Tremont  Honse,  in  Chicago,  in 
that  way ;  the  mortar  in  the  conetraetion  of  it  had  not  time  to  dry 
and  eet ;  it  was  probably  jast  as  green  in  the  iDterior  of  the  wails, 
when  completed,  as  wliea  we  commenced  bnilding  it ;  the  walb 
were  some  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  and  there  was  no  bond  to 
the  mortar  all  the  time ;  it  became  set  afterwards*  It  is  a  prind- 
p)e,  that  the  longer  the  walls  stand  the  harder  the  mortar  be- 
comes ;  there  is  no  time  fixed  when  it  will  become  set  and  stop 
cementing.  I  don't  know  as  I  have  ever  read  any  work  npon  mor- 
tar, stating  the  time  when  it  will  stop  oemeuUng  and  growing 
harder. 

Q.    State  whether,  or  not,  that  is  a  first  class  job  of  brick  work  f 

A.  So  far  as  the  ezecotion  of  the  work  is  ooooerned,  it  is  first 
class. 

Q.    I  speak  of  the  material  nsed  in  its  constmction,  also. 

A.  The  material  used  may  be  different  from  the  material  I 
find  there  now.  I  find  the  walls  being  so  exposed  that  the  material 
has  been  injared,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Q.  State  whether,  or  not,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  ifirst  class 
job  of  that  building,  without  tearing  down  these  walls  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  think  it  wUl  make  a  good  bailding,  ?nthoat  tear- 
ing down  the  walls. 

Q.    Will  it  be  a  first  class  job,  when  completed  ? 

A.  I  should  think  they  could  make  a  first  class  job,  after  tak- 
ing off  a  few  feet  of  those  walls  and  building  it  up  mfltain.  It  will 
make  a  first  class  job.  In  two  or  three  months  the  mortar  in  those 
walls  will  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  now. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  first  quality  of  mortar  unless  yon 
use  first  quality  material,  including  both  lime  and  sand  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  you  can  make  a  first  class  qualitj  of 
anything  out  of  an  inferior  article. 

Q.  Could  you  make  first  quality  of  mortar  ont  of  the  sand  yon 
found  upon  the  State  House  ground  ? 

A.  Out  of  that  grey  sand  I  could  ;  sand  I  nnderstand  they  got 
out  of  the  Illinois  river. 

Q.  Oonld  you  make  first  class  mortar  out  of  the  yellow  sand 
you  found  upon  the  ground  there  t 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  is  not  a  first  quality  of  sand. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  that  yellow  sand  was  nsed  in  making 
the  mortar  you  examined  to  day,  in  that  building  ? 
Vol.  1—104 
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A.  I  only  know  what  the  saperiDtendent  said  abont  it  I  askei 
him  which  sand  the  w<ilU  were  laid  up  with ;  he  said  it  whm  laid 
up  ill  about  equal  proportions.  I  could*  not  tell  by  examiaing  the 
mortar,  as  the  color  of  the  sand  was  changed  bj  the  lioie. 

Q.  Would  the  mixture  of  the  two  kinds  of  sand  joa  speak  o^ 
with  the  proper  proportion  of  lime,  make  a  first  qualitj  of  mortar  ? 

A.  It  would  make  a  good  qualitj,  but  not  first  cLiss.  It  is  ant 
of  the  nature  <^  things  to  make  first  class  mortar  out  of  that  red 
sand.  We  haye  sand  upon  the  lake  that  makes  first  class  mortar. 
It  is  sand,  with  no  impure  substance  in  it. 

Q.  State  anything  further  you  know  with  reference  to  the  nia- 
'terial  used  in  that  building  ? 

A.  I  have  never  used  the  Lemont  lime.  All  I  know  of  it  is 
what  the  maker  of  it  has  told  me.  I  made  objections  to  hie  lime 
on  aco(»uut  of  the  cement  water  lime  in  it.  It  sets  very  qukk^ 
and  we  could  not  work  it  with  ease. 

By  Mr.  Robbkts  : 

Q.  State  if  you  examined  the  stone  work,  the  cut  stone  work 
upon  that  building  t 

A.    1  did. 

Q.    State  your  opinion  about  that. 

A.  1  found  some  defects  in  the  cutting  of  it,  in  some  of  the 
joints,  but  upon  the  whole  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  job.  I  will 
.say  this  that  I  was  surprised  that  so  good  a  job  could  come  from 
the  State  Prison. 

Q.    Is  it  a  first  class  job  of  stone  work  ! 

A.    It  approaches  very  near  first  class.    In  cutting  so  large  aa 
amount  of  stone  there  must  necessarily  be  some  stone  that  would 
be  marred.    It  has  been  handled  with  considerable  care,  and  it  is 
well  set. 
Cross  examination  by  Mr.  Webbj  on  behalf  of  the  Cbmmiuionen: 

Q.  YoxK  say  that  Lemont  lime  is  unprofitable.  Yon  mean  it 
is  unprofitable  to  the  contractor  I 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  did  not  state  that  yon  had  knowledge  as  to 
whether  it  was  good  lime  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  used  it.  The  maker  of  it  has  very  fire- 
quently  ofiered  to  send  some  of  it  to  me  to  let  me  test  it,  but  I 
never  used  any  of  it. 
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,  Q.  Taking  the  brick  work  and  etone  work  togetber,  what  wonld 
yoQ  eay  as  to  the  qnality  of  it  ae  a  whole  ? 

A.  It  18  jnst  as  I  have  stated.  The  only  defect  is  that  the  mor- 
tar being  soft  it  has  been  exposed  too  much  to  the  weather,  but  the 
work  is  well  executed. 

Q.  The  mortar  in  the  interior,  as  I  understand  yon,  will  har- 
den ! 

A.  It  is  better  there  than  npon  the  outside  of  the  walls.  I 
think  it  will  bec3me  hard  in  time.  It  will  probably  be  wet  inside 
there  for  two  years ;  the  mortar  the  most  exposed  will  of  course 
harden  first :  '' 

By  Mr.  Fullbb,  on  direct  examination : 

Q.  State  whether  such  a  mixture  of  sand  as  yon  spoke  of,  when 
hardened  with  age,  will  the  mortar  be  of  a  sditable  quality  for  the 
erection  of  such  a  building  as  that ! 

A.  Yes  sir;  I  think  it  will  make  the  walls  sufficiently  hard  to 
carry  the  building,  but  it  does  not  make  as  good  mortar  as  we  have 
at  Chicago,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Kobbrts  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  lime,  cement  and  sand  was 
nsed  in  the  mixture  of  this  mortar  ! 

A.  I  could  tell  nothing  about  it  from  the  examination  of  the 
mortar.  I  asked  the  superintendent  if  there  was  any  cement  mix- 
ed  in  the  mortar  or  whether  they  relied  upon  the  cement  in  the 
lime.  He  said  he  rallied  entirely  npon  the  cement  in  the  lime; 
that  he  did  not  mix  any  cement  with  the  mortar. 

Q.  State  whether  that  was  likely  to  make  ae  good  mortar  as 
called  for  in  these  specifications,  which  reads  as  follows : 

^^All  brick  walls  above  to  be  laid  with  mortar  composed  of  one 
part  of  cement,  one  part  of  lime  slacked  at  least  one  week  before 
traing,  and  five  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand  t" 

A.  They  have  got  it  very  indefinite  in  that  specification,  but 
they  must  have  construed  it  that  the  lime  must  be  slacked  and  sand 
pnt  into  it  before  nsing  some  time,  as  I  found  a  large  amount  of 
slacked  lime  laying  there  that  is  entirely  useless.  As  regards  the 
properties  of  cement  in  this  lime  I  know  nothing  about  it 

Q.  Would  it  make  good  mortar  the  way  the  superintendent 
stated  to  you  they  mixed  the  mortar  t 

A.  I  think  it  would  make  better  mortar  the  way  it  is  specified 
there  in  the  specification.    The  proper  way  to  use  cement  in  mor- 
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tar  made  of  qnick  lime  is  to  make  it  aa  70a  want  to  ose  it.  When 
70a  come  to  mix  np  read7  to  la7  brick,  the  proper  waj  would  be 
to  mix  the  cement  through  the  mortar  as  it  is  used.  It  should  all 
be  used  the  da7  it  is  mixed ;  cement  after  it  once  begins  to  set,  and 
is  then  broken  np,  is  useless. 

CORNELIUS  PRIOR 


Thubsdat  Eyjumfe,  May  85,  1871. 

Bowuh-Stabok,  examined. 

The  witnesses  to-da7  were  sworn. 

Bt  Mb.  Robbbts  : 

Q.     What  is  7onr  name ? 

A.    BowliB-Starch. 

Q.  You  ma7  state  i^  at  an7  time,  70U  have  made  anj  mes- 
surement  of  the  brick  in  the  new  State  House,  and  if  so  at  what 
time,  and  wliat  the  result  ol  that  measurement  was. 

A.  At  70ttr  requeoBt,  I  started  about  one  week  before  the  last 
adjournment  to  measure  the  brick  work.  I  ata7ed  afterward  and 
finished  the  measurement 

Q.  State  whether  70U  measured  in  accordance  with  the  aped- 
fications,  and  how  much  70U  made  it  out  to  be. 

A«    I  made  six  million  two  hundred  and  fift7  thousand. 

Q.    State  where  those  brick  were. 

A.  in  the  upper  walle^  in  the  cellar,  and  the  arches.  I  don^t 
refer  to  the  outside,  at  all— only  the  bricks  used  in  the  building. 

By  Mb.  £agah  : 

Q.    Does  the  amount  of  brick  include 

A.  The  brick  laid  in  the  walls  and  cellar  and  are  called  base- 
ment story —the  whole  building  as  far  as  finished. 

Bt  Mb.  Bohkbts  : 

Q;    State  whether  that  is  kiln  measurement  or  not 

A.  It  is  measurement  in  accordance  with  the  specifications. 
When  I  measured  these  walls  1  had  first  to  ascertain  the  result  by 
both  ways—first  b7  kiln  measuremeot  and  then  according  to  spe- 
cifications, without  allowing  the  deductions^  made  in  the  archee, 
and  run  in  I  believe  with  the  kiln  brick  about  five  millions — the 
actual  bricks  laid  in  the  walls. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  show  yonr  manner  of  measnring  to  any  other 
architects  or  builders — and  if  so,  to  whom ! 

A.  In  the  first  plape,  the  assistant,  Mr.  Clark  I  asked  him 
how  he  would  measure,  and  he  informed  me.  Mr.  Piquenard  I 
asked,  and  he  informed  me  about  some  measurement  there.  For 
instance,  the  air  ducts  and  air  flues,  according,  to  Mr.  Clark's 
statement  to  me,  he  had  measured  them  solid.  Mr.  Piquenard 
told  me  they  should  not  be  measured  solid*  The  smoke  flues  were 
measured  solid,  but  the  others  were  not 

Q.  State  whether  the  specifications  required  them  thus  to  be 
measured  solid. 

A.  The  specifications,  as  I  understand,  provides  for  them  not 
to  be  measured  solid. 

Q.  Have  you  shown  your  figures  to  any  other  architects  or 
builders! 

A.  I  have  shown  them  to  Mr.  Boyington,  Mr.  Wheelock, 
Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Loring. 

Crou  examined  hy  Mr.  JUcMfUan. — ^I  will  get  you  to  explain 
particularly  the  manner  of  brick  measurement  made  by  you  on 
this  building. 

A.  I  made  it  according  to  specifications.  The  specification 
calls  for  one  brick  and  a  half  in  length,  being  one  foot ;;  that  gives 
the  thickness  of  the  wa!l.  Then,  after  getting  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  wall,  it  is  to  be  multiplied  by  twenty-one,  because  one  cubic 
foot  requires  twenty-one  brick. 

Q.    Did  you  include  the  openings  in  the  flues  ! 

A.  I  have  excluded  all  openings,  except  the  spring  of  the 
arch ;  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  that  is  measured  solid. 

Q.  What  arches  do  you  speak  of— those  above  the  opening  in 
the  wall,,  or  those  which  are  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  the 
basement  floor. 

A.     All. 

Q.     Did  you  measure  the  contents  of  every  wall  In  that  building? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.  Was  your  measurement  taken  fi-om  the  measurement  of 
those  walls  as  they  appeared  there,  or  from  plans  and  specifica- 
tions ! 

A.    From  the  walls  as  they  apf>eared. 

Q  State  in  what  manner  you  measured  that  part  of  the  brick- 
work  which  interlaces  with  the  stone. 
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A.    That  is  onlj  in  the  outside  wall.  I  had  to  make  an  averajjce. 

Q.  Is  it  not  tiue  that,  the  stone  in  the  outside  wall  are  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses. 

A.     Certainly  ;  everj  other  course  is  different. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  that  jou  could  have  made  an  aocurate 
measurement  of  brick  work  where  it  joins  the  stone  work  ? 

A.  Near  euouf^h  for  every  practical  purpose.  Because,  if  joa 
allow  me  to  make  a  diagram,  a  section  of  that  outside  wall 
would  look  this  way :  [A  diag:ram  was  shown  by  witness.]  No# 
I  have  tried,  as  near  as  possible,  to  get  an  average  of  this. 

Q.  According  to  jour  explanation,  one  course  of  this  stone  ia 
receding.    Is  there  any  uniformity  t 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that;  there  may  b^  a  few  inehes  oi  vari- 
ation. 

Q.     Can  ypu  say  there  is  any  material  difference  ! 

A.    I  donH  believe  there  is  any  material  difference. 

Q.  Please  state  your  rule  for  ascertaining  the  cubical  contents 
of  a  section  of  sphere. 

A.    You  have  to  get  the  area  of  the  sphere  and  multiply  iL 

Q.    Give  your  rule. 

Mr.  SoBBBTs : 

I  don't  know  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  case.  We  are  all 
going  to  get  into  a  fog. 

Q.  I  just  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  for  information  to  ascer- 
tain his  qualificajtiops.as  a  measurer.  State,  if  you  please,  what  is 
your  rule  for  ascertaining  the  cubical  contents  of  an  arclu 

A.  According  to  the  specitieationSy  they  are  to  be  measured 
solid,  from  the  spring  of  the  arch. 

Q.    Does  that  mean  to  its  base  !    To  what  point  t 

A.  Up.  For  instance  here  (illustrating),  measured  from  the 
base  up  solid. 

Q.  These  ardbtes  having  all  been  formed  in  the  basement  floor, 
how  was  it  possible  for  you  to  measure  the  spring  of  the  arch  t 

A.  Well,  having  first  got  the  whole  solid,  from  the  flour  to  the 
foundation,  then  from  the  foundation — the  spring  of  the  arch — it 
is  easy  enough  to  measure  to  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  that  gives  me 
the  whole  of  it 

Q.     Did  you  apply  that  rule  in  all  your  measurement  ?  ^ 

A.    In  all  my  measurement  of  the  basement  archea. 
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Q.    Was  the  floor  of  the  basement  of  nniform  level! 

A.  The  fbandatioDs  are  of  nniform  level ;  there  might  be  a 
few  little  variations,  but  no  material  difference;  I  have  discovered 
none  in  the  basement  There  are  some  little  seams  in  the  floor  in 
some  places. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  what  do  yonr  figures  show  the  number  of  brick 
to  have  been  ! 

A.    Six  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

Q.  How  Dcany  of  those  brick  were  in  the  basement,  and  how 
many  in  the  four  walls  ? 

A.  I  have  it  in  my  papers,  but  they  are  not  here  now.  Tht 
proporti  >n  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  If  you  have  made  any  calculation  will  you  submit  it  as  part' 
of  your  testimony  t 

A.  I  wonld  if  I  had  it  here  ;  I  have  it  on  slips  of  paper.  I 
can  make  it  out  and  attach  it  here. 

Mr.  Roberts  : 

Yon  niay  do  so.  / 

By  Mr.  Robinsok,  Commissioner: 

Q.  I  believe  I  understand,  Mr.  Starck,  that  you  have  all  your 
calcalations — ^a'l  your  figures  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  believe  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee  how  long 
you  were  engaged  in  measuring  that  work} 

A.  I  was  first  engaged  about  seven  or  eight  days  before  the 
House  adjourned,  then  after  they  adjourned,  I  was,  perhaps,  three 
or  four  days  longer ;  though  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  was  there  the 
whole  day. 

Q.    About  how  long  were  you  up  there  t 

A.  In  the  beginning,  I  was  there  a  long  time,  because  I  want- 
ed to  hurry  the  thing,  and  get  the  measarement  finished  before 
the  House  adjourned ;  but  as  I  could'nt  aooomplisb  it  at  the  time, 
alkerwards  I  didn^t  stay  so  long. 

Q.     Who  assisted  you  t 

A.    A  young  man  engaged  in  my  <^ce — a  draughtsman. 

Q.    What's  hie  name ! 

A.    His  name  is  Weldon  ;  they  call  him  Tom. 

Q.    Who  made  yonr  calculations  t 

A.    Myself;  nobody  assisted  me. 
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Q.  Let  me  ask  jo%  havd  700  erer  Been  the  cdcnkitioos  ud 
figQi^es  of  Mr.  Clark  t 

A«    No,  sir ;  never  haye. 

Q.    Do  joa  know  what  the  thickneea  of  the  widU  is  ! 

A.    I  have  not  seen  his  figoree. 

Q^    How  hare  joti  laeasiu^  i 

A.  I  started  to  measare  from  the  west — southwest  room,  aod 
then  I  went  ronnd. 

Q.  Will  your  figorea  show  the  thiekness  of  all  the  oataide 
walls  around  ? 

A.    Oertainly,  exoept  the  stone. 

Q.  How  do  joa  know  how  thick  those  walls  are  ?  Tell  the 
oomoiittee  how  70a  ooald  estLniAte  the  brick  there. 

A.  We  had  that  here  a  few  minates  ago — the  same  thing. 
Some  psrts  of  the  stone  are  exposed,  and  I  measnred  the  thick- 
ness of  them  and  I  have  averaged  the  whole. 

Q.    You  didn't,  in  any  place,  go  through  the  wall  ? 

A.  I  did  not  knock  a  hole  through  the  wall.  The  main  walls 
I  could  judge  of,  easily  enough.  Those  composed  of  stone  aad 
brick  had  to  be  averaged* 

Q.    You  had  to  guess  at  the  figures,  did  you  not? 

A.  Had  to  do  the  best  I  could.  Measured  as  far  as  I  could 
without  knocking  a  hole  through  the  walL 

Q.  When  you  got  down  in  the  cellar,  the  specifications  re- 
quired you  to  measure  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  the  top,  ma- 
king it  all  solid.  How  could  you  tell  ?  How  cottid  you  tell  how 
far  it  was — how  deep  the  arches  went  ? 

A.  1  reckoned  from  the  flaor  above  to  the  fonndation ;  from 
the  basement  floor,  the  whole  hight  of  the  cellar. 

Q.  I  want  to  see  how  much  experience  you  have.  Now,  hers 
is  thd  spring  of  the  arch  (illustrating).  Now,  sir,  how  conlJ  yoa 
tell,  when  the  floor  was  all  over  there,  how  far  it  was  up  from  the 
spring  to  the  top^-Hio  hole  to  see  through  ! 

A.  (Witness  illustrating.)  Suppose  here  is  the  arch,  and 
there  the  spring  of  the  arch.  I  know  how  far  it  is  from  here  to 
here,  and  from  that  I  get  the  thiekness  of  the  floor.  (Some  far- 
ther illustrations  were  not  clear  to  the  reporter.) 

Q.  Mr.  Starck,  I  want  to  have  the  committee  learn  something 
about  your  ability  to  measure^  Have  you  bad  large  experience 
in  measuring  brick  walls  ? 
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A.    I  have  measured  some. 

Q*    W  hat  ia  y onr  profeMioo  f 

A.     Civil  engineeriDg. 

[Mk.  Robbrt8« — I  would  say,  that  in  the  original  exatninatioQ 
witness  gave  a  complete  history  of  his  life.] 

[Ma.  E0BIN8ON. — I  think  there  are  some  thinga  that  perhaps 
he  hasn't  given*  I  know  something  about  the  gentleman's  his- 
tory.! 

(To  the  witness.) 

Q.    How  long  have  yoa  been  in  thia  country  ? 

A.    Fifteen  years. 

Q.    Where  have  yoa  worked  f 

A.    Both  New  York  and  Pbiladel^ia. 

Q.    Uow  long  in  Philadelphia  ! 

A.    From  1803  till  two  yeara  ago. 

Q.  Just  give  the  names  of  the^  men  you  worked  for  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  was  one;  Mr.  John  McArthur.  They 
were  the  two  principal  architects  I  worked  for.  Then  I  had  an 
oflSce  of  my  own.  I  worked  for  the  United  States — for  General 
Oroseman.    That's  in  Philadelphia* 

Q.    What  is  Sloan's  profession ! 

A.    He  is  an  architect. 

Q.    Is  he  a  man  of  ability  in  his  profession  f 

A.    I  believe  him  to  be  so. 

Q.    A  man  of  integrity  and  truth  ? 

A.    I  believe  so* 

Q.    McArthur  an  architect  ? 

A.  Hn.'  is.  I  was  empbyed,  at  flrsti  with  him  aboat  four 
months,  and  then  a  short  time  afterwards  I  was  again  employed 
when  he  got  his  large  buildittg,  the  Free  Mason's  hall.  I  worked 
again  for  him  four  months. 

Q.    Was  he  an  architect  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    A  man  of  ability  and  integrity  ! 

A*   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  architects  did  yon  know.  Give  some  of  the 
principal  ones. 
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A.  Several.  Mr.  Somers  is  one.  Then  the  principal  areU- 
tect  of  the  Free  Mason^s  ball ;  Vve  forgotten  hie  name.  Then 
Fonrnice  and  Frazer. 

Q.     Did  yon  do  anything  more  than  drawing  f 

A.    Drawing  was  a  part  of  my  work. 

Q.    Did  yon  ever  get  np  the  plan  of  a  building? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.    For  Mr.  Sloan  f 

A.  For  Mr.  McArthnr,  I  did.  Besides,  I  got  a  written  state- 
ment from  some  of  those  ^ntlemen,  and  have  broni^ht  it  with  ne. 

Q.  I  know  abont  yoar  written  statements.  I  understand  about 
your  written  history.    When  did  yon  leave  Uiere ! 

A.    Abont  two  years  ago. 

Q.     Been  back  there  since  ? 

A.    Four  months  after  I  ct^me  here  I  went  back. 

Q.    How  long  did  yon  stay  ? 

A.     Aboat  two  weeks. 

Q.    Been  back  since  1 

A.    Never. 

[OOPT.] 

PHiLADBLPHrA,  JanuoTy  29,  1869. 

The  undersigned,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  0.  P.  Bolin  Starck,  tab 
pleasure  in  recommending  him  for  such  employment  as  he  may 
seek ;  having  been  in  our  employ  at  various  times,  we  can  testifjr 
to  his  being  a  competent  draughtsman,  and  steady,  industrioat 
and  intelligent  gentleman. 

Samuel  Sloan,  Architect,  152,  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadd- 
phia. 

W.  S.  AiTDBsws,  Architect  209,  South  Sixth  St 

Lewis  Cooper,  2030,  Walnut  St 

OsoAB  F.  MooBB,  329,  Walnut  St 

Hbnby  Cautwbioht,  1st  President  American  Meter  Oo. 

Joseph  Habbison. 

James  O.  Watsow,  1229,  N.  Broad  St 

Geo.  Summebs,  Architect,  206,  South  Sixth  St. 

G.  H.  Cbossman,  a.  Q.  M.,  0.  S.  A.,  2014,  Delanoy  Plaee. 

John  MoA.BTamt,  Jb.,  Architect,  809,  South  Sixth  St 

Thos.  a.  Bablow. 

I  concur  in  the  foregoing  recommendations. 

MOBTON  MoMlOHABL. 
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Tb   Wham  it  may  Qmcem : 

We  certify  that  we  have  employed  Mr.  0.  Starek  as  a  draaghts- 
man,  and  that  we  have  been  satisfied  with  his  W4»rk,  and  that  we 
recommend  him  to  any  one  who  may  require  the  services  of  a 
good  architectural  draughtsman  and  colorist 

CooHBANs  &  PiQcrsNABD,  ArchitectB, 

SpKmonBLD,  May  10,  1870. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Bakxr: 

We,  the  nndersigned,  woald  most  respectfoUy  request  that  yon 
woald  appoint  Mr.  G.  Bolin-Starck  as  draughtsman  to  mHke  copies 
of  distilleries  for  your  district.  Mr.  Starek  understands  this  class 
of  work  well,  having  been  engaged  in  this  business  in  Philadel- 
phia.   Mr.  S.  will  give  yon  entire  satisfaction. 

E.  £.  Mtbbs,  Arohitecij 
Chas.  Fishsb, 
Edwabd  Rummbl, 
l.  s.  johhsok. 

Mr.  Starek  has  been  well  recommended  to  me  as  an  excellent 
draughtsman  and  a  worthy,  reliable  gentleman. 

ifoHN  M.  Palmbb. 

I  concur  in  the  foregoing  recommendations  of  Mr.  Starek,  as 
a  good  draughtsman  and  pleasant  gentleman. 

Chas.  Bidolst. 


0ns  L.  Wbbblook,  sworn: 

Questions  by  Mr.  Roberts: 

Q.    State  your  name,  age  and  place  of  residence. 

A.  My  name  is  Otis  L.  Wheelock ;  my  residence  is  Chicago^ 
and  my  age  fifty  four. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession } 

A.    An  architect. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this  business  t 

A.    Twenty-five  years. 

Q.    Where! 

A.  Sixteen  years  in  Chicago ;  the  rest  (A  the  time  in  New 
Tork  State. 
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Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bolia-Starck — the  gendema 
who  has  jaat  teetified  t 

A.    I  haye  only  seen  him  to-day. 

Q.  Dave  yoQ  examined  so  as  to  know  anything  abont  the  maar 
ner  in  which  he  made  the  measurement  of  the  brick-work  in  tbe 
new  State  Hooset 

A.  I  know  by  what  he  showed  m^^by  diagranoa — how  he  «• 
rived  at  the  measurement. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  yoar  judgment  i%  as  to  the  oorrsctnea 
of  the  measurement. 

A.  T  should  say  his  measurement  was  very  liberal.  I  shoiij 
say  he  figured  it  a  little  too  much  in  some  instances. 

Q.     Have  you  examined  the  walh ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  result  of  your  examination  as  to  the  manner  ii 
which  he  measured  it,  whether  it  was  liberal,  and  whether  he  $t 
counted  for  all  the  brick  there  is  ? 

A.     I  think  be  counted  more  brick  than  there  is. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  have  ever  examined  the  spedficatiooi 
under  wliich  that  brick  was  to  be  laid  ? 

A.  Never  very  thoroughly  ;  the  other  gentlemen  read  it  ow 
two  or  three  times  in  my  hearing.  We  had  some  discussion  n 
the  specification,  as  to  the  oMKle  of  measuring.  It  seems  the 
ppecitications  were  made  when  there  were  not  to  be  any  arches 
but  only  iron  girders ;  it  was  afterwards  changed  to  pat  in  arches, 
and  the  mode  of  measurement  was  the  same  comparatively. 

Q.  State  if  in  your  opinion  the  number  of  bricks  he  allofi 
to  be  as  much  as  the  State  House  probably  oontidBS. 

A.     I  think  a  little  more. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state,  if  you  have  examined  tbe  ImiA-ws^ 
as  to  the  manner  in  whieh  it  is  laid. 

A.  I  went  with  the  other  gentlemen,  this  inoming,  quite  esrij, 
all  through  the  halls  and  all  on  top  of  tbe  walls,  and  examinei 
pretty  thoroughly,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  places,  and  found  sooe 
walls  very  good,  indeed — mortar  pretty  hard  •— other  places  foond 
pretty  bad.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  about  half  (^  thewalli 
above  the  foundation  should  be  taken  down. 

Q.    State  yonr  reason  for  so  thinking. 

A.    The  mortar  isn't  good. 
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Q.    Will  it  ever  make  a  firstclass  job t 

A.    I  think  it  never  will 

Q.  Did  joa  examine }  What  portion  of  the  walls  did  yon  ex- 
amine ! 

A.  W«  examined  nearly  all  there  was  abaye  the  basement 
story. 

Q.  1  will  ask  yon  if  tlie  defects  in  those  walls  wasn't  likely  to 
be  caused  by  being  exposed  to  the  weather? 

A.    I  shonld  think  not. 

Q.  What  experience  have  yon  had  in  regard  to^^mstnictickn  of 
walls? 

A.  If  there  is  a  hard  frost  before  the  mortar  is  dry  U  will  in- 
jure the  mortar. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  yon  have  examined  the  specifications  in 
regard  to  the  walls,  how  the  brick  were  to  be  laid  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  they  keep  within  the  specifications  ? 

A.    I  should  think  the  mortar  was  not. 

Q.    Have  yon  examined  the  sand  and  lime  there  ? 

A.  Didn't  see  any  lime ;  examined  some  sand-^-some  bank  sand 
and  some  river  sand — not  as  good  as  oar  lake  shore  sand. 

Q.    State  the  character  of  that  sand. 

A.    The  largest  pile  of  sand  contained  consideiftble  loam. 

Q.    State  whether  good  sand  or  not. 

A.    I  shonld  think  not 

Q.    Can  there  be  good  work  done  with  it? 

A.    I  should  think  not  first-class  work. 

Q.  Yon  may  state,  Mr.  Wbeelock,  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
firstclass  job — the  brick  work  on  the  State  House  ? 

A.    I  should  say  the  brick  are  well  laid. 

Q.    The  balance  of  the  work — the  material } 

A.    The  material  isn't  good. 

Q.     For  making  a  first-cUss  job  t 

A     I  should  think  not. 

Q.  You  may  state,  if  you  will,  what  proportion  of  that  work 
is  not  good. 

A.    About  one-half  above  foundation. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  foundation  ? 

A  Went  down  below,  but  'twas  pretty  dark— couldn't  tell 
much  about  it.  . 
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Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  wonld  be  safe  ud 
proper  to  erect  such  an  extensive  and  weighty  bailding,  as  the 
State  HoQtte  proposes  to  be,  on  those  walls  there  t 

A.     Well,  sir,  I  think  it  would  be  preferable  to  take  them  dows. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  plans  under  which  that  Stste 
House  has  been  erected,  and  proposes  to  be  finished  ! 

A.  I  looked  them  all  over  in  Mr.  Piquenard's  office^  and  I 
could  see  nothing  wrong  about  the  plans.  Of  course,  I  oouldn^ 
examine  critically. 

Q.  State  whether  those  were  the  original  plans  by  which  tke 
State  House  was  built  t 

A.    I  don\  know,  except  what  they  told  about  it 

Q.    Who  told  you  ? 

A.  Mr.  Bolin-Starck;  I  talked  with  Mr.  Piquenard — not 
about  that  being  the  plan. 

Q.    Have  the  plans  been  changed  ? 

A.     Don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  know  whether  they  worked  according  to  the  origiml 
plans  or  nott 

A.  Do  not;  I  suppose  not  from  what  they  told  me — thii 
measurer  told  me. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  plans  t 

A.    Yed,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  work  done  in  accordance  with  those  plans — tsd 
the  measurement? 

A.    As  far  as  I  could  judge. 

Q.  According  to  those  plans,  and  the  way  the  work  has  bees 
done,  can  you  approximate  what  the  building  will  cost ! 

A.     It  will  be  nothing  but  guess  work. 

Q.    Your  best  judgment  t 

A.  We  became  satisfied  among  us  that  we  would  not  dan  to 
state  less  than  six  millions.  Ot  course,  it  would  depend  laigely 
upon  how  elaborately  the  work  was  done. 

Q. ,  In  accordance  with  the  plans,  and  allowing  reasonably  fiv 
the  construction,  what,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the  probable 
cost? 

A.  I  wouldn^t  want  to  state  less  than  six  millions.  Of  ceuree^ 
I  should  have  you  understand  the  estimate  is  based  somewhit 
on  what  has  already  been  paid  out. 

Q.    I  will  ask  you,  if  you  wore  shown  tl^  manner  in  which  this 
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-work  was  measared,  whether  or  not  it  was  measured  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  measariQg  brick  work  f 

A.    No,  sir ;  it  is  more  liberal  than  the  nsaal  mode  of  measuring. 

Q.     State  the  usual  way. 

A.  Half  openings — take  out  half  openings.  In  very  large 
openings  take  out  all  of  them ;  in  very  large  arches,  instead  of 
taking  a  straight  hne  across  the  spring  of  the  arch,  we  would  run 
two  lines  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  the  center,  and  take  that 
for  the  line ;  instead  of  taking  a  line  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  — 
where  it  was  twenty  feet,  or  something  like  tliat. 

Q.    What  are  the  arches  there  ? 

A.    Twenty  feet. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  to  measure  those  walls,  where  they  butt  up 
against  the  stone  work,  with  any  kind  of  certainty  ! 

A.     I  think  it  is. 

Q.     State  the  manner  in  which  they  were  measured. 

A.  Mr.  Starck  told  me  he  was  informed  those  stone  were  a 
certain  number  of  inches  thick — some  more,  some  less;  he  took 
an  average  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  of  the  stone,  and  in 
that  way  took  a  very  dose  average  of  the  brick  work. 

Q.     Could  it  be  measured  in  that  way! 

A.  I  think  it  could ;  and  if  the  gentleman  has  measured  in 
that  way,  he  has  measured  correctly. 

Q.  From  your  conversation  with  him,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
his  competency  ? 

A.     I  should  think  him  very  competent. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Bobinsok,  Commissioner : 

Q.  You  eay  that  about  half  those  walls  should  be  taken  down  ? 
Does  that  indude  all  the  cross  walls,  back  up  against  the  stone  ! 
Does  it  include  half  of  any  other  work  ? 

A  Should  think  not;  I  donH  remember  examining  further; 
it  was  the  partitioning  walls — the  cross  walls — I  referred  to. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Wbeelock,  that  they  ought  to  be  taken 
out  half  way  to  the  basement !  Or  do  you  mean  that  half  of  the 
walls  should  be  taken  entirely  down  ? 

A.    Better  be  taken  down  to  the  floor. 

Q.    Do  you  think  the  inside  and  cross  walls  are  good  or  bad ! 

A.  Some  of  those  are  very  good ;  I  should  think  it  is  the 
corner  this  way — 1  went  'round  that  way  and  went  into  the  west 
end;  went  thrbugh  the  building;     Mr.  Piquenard's  ofSce    was 
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over  on  the  other  end,  opposite  in^here  we  went  in ;  the  walk  « 
the  left  hand  side  just  beyond  the  dome  yerj  gx>d  indeed;  joi 
may  see  a  very  marked  difference. 

Q.    Two  pretty  large  walls! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That's  a  pretty  ^ir  wall — which  one,  the  large  or  Oe 
small! 

A.  I  should  think  the  large  one;  the  mortar  looks  yeiy  wlnte, 
very  fair. 

Q.    The  other  not  so  good ! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     Is  the  brick  itself  good  brick  ! 

A.    They  are  not  as  good  bride  as  we  have  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Yon  have  a  pretty  good  opinion  of  Chicago,  have  yon! 
(laughing). 

A.  Take  a  Chicago  brick  and  strike  it,  and  it  will  ring  like 
iron. 

Q.    Are  they  good  brick  for  this  latitude ! 

A.    I  gdess  they  are — I  should  think  so. 

Q.    The  brick  appeared  to  be  well  laid ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Right  amount  of  mortar  pnt  in ! 

A.  A  little  more  mortar  than  I  should  like  to  see — should  lib 
to  see  a  closer  joint. 

Q.    The  fault  consists  in  lime  and  sand,  does  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  there  be  good  mortar  made  out  of  this  lime  and 
sand! 

A.    I  should  think  not. 

Q.    Have  you  used  the  Lemont  lime! 

A.    I  have  discarded  it  altogether. 

Q.    Don't  regard  it  as  good  lime! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  fault,  as  I  understand,  is  in  the  mortar,  and  not 
in  the  brick  or  the  woi  k  ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  the  stone  work  ! 

A.    The  foundation  6tone. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  the  general  appearance! 

A.     Pretty  fair  work — some  of  the  joints  want  trimming. 
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Q.  What  k  it  worth  to  put  brick  in  the  wall— parties  :diidiog 
the  brick  and  all  the  material  t 

A.  I  am  hardly  competent  to  answer,  because  I  don't  know 
how  mnch  your  dear  sand  would  6oit;  I  heard  aotaebody  ebe 
say  he  made  an  eetimate--he  says  Iborteen  dollan  a  thontand*- 
.that'dallleonldsay. 

Q.  Eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  would  be  very  low,  would  it 
not? 

A.    I  ehouM  think  so. 

Q.    What  was  it  worA  to  set  thoM  stone  f 

Mr.  BoBBSTS : 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Robinson,  you  are  lawyer  enough  to  know. 

Mb.  Robihson  : 

I  suppose  you  are  no  proieeulor.  AJl  I  wait  to  de  is  to  get  at 
the  ftets.  We  have  no  objectidotf-  to  the  troth  eomitig  out  ffb 
the  witness.] 

Q.    What  was  it  worth  to  set  the  Stone  t 

A.    Don't  know. 

Q.    You  are  an  architect,  not  a  builder  t 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Well,  is  an  architect  necessarily  agood  Judge  of  woft  t 

A.    He  ought  to  be ;  I  have  been  a  bt^er. 

Q.  You  have  experience.  Do'  yosi  hmom  «i  Mikataiil^  Mr. 
Bauer  t 

A.    Yesisir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr,  Oaiter  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  a  builder  there  by  the  Mm  ef  IkMftmaat 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  their  character? 

A.    Bauer  and  Oaitev  are  very  good. 

Q.    Deekman's  character  as  a  builder  t' 

A    Good  as  a  stone  contractor. 

Q.  Would  you  have  ftrftb  in  their  judgaMot,  m  midi  faith  in 
their  estimate,  of  the  cost  of  a  building,  as  you  would  bays  to 
their  being  good  architects  (and  D«Amafl)  {  wmM  yea  btgte  failh 
in  their  estimate  and  judgment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Deekman  has  made  several  estim«(es^att4  finislb- 
ed  some  coatnMto  in  my  office* 

VoL  1-105 
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Q.  You  eaj  from  the  dUgrains  tbU  maa  here  teBtifjriDg  showed 
you,  yoQ  judge  he  gave  a  verj  liberal  measurement.  Ton  know 
nothing  about  the  measurement? 

A.    Well,  I  lay  he  showed  me  how  be  arrifed  at  it. 

Q,  If  it  should  turn  oat  that  h%  had  rery  littta  capacaij,  and 
none  for  measuring,  you  would  not  have  very  nmch  faith  in  hia 
reiluUs* 

A.    Well,  sir— 

Q.  You  based  all  your  statement  about  the  meaaoronent  oo 
what  he  told  you  about  hia  pli^  of  measurement.  If  he  didnt 
tell  you  the  truth  you  would  know  nothing  ? 

A.    HOf  sir. 

Q.    Are  you  a  partner  of  Mr.  Boynton ! 

A.  Ke,  sir.  We  were  together  finirteen  years,  after  dial  we 
dissolved  oar  partaership.  We  w«ire  together  sevea  or  eight  years 
building  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  competition,  in  aay  way,  for  a  job,  with 
Piquenard  and  Oochrane  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    I  only  asked ;  you  architects  have  so  much  rivalry. 

A.  Fecsonally,  I  am  a  v^ry  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Oocfaraue ; 
Mr.  Piquenard  I  never  saipr  uDtU  todaj. 

QuesliMa  by  Mr.  Bonis : 

Q.  1  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  know,  of  your  owa 
knowledge,  what  it  is  worth  to  lay  the  brick  in  the  w^l  with  the 
kind  of  material  that  have  been  uaed  htfe  ? 

A.    I  do  not ;  a  little  less  than  fourteen  dollars. 

^   Sowanohlaast 

A.  I  suppose  a  man  could  lay  thorn  for  eleven  dollars  and 
forty  cents. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  what  it  would  be  w<Mth  to  lay  firat-daas 
work,  sand,  lime  and  brick } 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Thia  Imnrnt  Um/Byio  joa  know  aoything  about  how  that 
ratist 

A.    NetuaadiitaUinCbkico. 

Q.    For  what  reason  i 

A.    BtdUaie, 

Q.    Did  you  observe  anything  about  the  bottom  axohes ! 
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A.  I  think  when  you  take  out  yonr  supports  they  will  M 
down. 

Q.    What  will  be  the  result  f 

A.    They  will  foil  on  the  floor  below. 

Q.    What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  building } 

A.    No  effect  on  the  building. 

Q.    What  are  those  arches  intended  to  support? 

A.  Nothing.  I  suppose  they  are  only  to  divide  the  space ;  to 
make  an  airduct  support. 

Q.    If  they  fall  down,  oinst  they  be  rebuilt  again  7 

A.  Yes,  sir.  The  arch  is  so  flat,  that  it  is  not  more  than  four 
inches  here  [illustrating]. 

Q.    How  for  across  is  it ! 

A.    Six  or  seven  feet. 

Questions  by  Hr.  Bobinson,  Commissioner : 

Q.  You  say  tiie  spring  of  the  arch  isn^t  more  than  five  inches ; 
this  flat  arch,  there  isn't  a  particle  of  weight  on  it ;  it  will  stand 
of  itself;  there  is  just  one  row  of  bricks  on  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Questions  by  Mr.  Bevebidgib,  Commissioner : 

Q.  Could  it  get  down  without  crushing  in  the  brick  and  mor- 
tar! 

A.  The  mortar  will  have  to  yield,  but  I  saw  no  reason  why  the 
arch  shouldn't  have  more  spring. 

By  Mr.  Robinson  : 

Q.  Just  now  you  spoke,  in  answer  to  Mr,  BobertSi  about  this 
work.  DonH  you  suppose  a  man  could  do  the  work  with  this  sand.; 
a  man  might  lose  money  on  it  f 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  our  contractors  do  ^erj  firequently. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  a  good  job  can't  be  dene  with  the  saod 
on  the  ground? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  that's  what  I  meant  to  say. 

Q.    If  you  have  heard  why  the  lime  isn't  good,  tell  w)iy  ? 

A.  I  don^t  know,  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  have  ^had  any 
acquaintance  with  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  what  it  is  better  now  than  it  used  to 
be ;  but  what  they  are  getting  it  oat  of  an  entirelj  different  atrpta ! 
I  understand  that  to  be  the  fact. 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  don't  know  whether  it  is  good  now  or  not? 

A.    No,  sir.  Pg.^.^^^ ^y Google 
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W.  W,  BoTVQTOV,  Bwom : 

Qaettions  b j  Mr.  Robsbts  : 

Q.  I  will  gat  70a  to  state  (if  jqu  know  Mr.  Bolin-Starck,  who 
measured  this  State  House  work  t 

A.    I  have  known  bim  between  one  and  two  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  has 
explained  to  yon  the  manner  in  which  he  measored  this  work  t 

A.  He  has  explained  it  very  fnl^y  from  the  plana,  and  firom 
the  building,  and  from  other  demonstrations  he  made   00  paper. 

Q.  State  your  judgment  as  to  whether  it  was  a  coirect  way  of 
arriving  at  the  measurement. 

A.  Well,  I  asked  him  some  particulars — why  he  made  eooie 
allowances  for  certain  arches,  and  he  said  he  said  he  bad  done  it 
by  taking  the  construction  of  the  specifications  as  nearly  as  he 
could.  I  did^nt  exactly  agree  with  him  in  reference  to  cooatnun; 
the  epeclfi^ations ;  however,  he  said  he  had  measured  so  and  so, 
taking  in  the  arches  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  whidi  in  eome  of 
them  would  make  a  very  large  measure meut,  amonntiBg  to  800,- 
000  brick. 

Q.  From  your  judgment,  is  he  a  competent  man  to  nmke  svch 
a  measurement  as  that  t 

A.  fie  seems  to  be  a  man  who  understands  himself  very  tbsi^ 
ongbly,  both  in  measurement  and  other  architectural  matters. 

Q.  Does  he  seem  to  understand  the  general  principles  by 
which  such  work  is  done  ? 

A.    I  should  think  he  did,  sir,  thoroughly. 

Q.  I  will  aek  you  if  you  have  ever  made  an  examination  of 
the  plans  of  this  State  House,  and,  if  so,  when,  and  to  wliat  ex- 
tent? 

A.    I  examined  them  to-day,  alightly,  about  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  those  were  the  original  plans  by  whicb 
the  State  House — ^tiie  bricks  were  l^d,  so  iar  as  they  have  been 
laid  ?. 

A.  I  said  I  examined  to-day,  and  I  think  I  examined  the  same 
plans,  ihany  of  them,  two  years  ago,  at  Cochrane  &  Fiqoeoard^ 
oflBce. 

Q.    Are  those  the  same ! 

A.  I  should  think  they  were.  They  have  been  making  sere- 
ral  changes  in  detail,  one  way  or  another,  but  the  plans  they  repre- 
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ee»t  today  ar^  the  same  plans  tbey  bad  two  yeace  a0t\  and  the 
plans,  I  nnderstand,  adopted  by  the  State. 

Q.  Slate,  if  you  will,  whether  the  boiIdii«,-8a  f^r  m  U  has 
been  erected,  has  been  done  in  aocordaoct  with  those  plans  and 
spedlications. 

A.    I  should  think  they  hada't~io  £tpt,  I  know  they  faavan't. 

Q.    State  wherein  there  haa  been  any  deTiatioD* 

A.  The  plans  don't  show  any  fonA  of  aonstnaotioA  in  the  shape 
of  arches,  piers,  &o.  in  the  basement,  but  they  have  a  plan  whMi 
has  been  drawn  since,  in  which  piers  are  laid  cot  in  part,  knt  only 
a  part  of  those  show  on  the  plan.  We  asked  thens  aa  lo  those 
constroctedio  the  boildiDg.  They  sa^  tbey  hsdift  head  drawn. 
Mr.  Fiqnenard  had  sketched  them  at  the  boihluig  ai  the  time, 
without  making  any  definite  plans  for  them. 

Q.  Have  jou  nAade  any  estimate  as  to  what  that  bvilding  will 
cost  when  completed  under  the  plans  and .  apaeificattons  upon 
which  the  work  so  far  has  proceeded  t 

A  I  [should  judge,  that  the  way  they  have  modified  the 
plans  since  they  started,  it  would  be  aezt  to  iropoasible  to  get  at 
the  real  cost.  If  the  plans  are  allowed  to  be  changed  at  er ery 
shift  and  corner,  it  becomes  impoeaUble  to  tell 

Q.  Taking  into  ooHjaideration  the  ameont  of  nmey  already  ex- 
pended, and  the  amount  of  money  that  woaM  be  spent,  what  would 
be  the  probable  cost,  in  your  judgment! 

A.    I  understand  they  have  spent  now  aboat  $900,000. 

Q.    Up  to  the  1st  of  Deeember,  $8(»^000« 

A.  Well,  I  don't  kmow,  sir*  I  looked  at  some  drawings  td- 
day,  said  to  be  made  for  the  next  story,  the  stone  work,  &e.,  and 
I  looked  at  the  design  for  the  same  thing,  as  adopted  by  the  State — 
designs  shown  to  me  for  the  saa>e  plaii8*-«-pioked  them  out  and 
pasted  them  together,  and  there  is^  I  should  jadge,  so  far  as  the 
design  for  the  next  story,  from  60  to  ?i  per  eeitt.  more  than  those 
shown  on  the  plans  as  adopted.  Taking  that  through  in  that  w«y, 
if  thttt  method  is  to  be  carried  on,  you  say  swallow  np  from 
five  to  six  miliioQ  dollars,  tafciag  aa  a  basia  that  story  on  which 
they  now  seem  to  be  at  work;  those  tbiofs  are  apt  to  grow  and  in- 
crease. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  eoMO  of  the  arches :  What  is 
your  opinion  about  them,  as  to  wbotbor  ibe  arehee  over  the  air 
da<tfi  wiU  stand  or  not  t 
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A.    Tbey  are  very  flat,  sir— hardly  think  they  woold  hold  tfwir 
weight 
Q.    How  long,  and  how  wide  are  tlioee  arches  ? 

A.    Between  six  and  seven  feet. 

Q.    How  long  are  they  ? 

A.  Tbey  run  the  whole  length  of  the  huilding  north  and 
south ;  from  the  north  to  the  center — ^from  the  eonth  to  the  cent©-. 
They  are  very  long.  Of  coarse  there  is  no  particolar  amonnt  of 
wdght  on  them. 

Mr.  Busv,  Gommi^eionef — 

No  weight  on  them  at  all. 

A.    I  ahonlA  think  the  arches  spring  abont  fonr  inches. 

Mr.  Bosmaov,  Oommissioner—    • 

Five  inches. 
.    A,    I  didn't  measnre. 

By  Mb.  Bobbstb  : 

C.  Is  that  sufficiently  strong  for  an  arch  to  be  self-support- 
ing* 

A.  I  shottldnH  have  been  willing  to  snpport  that  arch  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Bevsbidgb,  Oommissioner — 

Been  very  easy  matter  to  tell  by  taking  out  the  supports. 

A*  A  matter  of  surprise  that  they  hadnH  been  taken  cut  be- 
fore. 

By  Mr.  JEIobb&ts  : 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  if  yOu  have  made  any  examination  of 
the  work  to  day,  as  you  made  an  examination  some  time  ago,  and 
gave  the  result  to  this  committee. 

A.     X  did,  sir. 

Q.    You  may  state  what  the  condition  of  the  work  was. 

A.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exposition  of  the  work  sinos 
I  was  here,  beeause  there  aie  a  good  many  holes  in  the  walls,  whidi 
expose  mora  than  when  I  was  here  befbre.  I  find  a  por- 
-  tion  of  those  boles  eat  through  expose  a  very  fine  quality  of  work, 
and  a  portion  of  them  exposed,  what  I  supposed  it  would  prove,  i 
yery  interior  quality  of  work  as  compared  with  the  other ;  that  is, 
to  day,  you  take  on  one  side— the  north  side  of  the  corridor— -as 
oompaced  with  the  other,  tfaare  is  no  comparison  ;  one  is  very  in- 
ferior, the  other  very  good  indeed. 

Q.     State  whether  it  is  improved  any  since  you  examined  it  in 
the  winter. 
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A.    I  don't  think  it  has. 

Q.    State  whether  it  is  Ukel j  to  grow  better — to  make  a  good 

job. 

A.    Don't  think  it  will  ever  set. 

Mr.  BuHKy  Commissioner — 

Are  you  still  of  opinion  that  the  walls  would  fall  down  I 

A.    I  never  said  they  wonld. 

Mr.  BuNJf : 

Q.    Yon  said  they  would  crush  out. 

A.     I  think  so  now. 

By  Mr.  Roberts  : 

Q.     What  is  the  mle  with  regard  to  good  mortar  ? 

A.    It  will  harden  and  make  a  solid  mass. 

Mr.  Bevesidgb,  Commissioner — 

Q.  If  that  was  a  brick  [illustrating  with  one  of  three  specimens 
on  the  table]  from  the  very  softest  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  mor- 
tar there  became  that  hard,  would  the  other  part  of  the  wall  become 
ashard? 

A.  (Taking  a  specimen  and  examining.)  There  is  something 
to  be  noticed  there  to  a  very  large  extent.  There  are  pockets 
there  now,  which  are  nothing  bat  clean  sand,  showing  that  the 
mortar  was  not  properly  mixed.  That  mortar,  (pointing  to  spec- 
imen,) was  good,  it  came  out  of  the  i^ement  mortar,  bat  there  was 
a  lack  of  mixing  in  those  sand  pockets  very  considerably. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  mortar  had  been  good,  Mr.  Boynton,  at  the 
time  yoa  saw  it  in  the  winter,  ought  the  wall  to  improve  from  that 
time  to  this  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  become  as  hard  as  that  mortar,  (pointing  to  speci- 
men) within  the  time,  to  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  oatside, 
and  since  I  came  to-day,  some  I  have  peen  as  hard  as  that 

Q.  I  understood  you,  when  you  were  here  before,  that  you 
were  superintending  the  erection  of  a  large  bailding  in  Chicago, 
the  walls  of  which  had  been  exposed.  I  will  ask  what  baildiig 
that  was? 

A.'    That  was  the  Pacific  Hotel 

Q.    State  what  effect  the  winter  l^ad  ou  thoAe  walls — wfiethisr 
they  presented  the  same  appearance  that  these  walls  do  now  ? 
A.    I  have  no  information  whether  they  have  dried. 
Q.    That  is  a  large  bailding,  is  it?    How  thick  are  the  walls  i 
A.    Two  feet  four  inches. 
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Q,    How  long  have  you  koown  Mr.  Starck  ? 

A.    Two  years. 

Q.    What  was  he  doing  ? 

A.    He  was  in  Springfield. 

Q.    EEas  he  any  work  about  Chicago  ? 

A.    Don^t  think  he  has. 

Q.    Yon  regard  him  as  a  good  architect } 

A.    As  fiir  as  I  saw. 

Q.  How  much  opportunity  have  you  had  to  judge  of  Ids  ca- 
pacity as  an  architect ! 

A.    From  inquiries  that  1  have  made. 

Q.    Who  did  you  inquire  of? 

A.    Mr.  Piqnenard  says  he  is  a  good  architect 

Q.    Does  he  tell  you  so  t 

A.  Yes,  sir.  He  has  worked  for  Mr.  Piquenard.  Of  eoane 
he  hasn^t  worked  for  me,  and  I  havn't  examined  any  boildiag  he 
has  constructed. 

Q.     Do  you  know  Mr.  Sloan's  character  as  a  builder? 

A.    First  class. 

Q.    A  man  of  ability  in  his  profession  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  statement  is  that  dome  of  this  work  over  here  is  very 
good,  and  some  very  unfair.  How  is  the  work,  Mr.  Boynton,  in 
the  cellar  or  basement  part  ? 

A.    The  sub-cellar,  I  should  think,  is  good  work. 

Q.  A  portion  of  the  walls  are  good ;  did  you  examine  the 
walla  in  the  west  side — the  main  corridor  where  there  ia  a  large 
hole  cut  throu^  the  wall  ? 

A.  That  on  the  west  side,  some  of  it,  is  better,  but  it  isnH 
good  work. 

Q.    Drf  you  say  good  or  bad  work  ? 

A.    Better  than  some. 

Q.  Good  or  bad,  fair  or  how  is  it  ?  I  donH  ask  how  it  is  as 
compared  with  the  other. 

A.  I  have  seen  fiftirer  work  and  have  seen  worse — a  great  deal 
better  there. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  architect — worked  at  the  busi- 
ness? ' 

A.    I  have  been  an  architect  some  thirty -five  years. 
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Q.    How  loQf(  have  yon  lived  in  Ohioago  ? 

A.    Eighteen  years. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  a  plan  for  this  hoose— I  don't  remember^ 
for  this  State  House? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  made  a  plan  for  the  Iowa  State  Housei  for  which 
Piqnenard  <fe  Cochrane  made  a  plan  also.  Whose  plan  was 
adopted  ? 

A.    Mine  received  the  premium. 

Q.    Whose  plan  was  adopted  ? 

A.    The  last  time  I  saw,  the  Governor  hadn't  adopted  aoy  plan. 

Q.    Yours  received  the  premingi  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  and  they  had  been  competiogt 

A.    There — ^yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  to  do  a  job  of  brick  work  such  as  the 
best  of  that  there  ? 

A.    Do  you  mean  simply  the  work,  or  tha  material  too  t 

Q.    Yes,  that's  what  I  mean. 

A.  Well,  I  should  judge  that  such  work  as  that  could  have 
been  laid  last  year,  includiog  the  brick  work  and  mortar,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  specifications,  and  accordiug  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
walls,  for  from  twelve  to  thirteen  dollars.  I  think  I  conld  have 
contracted  for  that. 

By  Mr.  MoMillah  : 

Q.    You  mean  by  the  thousand  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bobbbts  : 

Q.    That  means  measored  in  the  wall  t 

A.    Yes,  in  the  wall. 

By  Mr.  Kobinson  : 

That's  all. 

By  Mr.  Bobbbts  : 

Q.    You  say  the  work  is  defisctive  as  to  specifications? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  considering  the  specifications, 

Q.    Were  you  the  architect  on  the  penitentiary  ? 

A    "JTes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  establish  and  make  out  the  specifications,  and 
measurements  on  that  work  which  the  State  paid  for  ? 

A.    I  did. 
Vol.  1—106 
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M.  W.  Oaktsb,  sworoy  and  ezamiaed  by  Mr.  Bobsbts,  as  fol- 

lows : 
'  Q.    What  is  yotir  name. 

A.    M.  W.  Carter. 

Q.    Where  do  yon  reside  ? 

A.    In  Chicago. 

Q.    What  is  your  bosiness? 

A.    I  am  a  builder  and  contractor. 

Q.    How  lonj:  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business? 

A.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  busiaess  for  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  Chicago  ? 

A.    About  fifteen  years. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  have  examined  the  work  upon 
the  new  State  House. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  this  day. 

Q.  State  what  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been.  If  yon 
have  examined  the  briek  work,  please  state  what  the  result  of  your 
examination  has  been. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  examined  the  brick  work  more  particularly  than 
anything  else.  There  is  some  very  excellent  brick  work  there, 
and  some  very  poor. 

Q.    What  is  the  difference  ? 

A.  The  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad  is  owing  to 
the  mortar — the  defect  is  in  the  mortar. 

Q.    What  is  the  reason  of  the  defect  in  the  mortar? 

A.  That  might  be  difficult  to  tell,  taking  it  as  it  is  now.  It  is 
plain  to  be  seen  it  is  not  right.  Why  it  is  not  right  is  that  the 
proper  ingredients  were  not  put  together  to  make  good  mortar. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  any  of  the  lime  and  sand  being  used. 

A.  I  saw  some  piles  of  sand  there ;  I  saw  some  river  sand  ; 
looked  to  be  river  sand;  the  sand  seemed  to  be  pretty  good 
quality ;  not  entirely  free  from  dirt ;  I  saw  a  pile  of  yellow  sand 
lying  there  that  had  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  loam  in  it 

Q.  Could  good  mortar  be  made  from  that  kind  of  sand,  in  your 
judgment  ? 

A.  It  could  not  be  made  as  good,  certainly,  out  of  yellow  loam 
sand. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  whether  the  mortar  in  those  walls  was  made 
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of  that  yellow  loam  Band!    Do  yon  know  whether  that  kind  of 
saDd  was  need  there  in  making  mortar  t 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not  tell  after  it  is  made.  There  are  evi- 
dences there  of  improperly  slackened  lime  in  the  mortar.  There 
are  pieces  of  white  lime,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  some  portions 
of  the  wall  which  should  not  be  there,  and  which  does  not  occur 
in  good  mortar.  In  good  mortar  the  lime  and  sand  is  so  amalga- 
mated that  it  is  one  body— one  thing  after  being  mixed.  There 
are  no  different  colors  in  it,  or  spots,  or  anything  of  the  kind  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  kind  ^f  lime  that  was 
used  there  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  the  contractors  or  architects  say  any- 
thing about  what  kind  of  lime  was  used  ? 

Br  Mb.  Eobinson  : 

It  is  Lemont  lime. 

Br  Mb.  Bobebts  : 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Lemont  lime  ? 

A.  Very  little.  We  don^t  see  any  of  it  in  Chicago.  Our  firm 
never  use  it.    I  donH  know  anything  about  the  lime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  reputation  of  the  Lemont 
lime?  State  what  proportion  of  those  walls^in  your  judgment, 
are  good  and  what  proportion  are  bad. 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  didn't  examine  it  far  enough  to 
tell.  Perhaps  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  tell  where  the  dividing 
line  was.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  regards  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, but  I  think  it  is  upon  the  east  side  of  the  building  that  the 
-walls  are  good.  The  walls  upon  that  side  as  a  general  thing  ap- 
pear to  bo  good.  Some  of  them  are  well  hardened  up  for  the 
time  they  have  been  laid. 

Q.  What  was  the  defect  in  the  walls  that  are  defective,  and 
-will  they  ever  make  Valls  ? 

A.  As  I  said  before,  the  defect  is  in  the  mortar.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  never  will  be  a  good  wall. 

Q.     Should  any  of  the  walls  be  taken  dowp  ? 

A.  I  should  pronounce  them  wholly  unfit  for  a  building  of  that 
Idnd. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  the  walls  ai*e  unfit  for  a  building 
of  that  kind  > 

A«     I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
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Q.    AboQt  how  mnch  did  jon  examine  that  was  anfit  f 

A.  Several  of  them  upon  the  weet  side  of  that  is  of  the  parti- 
tion walls,  a  portion  of  the  right  corridor  wall  as  yon  go  in  from 
the  north. 

Q.    Did  jon  notice  the  cross  walls  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  all  of  them  are  in  the  same  condition. 

Q.    What  should  be  done  with  those  walls? 

A.  I  would  take  them  down  and  rebuild  them  with  proper 
mortar. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  oatside  walls  just  within  the  stone 
walls,  backing  up  against  the  stone  walls? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  examining  any  in  the  west  part.  There 
was  some  pretty  good  ones  in  the  east  part,  backing  np  against 
the  stone. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Bolin-Starck  ? 

A.    I  never  saw  him  until  to-day. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  he  mea- 
sured that  work. 

A.    He  explained  to  us^he  manner  in  which  he  measured  it 

Q.  State,  if  you  will,  in  your  judgment,  whether  that  was  the 
proper  manner  in  which  to  measure  it 

A.     Ton  are  assuming  that  I  know  nothing  about  the  contract. 

Q.    Did  you  see  the  specifications  ? 

A.  I  saw  two  different  specifications.  I  understand  the  work 
was  not  dona  according  to  either  of  the  specifications  I  saw,  and  I 
know  it  was  not  built  from  either.  I  understood  from  Mr.  Pique- 
nard.   ,  He  told  me  they  ^ad  more  general  specifications. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  specifications  Bolin-Starck  ahowed 
you? 

A.  I  think  be  showed  me,  or  I  think  those  I  saw  came  from 
him.  V 

Q.  Will  you  state  wbetlier  these  walls  were  measured  by  him 
in  accordance  with  those  specificatioiis,  or.  as  liberal  as  those  sped- 
fications. 

A.  The  way  he  explained  it  to  me,  I  think  he  followed  the 
letter  of  the  specification.  He  measured  the  wall  according  to  the 
letter  of  tlie  kpeeifications.  But  there  is  one  large  arch  about 
twenty  feet  span,  and  some  hundred  feet  or  more  long,  he  mea- 
sured from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  consequently  his  quantity 
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in  that  one  item  alone  was  some  foar  hundred  thousand  brick 
larger  than  any  engiiraer  would  measure  it     [The  witness  here 
explained  upon  a  plat  the  nature  of  the  arch  referred  to,  and  pro- 
ceeded.]   He  measured  every  one  above  tlie  spring  of  the  arch 
eolid,  whereas  all  this  should  have  been  dedacted. 
Q.     What  does  that  arch  sustain  ? 

A.     I  do  not  know.     I  looked  at  it.     1  don't  know  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  it. 

Q.     Do  you  know  whetl>er  that  was  the  arch  intended  to  be  iron, 
and  girderp,  by  the  specifications  i 

A.     I  understood  all  these  arches  were  pat  in  in  place  of  the 
iron  girders. 

Q.     Is  the  floor  laid  apon  this  arch  ? 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     It  is  the  arch  upon  which  the  tioor  is  laid  that  he  meaenred, 
solid. 

A.    Yes,  sir.    Any  engineer,  in  the  absence  of  any  direction, 
would  not  measure  that  solid. 

Q.     Uow  much  difference  do  you  say  it  would  make  ? 
A.    I  made  a  moderate  calculation  of  it.     If  I  didn't  err,  it 
would  bft  about  400,000  brick. 

Q.     State  if  you  know  from  what  conversation  you  havo  had 

with  him,  what  his  capabilities  are  as  an  engineer  for  making  that 

measurement. 

A.    He  talked  very  intelligently  about  it,  as  a  man  understand- 

-     ing  the  business  perfectly.     From  what  I  heard  him  say,  I  have 

no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  measured  it  correctly. 

Q.  Is  be,  in  your  judgment,  competent  to  measure  that  kind 
of  work? 

A.    From  my  slight  acquaintance  with  him,  I  should  say  he 
was.    My  acquaintance  with  him  is  very  limited. 
Q.    Does  be  seem  to  understand  engineering  and  architecture  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir.     He  seems  to  understand  mathematical  calcula- 

ti0D8. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  brick  walls,  abutting  up  against  the  stone  walls,  were  meas- 
ured? 

A.  Ue  said  he  got  the  best  average  of  it  he  could.  He  could 
not  teir  just  what  it  was,  now. 

Q.    State  "Whether  that  would  be  the  proper  way  to  measure  it? 
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A.  To  have  done  it  correctly,  the  meaeorement  shonkl  han 
been  made  at  each  succeesive  course  of  stone,  then  yoa  cooM  me 
juet  how  thick  the  stone  was.  Of  coarse,  after  it  is  mil  laid  ip 
you  can't  tell  exactly  how  thick  the  stone  a»-e,  but  yon  can  appra- 
imate  it. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  specifications  npon  which  the  Stsie 
House  is  to  be  built  and  completed  ? 

A.  Only  in  a  very  rapid  manner.  Not  carefnlly,  with  a  viw 
of  giving  an  opinion  upon  that  point, 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  calculation.  Can  yoa  approximate 
anything  near  as  to  what  the  building  will  cost  when  completed 
under  the  plan  and  specifications  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  b« 
built! 

A.  I  can  not.  It  would  require  the  labor  of  a  good  man? 
days  to  do  that  with  any  satisfaction,  and  the  longer  time  spest 
upon  it,  the  nearer  you  would  get  it  correctly. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  anything  about  whether  the  work,  so  fir 
as  it  has  been  done,  is  done  according  to  the  original  plans  aoc 
specifications  ? 

A.  I  know  the  brick  work  is  not  done  according  to  the  epedi 
cations  I  have  read. 

Q.    Wherein  does  it  differ  ? 

A.    In  the  mortar,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  the  difference  is  between  the  specificatioDs  aad 
the  mortar  there  in  the  walls  ?  , 

A.  It  is  simply  this:  that  if  the  mortar  put  in  the  walls  had 
been  according  to  the  specifications,  it  would  have  set.  It  is  noi 
set,  and  therefore,  was  not  according  to  tlie  specifications. 

Q.    Will  it  ever  set  ? 

A.    I  don't  believe  it  will.     That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  odIj. 

Q.  Will  that  ever  become  a  first  class  job,  in  your  opinion  ? 

A.    It  never  will.    That  is  my  opinion,  decidedly. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  proper  course  to  pursue  now  with  those 
walls? 

A.    Tear  them  down  bj  all  means. 

Q.     Would  it  be  safe  to  erect  so  heavy  ^and  large  a  building  ai 
that  upon  those  walls  ? 
A.    It  would  not. 
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lEzaimnation  bj  Mr.  BobinsoN)  onbehalf  the  State  House  Com- 
ileeioners : 

Q.     Toa  do  not  give  yoar  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the 
rails  are  good  and  what  bad  i 
A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  were  joa  there  examining  them  ? 
A.     Abont  two  or  three  hoars. 

Q.  Wonld  it  not,  in  that  space  of  time,  necessarily  be  a  very 
mperfeot  examination  i 

A.  Kot  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work.  Wo  were  there 
ODg  enongh  to  discover  that.  Of  coarse,  if  a  man  were  to  go 
>v6r  and  pass  npon  every  wall  separately,  it  would  require  more 
;ime. 

Q.    You  say  there  are  good  and  bad  walls  there  ? 

A.     Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  notice  the  walls  backing  up  against  the  stone. 
You  didn't  notice  any  bad  work  in  that! 

A.    No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.    Was  it  the  cross  walls  yoa  noticed  f 

A    Yes,  sir ;  the  interior  walls. 

Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  that  brick  for  strength  and  durabil 
itj — the  brick  that  has  been  laid  up  there  } 

A  It  is  good,  fair  brick.  Its  power  of  resistance  of  pressure 
18  not  so  great  as  some  of  our  Ohicago  or  Milwaukee  brick. 

Q.    Is  resistance  to  pressure  an  important  qI^dity  in  brick  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  a  wall  is  perfectly  level,  does  brick  in  the  wall  erer 
crush  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  of  weight  can  you  put  upon  the  bottom 
brick  in  a  wall  that  is  sixty  feet  high — how  many  pounds  to  the 
square  inch ;  supposing  the  wall  to  be  perfectly  level,  could  you  get 
weight  enough  to  crush  a  brick ! 

A.    You  have  asked  two  questions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  calculation  in  yoar  life  how  much 
weight  there  was  upon  a  brick  in  a  wall  t 

A.    Yes  sir,  I  can  make  it  here  in  a  short  time. 

Q.  Take  a  stone  a  foot  square — ^a  oubio  foot  of  stone — then  saw 
it  up  into  inch  square  blodLa  or  cubes,  how  high  will  they  go  f 

A.    There  would  be  14A  if  I  understand  the  qaestion. 
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Q.    What  would  that  solid  foot  of  stone  wdjgh  origiomily  1 

A.    That  depends  npon  the  stone — kind  of  stone* 

Q.    Say  the  Leinont } 

A.    It  would  be  about  160  pounds. 

Q.    Would  that  weight  crush  your  thumb  even  I 

A.    I  would  not  like  to  have  my  thumb  under  it. 

Q.    How  much  pressure  will  a  brick  stand  to  the  square  inch  I 

A.    I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Would  it  not  stand  ten  times  as  much  as  a  wall  forty-foor 
feet  high  t 

A.     I  should  think  it  would. 

Q.  Would  it  not  stand  all  the  crushiog  power  yen  ooald  put  <» 
it  if  the  wall  was  plumb  ? 

A.    Very  likely. 

Q.    You  say  part  of  those  walls  are  very  fine. 

A.    Yes  sir^  first  rate  quality. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  lime  and  sand  had  been  usediz 
those  good  walls^  so  as  to  tell  what  quality  it  was  ? 

A.  That  is  something  that  can  not  be  told  withont  analjziBf 
it.  You  can  see  by  the  way  the  mortar  is  set,  that  is  good ;  thee 
is  the  appearance  that  some  of  the  lime  was  not  as  well  slacked  a 
it  should  have  been. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  per  thousand  to  put  brick  in  the  vil 
last  year — ^you  furnish  the  brick,  the  labor  aod  all  the  material 
measured  in  the  wall  ? 

A.  I  think  our  proposition  for  that  work  was  about  fburteeB 
dollars  per  thousand. 

Q.     Was  it  not  $17  50? 

A.    I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  If  it  were  shown  that  it  was  $17  50  you  would  acknowled^ 
you  were  mistaken,  would  you  not? 

A. .  Yes  sin 

Q.    Mr.  Beveridge  says  it  was  exactly  $17 ! 

A.     I  am  not  in  a  proper  oondition  to  deny  it 

Q.    Do  you  think  $14  was  a  fair  price  for  it  ? 

A.  I  am  answering  the  question  at  random ;  that  was  doobl- 
less  made  up  from  statistics  which  I  had  at  the  time,  which  I  hsTe 
not  now.  I  don't  remember  what  the  price  of  brick  was.  If  tbey 
have  my  written  proposition  I  would  n^er  take  that  than  any  es- 
timate I  would  f^>rm  now. 
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Q.     Suppose  this  contract  was  let  at  tlie  time  yon  made  that  bid 
-*-4:hi8  contract  nnder  which  this  work  is  done — would  yon  saj 
those  walls  were  worth  $11  per  thousand  t 
A.     Yes  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Clark  (the  man  who  put  up  the  walls)  and  this 
man  who  measured  them  (Bulin-Starck),  should  come  forward,  and 
Olark  who  measured  every  wall  as  they  went  up :  the  thickness, 
bight  and  all,  and  give  their  measorements — which  man  would 
yon  rely  upon  the  most  i 

A.  In  the  face  of  such  a  large  discrepancy  I  should  have  the 
thing  just  measured  right  up.  It  can  all  be  arrived  at,  within  a 
hundred  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the  outside  wall ;  there  might 
be  a  liberal  allowance  there. 

Q.  If  Clark  would  come  forward  with  his  books  and  show  the 
measurement  of  every  wall,  as  it  went  up,  and  this  other  man 
^ould  come  forward  with  what  he  showed  you  this  morning,  which 
^ould  you  rely  upon  the  most } 

A.  One  of  the  gentlemen  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  an  i  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  other  is  limited.  I  should  have  to  have  some- 
thing to  base  my  opinion  upon,  and  I  have  not  got  it 

Q.  Which  man  would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  being  cor- 
rect— the  man  that  put  the  walls  up  and  made  the  figures  and  kept 
them  every  day,  or  tlie  other  man  ? 

A.  With  rec^ard  to  the  outside  walls :  the  man  that  put  them 
up.  In  the  other  walls  there  would  be  no  difference ;  it  can  be 
measured  now  as  well  as  at  any  time. 

Q.    You  simply  base  your  judgment  upon  what  Bolin-Starck 
told  yon.    You  saw  none  of  his  figures  ? 
A.    That  is  true. 

Q.  Suppose  it  turns  out  that  he  has  no  qualifications,  and  is  a 
rogue  generally,  what  would  be  your  opinion  then  t 

A.    I  would  not  think  anything  of  him — ^I  would  not  take  his 
statements. 
Be-examination  by  If  r.  Robbbts  : 

Q.    I  will  ask  you,  if  yon  measure  these  outside  walls,  solid 
brick  and  stone,  then  deduct  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  stone, 
would  not  that  give  the  number  of  brick? 
A.    Yes  sir,  of  course. 
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By  Mr.  Bbtbbidos  : 

Q.  YoQ  would  hare  to  make  sooae  allowance  for  the  prcgeetigai 
upon  the  outside  t 

A.    Yee  eir. 

ExaminatiaD  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  coDtiDoed  : 

(Some  specimens  of  mortar  attached  to  broken  pieces  of  brid, 
taken  from  the  walls  of  the  State  Honse^  shown  ) 

Q.    O'lTe  your  opinioB  whether  thai  is  good  mortar  or  not  I 

A.  That  seems  to  be  very  good  mortar.  There  appears  to  be 
a  little  dry  sand  in  there. 

Q.  How  long,  ordiBarily,  does  it  take  mortar  to  get  hard  ssd 
set  in  walls  of  that  thickness  t 

A.  Mortar  ought  to  set  in  at  the  rate  of  an  ineh  per  mootli, 
nntil  yon  get  up  to  a  wall  that  is  two  feet  thick.  I  don't  think, 
bowcTer,  thai  would  be  as  hard  in  two  years  as  it  would  eyeDtoallj 
become,  because  I  hare  obseryed  that  the  oldest  walk  are  tbt 
hardest. 

Examinalioii  by  Mr.  MoMillan,  on  behalf  of  the  Commisriwi- 
ers: 

Q.  I  understand  that  a  contractor,  doing  brick  work,  can't  do 
so  much  work — that  is,  bis  hands  canH  do  so  much  woA— 4d  » 
given  length  of  time,  using  bad  mortar,  as  they  can  if  they  on 
good,  rich  mortar. 

A.    That  is  tree. 

Q.  Then  I  would  ask  yon  this  qnestion.  What  indacement  is 
there,  to  a  contractor,  to  use  bad  mortar }  Is  there  any  peconiiry 
inducement  t 

A.  There  might  be  a  mortar  made  ont  of  certain  kinds  of  linM 
and  sand,  that  would  work  very  well ;  a  man  could  do  an  ordiiuuj 
day's  work  with  it,  and  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  being 
pretty  good  mortar,  and  afterwards  disappoint  expectations  with 
regard  to  it  Usiug  quick-lime  and  good,  clean,  sharp  sand,  there 
is  no  inducement  at  all  to  put  in  an  extra  quantity  of  sand,  beeaose 
all  that  is  saved  in  the  lime  is  lost  in  the  labor. 

Examination  by  Mr.-  Kobik son,  continued : 

Q.    Do  you  know  Barnard  aa  a  contractor  t 

A.     I  have  met  him. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  what  his  character  is  as  a  contractor  1 

A.  My  impression  of  him  is  fjivorable.  I  have  met  him  only 
a  few  times. 
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SjlNFord  Loeing  sworn,  and  examined  b;  Mb.  R(»bkt8,  as 
follows : 

Q.    Where  do  yoo  reside. 

A.    Id  Ohicago. 

Q.     What  is  your  business  t 

A.    That  of  an  architect 

Q.    How  long  have  joa  been  engaged  in  that  business? 

A.  It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  I  first  worked  in  an  archi- 
tect's oSice. 

Q.    Ha^e  yon  examined  the  work  upon  this  new  State  House  t 

A.  I  called  there  this  moruiug,  early,  and  walked  over  the 
bnilding. 

Q.    Did  you  make  any  examination  of  the  work  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     State  what  that  examination  was,  and  the  result  of  it 

A.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  character  of  the  biick  work, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  character  of  the  mortar.  I  found  a 
great  deal  of  good  work  there,  and  a  great  deal  that  I  call  bad 
work.  I  foiiud  in  the  west  part  of  the  bnilding  there,  the  waUs^ 
or  the  mortar  in  the  walls,  was  rather  inferior.  On  the  other  part 
of  the  building  it  appeared  to  be  very  good,  indeed.  The  brick 
work  and  mortar  in  the  basement  is  excellent 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  defect  in  the  walls  you  found  de- 
fee  T  ! 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  give  the  cause ;  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  do  that ;  1  only  know  the  work.  I  should  not  accept 
such  work  in  Chicago,  because  there  is  no  occasion  there  for  ever 
having  that  kind  of  work.  The  material  is  of  such  a  character 
that  I  never  discovered  anything  of  the  kind  there. 

By  Mr.  Bji^vkbidob  : 

Q.    Buildings  never  fall  down  in  Ohicago,  do  they  f       ^ 

A.  Oh  I  yes,  such  things  have  happened,  but  not  because  we 
didn't  have  good  mortar. 

By  Mr.  Roberts  : 

Q.    What  was  the  cause  of  the  Court  House  falling  down } 

A.  The  Court  House  didn't  fall ;  it  was  the  iron  work— the 
roof;  there  was  too  much  roof  and  too  much  snow. 

Q.    What  was  the  cause  of  that  mortar  being  bad  } 

A.    I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  only  know  it  is  what  I  call  bad  mortar. 
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Q.    Did  you  examine  the  lime  and  sand  of  which  that  mortar 

was  made? 

A.  I  ezamined  some  sand  there  that  I  was  told  was  used  in 
the  bnilding;  there  was  some  lime  there  which  I  should  ho|>e  waa 
not  used.  I  didn't  see  any  good  lime  about  the  premises ;  I  saw  a 
large  pile  of  lime  there  which  I  took  to  be  rubbish ;  it  was  io  the 
basement;  I  didn't  see  any  other  there. 

Mr.  Boliinson  stated  that  the  lime  referred  to  was  waste  lime, 
that  had  been  slacked  and  hardened,  and  could  not  be  used. 

Q.    State  what  you  saw  of  sand  there. 

A.  I  saw  the  two  piles  of  sand ;  one  seemed  as  though  it  bad 
been  washed ;  it  was  clean  sand ;  it  was  as  clean  sand  as  I  would 
expect  to  see.  There  was  another  pile  of  sand  there  that  I  would 
call  loam  sand ;  we  do  not  allow  people  to  use  that  kmd  of  sand  if 
we  can  help  it. 

Q.    Is  that  loam  sand  good. 

A.  I  would  not  allow  it  to  be  used  in  a  building  of  mine.  If 
the  sand  was  used  with  cement,  as  I  judge  it  has  been,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  wall  below,  it  would  make  good  mortar ;  but  I 
never  saw  any  good  mortar  made  from  that  kind  of  sand  used 
with  quick  lime. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those  walls  do  you  consider  good,  and 
what  proportion  bad. 

A.  That  is  difficult  to  tell,  because  I  didn't  examine  with  a 
view  of  finding  that  out.  When  I  went  there  this  morning  I 
hardly  knew  what  I  went  for,  except  as  my  attention  was  called  to 
this  thing  and  that  thing  about  the  building. 

(Speciticatione  attached  to  contract  shown.) 

Q.  Examine  those  specifications  and  state  how  that  work  cor- 
responds with  the  specifications. 

A.  I  see  it  says,  all  brick  wall  above,  to  be  laid  with  mortar 
composed  of  one  part  of  cement,  one  part  of  lime  slacked  at  least 
one  week  before  using,  and  five  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand.  I 
should  judge  a  portion  of  that  work  was  not  laid  up  according  to 
that  speciticHtion.  It  says,  ^'  all  inside  cellar  brick  walls,  to  the 
hight  of  the  present  outside  walls,  will  be  laid  with  mortar  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  cement  and  three  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand." 
There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  mortar  in  the  walls 
and  that  called  for  by  that  specification.    There  is  not  much  4if- 
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fercDce  between  the  kinds  of  mortar  called  for  in  these  two  sped- 
ficatioDe. 

Q.  State  whether,  id  yoor  jndgment,  if  they  had  need  the  in 
grediente  provided  in  the  specificatioDS,  of  good  qaality,  in  the 
proportions  stated,  it  would  have  made  good  work. 

A.     Tee,  sir,  I  should  expect  it  to  make  good  mortar. 

Q.  State  if  the  mortar  in  which  those  walls  abore  the  cellar 
was  made  in  accordance  with  those  specifications? 

A.    I  ehould  say  not ;  a  portion  of  it 

Q.  What  proportion  has  been  laid  in  accordance  with  the  spe- 
cifications, and  what  proportion  has  not  been  f 

A.  I  could  not  state,  as  I  did  not  examine  it  carefully  enough ; 
I  saw  a  large  quantity  of  the  work  in  the  west  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, of  which  I  should  say  the  mortar  was  not  made  according  to 
the  specifications ;  that  upon  the  east  side — I  should  say  there  has 
been  cement  used  there. 

Q.     Will  that  which  you  examined  erer  make  a  first  class  job! 

A.    I  would  rather  answer  that  question  ten  years  hence. 

Q     Oive  your  judgment. 

A.  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  have  a  different  class  of  work. 
I  should  not  expect  to  see  it  improve  very  much  in  time,  but  hav- 
ing had  no  experience  with  that  dass  of  work  I  can  not  say  wheth- 
er it  will  grow  harder  or  not 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  first  class  job  of  work  if  it  was  as  good  as 
the  east  wall. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  proper  to  erect  so 
large  and  so  expensive  a  building,  upon  walls  such  as  they  are  t 

A.  I  should  prefer  to  leave  the  walls  as  they  are  upon  the  east 
side.  I  would  prefer  to  take  them  down  and  relay  them.  It 
would  depend  upon  what  is  goin^  to  be  done  above.  I  was  there 
this  morning  and  just  passed  over  the  work,  and  a  person  who 
would  pretend  to  pass  judgment  after  inspecting  those  walla  but  a 
few  hours,  would  do  what  I  would  not  do. 

Q.  Ilave  yon  examined  the  general  plans  by  which  this  State 
House  is  to  be  built } 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  the  cost  of  the  State  House  after  it  is 
finii»hed  aecordiug  to  the  plans  and  specifications f 
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A.  I  oonld  gire  a  rnn  and  jamp  at  it  There  has  been  expended 
some  $8*20,000,  as  1  UDderstand  it.  I  could  not  say.  I  can  say 
this,  however,  from  my  experience  as  an  architect,  that  they  will 
expend  all  the  money  yon  will  give  them.  That  is  about  as  defi- 
nite as  it  can  be  pat  I  found  from  the  few  questions  I  asked  in 
the  ofiSce,  that  they  had  no  definite  idea  what  they  were  g^'ing  to 
use,  only  in  parts  of  the  work  ;  and  until  somebody  knows  jnst 
what  is  going  to  be  done,  etc.,  nobody  can  tell  what  it  will  cost. 
I  talked  with  Mr.  Piqoenard,  and  others  in  the  office  then,  aboat 
it  I  asked  what  is  this  or  that  to  be  made  of.  One  would  say  it 
is  to  be  made  of  iron.  Then  I  would  ask  another  the  same  qnee- 
tiun,  and  he  would  eay  it  was  to  be  made  of  stone.  ^^It  is  to  be 
made  of  cut  stone,  if  we  can  have  money  enonji^h,''  would  be  the 
answer.  In  that  rambling  state  no  one  can  tell  how  much  money 
will  be  expended.  I  can  hare  the  building  finished  up  on  thoee 
plans  and  expend  all  the  money  you  will  give  me.  And  yet,  I 
can  carry  out  the  general  plans  given  them,  (I  have  not  examined 
the  specifications  carefully,)  but  so  far  as  the  general  plans  are 
concerned  I  can  carry  them  out,  and  erect  the  building  within  the 
limits  fixed  by  the  Constitution. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  cost,  in  your  judgment,  of  the  building,  if 
carried  out  in  the  way  they  have  been  going  on,  using  the  mate- 
rials they  have  used  so  far  t 

A.  There  would  be  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  ex- 
ternal  finish  how  the  internal  portions  were  made,  whether  yoa 
make  the  door  cases  of  wood,  stone  or  marble,  yet  there  would  be 
a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  cost 

Q.  Do  those  specifications  provide  what  sort  of  finish  it  shall 
bet 

A  I  don't  know.  I  did  n't  examine  them.  If  I  were  going 
to  erect  a  building  I  would  inform  the  architects  how  much  room 
I  wanted,  and  tell  them  how  much  money  I  had  to  expend.  Then 
let  the  plans  be  made  and  details  all  filled  out,  then  let  the  oontract 
be  signed  with  reliable  parties,  then  I  would  expect  to  know  what 
my  building  would  cost.  I  noticed  they  were  revising  the  plans 
this  morning.  They  did  n't  know  just  what  they  would  use  them- 
selves. 

Q.  Jnst  state,  if  you  can,  from  the  examination  you  made  of 
the  plans  you  saw,  what  that  building  will  cost  Give  your  judg- 
ment of  the  approximate  cost  of  the  building  when  completed. 
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A.    My  estimate  woald  be  of  no  Talne  to  jon  at  all. 

Q.  Yon  think  it  can  be  bailt  for  the  amooDt  to  which  they  are 
limited  t 

A.  Yes,  Btr,  bat  yon  ean  spend  three  timee  that  amoQnt  of 
money. 

Q.    Did  yon  meet  Mr.  Bolin-Starek  over  there  to  day  t 

A.  No,  eir,  I  did  not  see  him  there.  I  met  him  away  from 
the  building. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conyersation  with  him  abont  the  meas- 
urement of  those  walls.  Did  he  explain  to  yon  the  manner  in 
which  he  measured  the  work  t 

A.  Yes  sir,  he  stated  to  me  the  way  he  measured  it.  He  meas- 
ured it  according  to  the  specifications. 

Q.  State  whether  he  was  liberal  in  his  measnrements  or  not,  if 
he  measared  it  the  way  he  told  yon. 

A.  YoQ  cannot  be  liberal ;  you  have  to  confine  yourself  to  the 
epecifications.  There  was  one  point,  however,  I  shonld  have 
stretched  the  specifications  in.  My  attention  was  called  to  a  very 
large  arch  in  the  cellar^  and  then  ray  attention  was  called  to  the 
specification  with  reference  to  the  measurement  of  arching.  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Boltn-Starck  that  he  measured  that  arch  solid, 
that  he  had  simply  taken  out  what  would  be  the  spandrel  of  the 
arch.  That  he  had  deducted  that  beoAuse  it  was  filled  with  con 
Crete,  and  that  it  had  been  measured  tip  and  paid  for  separately. 
But  he  measured  the  whole  solid  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and 
in  that  hole  yom  can  put  300,000  brick,  or,  I  guess^  400,000  if  yom 
try.  That  I  consider  very  liberal  measurement  I  think  I  should 
have  asked  some  questions  before  making  that  allowance. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  his  competency  to  make  such 
a  measurement,  from  your  conversation  with  him. 

A.  Ue  seemed  to  be  intelligent  and  sufficiently  familiar  with 
such  thing  to  measure  the  work. 

Examinatiin  hy  Ma.  Kubinsobt,  on  behalf  of  the  Cbmrnimon- 
era: 

Q.    You  say  part  of  the  work  is  very  good,  and  some  bad  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    But  the  proportion  yon  are  not  able  give. 

A.   No,  sir. 

Q.    But  upon  that  portion  which  is  bad  you  would  rather  risk 
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your  jndgment  ten  years  from  now;  yon  mean  by  that  it  will  liard. 
en  and  get  better  1 

A.    It  may. 

[Specimens  of  mortar  attached  to  pieces  of  bricks  shown.] 

Q.    Examine  that  mortar  and  see  if  that  is  good  mortar.  [Wit- 
sees  examinee  the  mortar.] 

A.    Yes  sir,  that  appears  to  be  good  mortar. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  brick  itself,  separate  from  the  mortar,  are 
they  a  good  quality  of  brick  t 

A.    Y€B«  sir,  they  seem  to  be  very  good  brick. 

Q.    You  say  the  brick  work  in  the  basement  is  very  good  ! 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  examined  some  that  was  very  good. 

Q.  There  was  some  portion  of  the  west  walls  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  good  work  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Bat  the  proportion  yon  are  not  able  to  give  t 

A.    Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  it  was  worth  last  year  to  Uy  those 
brick  in  the  wall,  finding  the  lime,  sound  brick,  and  all  the  mate- 
rials, and  put  in 'the  wall  t 

A.    I  don't  know  what  your  prices  are  here  for  men,  sand,  etc 

Q.    What  was  it  in  Chicago  last  year,  say  in  the  fall  t 

A.  They  ranged  about  at  $13  03.  I  believe  that  would  be  a 
&ir  average  laid  up  in  the  wall. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  brick  work  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
building  sufficiently  to  tell  whether  there  was  any  cement  in  it  t 

A.  I  should  say  there  was  no  cement  in  it  at  all.  I  examined 
it  very  carefully,  because  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  as  it  was. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cement  uaed  in  that  mortar  i  [Beferring  to 
brick  lying  upon  the  table.] 

A.  That  is  what  I  would  call,  in  Chicago,  good  lime  mortar. 
That  is  a  good  deal  better  than  that  in  the  west  wall. 

Q.  Did  yon  examine  that  large  hole  upon  the  west  side  that 
has  been  cut  through  one  of  the  cross  walls ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  was  that  wotk  then  ?    Good  or  bad  { 

A.  My  recollection  is,  that  it  seemed  to  be  better  than  in  other 
parte. 

Q.  What  manner  of  examination  did  you  give  i  Did  yon  go 
upon  the  top  of  the  walls,  or  did  you  just  stand  up  beside  the  walUt 
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A.  I  went  npon  the  top  and  examined  it  from  the  side  also.  I 
cot  into  it  with  my  knife. 

Q.  Id  there  any  better  way  to  examine  them  than  to  cut  into 
the  walls  ? 

A.    No,  Bir ;  that  is  as  good  a  way  to  do  it  as  any. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  yonr  judgment  would  not  be  worth  any- 
thing as  to  the  amount  it  would  take  to  complete  the  building. 

A.  I  could  give  a  jndgment,  but  it  would  only  be  my  idea. 
The  only  way  you  could  get  an  intelligent  answer  to  that  question 
would  be,  to  look  at  the  complete  specifications,  and  know  just 
what  was  to  go  into  the  building.  No  one  can  give  an  intelligent 
idea  until  the  plans  are  completed  and  parties  are  prepared  to  do 
the  work.  If  the  plans  are  made  out  complete — all  the  Jtta  1) 
and  specifications — ^a  man  can  have  a  pretty  good  jud>fment  as  to 
the  cqst,  It*  a  man  knows  just  what  he  wants  he  should  be  able  to 
decide  the  cost  to  a  cent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Barnard,  Garter  and  Decker  as  arch  tects  and 
builders  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    liVhat  is  their  reputation  t 

A.    Their  reputatious  are  good ;  as  good  as  we  have  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Suppose  those  men  made  complete  plane  and  specifientions, 
figuring  as  to  the  cost  of  a  building,  would  you  have  any  faith  in 
them} 

A.  I  would  have  confidence  in  them,  but  I  would  rather  have 
contractors  do  the  figuring,  because  architects  have  not  the  requi- 
site intelligence  upon  it  to  make  estimates. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  sand  was  washed  before  it  was 
used? 

A.    I  should  think  it  was  used  in  the  wall  without  being  washed. 


MoNDAr,  May  29, 1871. 
Gborob  O.  Gabnsby,  sworn. 
JHrect  Examination — ^By  Mr.  Hobbbts. 
Q.    What  is  your  name,  residence  and  business  t 
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A.  George  O.  Gamfley :  I  live  in  Ohicago^  and  am  an  ardii- 
tect. 

Q.     How  long  have  yon  been  in  thie  basinees  ? 

A.    Fourteen  years. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  know  the  arehitocts  of  the  new  State  Hoiue, 
Piqaenard  and  Oo(dirane  t 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     How  long  have  yoa  known  them  ? 

A.  Mr.  Piqaenard  a  year,  not  intimately ;  have  known  Mr. 
Cochrane  four  or  five  years. 

Q.    Have  yon  examined  the  walls  of  the  now  Slate  House  t 

A.     I  have. 

Q.  Yon  may  just  state  what  sort  of  a  job  yon  connder  the 
brick  work  in  those  walls  t 

A.  Wol I,  sir,  some  of  it  I  find  very  good;  in  the  sab-base- 
ment I  find  the  brick  work  a  very  good  job. 

Q.    That  means  the  cellar ! 

A.  Ye^,  sir ;  almost  all  the  brick  work  in  the  weet  wing,  is 
the  basement  of  the  building,  I  should  pronoance  not  first-dtfss 
w.»rk. 

Q.    Jnst  state  wherein  it  is  defective. 

A.    I  consider  the  brick  very  good,  bat  the  material  isn't. 

Q      Wherein  is  the  material  defective  t 

A.     I  think  the  sand  and  lime  not  good. 

Q     D.d  you  exaimine  the  sand  there  t 

A.     Tes,  sir. 

Q      State  what  kind. 

A      I  eh')alcln^t  call  it  first-clacs  sand  ;  too  much  loam  in  it. 

Q.     Is  it  possible  to  make  a  good  job  out  of  that  sand  t 

A.     I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  kind  of  lime  used  t 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  yoQ  know  anything  about  the  Lemont  lime  t 

A.    No,  sir — I  would  qualify  that  statement — I  haven't  ssen  it 
worked  with  this  sand,  and  therefore  know  nothing  aboat  it. 

Q.    What  is  the  character  of  Lemont  lime  { 

A.    It  hasn't  a  first-class  reputation. 

Q.    What  do  yoa  say  of  the  mortar  of  those  walls  in  the  base- 
ment? 
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A.  Not  Hccording  to  the  specificatioDS ;  not  what  I  ehonld  ex- 
pect if  it  wae  on  my  work. 

Q.    Yoa  have  ezamixied  other  parts  of  the  building  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  portion  of  the  walls  do  yon  consider  bad  t 

A.  Those  iD  the  west  wing,  the  interior  walls  of  the  west 
vring  and  part  of  the  outside  walls. 

Q.  What  proportion  will  that  make  of  the  whole  walls  of  the 
basement } 

A.    I  think  perhaps  a  quarter ;  I  oui  show  you  by  the  diagram. 

Q.    Did  2  on  make  a  diagram  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made  this  copy  from  the  plan  of  the  basement, 
and  then  on  that  made  a  diagram  of  each  wall  of  the  bailding. 
(The  witness  here  exhibits  his  diagram,  explaining  various  parts 
of  it)  It  is  a  diagram  of  all  the  walls  of  the  basement ;  it  was 
made  in  Mr.  Starek's  office ;  I  went  to  the  bailding  and  measured 
^wtth  a  tape-line,  and  then  estimated  from  these  diafi^rams. 

Q.    Did  you  estimate  what  proportion  was  bad  t 

A.  Yes,  eir;  I  will  show  yon  in  this  plan  of  the  bailding; 
(witness  here  exhibits  another  paper,)  this,  you  understand,  is  a 
tracing  from  the  .plan  given  to  me  by  the  Commissiooers. 

Q.    Just  state  whether,  in  your  judgment,  those  walls  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected  on  them  ? 
^  A.    D J  you  mean  in  quality  !     No,  sir,  tliey  are  not. 

Q.  State  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  justifiable  to  erec^ 
that  kind  of  a  building  on  those  walls? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.     W  hat  ought  to  be  done  { 

A.    Take  them  down  and  rebuild. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  specifications,  to  see  whether  the 
brick  work  was  done  in  accordance  with  them } 

A«     It  is  not. 

Q.    Wherein  does  it  differ  f 

A.  The  specifications  call  for  first-dais  work  in  every  partica* 
lar ;  it  isn't  first-class  work. 

Q.    Have  you  estimated  the  number  of  brick  in  those  walls! 

A.    I  have. 

Q.     State  your  means  of  estimating  and  what  your  result  was. 

A  Mr.  Scarck  was  the  surveyor  and  architect ;  I  requested 
him  to  assist  me  in  making  the  diagram ;  the  diagram  is  made 
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from  mefiBnrement  taken  on  the  bnildiDg,  and  from  the  basement 
plan  which  I  ha^e  made  tracing  of;  and  then  I  went  to  the  boild- 
ing  and  pat  my  own  meaeqrement  on  the  diagram,  and  fignret 
the  quantity  of  brick  from  the  diagram. 

Q.    What  nomber  did  yon  make  it  t 

A.  (Taking  oat  a  book),  six  millions  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eeven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Q.     State  whether  or  not  a  full  measurement  t 

A.     I  made  a  liberal  measurement. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  those  arches  in  the  sub-basement !  If 
you  did,  state  how  they  were  measured  ;  how  the  bricks  in  those 
arches  in  the  sub-basement  in  the  cellar  were  measured  f 

A.     There  are  two  sorts  of  arches. 

Q.     I  mean  those  long  arches. 

A.  One  is  the  arches  supporting  the  floors ;  I  measored  then 
solid  from  the  spring  of  the  arch. 

Q.     Is  that  the  customary  way  of  measuring  that  kind  of  arebl 

A.  I  hardly  thiuk  it  is;  the  usual  way  is  to  strike  a  line  from 
the  spring  to  the  center.  Tue  reason  why  I  measured  in  this  wij 
was  to  give  a  liberal  measurement ;  I  understood  it  was  the  caa- 
tract  that  that  kind  of  measurement  should  be  made. 

Q.  Have  you,  at  any  time,  examined  the  work  on  the  Stite 
House  f  and  if  so,  when — before  this  time  t 

A.    Two  years  ago. 

Q.    What  work  did  you  examine  then. 

A.  The  foundations  up  to  the  grade  level ;  up  to  ^fhere  the 
Joliet  stone  now  starts. 

Q.     Including  the  whole  sub-basement  t 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  the  sub  basement  was  not  entirely  finished. 

Q.     Was  it  done  in  accordance  with  tne  specifications! 

A.  I  don't  cunbider  it  was ;  the  specifications  required  the 
joints  in  the  stone  work  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  nothing  more 
nor  less.  I  measured,  at  that  time,  joints  from  a  quarter  of  aa 
inch  up  to  three  inches  and  a  half. 

0.     What  ditference  does  that  make  in  the  cost  of  the  work ! 

A.  It  entirely  did  away  with  a  certain  amount  of  setting  that 
would  have  been  done,  to  bring  down  to  a  close  fitting  joint — they 
were  laid  without  bush  hammering. 

Q.    Did  the  specifications  call  for  bush  hammering  ! 
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A.  They  did  ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  bring  the  stone  down  to 
the  surface.  I  estimated  the  difference  in  lab  >r  saved  in  the  joints 
to  the  contractors,  at  $37,500 — the  entire  work  upon  the  fouuda- 
tioD  at  that  period. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if,  in  the  examination,  there  was  more  stone 
-work  in  the  foundation  than  necessary  t 

A.     I  measured,  Saturday,  one  wall  six  feet  three  inches  on  the 
top,  built  to  support  a  wall  three  feet  two  inches — I  would  say  nine 
i^et  three  inches,  instead  of  six  feet  three  inches— to  support  a  wall 
tbree  feet  two  inches,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
Q.    Was  that  necessary  i 
A.     It  was  not 

Q.     Have  you  examined  the  size  of  the  stone  in  the  basement ! 
A.     I  did. 

Q.    Were  they  in  accordance  with  the  specifications? 
A.    Ko,  sir;  the  specifications  stipulated  a  certain  size;  noth- 
ing more,  nothing  less.    I  counted  twenty-nine  stones  thnt  varied 
from  the  specitications. 

Q.    Wljat  difference  in  the  cost  did  you  estimate  the  variation 
to  amount  to  ? 
A.    $96,000. 

Q.    Have  you  ex*) mined  the  specifications  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  the  stone  in  the  basement ! 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    In  regard  to  these  large  joints — would  it  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  bids  for  a  contract,  whether  the  joints  were  large  or 
small  t 
A.    I  estimated  the  difference  at  $37,600. 
Q.    Tou  could  take  it  at  that  much  lesst 
A.    Yes,  sir ;  there  could  have  been  saved  $37,500  if  the  spec- 
ifications had  been  three  and  one-half  inches  instead  of  a  quarter 
inch  joint. 

Q.    Yon  may  state  if  you  know  anything  about  the  original 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  foundation  ? 

A.    Mr.  Cochrane,  when  he  was  ray  partner,  made  an  estimate 
of  the  foundation.     I  cannot  state  the  amount  of  that  estimate. 
Q.    Do  you  know  what  it  cost  ? 

A.    I  figured  the  cost  of  the  excess  over  Mr.  Cochrane's  esti- 
mate at  $211,751. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  what  sort  of  stone  was  used  in  the  fomidi- 
tionf 

A,    No,  Bir. 

Q.    Da  you  know  whether  it  was  Joliet  stone  or  nott 

A.    No,  sir,  not  Joliet  stone. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  wonld  be  the  rdativ^e  cost  betweeo  Aat 
and  the  other  stone,  or  whether  there  is  any  differenoe  or  not! 

Q.    Mr.  Robinson,  Commissioner: 

We  can  show  you  the  bids^  We  have  all  the  bids  from  theLe- 
mont  quarry  and  the  other  qaarrr,  and  we  can  give  you  the  orig- 
inal bids. 

Mr.  Roberts  : 

That  will  do. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  yon  examined  the  foundation  for  the 
dome,  and  the  balance  of  the  building  t 

A,     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    For  the  dome — how  built  t 

A.     On  the  rock,  on  concrete,  with  a  rock  fbnndation. 

Q.    For  the  balance  ot  the  building  f 

A.     On  the  soil.    . 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  would  that  have  when  the  weight  of 
the  superstructure  comes  upon  the  foundation — part  being  npoa 
solid  rock  foundation,  and  part  upon  the  soil  f 

A.  The  settlement,  I  should  say,  wonld  be  very  uneven.  The 
balance  of  the  building  would,  in  my  judgment,  settle  away  from 
the  dome. 

Q.    What  would  be  the  reason  ? 

A.  Because  the  dome,  being  npon  the  rock,  the  settlemeot 
wonld  be  less,  while  the  superstructure,  being  built  upon  the  aoil, 
would  settle  more  or  less  for  two  or  three  years.  I  should  conaid- 
er  that  a  very  faulty  construction. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  estimated  what  this  buildihg  would  ccei 
when  completed  t 

A.    I  have  made  no  detailed  estimate.    I  have  my  idea. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  will  be  the  cost,  at  the  rateitbtf 
cost  already  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  could  be  finished  for  less  than  $5,000,000 
—that  was  my  original  idea  when  we  designed  the  building. 

Q.    Who  drew  up  those  designs  ? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 
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Q.    Were  70a  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Cochrane  t 

A.    I  was. 

Q.  About  this  concrete  work — describe  what  it  was,  whether 
£pood  or  not. 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  the  concrete  below  the  wall,  bat  the 
concrete  on  the  arches  of  the  basement,  I  shouldn't  say,  was  good 
^work.  Concrete  ought  to  be  as  hard  as  rock — and  I  guess  you 
could  punch  a  stick  down  six  inches  into  it  easy  enough. 

Q.    How.  long  has  that  been  ao ! 

A.    Couldn't  say. 

Q^  Well,  now,  in  regard  to  the  building  of  this  brick  and 
stone  work — were  there  any  iron  anchors,  anchoring  the  brick  to 
the  stone  t 

A.    I  was  informed  there  were  none. 

Q.  State  whether  they  were  necessary,  in  your  judgment,  or 
not!  ' 

A.    I  have  never  seen  a  building  built  without  them  before. 

Q.    Explain  the  necessity  for  them. 

A.  The  stone  work  needs  to  be  fastened  up  with  the  brick 
work,  and  there  is  no  way  to  tie  the  brick  to  the  stone  work  ex- 
cept by  iron  anchors  anchored  into  the  stone  work  with  a  little 
^*Y"  bar  that  there  may  be  no  settlement  in  the  brick  work  away 
from  the  stone  work;  otherwise  the  inside  will  settle  away  from  the 
atone  work.  The  weight  of  the  floors  is  going  to  stretch  it  more 
or  leas;  aodnow  when  that  work  there  settles,  the  brick  must  settle 
away,  and  the  iron  anchor  not  being  there  they  must  crack  right 
apart  when  the  weight  comes  upon  them. 

Q.  You  were  a  partner  of  Mr.  Cochrane's  at  the  time  these 
plans  were  adopted  t 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  was — I  drew  the  plans. 

Q.     What  was  the  firm — Cochrane  &  Garnsey  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Uow  much  did  they  get  ? 

A.  The  firm  received  $3,000 — premium — money  paid  to  the 
firm. 

Q.    That  was  paid  as  premium ! 

A.    Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Commissioner : 

Mr.  Oarnsey  has  sworn  to  all  that  two  years  ago— it  is  all  in 
that  report. 
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Mr.  B0BKRT8 : 

I  have  been  reqaestod  to  ask  these  quostions.  I  never  read  tb^ 
leport. 

Q.  Toa  may  state  whether  the  premiam  was  paid  over  to  Mr. 
Cochrane. 

A.  Mr.  Ooohrane  came  to  Springfield  and  received  the  preia- 
inm — $  i,000— to  my  knowledge,  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  was  any  money  paid,  by  Mr. 
Cochrane,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  plan  adoptcnl  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    If  BO,  state ^ 

Mr.  R>BiN80N,  Commissioner: 

Tes,  sir  I  Hold  on  1  Ton  say  you  know ;  but,  sir,  yoa  don't 
know.    I  have  heard  him  swear  before. 

Mr.  BoBEBTS ; 

I  suppose  what  Mr.  Cochrane  told  him  as  to  how  he  got  it^— > 

Mr.  Robinson,  Commissioner : 

I  suppose  not;  he  swears  to  what  Mr.  Cochrane  told  him. 

Mr.  RoBBBrs : 

Q.     State  what  you  know  about  it 

A.  The  firm  books  show  $2,700,  and  some  odd  dollars, 
paid  out  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  he  returned  it  to  the  firm  as  paid 
to  get  the  plans  adopted — the  books  of  Cochrane  &  Garoaay. 
He  came  back  from  Springfield  with  $300,  and  said  he  had  paid 
the  rest  t^  different  parties  to  get  the  plans  adopted.  I  say  $300 
—about  $  iOO. 

Q.  Have  those  plans  been  changed  in  any  respect — if  ao.  in 
what? 

A.  The  arrangement  has  been  changed  considerably.  The 
dome  has  been  enlarged,  the  sub-basement  has  been  added  which 
the  original  plan  didnH  call  for. 

Q.  Would  the  changes  affect  the  cost  of  the  buildings — ^if  ao, 
about  how  much  I 

A.  I  haven't  estimated.  I  shouldn't  like  to  make  a  statemeot 
without  estimating,  but  if  the  plans  be  carried  out,  as  stated,  I 
should  say  the  building  would  cost  about  $5,000,000— which  would 
make  it  $1,5C0,000  more  than  was  intended. 

Q.    Do  you  remember  what  the  original  estimate  was  t 

A.  I  think  two  million  and  about  seven  hundred  thousand — I 
can't  swear  positively. 
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OromExamincUMny  hy  Mb.  Kobihsoh,  OommdBswnerf 

Q.    Mr.  Garnsey,  you  say  that  the  wall  omght  to  be  anchored  to 
the  stone  wall  t 

A.     That  is  my  jadgment. 

Q.    Describe,  so  that  the  Oomaiittee  ean  hear  y0u,  in  what 
manner  the  walls  ought  to  be  anchored  together. 

A.    By  iron  anchors. 

Q.    How  large  ? 

A.  That  depends  on  the  place  in  the  bnilding.  Place  them 
wherever  the  spaces  call  for  them,  and  about  sij&teen  inobes  apark 

Q.    How  far  apart  would  you  leave  them  t 

A.    In  a  blank  wall,  three  feet  apart. 

Q.    How  large  would  you  have  them ! 

A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exaetly  how  large— 4he  part  ef  the  WOrk 
would  altogether  determine  that. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  walls ;  how  lirge  would  you  bante  tlt/tfm 
— those  bars  of  iron — if  you  had  been  building ! 

A    That  isn't  for  jpu  to  ask.     , 

Q.    But  you  can  answer,  I  say,  in  your  judgment  I 

A.  The  length  I  couldn't  give  you,  because  the  eat  stone  iWns 
into  the  wall,  two  feet  in  some  places,  in  others  a  foot ;  that  wotild 
make  the  anchors  of  d.flferent  length ;  as  to  the  size  of  the  it^n, 
you  use  them  from  an  inch  and  three  quarters  to  two  inehee; 

Q.    How  far  would  you  let  them  run  into  the  bridkl 

A.    The  locality  would  determine  that.!  '  * 

Q.  You  say  the  brick  wall  would  settle  away  from  the  stone 
wall  but  for  the  anchors  f  •     .  ' 

A  I  think  the  sag  of  the  beams  would  draw  the  bridk  wall 
awaj  from  the  stone  work. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  the  settlings  which  do  yoa  mdan,  the 
brick  from  the  stone,  or  the  stone  from  the  briek  I 

A    Both  ways. 

Q.    Do  you  say  the  anchor  will  bold  tbem  upf 

A    Yes  sir. 

Q,    That  is  if  they  don't  break  f 

A.    Wrought  iron  anchors  pnt  in  that  way  woold  not  break.' 

Q.    You  spoke  of  your  examination  two  years  ago ;  yom  sp6ke 
of  finding  joints  three  inches  and  a  half  i^>art    Did  you  And 
them  pretty  generally  about  that  size  t 
Vol.  1—108 
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A.  Yes  sir ;  they  ran  from  a  quarter  inch  to  three  and  a  halt 

Q.  What  proportion  were  three  and  a  half  t 

A.  Oonldn't  answer. 

Q.  Yonr  judgment ! 

A.  No  judgment  about  it,  for  two  years  have  elapsed  since  I 
saw  them. 

Q,  You  can  state  your  judgment — those  covered  up  now  t 

A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  so.    Do  you  think  any  of  them  not  cov^ned  op 
were  three  and  a  half  inches  t 

A.  Couldn't  tell,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  none  in  the  side  walls! 

A.  Couldn't  tell  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  frequent  thing,  or  an  occasional  only  t 

A.  A  frequent  thing. 

Q.  Was  it  a  horiiontal  or  a  perpendicular  joint  where  you 
found  these ! 

A.  On  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  I  saw  them,  I  'spose  would 
be  horisontaL 

Q^  Where  was  it  t 

A.  All  over  the  building,  in  different  parts. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  stuck  a  stick  down  six  indies  into  tbs 
concrete  t 

A.  I  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  do  it ! 

A.  Yes  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  To^ay? 

A.  Saturday. 

Q.  Whereabouts  ?  ^ 

A.  Couldn't  tell  you  till  I  took  you  there. 

Q.  Can't  you  explain  so  that  these  gOKtlemen  can  understand  t 

A.  I  was  on  the  building  three  hours — I  couldn't  tell  exactlj. 
I  think  it  was  in  the  west  wing. 

Q.  To  the  southwest  or  northwest ! 

A.  Couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  stick  there ! 

A.  Couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  hole  there  t 

A.  Couldn't  tell ,  I  didn't  take  it  away  with  me. 
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Q.    Who  was  with  yon  ? 

A.    No  oDe. 

Q*    X  joclge  not — ^when  did  yon  go  down  to  see  the  bnildingt 

A.     Saturday  morning.  « 

Q     How  mnch  time  since  then,  sir,  have  yon  been  on  the  workt 

A.    Pretty  mnch  all  the  time. 

Q.     How  long? 

A.  I  went  up  Saturday  morning,  first  thing,  and  staid  some 
time,  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.    How  much  time  since! 

A.    Well,  there  hare  been  two  days  since. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  there  Saturday ! 

A.    An  hour  and  a  half— first  part  of  the  momiog. 

Q.    How  long  at  other  times! 

A.    Couldn't  tell. 

Q.    Your  judgment  is  all  I  ask. 

A.  I  was  there  all  day  Sunday — not  all  day — I  was  there  off 
and  on.  I  might  say  all  day.  I  was  there  three  hours  and  a  half 
at  one  time— couldn't  say  how  many  times  afterwards. 

Q.    That  is  all  the  time  you  have  had  to  do  this  measurement  t 

A.    Yes  sir ;  ail  the  time  I  have  been  on  the  building. 

Q.  Have  you  put  the  tape  lines  on  the  walls  yourself,  and  made 
the  calculation  yoursell  t 

A.    Yes  sir,  I  have.  ] 

Q.    Entirely ! 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Describe  how  you  got  at  the  measurement 

A.  I  had  Mr.  Starck  assist  me  in  making  these  diagrams;  in 
fact  I  made  out  the  diagrams  from  the  plan ;  then  he  went  with 
me  to  the  building,  and  with  Gen.  Turchin ;  then  I  put  the  tape 
line  on  the  walls  and  measured  it,  and  put  it  on  the  diagrams,  per- 
haps not  on  all;  then  I  couoted  the  number  of  the  brick  in  the 
walls,  measured  the  openings  and  put  that  on ;  then  I  took  the  dia- 
grams of  the  tracing  and  went  to  Mr.  Starck's  oflice  and  figured 
till  one  o'clock  last  night 

Q.  That's  all  the  chance  yon  have  had  to  make  these  measure- 
ments t 

A*    That  is  all  I  desired. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  how  you  got  at  the  measurement  of 
those  arches  in  the  basement  t 
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A.    Went  in  and  meaenred  them. 

Q.    Jast  describe  how  joa  measured  them. 

A.    With  a  rale  and  tape  line. 
'    Q.    Yon  measured  from  the  spring  to  the  top  t 

A.    To  the  apex. 

Q.    That  means  the  top,  don't  it  ? 

A.    It  does  sometimes. 
£  Q.    Ithoofi^tso;  I  nerer  knew  an  apex  that  wasn't  at  the  top. 

A.    I  have. 

Q.    Well,  from  the  spring  of  the  arch  you  say ;  and  how  codd 
you  tell  how  thick  it  was  up  to  the  apex,  as  you  will  have  it  I 

A     The  arch  underneath  has  the  entire  floor  to  support 

Q.    How  did  you  got  at  the  thickness  of  the  floor  f 

A.     I  saw  the  thickness  of  the  floor  where  you  come  imto  theeor- 
ridors ;  that's  the  only  way  I  couid  get  at  it. 

Q.    Floors  all  the  same  thickness  } 

A    ]Mo  dr ; '  I  think  Tiot ;   the  floor  under  the  dome  I  figured <tf 
entirely  difl^rent  thidcness;  I  got  that  from  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.    Did  Mr;  Olark  have  his  books  by  to  show  you  t 
'.  A.    No,  sir,  he  jnst  told  us. 

Q.     So  yoti  relied  on  him  for  that? 

A.  ■    Yes  sir. 

Q.    There  is  an  arch  underneath  in  each  of  those  rooms? 

A.  I  estimated  the  floor,  except  the  dome,  all  the  same  tkickoM 
— I  knew  they  must  be. 

Q.    Is  the  level  of  the  arches  all  the  same  in  the  snb-basemeBtsI 

A.    The  crown  of  the  arch  is  the  same  hight  from  the  floor. 

Q.    Ynur  recollection  is  they  are  all  the  name  thickness  ? 

A.    Eight  inches. 

Qt.    All  eight  inches  except  the  doMe  ? 

A.    Tea  sir. 

Q.    Do  you-  recoUeot  about  the  dome  ? 

A.     Bixteeti  inches. ' 

Q.  You  said  something  about  an  excess  of  cost  of  ninetjnx 
thousand  dollars? 

A.  That  was  the  estimate  I  made  on  the  size  of  the  stone  (look- 
ing at  his  memorandum),  as  differing  from  the  specification  in  the 
foundation— $96,000. 
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Q.  Did  the  stone  coet  that  maoh  more  than  the  work — ^yoa  mean 
if  it^ad  been  made  according  to  the  BpeciiicationB  it  would  have 
been  that  mnch  less  ? 

A.     I'essir. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  that  as  a  good  foundation  up  to  the  base  line  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  about  your  tying  together  the  brick 
work  with  bare  of  iron  t 

A.    Yes  sir ;  tie  the  brickwork  to  the  stone  work. 

Q.  You  wore  a  partner  of  Mr.  Oochrane's  at  the  time  those 
plans  were  made  out  and  submitted  I 

A.    The  original  design  ;  yes  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  an  estimate  as  to  what  the  building 
would  cost— what  was  it  i  $2,700,000,  didn't  you  say  ! 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  partner — did  you  tell  the  Gommissionera  that 
would  be  the  cost  of  the  building  f 

A.    No,  sir ;  my  partner  did — so  I  understood — I  wasn't  there. 

Q.     Did  you  beiieve  they  were  correct  estimates  t 

A.  I  didn't  make  the  estimates — I  believe  nothing  about  it,  for 
I  knew  nothing  about  it;  Mr.  Cochrane  made  the  estimate  and  put 
his  own  name  to  it. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  you  belieyed  at  the  time  it  would  cost 
$5,000,000  I 

A.    No,  Mr.  Robinson. 

Q.    You  did. 

A.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  what  the  building  would  cost  now 
— I  didn't  mean  to  say  that  was  the  original  estimate. 

Q.  I  recollect  there  was  the  same  trouble  before  with  your  tes- 
timony ;  you  were  then  a  partner  with  Mr.  Cochrane  ! 

A.    Our  partnership  has  been  dissolved. 

Q.    Didn't  you  and  he  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  ? 

A.     I  think  he  swindled  me  a  little. 

Q.    Did  you  and  he  have  a  good  deal  of  ill-feeling  ? 

A.  I  have  jc^st  the  feeling  towards  him  I  have  towards  the  man 
that  robs  me. 

Q.    You  are  an  enemy  to  him  ? 

A.    I  have  got  over  all  that ;  two  years  have  passed. 

Q.     You  were  down  here,  and  testified  two  years  ago ! 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  about  that  time. 
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Sr-  Q,    Yon  testified  the  books  would  show  abont  $2,700  paid  for 
getting  the  plans  adopted  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    D.)  you  recollect  what  Cochrane  said — to  v.  horn  he  paid  it  I 

A.     Commibsioners  and  other  parties. 

Q     You  didn't  swear  that  then  I 

A.    I  swear  it  now ;  he  told  me  so. 

Q.    Don't  joa  remember  yon  said,  in  yonr  former  testimonyi 
he  paid  Beck  with  $1,000,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  met 
^  A.    I  said  that  at  the  time.     Tes,  sir. 

Q.    Kow  yon  say  that  Cochrane  paid  it  to  the  Oonunissioners  t 

A.     I  OS,  sir;  $2,700. 

Q.    Yon  said  he  paid  $1,000  to  get  Beckwith  to  bay  me. 

A.    I  said  so,  two  years  ago. 

Q.    Did  yon  say  what  he  had  done  with  the  balance  of  tha 
money  before ! 

A.    He  paid  it  to  the  Commissioners  and  others. 

Q.    Did  he  tell  you  generally  Commissioners  ? 

A.     He  wouldn't  tell  me  who. 

Q.    Did  he  say  he  had  bought  them  all ! 

A    He  didn't  tell  me.    I  thought  it  was  a  cheap  buy. 

Q.    Didn't  you  state  he  paid  Beckwith  $1,000 1 

A.    Our  books  show  that. 

Q.    That  would  leave  $1,700  outside;  did  you  swear  two  yean 
ago  he  had  bought  the  Commissioners  t 

A.     I  think  I  did. 

Q.    Where  are  those  books  now  t    In  possession  of  Mr.  Ooch- 
ranef 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  they  in  your  control  now  ? 

A.    I  have  not  seen  them  for  some  years ;   Mr.  Cochrane  took 
charge  of  them. 

Anthony  Eitnbb  sworn  and  examined  by  Me.  Bobinsok,  on  be- 
half of  the  Commissioners. 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside ! 
A    In  St.  Louis. 
Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 
A    Brick  mason. 
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Q.    How  long  have  you  worked  at  the  bnsineeB  ! 

A.    About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

Q.  Ton  may  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  yon  have 
done  a  large  amount  of  work,  or  how  large  experience  or  small ; 
give  them  some  idea  of  your  experience  in  building. 

A.  I  have  carried  on  business  in  St.  Louis  for  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  past.     I  have  been  continually  in  the  business. 

Q,    Have  you  worked  quite  a  number  of  hands  I 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  according  to  the  amount  of  work  being  done  in 
the  city,  I  have  worked  more  or  less  hands. 

Q.  Have  you  erected  any  large  heavy  buildings,  with  heavy 
brick  walls  ? 

A.  I  have  never  put  up  any  very  heavy  public  buildings.  I 
put  up  large  warehouses. 

Q.  Tou  have  seen  large  brick  buildings  built,  with  heavy  brick 
walls  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  judge  of  brick  work  and  brick 
masonry  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  am  qualified  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
a  brick  wall. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  examined  the  work  upon  the  new 
State  House  here  t 

A.    I  was  over  there  today. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  over  it,  and  what  means  did  you  have 
to  look  at  it ! 

A.  The  means  I  had  was,  by  walking  around  the  different  parts 
of  the  wall ;  I  saw  several  holes  in  the  walls  and  places  where 
bricks  had  been  pulled  out,  and  where  brick  had  been  taken  off 
the  upper  portion  of  the  wall. 

Q.     Did  you  go  into  the  sub-basement  and  examine  it  there? 

A.     No,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.     Give  your  jadgraent  of  the  character  of — 

A.    The  character  of  the  work  I  saw  I  would  pronounce  good. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  committee  if  you  looked  at  all  the 
wall — that  iB,  upon  the  basement  there. 

A.  I  did  not  examine  it  minutely.  I  just  walked  around  the 
different  places,  and  examined  it  as  I  passed  round. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  at  those  holes  in  the  wall  ? 
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A,     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  yon  examine  that  carefallj ! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  then  I  took  m j  pen  knife  and  picked  into  the 
wall,  into  the  crevices  and  joints.  The  walls  are  all  well  pat  up, 
the  brick  well  embedded,  and  the  mortar  I  consider  was  good. 

Q.  Do  jon  regard  those  walls  as  safe,  to  go  ahead  and  bnild 
on? 

A.  I  do.  some  parts  of  the  wall,  where  it  has  been  frozen-- 
which  does  not  extend  far  into  the  walls — but  where  it  has  been 
frozen  I  think  it  wonld  be  well  enough  to  pull  off  the  several  cour- 
ses of  brick  there,  and  pnt  it  np  again — that  is,  upon  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

Q.    The  top  ought  to  be  taken  off  so  far  as  the  frost  extends! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  wonld  go  more  than  three  or  four 
courses  of  brick  at  any  place,  and  it  don't  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
wall. 

Q.  When  those  holes  were  cut  into  the  wall  joa  could  look 
at  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  character  of  the  mortar  to 
better  advantage,  could  yon  not  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  observe  a  large  hole  in  the  west  or  eondi- 
west  part  of  the  building,  to  the  right  as  yon  go  into  the  corridor 
from  the  north  I 

A.  1  presume  that  is  the  portion  of  the  building ;  there  is  one 
hole  larger  than  the  other,  which  is  upon  the  WbSt  side,  I  think. 

Q.     Did  you  look  carefullf  at  that* 

A.     Yes,  sir  ;  quite  carefully. 

Q.    You  say  the  work  was  good  there  ? 

A.  The  work,  at  that  point,  was  not  quite  as  good  as  at  the 
smaller  hole ;  it  had  not  been  filled  up  thoroughly  ;  there  were  one 
or  two  little  places  there,  but  that  happens  in  the  very  beat  of  work 
frequently. 

Q.  About  how  long  would  it  take  the  mortar  to  dry,  in  these 
heaviest  walls? 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question,  positively ;  bnt  the  thicker 
the  wall,  the  longer  it  takes  the  mortar  to  sot  in  the  center;  it 
takes  much  longer  to  set  in  mortar  than  in  cement.  I  should 
judge  that  in  some  of  those  walls,  nnless  it  was  very  dry  weather, 
if  there  were  rains  every  once  in  a  while,  keeping  the  outside  of 
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the  walli  wet^  witli  freqmtnt  r^iuB^  it  might  talae  the  wal^B  a  ^ar 
or  a  couple  of  years  to  beeome  thoroughly  hardened. 

Q.    If  the  briek  were  wet  before  they  were  )aid  up,  wouM  it  ^ 
take  a  longer  or  shorter  time  for  them  to  harden } 

A.  It  would  take  longer  to  harden  ;  that  is  why  we.^et  bricks 
to  make  a  better  job.  The  slower  the  mortigr  bardeofit  the  better 
work  it  makes ;  when  briek  sfe  not  wet  in  b0t  weather^  sometimes 
in  a  few  minntes  after  ibe  bmk  toaehea  the  mortar  it  will  dry  pnt, 
and  then  it  never  sett  well. 

Q.  Suppose  those  walls  were  laid  along  in  Angnst,  September 
and  on  until  OhristmaB,  last  year,  will  they  notoontinue  to  harden, 
it  may  be  for  some  years  to  oome ! 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MoMuxan  : 

Q.  What  length  of  time  is  required  to  thoroughly,  aeitson  and 
harden  those  walls  ?• 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that,  poaitif^y.  It  might  poettbly  be 
a  year  and  it  might  take  two  yean.  I  havia  Mver  taken  the  pains 
to  iuveatigate  that ;  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  investigate 
how  long  it  would  take  mortar  to  hantfo  ia  a  thick  wall  of  that 
kind. 

Examination  by  Ma.  Kobsbts,  OhMrman  of  the  oomaiittee. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  mortar,  particatarly,  in  these  wails, 
particularly  in  the  west  wall,  whi<h  had  the  la^  hole  in  it  I 

A.  As  I  stated  before,  I  did  not  examine  the  noortar  very  mi- 
nutely. I  first  gave  it  a  look  as  I  passed  around  the  wall,  penetra- 
ting the  joints  with  my  pen  kbife ;  I  waa  careful  to  examine  the 
mortar  at  those  holes. 

Q.    Did  yon  examine  the  sand  there  t 

A.  Ko,  sir,  I  didn't  examine  the  sand  ;  I  saw  by  the  obarac- 
ter  of  the  mortar  that  it  is  a  finer  sand  than  w«  have  at  .St.  Louis. 
It  is  something  like  the  sand  used  in  the  ereolian  of  the  Gover- 
nor's mansion,  at  Jefferson  Oity. 

Q.    In  the  other  parts  of  the  wall  how  did  yo«L  find  the  mortar  t 

A.  Some  of  it  was  done  with  cement;  I  think  that  is  harder 
than  the  other.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  .work,  down  at  the 
floor,  some  of  the  joints  are  frozen  slightly,  but  which  only  genes  in 
about  a  half  inch,  not  deeper  than  that;  loxatnined  some  places 
wheQO  the  outside  was  hard,  but  as  I  would  penetrate  into  it  it 
would  get  softer. 

Vol.  I.— 109 
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Q.  Did  you  tcilre  any  of  the  mortar  out  and  test  it,  to  see 
whether  it  had  set  ? 

A.    Only  as  I  dug  it  oat  in  penetrating  it  with  my  knife. 

Q.    How  large  is  yonr  knife  t 

A.  [Witness  exhibits  the  knife.]  It  is  abont  an  inch  and  a 
half  long — the  Made. 

Q.    OoHld  yon  tell  how  far  that  frozen  mortar  extended  in  f 

A.  I  don't  think  it  extended  more  than  half  an  ineh  or  an  inch. 
I  dag  in  beyond  where  it  was  frozen ;  I  fonnd  it  there,  after  fit- 
ting ia  some  little  dntance,  as  I  sappose  is  the  case  with  the  whole 
wall.  When  I  got  in  beyond  the  bard  cmst  oatside,  I  foand  it 
was  softer,  and  judged  it  would  continue  so  dear  through  the 
wall. 

Q.    Is  that  the  way  you  would  expect  to  find  it! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  the  brick  had  been  laid  up  wet,  and  with  fre- 
quent rains,  while  the  work  was  in  progress. 

Jamm  Applbtaxd,  swom^  and  examined  ,by  Mr.  Robih sov,  od 
behalf  of  the  State  House  Conunissioners : 

Q.    Where  da  you  reside ! 

A.    In  Detroit,  Michigan,  at  the  present. 

Q.     What  is  your  business ! 

A.    I  am  a  practical  biulder. 

Q.    How  long  hare  you  been  engaged  in  that  busineaa  ? 

A.  I  have  beea  engaged  upon  iire-proof  work  for  sooie  fifteen 
years.  I  built  the  Milwaukee  Custom  House  and  Postoffice,  uni 
the  one  in  Chicago. 

Q.    Any  other  public  buildings  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  the  United  States  Court  House,  at  Baltimore,  and 
I  just  finished  the  new  <uty  hall  in  Detroit — a  building  cost- 
ing $S0O,000. 

Q.    What  did  those  other  buildings  cost  ? 

A.  I  think  the  one  in  Chicago  cost  (365,000.  It  was  built  in 
cheap  times.    The  one  in  Milwaukee  cost  about  $220,800. 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  if  yon  regard  yourself  as  a  jodge 
of  brick  work--of  masonry. 

A.    I  do  consider  myself  as  such. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  you  have  ever  examined  the  work 
upon  the  new  State  Hduse  here  ? 

A.  I  have.  I  was  out  there  to-day.  I  didn't  kuow  for  what 
purpose. 
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Q.  How  long  were  700  there,  aud  how  much  examination  did 
yon  makef 

A.  I  went  ibrough  the  building  at  large— that  is,  I  went  thro' 
the  ftub-basement,  the  cellar  and  basement  story,  and  examined 
the  work.  Mj  opinion  was  asked  what  I  thought  of  the  work. 
I  told  them  I  thought  it  was  a  verj  good  pieoe  of  work. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  it  sufficiently  to  give  an  opinion  satis- 
factory to  yourself  as  to  its  quality  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.     What  is  its  quality  ? 

A.  It  is  good  work.  Any  one  who  says  it  is  not  does  so  be- 
cause he  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Would  you  say,  as  a  practical  man,  those  walls  are  suf- 
ficient to  continue  the  building,  and  be  perfectly  safe  I 

A.    Tes,  sir,  in  every  particular. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  quality  of  the  mortar  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    How  did  you  find  it? 

A.    I  found  it  good. 

Q.    Pid  you  examine  those  holes  cut  in  the  wallet 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  work  carefully  there,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  mortar  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  found  the  walls  are  thoroughly  bulk  and  grouted 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  Of  course  the  mortar  was  not  hard — 
and  it  won't  be  until  the  building  is  roofi^d  and  fire  put  into  it. 
Those  heavy  walls — there  is  so  much  moisture  in  them.  I  sup- 
pose they  wet  the  bric^  when  they  were  laid — ^if  not,  they  oaght 
to  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Robinson  : 

They  were  thoroughly  wet* 

Witness: 

Yon^et  such  an  amount  of  material  together  thai  the  moisture 
has  got  to  evaporate  in  some  way  before  it  will  dry  and  harden. 
For  iostance — it  was  three  years  last  April  since  we  commenced 
our  city  hall,  at  Detroit,  and  until  within  the  last  month,  when 
they  got  fire  into  it,  (they  had  no  fire  in  it  before,)  every  time 
there^was  a  warm  day  outside  the  building,  inside  would  sweat 
so  you  could  wipe  the  water  right  off  the  wall  and  off  the  iron 
work  and  columns,  and  upon  the  marble  tile  it  was  the  wme  way. 
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and  the  water  M^onld  dro|)  from  the  ceiling ;  bat  so  long  aa  it 
cold  and  dry  outside  yoa  could  see  no  water;  bat  the  moflneot 
there  was  a  Warm  day  it  began  to  sweat.  Yon  will  find  in  the 
erection  of  these  bniidingb  it  will  remain  so  onttl  all  the  moistnre 
is  out  of  the  walls.  Where  there  is  cement  nsed  it  will  harden 
quicker  than  lime.    The  lime  is  stronger. 

Q.    Lime  will  make  stronger  walls  in  the  end,  will  it  not ! 

A.  It  will  make  just  as  strong  and  as  good  work  for  anything 
above  ground. 

Q.    Then  it  is  your  judgment  that  this  is  a  good  job  of  work  J 

A.    I  say  it  is  a  good  piece  of  work  in  erery  respect. 

Examination  by  Mr.  RobIcrts,  Chairman  of  the  Committee: 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  mortar  in  thoeie  places  where  holes 
were  cut  in  the  walls  ? 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  sadd  and  lime? 

A«  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  there  is  loam  in  that  sand.  It  ie  not 
probably  as  good  sand  as  we  get  in  Chicago— it  is  sharp  sand  that 
we  get  there ;  it  makes  a  better  and  stronger  mortar. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  make  as  good  character  of  mortar  ont  of 
this  sand  as  it  is  out  of  the  sand  you  speak  of  getting  in  Chicago! 

A.  I  think  It  is,  Wkh  care.  There  is  plenty  tt  lime  in  this 
mortar. 

Q.     Would  this  sand  be  as  good  ? 

A.  It  will  not  harden,  pr6bably,  tts  quick — but  yet  it  will  make 
good  Work  in  the  end  lor  that  kind  of  work. 

Q.  Will  sand  With  a  good  deal  ^  loam  in  it  make  as  good 
work  as  clean,  sharp  sand  with  no  loam  in  it  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  use  all  kinds  of  sand.  Yon  have  to  take 
the  sand  as  you  can  got  it,  generally.  You  want  me  to  aaj  wheth- 
er it  will  make  as  good  mortar  as  sharp  sand  t  It  will,  if  tfiare  is 
no  quick-sand  in  it. 

A.  Tbeh  yon  don't  think  it  hurts  eand  to  ha^e  a  mixture  of 
loattiin  it? 

A.    'Noy  sir,  I  don't  tWnk  it  do^  hurt  it. 

Q.  Then  it  doson't  niake  any  difference  whether  the  sand,  fo 
make  good  itKjrtar,  is  clean,  sharp  sand,  or  whether  it  may  have  a 
cotrsiderkble  portion  of  loam  hi  it  ? 

A.    I  don't' know  that  it  doto,  if  there  is  no  quiek^eaod  in  it. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  qnick-dand  ? 
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A,    Sand  that  will  ran  when  it  is  made  into  mortar. 

Q.  Bo  not  builders  prefer  elean,  sharp  sand  to  that  which  has 
loam  in  it? 

A.    For  plasterinfij  purposes  they  do. 

Q.     For  building  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  don't  know  as  thej  do. 

Q.  Yon  think  jou  can  make  just  as  good  bniMing  mortar  oxxt 
of  sand  that  has  loam  in  it  as  you  can  out  of  clean,  sharp  sand  t 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  character  of  the  lime  ased 
in  this  building? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.     Did  JOU  examine  any  of  the  lime  used  there  ? 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Lemont  lime  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  lime  that  has  a  considerable  portion  of  cement  in  it  as 
likely  to  make  good  mortar  with  this  kind  of  sand  as  the  other 
lime^ — quick  lime,  with  good  sharp  sand  ? 

A.    I  should  think  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Q.  How  long  should  mortar  be  mixed  before  it  should  be  laid 
in  the  wall  ? 

A.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  that  question.  Some 
builders  prefer  and  some  architects  prefer  not  to  mix  the  mortar 
a  week  or -two  in  advance,  to  let  it  do  what  we  call  ^*  sonring.*^ 
Some  prefer  it  to  stand  three  or  four  days,  and  tome  want  to  use 
it  right  along.  It  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  lime  some- 
what 

Q.    Does  the  character  of  the  sand  have  anything  to  do  with  it ; 

A.     No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  in  Detroit  ? 

A.    For  the  last  three  years. 

Q.     Where  did  you  reside  before  yoa  went  there  to  live  ? 

A.    In  Rochester,  N.  Y.    We  built  the  asylnm  at  Batavia. 

Q.     Were  you  the  contractor? 

A.    No;  the  superintendent. 

Q.     Were  you  the  contractor  of  the  post  office  in  Chicago  I 

A.  Noy  sir ;  I  was  superintendent  of  that.  I  wm  a  partner  in 
the  building  of  the  Baltimore  poet  office  and  the  city  hdl  at 
Detroit 
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Wbdn£6day  Morning,  May  31,  187L 

WiLUAM  A.  Steele,  sworn. 

Direct  Examination — Hj  Mr.  B jBSBTg. 

Q.    What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you  live  I 

A.     Willium  A.  Steele.    I  live  at  Joliet. 

Q.    Your  busineae  \ 

A.    Quarryman. 

Q.    Have  you  been  in  business  with  any  body  ? 

A.  I  have  been  in  a  nrm  composed  of  Lorenzo  P.  Sanger, Wm. 
A.  Steele  and  Henry  A.  Sanger. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

A.     Since  early  in  1867. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  furoishiog  stone 
for  the  State  House? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  got  one  contract  I  offered  to  bid  also  for  the 
first  story. 

Q.    Were  those  bids  made  at  public  lettings  or  at  private  ? 

A.     They  were  both  public,  I  think. 

Q.     Who  were  they  made  by — ^yourself? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  when  it  was  you  were  awarded  the  contract,  and  all 
about  it. 

A.  Well^  I  don- 1  know.  I  believe  it  must  have  been  about 
January,  1870,  we  were  awarded  the  contract  for  the  first  story. 

Q.    State  the  eircumstances* 

A.  There  was  nothing  about  it— only  there  was  a  letting  for 
the  first  story.  The  specification  required  the  heaviest  stone,  mad 
we  were  awarded  the  contract  over  all  others,  at  73  cents  per  foot 
in  the  rough. 

Q.    Where  to  be  delivered? 

A.    At  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet 

Q.    Was  there  aniy  limit  to  the  amount  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  to  the  firstjitore,  including  the  entablature. 

Q.    You  don't  remember  the  time  that  contract  was  madet 

A.     I  think  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  January,  1870. 

Q.    Who  else  bid  at  that  time,  do  you  know? 

A.    I  think  Edwin  Walker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  bid  was}  Were  you  present  at  the 
time  t 
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A.  I  WM  proaent  at  tho  time.  I  think  his  bid  wm  75  cents 
per  foot. 

Q.    State  how  mooh  stone  yoa  famished  under  that  oontract. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  oan't  give  yoo  the  amoant  in  feet,  bat  it 
amounted  to  $56,000. 

Q.  Yon  may  state  if  you  are  still  furnishing  stone  for  the  State 
House ;  and  if  you're  not,  what  the  reason  is. 

A.    The  firm  furnished  no  stone  since  September,  1870. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  all  the  stone  under  your  oontract  that  was 
received,  as  fast  as  it  was  required? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  deal  of  the  time  had  the  derrick  piled 
full  of  stone.    They  couldn't  cut  it  as  fast  as  we  delivered  it. 

Q.    Was  there  any  delay  caused  by  your  failure  I 

A.  No,  sir.  Perhaps  there  were  a  few  stone.  The  present 
warden  asked  permission,  and  we  waived  our  right  to  them  for 
the  State  House,  only  claiming  our  contract  price,  as  an  accommo- 
dation to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Acre  has  been  any  contract  since 
for  stone  for  the  State  House — if  so,  state  what  you  know  about  it  ? 

A.  I  only  know  that  public  report  to  the  House  of  Hepreseota- 
tives,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  a  contract  was  let  to  Edwin  Wal- 
ker for  tjxe  entire  building.  The  report  of  the  State  House  Com- 
missioners says  60  cents  a  foot. 

Q.  State  what  that  will  amount  to  as  near  as  you  can  get  it — 
Ute  stone  to  finish  the  State  House. 

A.    (The  witness  figures  a  little.)  ]No,  sir ;  I  can't  answer  you. 

Q.  Now  state,  if  you  bad  an  opportunity  to  bid  for  the  lettiug 
of  that  stone,  at  what  price  you  would  have  furnished  it. 

A.  I  shall  have  to  decline  to  answer  that  question.  I  wouldn't 
like  to  state  unless  it  would  be  taken  as  a  qualified  statement  I 
could  furnish  very  well  at  73  cents  the  heavier  stone.  Of  course 
I  could  have  bid  less  for  the  light  stone — ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
less. 

Q.    Had  there  been  a  public  letting,  would  you  have  bid  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  would. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  it  known  to  the  Commissioners  that 
you  were  anxious  to  bid  for  the  stone  for  the  balance  of  the  build- 

iog» 

A.  Can't  remember,  sir ;  only  it  is  notorious  that  we  bid  every- 
where for  stone*  . 
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Q.    Is  there  an  aCbttttdande  of  good  etoM  ht  yon  quarry  I 

A,    Enough  for  twenty  State  'Hoases — as  fast  as  it  coald  be  got 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  the  stone  to  be  farniebed  wiU  be  of  t 
larger  or  a  smaltor  dass— whether  a  cheaper  mte  or  leas« 

A.  A  considerable  percentage  less  to  finish  iht  buflding  than 
was  required  up  to  the  fiMt  eftory ;  the  expe&se  of  catting  «boat 
the  same,  but  the  raw  matifrial  '^11  be  of  a  qariity  of  atone  Tery 
much  Easier  to  quarry,  and  the  quarry  men  can  sell  it  at  rery  much 
less,  as  I  expedtdd  to  do. 

Q  As  to  the  character  and  qnaiity  of  stone  farnidsed  from  the 
"Walker  quarry  as  compared  with  your  quarry  ? 

A.  Do  you  ask  the  quality  t  I  haren't  the  expemire  na- 
chinery  necessary  to  test  the  atone  myself,  but  the  United  States 
goternment  tei9ted  iny  qpattf  and  Walker^s^  the  prison  &nd  Nao- 
Too,  and  every  stone  of  conseqtience  in  the  nortiiwest,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  customhouses,  of  which  I  have  built  all  sioee  those 
tests  were  made — all  of  them  everywhere,  and  the  Rook  laknd 
arsenal ;  and  now  I  wonH  give  thesd  papers,  but  I  wish  to  funisii 
ihe  reporter  with  the  contents  with  reference  to  the  teet  between 
Walkfer'e  quarty  and  mine : 

"Walkbe's  QuARftT. —Density,  S.4051;  croshiog  force,  ^8,781; 
crushing  force  in  lbs.,  per  square  inch,  M92 ;  beginning,  to  tpawl, 
35,000 ;  breaking  weight,  per  transvene  strength,  14,400 ;  trans- 
verse st^en^th,  8-S.  W.— 4  bdr. 

Aba^rpiion. — To  determine  the  absorptive  property  of  different 
stone,  the  Walker  stone  "Was  placed  on  a  steam  engine,  and  re- 
mained for  siitteen  days ;  it  was  then  wefghed,  and  then  placed  in 
water,  where  it  remained  three  days  and  nights^  and  waa  again 
weighed,  with  a  result  as  follows :  Weight  before  steeping,  5020 
grains;  weight  afcer  ateepiog,  5184  grains;  increase  in  weight, 
IMr  gi^ins-;  increase  per  cent,  9i6  grains* 

W.  A.  Sivslb's  Qcabst,  Joust. — Density,  3.6440 ;  cmduBg 
force  in  lbs.,  58,853  ;  crushing  force,  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  14,- 
708;  Began  to  spawl,  57,883;  Breaking  weight  and  tranaveree 
strain,  15,850;  transverse  strength,  S-S  W — 4  bdr. 

Ab$(frpiion,*^Ti>  determine  the  absorptive  properties  of  W.  A. 
Stealers  stone^  it  was  placed  npon  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine  and 
remained  for  sixteen  days.  It  was  then  weighed  and  placed  ia 
water,  where  it  remained  three  days  and  nigliits^  and  waa  agaia 
weighed,  with  the  result  here  given:     Weight  before  eteepiog, 
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564C0.5  grains ;  after  steeping,  5800  grains ;  increase  in  weight, 
159.5  grains;  increase,  per  cent,  2.8  grains. 

Q.  I  will  get  yon  to  state  the  relative  qualities  of  this  stone  as 
to  the  expense  of  dressing. 

A.  Well,  sir;  my  sincere  judgment  is  that  Walker's  is  con- 
siderably harder  to  dress  than  mine. 

Q.  The  Commissioners  state  that  it  is  said  the  Walker  stone 
is  cheaper  at  80  cents  a  foot  than  the  Sanger  stone  as  a  gratuity, 
on  account  of  its  greater  ease  in  dressing. 

A.  I  will  state  that  no  person,  in  my  opinion,  who  understands 
the  subject,  would  ever  believe  that ;  it  is  untrue,  absolutely. 

Q.     You  may  state  what  it  is  worth  a  foot  to  dress  it. 

A.  I  couldn't  answer  without  considerable  calculation.  I  can 
tell  you  what  J  would  furnish  the  raw  material  at  of  the  size  re- 
quired. 

Q.     What  would  you  furnish  it  at,  at  the  Penitentiary  ? 

A.     60  cts.  a  foot. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  what  it  would  cost  to  dress  the  stone 
of  the  kind  you  would  furnish  ? 

A.  I  would  rather  not  try  to  approximate.  I  have  never  stud- 
ied about  it  at  all.  I  have  never  cut  any  stone  at  all.  I  never  saw 
them  cut  except  incidentally  at  the  prison. 

Q.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  stone  could  be  furnished  at  60 
cts.  a  foot,  that  it  could  be  then  cut  so  as  to  be  furnished  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  the  Walker  stone  at  80  cts? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  infinitely  cheaper. 

Q.    Would  you  be  willing  to  furnish  it  at  cheaper  rates  ? 

A.  I  would  be  willing  to  furnish  it  at  60  cts.  per  foot,  and  I 
am  confident  that  would  be  cheaper  than  Mr.  Walker's  stone  at 
60  cts.,  but  I  wouldn't  dress  it  for  anything.  I  do  not  dress 
stone. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  had  any  experience  relative  to  the 
quality  of  dressing  stone. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  relative  expense  of  dressing  different  kinds  of 
stone. 

A.  The  opinion  universally  expressed,  is  that  they  can  make 
far  more  wages  bidding  by  the  job — there  is  no  other  way  of  cut- 
ting stone.  In  Chicago  and  Joliet  they  have  said  they  could 
make  more  wages  on  our  stone  than  on  Walker's  or  any  other. 
Vol.  I— 110 
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Q.  Were  these  parties  yoa  speak  of,  in  the  habit  of  dreasiDg 
all  kinds  of  stone  ? 

A.  The  most  intelligent  one  of  them— all  I  remember — ^has  cut 
for  at  least  twenty  years  on  Walker's  stone,  and  says  he  has  finally 
built  his  own  residence  from  oar  own  quarry.  He  works  by  the 
job,  and  makes  $135  per  month,  catting  oar  stone.  Any  man  who 
has  the  chance,  easily  makes  from  $90  to  $110,  at  Chicago  prices 
for  catting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gross,  the  foreman  of  the  Penitentiary 
yard? 

A.     Yes.  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him  as 
to  the  qnality  of  this  stone. 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  remember.  I  never  was  much  with  him. 
Our  interests  are  entirely  antagonistic.  We  are  friends,  but  I 
cannot  remember  of  any  conversation  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ofiers  made  in  regard  to 
these  lettiugs }  Were  there  any  offers  made  to  you — any  induce- 
ments held  out  to  you  at  the  time  you  got  the  contract  ? 

A.  I  would  first  say  no  Commissioners  ever  held  ont  any  in- 
ducements. 

Q.    If  there  were  any  offers,  state  all  about  it. 

A.  Well.  Mi;  Edwin  Walker  proposed  not  to  bid.  It  was 
at  the  Leland  Hotel,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
the  bids  were  opened  he  proposed  if  we  would  give  him  $10,000 
he  would  not  bid. 

Q.    Did  anybody  urge  you  to  give  it  t 

A.    Mr«  Cochrane  urged  us  to  pay  him  the  $10,000. 

Q.    What  reason  did  he  give  t 

A.    I  can't  remember. 

Q;     Did  you  do  it? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  declined  it. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  time  that  this  last  contract 
was  made  to  Walker  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  time.  I  should  think  about  a  year 
before  I  saw  the  Commissioners'  report. 

Q.    The  Commissioners'  report  was  the  first  you  knew  of  it? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  in  you  furnishing  the  etone — any 
difficulty  in  getting  your  money  ? 

A.    None  at  all. 
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Q.    Did  yon  give  bonds  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    You  carried  out  your  contract  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  last  stone  furnished  the  first  October,  or  per- 
haps the  fifteenth ;  furnished  it  all  up  at  the  time,  except  what  I 
told  you  ;  the  contract  was  complete. 

Oro88  Examination  hy  Hon.  J.  0.  Robinson.  Commissioner. 

Q.  You  say  the  contract  had  been  made  almost  a  year  before 
you  found  it  out— with  Walker? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  didn't  say  so.  He  asked  me  how  long  it  was  af- 
ter I  got  my  contract  before  I  heard  of  this  letting.  I  said  it 
must  have  been  a  year. 

Q.  When  was  it  Walker  wanted  you  to  give  him  $10,000  for 
him  not  to  bid  ! 

A.    It  was  the  very  day  of  the  letting  of  the  first  story.  ^ 

Q.    In  which  yon  got  your  contract  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  bid  I 

A.  I  understand  so.  His  bid  was  read  off  two  cents  a  foot 
higher  than  ours.  His  was  seventy-five  cents,  and  mine  seventy- 
three  cents.    We  got  the  contract  without  paying  $10,000. 

Q.     Cochrane  advised  you  to  give  $10,000? 

A.    Yee,  sir,  he  urged  Mr.  Sanger  and  me  both. 

Q.    Where? 

A.    In  the  Leland  Hotel. 

Q.    Who  was  by  ? 

A.    Henry  Sanger  was  present. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  he  was  present  when  Mr. 
Cochrane  advised  you  to  give  the  $10,000? 

A.    Can't  remember. 

Q.    Who  was  present  then  ? 

A.  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  Mr.  Sanger  was  a  partner ;  he 
notified  me  he  had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Cochrane ;  I  think  it  was 
the  very  day  the  bids  were  opened. 

Q.     When  did  this  occur? 

A.    About  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Steele,  did  you  bid  upon  the  stone  for 
the  foundation  to  bring  it  up  to  the  walls  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  contract  wasn't  awarded  you  ? 
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A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  got  tbo  contract  at  seventy-three  cents  for  the  first 
story? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Yon  canH  be  mistaken  about  the  time  ? 

A.  I  can  very  easily  be  mistaken  about  anything  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  I  have  given  you  my  best  belief. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  give  $10,000 — was  that  the  very  day  or 
the  day  before  you  got  the  contract  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  about  that  time. 

Q.  Were  Walker  and  you  both  together  when  the  bids  were 
opened  in  the  Commissioners'  office? 

A.    £  think  so. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  bid  except  Mr.  Walker's  and  this) 

A.    I  have  the  impression  there  were  other  bids. 

Q.  Were  the  bids  read  publicly,  so  you  all  could  hear  them 
and  see  what  each  one  bid  ? 

A.  Every  letting  I  have  attended  the  bids  were  so  opened ;  I 
can't  remember  about  that  one  particularly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  bidders  had  to  give  bonds  to  com- 
ply with  their  bids  if  accepted  ? 

A.  Don't  remember  that ;  remember  we  had  to  give  bond  to 
comply  with  our  bid. 

Q.  Mr.  Steele,  don't  you  know  in  this  contract  you  got  for  the 
stone,  you  never  bid  at  all  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

A.     I  did  put  in  a  bid. 

Q.    Who  bid,  and  where  ? 

A.    I  think  it  was  in  the  Commissioners'  room. 

Q,  Walker  and  you  both  bid  at  $2  a  foot ;  don't  you  know 
there  was  no  public  letting  at  all  ? 

A.  I  have  said  I  am  not  certain  about  being  present  at  the 
letting  of  the  bids ;  I  know  that  I  bid. 

Q.  I  tell  you  again,  Mr.  Steele,  and  to  refresh  your  memorj  I 
will  read  to  you  from  the  act  approved  February  2Sth,  1867,  the 
second  section ;  [the  Commissioner  here  read  the  extract  referred 
to,]  now,  don't  you  remember  you  entered  into  contract  with  the 
Penitentiary  Commissioners,  and  gave  your  bond  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  House 
agreed. 

Q.     Did  you  have  any  agreement? 
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A.    They  wrote  the  papers  I  had  to  sign. 

Q.  Did  70a  enter  into  contract  with  the  Commissioners  and 
give  bond  and  receive  your  money  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  State  House 
Commissioners  about  stone  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  as  to  quality  and  value. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  contract  is  concerned,  did  they  ever  make  a 
cont|*act — Mr.  Bnnn,  Mr.  Beveridge  or  myself? 

A.    In  writing  t 

Q.    That  or  anyway. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  anything  more  than  this,  that  we  said  to  you 
that  your  price  with  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners  was  as  low 
'  as  it  could  be  got  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  this,  I  could  do  nothing  with  the  others  because 
they  said  this  question  had  to  be  settled  by  the  State  House  Com- 
missioners primarily. 

Q.  All  your  dealings  had  been  with  the  Prison  Commissioners 
and  not  with  us? 

A.    I  got  the  money  generally  from  you. 

Q.    Tbey  paid  you. 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  was  the  way  it  was. 

Q.  About  public  and  private  lettings— do  you  understand  the 
second  was  advertbed  like  the  first  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.     What  do  you  remember? 

A.  I  mean  a  day  was  fixed,  and  the  parties  were  here,  and  the 
subject  was  settled  at  that  time. 

Q.    How  was  it  settled  ? 
'    A.    I  can't  remember. 

Q.    What  called  you  here  ? 

A.    To  bid  for  the  stone. 

Q.  You  say  Walker  wanted  you  give  $10,000,  then  he  would 
not  bid  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    He  bid  seventy-five  and  you  seventy-three  cents,  and  got  it. 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  I  preferred  to  take  my  chances. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  after  you  got  the  contract  to  furnish  stone 
of  a  given  thickness,  you  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  stone  of 
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that  thickness,  and  consented  to  be  taken  thinner,  it  was  cnt  down 
an  inch  ar  two  to  accommodate  yon  t 

A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember ;  I  know  what  yon  refer  to — it 
was  cut  down. 

Q.    Was  it  not  done  at  yonr  instance  or  request  ? 

A.  It  was  done  at  our  notice,  that  we  ooald  not  find  that  par- 
ticular size ;  but  before  the  contract  was  signed. 

Q.    Yon  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  size. 

A.    We  never  had  it. 

Q.    Did  you  agree  to  furnish  stone  of  a  given  thickness  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  the  contract  had  nothing  to  say  with  reference  to 
the  plan. 

Q.    Wasn't  the  thickness  of  the  stone  agreed  upon  ! 

A.  We  had  that  all  fixed  before  the  contract  was  signed ;  we 
could  not  furnish  twenty-six  inch  water  tablature ;  we  never  had 
such  a  stone ;  I  think  the  water  table  was  changed  one  inch  after 
we  signed  the  contract ;  changed  to  twenty-four  or  twenty- three ;  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  size  of  stone  to  be  used  in  the  walU 
now  is? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  accurate  knowledge ;  I  have  a  ^neral 
idea ;  my  recollection  is,  that  there  is  nothing  like  the  proi>ortion 
of  large  stone  in  the  upper  that  there  is  in  the  lower  story. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  furnish  at  sixty  cents ;  how  is  the  price 
of  stone  now  compared  with  what  it  was  last  September  ? 

A.    I  am  certain  a  good  deal  lower. 

Q.    Now,  than  then ! 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  us  that  seventy-three  was  as  low  as  you 
could  possibly  furnish  the  stone? 

A.    Don't  remember  any  conversation  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  you  and  Mr.  Sanger  were  in  the  office, 
and  you  stated  you  could  not  furnish  it  at  a  cent  less ;  don't  you 
remember  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    You  know  Gross,  don't  you  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Has  he  had  much  experience  in  the  cutting  of  stone  ? 

A.  I  think  he  has ;  he  has  worked  for  me  a  good  deal,  and 
always  as  a  cutter. 
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Q.  I  mean  as  a  foreman — a  judge  of  the  catting  of  stone ;  is 
he  a  good  stone-cutter  ? 

A.  Yery  fair ;  but  bis  mind  is  warped  now  in  the  handling  of 
convicts ;  that  has  got  him  off  from  the  general  idea  of  stone- 
cutting;  his  judgment  is  not  as  good. 

Q.  This  contract — ^you  had  expected  there  would  be  a  public 
letting,  and  jou  would  have  had  an  opportunity  to  bid ;  you  mean 
it  was  not  published  by  advertising. 

A.  !Not  exactly ;  I  mean  we  had  the  best  stone  in  the  State ; 
and  it  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  parties  interested. 

Q.    I  suppose  all  bidders  would  swear  the  same  t 

A.    There  is  the  test. 

Q.  Mr.  Steele,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stone  to  stand  positive 
pressure— do  you  regard  that  as  important  for  building  purposes  ? 

A.     I  know  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Sonora  stone  ?— there  is  some  in  the 
foundation. 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  examined  it. 

Q.  Any  danger  of  that  stone  crushing  under  a  wall  sixty-four 
or  seventy  five  feet  high  t 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  examined  the  stone  and  handled  it  a  little.  If 
the  building  were  of  any  hight,  the  absorptive  qualities  of  the 
stone  would  have  to  be  considered. 

Q.    Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  in  this  case  ! 

A.  I  will  answer  in  a  minute.  (Witness  looks  at  his  papers.) 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  will  crush. 

Q..  Why?  Mr.  Steele,  the  Sonora  stone  will  not  stand  as 
much  crushing  force  as  the  Walker  stone  I 

A.    Walker's  is  a  trace  stronger. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  a  wall  one  hnndred  feet  high  would 
crush? 

A.  I  have  said  the  Walker  stone  was  a  trace  stronger,  and  I 
have  been  speaking  of  strength ;  but  I  don't  know  about  the  dis- 
integration. 

Q.    That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crushing  force,  has  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  wall  of  the  size  of  this  State  House,  any  danger  of  that 
crushing  if  built  of  Lemont  or  Walker  stone  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  is  danger  of  its  diriotegrating. 

Q,    J  ask  you  a^ai.n ;    Is  there  danger  of  the  Walker  stone 
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crashing  under  a  wall  tho  bight  of  the  State  Honse,  from  the 
weight  upon  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  I  do  not  mean  crnsh ;  that  is  the  wrtmg 
word.    Break  is  the  proper  word. 

Q.    It  breaks  from  the  pressure  on  it  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  to  the  square  inch  will  the  Walker 
stone  stand  before  it  breaks  from  positive  force  ? 

A.  Well ;  one  sample,  seven  thousand  pounds ;  another  that 
I  have  read  of— it  is  in  the  report  now — ^is  nine  thousand  aeven 
hundred. 

Q.  This  wall  is  to  be  ninety-five  feet.  Now,  Mr.  Steele, 
where  the  foundation  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made,  and  the  wall 
made  perfectly  level,  does  not  each  sqnare  inch  bear  just  the  Kune 
proportion  of  weight  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  because  the  openings  affect  the  pressure  a  good 
deal,  [f  there  were  no  doors  nor  windows,  it  might  be;  but 
sometimes  there  is  a  strain  laterally. 

Q.    That  makes  no  great  difference. 

A.  I  could  answer  you  much  better  if  you  would  let  me  give 
an  example. 

Q.  We  will  do  that  presently.  Take  a  stone  a  foot  square, 
and  saw  it  in  two  twelve  times,  and  then  twelve  times  the  other 
way,  how  many  pieces  a  foot  long  would  it  make  ? 

A.    1  suppose  twelve,  it*  I  understand. 

Q.  You  saw  it  in  two  twelve  times  this  way  and  twelve  times 
that  way,  how  many  pieces  would  there  be  a  foot  long  whiqh  you 
could  take  and  make  a  pile  of — how  many  feet  high  would  it  be  I 

A.    It  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-four  inches  high. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  high,  Mr.  Steele — ISxlS 
«=144. 

A.    We'll  take  that  for  granted  ;   its  an  arithmetical  questioD. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  would  there  be  on  the  lower  square 
inch? 

A.  There  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine — no 
there  wouldn't  be  anything  of  the  kind — the  weight  of  Lemont 
stone  is  one  hundred  and  sixty— the  lower  cubic  inch ;  yee^  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that  crushing  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  upon  it  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  if  it  was  sound  stone.    I  will  put  that  in. 
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Q.  You  say  in  ooe  case  it  bore  seven  thonsand  pounds.  Now, 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  high,  and  only  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  upon  it,  there  would  be  any  danger  ? 

A.  No  such  strain  discovered  as  that  in  a  building  with  open- 
inga. 

Q.  Have  to  build  it  perfect  to  get  seven  thousand  pounds 
on  the  square  inch ;  you  mean  where  the  building  isnH  plumb  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  not  necessarily.    That  would  assist  in  breaking. 

Q.  Then  you  think  there  is  danger  of  a  wall  ninety-five  feet 
high,  of  Lemont  stone,  crushing? 

A,  Yes,  sir;  of  Walker's  quarry.  I  would  like  you  to  take 
this  as  a  case  of  architectural  interest.  This  is  a  question  of  that 
character,  and  I  would  like  to  have  an  example  given.  It  is  to 
illustrate  the  answer  which  I  have  furnished. 

Q.    I  have  no  objection. 

A.  It  is  this :  On  the  lower  end  of  the  island  of  Kock  Island 
there  stands  the  first  building  ever  put  up  by  government  there.  It 
ib  a  very  beautiful  building;  fine  architecture;  well  built;  of 
finely  finished  stone ;  exquisitely  trimmed.  I  saw  it  within  the 
last  ten  days ;  the  ashler  was  broken  in  a  good  many  places ; 
some  of  it  is  spawled  ofi^,  destroying  the  beauty  of  the  surface ; 
in  other  places,  broken  right  in  two ;  in  some  places  there  were 
three  breaks  right  together;  and  that  was  all  because  it  was 
built  of  an  inferior  stone  because  it  could  be  got  cheap. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is,  that  the  break  to  which  you  refer  was 
caused  by  the  want  of  resisting  power  in  the  stone ;  power  to 
resist  weight  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  know  it  is  that. 

Q.  Is  there  great  danger  now  of  this  stone  in  the  tbundation 
breaking  for  want  of  resisting  power — Sonera  stone,  I  mean  t 

A.  If  you  mean  its  breaking,  I  think  it  might ;  but  if  you 
mean  danger  from  breaking,  I  think  it  would  not  endanger  the 
building,  for  the  reason  the  stone  is  in  the  ground  and  can't  get 
misplaced. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Gross'  hand- writing  ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  have  seen  it  frequently. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  this  is  his  signature?  (Showiaga 
paper.) 

A.    Can't  tell. 


Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Guidley  ? 
Tol.  I— 111 
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A.  Yes,  sir;  J.  G.  'Guidley,  in  the  stone  busineBs;  County 
Clerk.    I  have  sold  him  stone. 

Q.  Do  joa  remember  what  jour  bid  was  for  the  stone  in  the 
foundation  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  it? 

A.  I  will  come  within  two  cent8*of  it ;  it  was  between  $1  24 
and  $1  26.  If  the  unreasonable  size  in  the  catalo^pie  were 
brought  down,  we  could  furnish  it  at  a  much  less  price. 


WiLUAM  D.  JRiOHABDsoN  Bwom  ou  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Direct  exammcUwn  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  Commissioner  : 

Q.    "Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Springfield. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  resided  here  % 

A.    Fifteen  years. 

Q.    Have  you  been  a  contractor,  engaged  in  building  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  kind  of  experience  you  have  had  in  bnilding 
and  superintending  brick  masonry  ? 

A.  Well,  for  the  time  I  have  been  at  work,  it  has  been  con- 
siderable. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  at  work  f 

A.    Four  or  five  years. 

Q.    Have  yon  been  at  it  enough  to  consider  yourself  a  judge ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  brick  masonry  of  the  new  State 
House ;  and  if  so,  when  t 

A.  1  have  noticed  the  work  as  it  was  going  on ;  and  day 
before  yesterday  I  went  there  especially. 

Q.    How  oftep  have  yon  seen  it  during  its  progress  ? 

A.  Once  or  twice  a  month,  perhaps;  and  the  other  day,  par- 
ticularly. 

Q.  Upon  your  observation,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  its 
being  a  good  job  or  not  t 

A.    I  should  call  it  a  good  job. 

Q.    Did  yon  examine  those  holes  through  the  wall ! 

A.    Yes,  sir.  '  ^ 
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Q.    Did  that  give  yon  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  work  ? 

A.    Tea,  sir. 

Q.    And  from  that  yon  prononnce  it  a  good  job  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  measnred  any  part  of  the  brick  work  ? 

A.  With  Mr.  Yonng,  I  measnred  one  room  only,  that  was  to 
get  Mr.  Clark's  system  of  measurement — ^yonng  Mr.  Clark. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  yon  proposed  to  measure  by 
sections  ? 

A.  (The  witness  he^e  drew  a  diagram  and  explained  his  meth- 
od of  measuring  arches  and  openings.) 

Q.    Did  yon  examine  the  specifications  ? 

A.     I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  measurement  in  accordance  with  the  specifica- 
tions ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q,    Did  yon  compare  your  measurement  with  his  t 

A«    I  checked  his  figures  after  we  measured  the  room. 

Q.    State  how  they  compared. 

A.  We  found  in  the  room  we  measured,  where  the  wall  was 
nineteen  feet  three  inches  high,  it  was  nineteen  feet  and  five  inches 
high,  nnder-measuremeut  of  that  one  particular  room. 

Q.    Did  you  measure  any  but  the  one  f 

A.     Went  down  in  the  cellar  and  measured  one  er  two  piers. 

Q.    How  did  your  measurement  and  his  compare  again? 

A.  You  mean  as  to  the  number  of  brick ;  it  compared  all 
right. 

Q.  Did  you  look  at  his  books  ?  And  did  he  show  you  his  man- 
ner of  measurement  2  State  whether  you  regard  it  as  a  fair  and 
correct  measurement  under  the  specifications  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  it  was. 

Q.  Of  course  you  have  not  examined  the  figures  to  see  if  they 
were  .correct  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  only  that  one  particular  room. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  in  the  basement  ?  State  whether  it  would 
be  difficult  to  measure  that  now! 

A.  A  man  c<>uldn't  measure  this  building  correctly  unless  he 
had  the  plans,  and  a  man  who  is  conyersant  with  the  building,  to 
explain  different  parts  of  it. 
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Q.  Can  a  man,  without  the  plans  and  a  man  with  him  to  ex. 
plain,  take  a  correct  estimate  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.     State  why. 

A.  For  a  number  of  reasons.  For  instance,  your  specifica- 
tions say  that  the  cabic  contents  of  the  wall  shall  be  taken.  Now, 
unless  a  man  knows,  he  canH  tell  how  the  wall  was  built.  For 
instance ;  here  is  the  front  face  of  your  wall ;  that  course  of  stone 
may  run  in  here ;  that  may  go  away  there.  A  man  wonld  hare 
to  haye  the  section  of  wall  to  state  the  number  of  brick  distiDCt 
from  the  number  of  feet  of  stone. 

Q.    How  about  the  arches ! 

A.  It  would  be  rery  difficult  to  measure  them — to  determine 
where  the  arch  started — to  measure  the  arch  according  to  rules, 
from  what  we  call  the  skew-back. 

Q.    That  is  not  the  same  as  the  spring  of  the  arch  ? 

A.    Ko,  sir ;  that  is  where  the  arch  starts. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  thickness  of 
the  floor — ^how  far  it  is  from  the  top  of  the  arch  \ 

A.  He  would  have  to  measure  it  to  get  it  correctly;  unless  he 
was  a  scientific  engineer,  and  could  get  it  by  taking  observations ; 
because  he  would  have  to  get  the  level  right,  on  top  and  so  on.  It 
would  take  a  scientific  engineer. 

Q.    One  man  couldn't  go  there  and  measure  that. 

A.    He  could  only  approximate  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  sand  used  there  | 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  examined  the  sand  as  they  were  hauling 
it  there ;  some  of  it  is  from  the  river,  and  some  of  it  from  the  bank. 

Q.    Can  there  be  good  mortar  made  from  it  ? 

A.     ifes,  sir. 

By  Mb.  Bsvbridqe,  Commissioner: 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  kind  of  sand  the  bluff  sand  is  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    This  is  a  good  job. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Kobbbts  : 

Q.    Your  business  ? 

A.    Contractor. 

Q.    Practical  builder  ? 
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A.    Yea,  sir;  I  consider  myself  so. 

Q.    Ever  learn  the  business  of  brick-laying  or  stone  work  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Any  other  kind  of  mechanical  business  ? 

A.    Tes,  sir ;  I  worked  for  five  or  six  years  in  a  machine  shop. 

Q.     What  kind  of  machinery  t 

A.    Iron  machinery. 

Q.    Where  was  that? 

A.    State  of  Oonnecticat. 

Q.    When  was  it  ? 

A.    From  the  time  I  was  thirteen  nntil  I  was  about  nineteen. 

Q.  From  the  time  when  you  were  nineteen,  up  to  this  time, 
what  business  have  you  followed  ? 

A.    On  the  Wabash  railroad  until  the  last  six  years. 

Q.    What  were  you  doing  ? 

A.  Fart  of  the  time  clerk,  part  of  the  time  general  passenger 
agent,  part  of  the  time  attending  to  their  tracks,  etc. 

Q.  Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  what  have  you  been  do- 
ing? 

A.    Contracting. 

Q.    To  do  what? 

A.    All  kinds  of  building  work. 

Q.     What  kind  of  buildings  ? 

A.  I*did  the  brick  work  on  the  Carlinville  court  house ;  I  built 
the  Illinois  Female  College,  at  Jacksonville,  Toledo,  Wabash  and 
Western  machine  shops,  at  Springfield. 

Q.    The  Wabash  and  Western  road  ?   Did  you  superintend  it  ? 

A.    I  did.    I  had  the  contract  for  the  brick  work. 

Q.    The  Carlinville  court  house  ? 

A.    I  superintended  that  myeelf. 

Q.    Was  that;your  first  job  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  the  first  job  I  did  after  leaving  the  Wabash  Com- 
pany, was  laying  the  water  pipes  in  Springfield — ^the  first  job  of 
brick  work  was  the  Carlinville  court  house. 

Q.    Did  you  ever  superintend  a  job  of  brick  work  before  that  ? 

A.    Nothing,  only  foundations  of  my  own. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  experience  you  had  up  to  the  time  you 
bnilt  the  Carlinville  court  house? 

A.  Well,  I  have  attended  to  the  building  of  some  culverts 
bridges,  etc.,  on  the  Wabash  road. 
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Q.    Your  experience  as  a  practical  builder  isn't  yery  extensiTe 
np  to  the  time  yoif  got  charge  of  the  Garlinville  coart  honse  t 

A.    Ko  more  so  than  any  man  who  has  worked  as  a  practical 
engineer. 

Q.    Were  you  educated  an  engineer  ? 

A.    I  told  you  part  of  the  time — ^part  of  the  time  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  parts  of  the  road. 

Q.    What  did  the  brick  work  at  Garlinville  cost  ? 

A.    $16  25  per  thousand. 

Q.    The  whole  job ! 

A.    Somewhere  near  $120,000  or  $130,000. 

Q.    Didn't  it  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  the  first  estimate  ! 

A.    No,  sir,  my  contract  was  $16  25  a  thousand  for  laying  brick 
— I  don't  know  what  the  original  estimate  was. 

Q.    Didn't  the  Garlinville  court  house  cost  more  than  was  ex- 
pected! 

A.    Don't  know,  except  as  to  my  own  work. 

Q.    You  made  an  examination  one  day  this  we^k ! 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    These  apertures  in  the  wall  ? 

A.    I  did ;  it  was  a  good  job  of  masonry. 

Q.    Did  you  say  they  were  as  good  as  coold  be  made  ? 

A.    That  would  be  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  say. 

Q.    Were  any  of  the  walls  injured  in  any  way  ? 

A.  I  saw  where  the  clinches  of  the  mortar  had  come  out  by 
the  action  of  the  frost,  but  I  saw  no  walls  permanently  injured. 

Re'direct — ^By  Mr.  Kobinson,  Commissioner : 

Q.    You  were  building  ttie  Lincoln  Monument ! 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q,  In  your  judgment,  the  amount  of  brick  over  there — a  man 
making  a  measurement  with  no  assistance  from  engineering— hov 
mnch  of  a  mistake  might  he  make  t 

A.    All  the  way  from  600,000  to  1,500,000. 

Q.    Would  you  risk  a  measurement  of  that  kind  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  a  man  could  measure  in*  that  way — I  know 
he  couldn't 

Be orossexamination — By  Mr.  Roberts  : 

Q.    Have  you  studied  engineering  ? 

A.  I  have. 
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Q.    Practiced  it^civil  engineering  t 

A.  For  my  own  works— for  the  road,  leveling  tracks  and  snch 
things. 

Q.  Suppose  a  good  civil  engineer  had  an  assistant  to  aid  him, 
could  he  measure  them  ? 

A.  !N'o,  sir,  unless  he  had  some  one  with  him  who  had  a  section 
drawing  of  the  building. 

Q.    If  he  had  the  plans} 

A.  If  those  plans  were  drawn  accurately  and  shown  the  out- 
side wall  he  could  measure. 

He  direct  Off  aim — By  Mr.  Robinsok,  Commissioner : 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Bolin-Starck  f 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    What  is  he  engaged  in  ? 

A.  I  think  he  is  coloring  up  photographs  for  the  Lincoln  Mon- 
ument. 

Q.    Good  engineer  or  architect? 

Q.  I  don't  think  he  professes  to  be  an  engineer  or  architect — 
not  to  me— only  a  professional  painter. 

Q.    Do  yon  know  whether  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  or  not  t 

A.    I  could  state  a  little  circumstance  myself  that  would  show. 

g.     What  was  it! 

A.  He  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  was  at  work  for  Mr.  Myers 
and  had  a  draft  in  one  of  the  banks.  Mr.  Myers  was  to  pay  him. 
The  draft  was  for  fifty  dollars.  They  were  going  to  protest  the 
draft  and  he  wanted  it  paid.  He  said  he  would  give  me  an  order 
on  Mr.  My^rs  for  it  if  I  would  pay  it;  he  would  pay  me  the  next 
day.  I  did  so.  I  went  to  Mr.  Myers  and  he  showed  me  a  receipt 
that  he  had  of  him,  in  full,  and  didn't  owe  him  anything  at  all. 

Q.    Was  the  receipt  dated  prior  to  his  representations  to  you  t 

A.  Yes  sir.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Starck  about  it,  and  told  him 
about  some  matters  in  Philadelphia  I  had  found  that  morning.  He 
then  gave  me  his  note  and  promised  to  pay,  but  he  never  has  done 
it 

Jieerossexaminaiion  again — By  Mr.  Robbbts  : 

Q.    When  was  this  ? 

A.    I  should  think  a  year  ago. 

Q.    Some  trouble  between  Myers  and  Bolin-Starck  t 

A.    I  think  not ;  have  seen  them  together. 

Q.    Any  trouble  between  you  and  him  t 

J[.    No,  sir.  pone  at  all. 
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RiOHABD  TOUHO  Bwom — 

Direct — Bj  Mr.  Bosmsoif,  CommiBsioner : 

Q.    Where  do  jou  reside  I 

A.    Id  Spriogiield. 

Q,    How  long  have  you  lived  here  ? 

A.    Fifteen  years. 

Q.    What  business? 

A.    Bricklaying  and  plastering. 

Q.    Are  yon  a  bricklayer  by  trade  ? 

A.    Tes  sir. 

Q.    Do  yon  regard  yourself  as  understanding  the  baslDees! 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  new  State  House  daring  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  ? 

A.    I  have  been  there  very  frequently. 

Q.    Have  yon  examined  it  within  the  last  two  or  three  days ! 

A.  Yes  sir,  two  or  three  times — I  have  examined  the  mortar 
and  brick. 

Q,    Do  you  regard  it  as  a  good  job  ?j 

A.    Yes  sir,  I  regard  it  as  a  good  job. 

Q.    First  class  ? 

A,  I  should  call  it  a  first  class  job — never  have  seen  anything 
better. 

Q.    Seen  a  good  deal  of  brick  work  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  you  have  examined  the  mortar,  as  to  whether 
the  bricks  were  well  imbedded  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes  sir,  the  mortar  is  spread,  and  the  brick  drove  down 
into  it. 

Q.    Have  you  examined  the  grouting  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Walls  perfectly  sound  ? 

A.    Yes  sir — take  oflf  a  couple  or  three  courses. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  kind  of  sand  is  there  used  t 

A.  I  have  used  it  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  city — need  it 
on  this  building  (referring  to  church  in  which  the  House  was  hold- 
ing session) ;  this  is  the  same  kind  of  sand. 

Q.    Oan  good  mortar  be  made  out  of  that  ? 

A.    Yes  sir ;  same  kind  used  on  this  bnilding. 
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Q.    Did  yoa  use  the  bank  sand  or  river  sand  on  this  bmlding ! 

A.  The  trustees  thought  they  would  mix  it.  I  showed  them 
the  bauk  sand  was, the  best;  the  river  sand  has  more  loam  in  it. 
There  is  some  brnk  sand  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  loam  in  it, 
bnt  not  this. 

Q,    Did  yon  notice  the  sand  as  it  was  being  hanled  there  t 

A.    Tes  sir. 


Obobqb  Pipb,  sworn,  and  examined,  on  behalf  of  the  Oommis- 
sioners,  by  Mb.  Bobinson,  as  follows  : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  St.  Louis. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? 

A.    I  have  lived  there  twenty-six  years. 

Q.    What  is  your  business  ? 

A.    Brick  layer  and  contractor. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  I 

A.    About  forty-one  years. 

Q.    Have  you  built  or  superintended  any  large  buildings ! 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.    Tell  the  Oommittee  where,  and  what  buildings. 

A.    I  superintended  the  erection  of  the  basement  of  the  Post- 
office  and  Custom  House,  at  St.  Louis.  Outside  of  that  I  have  been 
during  the  last  year  or  so,  upon  the  water  works  at  St.  Louis. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  judge  of  brick  f 

A.  I  do,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  for  what  reason.  I  have  been  sent 
for  to  do  complicated  work  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  They 
paid  me  four  dollars  per  hour  at  the  Custom  House  at  St  Louis, 
to  superintend  particular  work  there,  and  the  same  upon  the  Court 
House,  upon  fine  work  there,  and  in  complicated  arches  in  the 
basement.  My  business  has  altogether  been  in  that  line,  doing 
the  best  class  of  work. 

Q.  From  that  you  would  regard  yourself  as  a  good  judge  of 
l>rick  work. 

A.     Tes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  whether  you  have  ever  examined 
the  work  upon  the  new  State  House  in  course  of  erection  here  in 
Springfield. 
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A.    Yee,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.    How  oarefolij  have  jon  examined  it ! 

A.  Well,  1  went  and  looked  over  it  thoroughly,  and  examined 
the  inside  to  see  how  it  was  done.  I  did  not  come  here  with  that 
view.  I  jast  happened  here,  and  wanted  to  look  at  the  work.  I 
thought  the  work  as  second  to  none  I  had  ever  seen,  in  general 
appearance,  everything  considered.  The  bed  line  is  trae,  and  for 
solidity  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy  your  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  quality  thoroughly. 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  where  those  apertures  were  made  in  the 
walls ! 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  one  upon  the  west  side  of  the  corri- 
dor as  you  go  in  from  the  north,  upon  the  right  side,  a  large  aper- 
ture t 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  looked  at  it. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  there  as  to  whether  the  mortar  was  good  t 

A.    I  thought  the  mortar  was  the  best  I  had  ever  seen. 

Q.  Your  judgment  is  that  it  is  second  to  no  job  you  hare  erer 
seen  in  strength  and  solidity. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  those  walls  as  perfectly  safe  to  go  on  and 
erect  that  building  upon  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir,  perfectly  safe,  except  the  top.  About  three  courses 
of  brick  should  be  taken  off  the  top,  where  the  frost  has  affected 
it.  Thick  walls,  like  that,  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  thin 
walls,  and  i»revents  the  frost  having  any  effect  upon  it,  only  upon 
the  surface,  and  that  can  be  easily  brushed  off,  and  then  it  is  bet- 
ter than  it  can  be  in  thick  walls.  I  would  take  off  about  three 
course  of  brick  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  where  it  has  beeo 
affected  by  the  frost. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  mortar  to  become  thoroughly  hard 
in  those  thin  walls  where  that  large  hole  is  cut ! 

A.  It  would  take,  in  a  wall  like  that,  a  year,  or  even  more,  for 
there  is  no  chance  for  it  to  dry  thoroughly.  That  building  will 
sweat  from  those  walls  after  it  is  plastered  a  year,  unless  it  is  dried 
by  artificial  means.    In  light  walls,  if  the  mortar  is  dried,  you  ctn 
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take  year  knife  and  break  throngb  the  crnet  and  yon  will  find  tlie 
sand  will  ruD.    There  is  no  strength  to  it  at  all. 

Q.    Yoa  regard  this  mortar  as  good  as  any  yoa  ever  saw  t 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  never  saw  any  better. 

Q.  What  was  it  worth  last  year,  to  pat  that  brick  in  the  wall  in 
the  manner  in  which  yon  see  it,  the  man  doing  the  work  finding 
everything  ? 

A.  I  wonld  hate  to  do  it  for  $18  00  per  thousand,  for  the 
cement  work,  and  $15  00  per  thousand,  for  the  mortar  work.  We 
had  $21  00  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Examined  by  Ms.  Bobbbts,  for  the  Committee : 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  St  Louis  f 

A.     Since  184^.    I  was  in  Iowa  three  years  of  the  time. 

Q.    How  old  are  you  ? 

A.  My  age  is  fifty-one  years.  I  was  born  in  the  business  I 
have  followed,  and  never  left  it. 

Q.    You  have  examined  this  mortar  and  lime  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  yon  examine  the  sand  out  of  which  it  was  made  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  do  you  think  of  that  kind  of  sand  t 

A.  I  think  that  kind  of  sand  will  make  good  mortar.  I  saw 
two  kinds  of  sand.    I  examined  both  piles  of  sand. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  that  light  sand  t 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  they  can  make  good  mortar  of  that  if  they 
will  wash  it.  I  don't  think  it  makes  as  good  mortar  as  that  yel- 
low sand,  but  it  would  make  good  mortar  if  washed. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  kind  ef  sand  that  mortar  in  the  walls 
was  made  of  t 

A.    No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  all  the  walls  in  the  building  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  did  you  examine  them  ? 

A.    Last  Saturday  a  week. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  the  city  ! 

A.    Only  since  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  it  since  you  have  been  in  the  city  this 
time  t 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  were  you  engaged  in  examining  it 
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A.    Just  long  enough  to  look  over  it— two  or  three  hours. 

Q.    Had  yoa  eyer  been  in  the  building  before  t 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  ever  in  Springfield  before  f 

A.    Once. 

Q.    At  whoee  inBtance  did  you  examine  it! 

A.  Hot  by  anybody's.  I  oame  to  look  at  it  from  curiosity.  I 
was  at*  Jacksonville  and  came  over  here.  I  never  spoks  to  Mr. 
Piqnenard  or  anybody  else.    I  am  a  stranger  here. 

Q.    At  whose  instance  did  yon  come  to-day? 

A.  At  Mr.  Piquenard's,  who  was  with  me  when  I  made  the 
examination. 

Q.    What  business  are  you  engaged  in  now  ? 

A.    I  am  doing  nothing. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  eagaged  in  that  bnsineaa  ? 

A.  About  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  got  through  with  the  water 
works.  I  am  looking  for  business  now,  and  will  not  be  long  with- 
out it.  I  want  to  take  a  little  recreation,  as  I  have  been  cloeely 
confined  for  a  long  while. 

Q.    Did  you  examine  the  stone  work  npon  the  bnildingt 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  looked  at  it  as  I  passed  through  the  building. 
My  remark  was,  directly  after  I  ssw  it,  that  it  was  a  very  fine  job. 

Q.  Yoa  would  not  have  been  willing  to  take  that  job  of  Ymtk 
work  for  less  than  $15  per  thousand  t 

A«    I  don't  know  what  brick  is  worth  here,  but  I  would  want 
$8  upon  the  price  of  the  brick  for  the  cement  work,  and  $5  for 
the  mortar. 
^  Q.    Over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  brick  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

F.  SoHBOBDBB  swom,  and  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Gonmiii- 
sioners  by  Mr.  Bobinson.  [ 
Q.    Where  do  you  reside  t 
A.    In  Chicago. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  there  t 
A.    Ifine  years  next  August. 
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Q.  What  is  your  business ! 

A*  Brick  mason  and  builder. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  t 

A.  About  twenty -nine  years  now;  probably  a  little  more. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  judge  of  brick  masonry  ! 
A.     Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  superintended  the  work  upon  any  large 
building  with  heavy  walls  t 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.    Where? 

A.    In  Chicago.    For  instance,  the  Tribune  building. 

Q.    Have  you  worked  any  upon  the  new  State  House  here ! 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

Q.    In  what  capacity  t 

A.  I  acted  as  foreman  of  the  brick  work ;  was  done  when  you 
came  here.  There  was  a  start  made  upon  the  west  side  or  the 
southwest.  Three  piers  or  four  were  built  up  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch,  there  where  the  south  and  west  end  joins  together.  The 
-walls  of  the  cellar  were  built. 

Q.    Kow  state  to  the  Committee  whether  you  superintended 
the  building  of  the  balance  of  the  brick  wall  t 
A.    I  did,  sir. 
Q.    Were  you  there  daily  and  hourly  ? 

A.  I  was  there  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  in 
the  evening,  the  whole  day. 

Q.  What  was  your  business?  Was  it  to  watch  the  entire 
work? 

A.  My  business  was  to  watch  the  brick  work,  and  see  that  it 
"was  done. 

Q.    Who  employed  you  ? 

A.     Mr.  Barnard. 

Q.  If  he  gave  you  any  direction  about  the  work  being  well 
done,  and  not  allow   it  to  be  slighted,  state  it  to  the  Committee. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Clark  gave  me  the  specifications,  and  instruct- 
ed me  to  carry  the  work  out  in  accordance  with  them.  I  had  the 
same  instructions  from  Mr.  Barnard. 
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Q.  State  to  the  Committee  the  modus  operandi  of  laying  fiie 
brick,  how  the  mortar  was  laid,  and  whether  the  bricks  Wdre  wet 

A.  The  mortar  was  made  partly  of  cement  and  partly  of  lime, 
and  about  fonr  parts  of  sand.  It  was  said  it  should  have  been 
made  five  parts  of  sand,  bat  it  could  not  be  nsed.  It  made  the 
mortar  too  poor.  We  had  sach  close  joints  we  could  not  add  the 
sand  called  for  by  the  specifications. 

Q.    What  part  of  cement  did  yon  use  t 

A.  One  part  of  cement,  one  part  of  lime,  fonr  parts  of  sand,  or 
something  like  that. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  how  the  brick  were  prepared  for  being 
laid. 

A.  The  brick  were  wet  first.  They  were  thoroughly  wet,  too 
mnch  so  in  my  opinion.  I  was  talking  to  the  superinteodent  and 
architect,  and  told  them  the  brick  had  too  much  water.  The 
brick  layers  complained  most  of  the  time  becanse  the  brick  was 
so  wet  it  broke  the  skin  off  their  hands.  We  grouted  every  course 
thoroughly. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  grouting  ? 

A.  We  generally  had  a  half  dozen  barrels  or  so,  and  had  our 
mortar  in  there.  We  put  our  water  into  it.  We  had  a  gang  (tf 
men  taking  it  out  in  buckets,  and  pouring  it  on  as  we  needed  it. 

Q.    What  was  the  object  of  that! 

A.    To  fill  up  all  the  apertures. 

Q.    Did  you  fill  them  all  up  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  Mr.  Olark,  the  superintendent,  was  there  aQ 
the  time,  or  his  son  } 

A.  Yes,  sir.  To  my  knowliddge  Mr.  Olark  or  his  son  wen 
there  all  the  whole  day.  Sometimes  Mr.  Olark  would  be  in  his 
office  working,  but  he  was  generally  around  there  from  morning 
till  evening. 

Q,  Have  you  examined  the  work  since  you  came  down  thk 
time! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  examination,  state  whether  that  is  a  good  job 
or  not. 

A.  It  is  as  good  a  job  of  work  as  I  ever  saw.  It  is  as  good  a 
piece  of  work  as  I  have  seen  since  I  have  been  in  the  trade.  I 
could  never  do  a  better  piece  of  work  than  we  done  there. 
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Q.  State  whether  in  yoar  opinion  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
two  or  three  course  of  brick  off  the  top  wall  and  relay  it ! 

A.  It  appears  to  me  so.  Yes,  sir,  the  wall  has  not  been  well 
covered.  It  was  sort  of  cemented  over  the  top  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  the  weather,  but  when  the  ice  and  snow  came  upon  it,  it 
worked  into  the  wall,  and  froze  it  in  some  places  two  or  three 
deep,  and  in  some  places  one  course.  That  is  a  small  matter,  and 
will  not  injure  the  wall,  the  balance  of  it,  at  all. 

Q.  About  how  many  bricks  will  have  to  be  taken  off— take 
the  whole  wall  ? 

A.     It  is  hard  to  say  that. 

Q.     It  would  not  be  a  large  number! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  this  being  a  good  job,  do  you  speak  of 
the  entire  work  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  regard  the  walls  as  being  entirely  reliable  and  safe,  to 
go  on  with  the  building  t 

A.    I  do,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  the  walls  backing  up  against  the  stone,  built  t 
Was  that  well  done  t 

A.    It  was  done  as  carefully  as  any  of  the  rest 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  work  could  have  been  made  any  better 
by  any  amount  of  additional  care  or  labor  put  upon  them } 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  cement,  the  lime  and  the  sand  as  being 
good  materials? 

A.    As  good  materials  as  ever  were  used,  sir. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Kobbbts  on  behalf  of  the  committee : 

Q.  What  sort  of  sand  was  used  in  making  the  mortar  of  which 
those  brick  walls  are  made  t 

A.    It  was  of  what  I  understand  to  be  river  sand,  here. 

Q.    Was  there  more  than  one  kind  of  sand  used  t 

A.  Kot  to  my  knowledge.  The  quality  may  have  been  a  lit- 
tle different,  but  it  was  all  one  kind  of  sand,  as  I  understand  it 

Q.    What  kind  of  lime  was  used ! 

A.    The  Walker  lime. 

Q.    Where  was  it  made  t 

A.    At  Lemont 

Q.    What  kind  of  lime  is  it— first  dass  lime  t 
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A,    Tee,  Bir. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  mortar  made  before  it  was  pat  into  the 
walls  ? 

A.  Some  of  the  mortar  most  hare  been  made  three  or  four 
dajs.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  because  there  is  always  mortar  on  hand, 
and  we  keep  addiog  to  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  trae  that  you  could  not  make  ap  mortar  and  ke^ 
it  any  length  of  time,  becaase  it  wonld  set  and  get  hard,  because 
there  was  so  mach  cement  in  it  t 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  have  a  large  amount  of  lime  slacked,  and 
didn't  it  become  bard  so  yon  could  not  nse  it  t 

A.    That  was  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  to  make  up  the  mortar  and  use  it  the  earns 
day? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    How  long  does  the  lime  slack  before  you  nse  it,  generally  I 

A.    Three  or  four  days,  or  some  where  along  there. 

Q.  You  say  this  injury  on  the  top  courses  of  the  waUe  were 
done  by  enow  and  frost  t 

A.    Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  usual,  where  large  buildings  are  being  erected,  to  have 
the  walls  covered  in  the  winter  f 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  they  generally  cover  them  up  with  boards. 

Q.  Yon  think  the  ice  and  snow  getting  upon  those  walls  did 
not  hurt  them? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  think  not ;  except  on  the  top. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  along  the  doors  and  windows  they 
are  injured  as  bad  as  upon  the  top? 

A.     I  didn't  notice  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  injury  was  from  the  ice,  snow  and  bad 
weather ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Be-ezamined  by  Mr.  Robhtoon  : 

Q.  Was  the  Ikne  slacked  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before  it 
was  used— before  the  mortar  was  used — so  as  to  make  it  good  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  the  covering  up  of  that  wall,  and  keeping  it  covered 
during  the  winter,  with  boards,  have  cost  as  much,  or  more  than 
the  taking  down  and  re-laying  a  few  courses  of  bricJL  t 
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A.    I  think  it  would  have  cost  more  to  have  covered  it. 

Edwin  Walker  sworn  and  examined  by  Mr.  Bobinson  on  be- 
half of  the  commissioners : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    At  Lemont. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  whether  you  are  the  owner  of  the 
Lemont  stone  quarry  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  furnishing  stone  for  the  erection  of  the  new  State 
House  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Have  you  a  contract  for  furnishing  stone  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  amount  of  stone  have  you  a  contract  for  furnish- 
ing stone  to  the  state  ? 

A.    The  outer  walls  of  the  next  two  stories. 

Q.  About  how  much — ^how  many  feet,  in  the  aggregate,  will 
that  amount  to  ? 

A.    About  380,000  feet. 

Q.    What  are  you  getting  from  the  state  for  that  stone  ? 

A.  I  am  getting  eighty  cents  per  cubic  foot,  delivered  at  the 
penitentiary. 

Q.    With  whom  did  you  make  that  contract  ? 

A.     With  the  penitentiary  commissioners. 

Q.  The  present  story  now  built  of  the  State  House  was  built 
from  the  quarry  of  Sanger  and  Steele  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  make  a  proposal  for  that  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.   To  whom  did  you  make  that  proposal  ? 

A.    With  the  penitentiary  commissioners. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  put  in  any  bid  or  proposal  in  writing  for  fur- 
nishing stone  for  that  to  the  State  House  Oommissioners  ? 

A.    Ko,  sir. 

Q.    It  was  all  with  the  penitentiary  commissioners  ? 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  bid  for  any  work  to  the  State  House 
Commissioners  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Vol.  1—113 
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Q.  Mr.  Steele  has  stated  here  that  you  and  he  were  down  here 
putting  in  bids  for  the  present  story,  and  that  you  wanted  him  to 
give  you  $10,000  not  to  bid  ?     How  is  that  ? 

A.  Mr.  Sanger,  of  the  tirm  of  Sanger  &  Steele,  wanted  to 
famish  the  stone  for  the  basement.  He  said  he  had  got  the  con- 
tract— or  so  good  as  got  it — that  there  was  no  chance  for  me  ;  that 
there  was  no  use  for  me  to  bid,  for  it  would  not  be  considered. 
Of  course,  I  thought  I  would  make  the  bid  any  way,  and  get  it  if 
there  was  a  possible  chance.  The  penitentiary  commissionere  no- 
tilled  me  to  make  a  bid.     I  sent  it  down. 

Q.     Did  you  ask  him  to  give  you  $10,000  not  to  bid  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  He  offered  to  give  $10,000  if  I  would  let  him 
make  his  own  price.  Mr.  Steele  was  the  man  who  made  the  ar- 
rangement. He  said  I  might  as  well  take  the  money  as  not  to 
have  anything. 

Q.    JDid  he  offer  you  the  money. 

A.    Yes,  sir  ;  himself. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  another  question  :  Have  you  been 
approached  since  you  come  down  here — has  a  proposition  been 
made  to  you  if  you  would  permit  Sanger  ife  Steele  to  furnish  a 
portion  of  this  stone — that  Steele  should  be  sent  home,  and  would 
not  testify  before  this  Committee? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Sanger  gave  me  a  written  proposition,  if  they 
could  furnish  one  quarter  or  such  a  matter  of  the  stone  for  the 
building,  Steele  should  come  before  the  Committee  and  be  faTor- 
able  toward  me. 

Q.  Now,  1  want  to  ask  you  another  question :  What  were 
you  getting  for  your  stone  in  the  Chicago  market,  say  of  the  same 
character  yon  were  furnishing  for  the  new  State  House  last  year ! 

A.  Different  prices.  The  lowest  price  was  75  cents  per  cubic 
foot,  and  the  highest  $1.35. 

Q.  In  point  of  quality,  how  did  that  compare  with  the  stone 
furnished  here  ? 

A.  The  average  price  was  $1.10.  It  went  according  to  the 
bill  of  prices.     I  make  a  publication  every  year  of  prices. 

Q.    Did  Sanger  &  Steele  have  a  bill  of  prices  ? 

A.    I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  whether  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  cutting  of  your  stone  and  that  from  the  quarry  of  Sanger  & 
Steele. 
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A.    Yes,  Bir ;  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Q.    What  is  the  difference  in  dollars  ? 

A.  The  difference  consists  in  the  labor  and  the  forming  of  the 
different  kinds  of  work.  Sanger  &  Steele^s  is  a  good  deal  the 
hardest  to  cut. 

Q.  In  cutting  straight  work,  what  would  be  the  difference  per 
cubic  foot — plain,  straight  work  ? 

A.    About  forty  per  cent,  in  plain  work. 

Q.  When  it  comes  to  carving  and  the  different  kinds  of  mould- 
ing, what  would  it  be  ? 

A.  That  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  character  of  the 
moulding.  In  moulding  like  that  upon  the  upper  course  of  the 
basement  of  the  new  State  House,  there  would  be  a  difference  of 
perhaps  $2.50  or  $3.00  per  running  foot  That  is  pretty  heavy 
moulding. 

Q.  If  you  take  the  opinion  of  stone,  have  you  ever  talked  to 
stone  cutters  upon  the  subject  as  to  whether  this  would  make  any 
difference  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  talked  to  them  two  or  three  years  ago,  when 
they  were  working  out  estimates.  I  talked  to  Mr.  Gindele,  and 
Went,  and  Messenger,  and  one  or  two  otliers. 

Q.    What  were  their  opinions  upon  it  ? 

A.  It  was  that  they  would  not  use  the  Sanger  &  Steele  stone 
at  all,  if  they  got  the  work,  unless  the  State  compelled  them. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  to  Mr.  Gross  upon  the  subject — Mr.  Gross 
of  the  Penitentiary  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  his  judgment  was  there  would  be  from  $40,000  to 
$60,000  difference  in  the  cutting,  for  the  whole  building. 

Q.    Are  you  a  stonecutter  ? 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    What  is  your  judgment  of  it  ? 

A.    That  would  be  my  judgment. 

Q.  You  have  been  burning  the  lime  used  in  the  new  State 
House  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  burning  lime  for  two  years — this  is 
the  third  season. 

Q.    Have  you  ever  burned  lime  at  Lemont,  before  that  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  company  there^  some  16  or  17  years 
ago,  burning  from  the  top  rock.  We  are  burning,  now,  thirty  feet 
down  from  the  surface. 
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Q.    Is  your  lime  generally  used  in  this  country  now  ? 

A,    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  you  name  some  of  the  companies  using  your  lime  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir :  Grant  &  Wilson  use  it  entirely  ;  they  use  none 
other.  Potter  Palmer  used  it  in  his  hotel — the  large  one  he  bailt 
last  summer — and  will  use  it  in  his  new  hotel,  now  in  proce^  oi 
erection. 

Q.    Is  the  hotel  he  is  building  to  be  a  very  extensiv^e  bnilding ! 

A.  Yes  sir,  it  is  to  be  entirely  fire-proof,  and  will  cost  in  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,500,000. 

Q.    Name  some  other  firms,  if  you  remember  them. 

A.  Henry  Onery  used  it  in  his  building  upon  the  corner  of 
Dearborn  and  Monroe  streets,  Chicago — a  five-story  marble  build- 
ing. 

Q.    Who  was  the  architect  of  that  building  ? 

A.  Mr.  Wheelock.  The  court  house  in  Chicago — the  new  ex- 
tension  of  it — was  built  with  that  lime ;  Mr.  Loburg  uses  it  en- 
tirely ;  Messrs.  Steele  &  McMahan  use  it 

Q.  Give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  quantity  yoa  sell  of 
your  lime. 

A.  Last  year  we  sold  40,000  barrels,  and  the  year  before  li,- 
000  barrels,  and  this  year  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  sell  70,000  to 
80,000  barrels. 

Q.  Are  you  selling  as  much  as  any  other  in  the  country,  at 
this  time  I 

A.    I  believe  Stearne  &  Co.  are  selling  the  most  in  Chicago. 

Q.    Where  is  this  lime  burned  f 

A.    In  Chicago,  near  liridgeport ;  they  get  the  stone  there. 

Q.    What  is  the  difference  between  that  and  your  lime  I 

A.  That  lime  is  a  little  lighter  color  and  is  a  softer  liaie.  Thej 
use  it  a  good  deal  for  hard-finishing  in  plastering. 

Q.    Is  your  lime  regarded  as  of  good  quality  by  tnose  using  id 

A.    Yes  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  it  as  first  quality  lime  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir — I  am  positive  of  it ;  I  have  had  three  years'  ex- 
perience with  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  something  about  your  price-list  You  contracted 
to  furnish  this  stone,  with  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners,  for  80 
cents? 
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A.  Yes,  Bir ;  they  wrote  me  to  come  down  and  see  what  I  conld 
famish  stone  at,  for  the  next  story.  I  told  them  that  in  consider- 
ation ef  the  large  amoant  there  would  be  to  farDisb,  I  would  make 
a  concession,  and  contracted  to  famish  it  at  that  price. 

Q.  How  does  the  stone  of  the  present  story  of  new  State  House 
compare  in  size  with  that  to  be  famished  upon  the  next  story, 
leaving  out  the  bottom  course. 

A.  It  is  to  be  entirely  different.  The  next  story  will  require 
heavier  stone.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  to  be  four  feet,  three  inches 
thick,  for  the  plints,  offsets,  jams  and  so  forth,  and  are  required  to 
be  laid  upon  a  natural  bed. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Sanger  &  Steele's  quarry  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Can  they  furnish  that  heavy  stone  from  their  quarry  ? 

A.  Ko,  sir,  they  have  no  layers  of  that  thickness.  I  furnished 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  some  stone  they  con- 
tracted for  two  or  three  years  ago.  They  could  not  furnish  it. 
They  were  at  it  three  years. 

Q.  Is  there  any  quarry  about  Joliet  having  that  thickness  ex- 
cept your  own  ? 

A.    No  sir,  not  one.    Sanger  &  Steele  come  next  to  ours. 

Q.  How  does  your  stone  compare  with  Sanger  &  Steele's  in 
uniformity  of  color? 

A.  Mine  is  more  regular.  It  is  all  the  same  from  top  to  bot* 
torn.    We  have  only  the  one  kind. 

Q.    Is  it  uniform  as  to  hardness  or  softness. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  is  Sanger  &  Steele's  as  to  uniformity  of  color  ? 

A.    It  is  very  bad  in  that  respect. 

Q.  How  many  builders  in  Chicago,  so  far  as  you  know,  use 
stone  from  Sanger  ife  Steele's  quarry,  in  preference  to  yours  ? 

A.  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Sanger  commenced  a  stone  yard 
in  Chicago  two  years  ago,  and  had  to  quit  the  yard,  and  I  am  now 
occupying  the  same  yard. 

Q.    What  amount  of  business  are  you  doing  ? 

A.  I  am  doing  an  extensive  business.  I  am  now  working 
three  hundred  men  at  my  yard. 

Q.  Which  is  used  the  most  extensively  in  Chicago,  your  stone 
or^Sanger  &  Steele's  ? 
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A.  They  don't  forniBh  a  foot  of  stone  in  Chicago,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.    Do  you  furnish  a  large  amonnt } 

A.  Yes,  sir,  we  famish  a  large  amount — over  a  thousand  feet 
per  day.  Potter  Palmer  contracted  for  some  stone,  with  the  pen- 
itentiary, by  meaiV9  of  which  Sanger  &  Steele  furnished  some 
stone. 

Q.    You  are  now  speaking  of  superstructure  stone  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  stone  for  superstructure.  Anybody  could  famish 
foundation  stone. 

Examination  by  Mb.  Roberts,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  : 

Q.  "Who  was  the  architect  of  Potter  Palmer's  hotel — the  one 
that  is  boilt  ? 

A.    Mr.  Roberts. 

Q.    You  furnished  the  stone  for  that  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  also  furnishing  stone  for  the  foundation  of 
his  new  one. 

Q.  You  say  the  stone  going  upon  the  upper  stories  of  this  new 
State  House  is  to  be  larger  than  that  in  the  basement  story  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  thick  are  the  walls  to  be,  including  the  brick  and 
stone — the  outside  walls. 

A.  I  know  nothing  about  the  brick  walls.  The  stone  required 
is  to  lay  upon  a  natural  bed,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
depth  of  the  wall.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  is  another  thing. 
The  depth  of  the  stone  is  [the  height  of  the  wall,  and  not  the 
thickness.  The  stone  is  laid  down  the  way  it  grew  in  the  quarry. 

Q.  When  the  stone  are  laying  transverse,  how  deep  do  they 
go  into  the  wall } 

A.  Some  three  feet,  some  three  feet  six  inches,  some  two  feet, 
some  one  foot  nine  inches.  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  they  are 
all  to  be  one  particular  height. 

Q.    How  high  is  that! 

A.  Some  two  feet  two  inches,  and  some  two  feet  nine  and  a 
half  inches,  a  good  many  of  them  two  feet  eleven  inches,  and  three 
feet  four  Inches. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  to  erect  buildings  with  stone  heavier  above  than 
below? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  many  buildings  the  basement  story  is  consid** 
ered  the  principal  part  of  the  strocture,  with  heavy  piers,  columns 
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and  projections,  which  require  heavier  etone.  The  next  story  in 
this  new  State  House  will  have  the  heaviest  stone.  In  designs  of 
this  kind  that  is  the  main  story,  and  requires  the  heaviest  stone  on 
account  of  the  heavy  columns,  projections,  eta,  which  comes  upon 
that  story. 

Q.    What  is  it  worth  per  foot  to  dress  this  stone  of  yours  i 
A.    That  depends  upon  the  kind  of  labor  you  put  upon  it. 
^  Q.    Plain  dressing,  I  mean,  as  you  dress  this. 
A.    It  is  worth  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  seventy-five,  superficial 
measurement. 

Q.    Do  you  know  what  the  penitentiary  is  getting  for  that  t 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    What  will  the  stone  cost,  after  it  is  dressed,  per  foot  ? 
A.    About  $1  80.   . 

Q.    You  say  this  Sanger  &  Steele  stone  is  not  used  in  Chicago 
at  all,  for  building  purposes? 
A.    No,  sir,  it  is  not. 
Q.    What  is  the  reason  of  it  ? 

A.    It  is  too  hard  for  the  manufacturer  to  make  a  living  at. 
Q.    You  say  you  never  offered  Sanger  &  Steele,  if  they  would 
give  you  a  certain  amount  of  money,  that  you  would  not  put  in  a 
bid  for  furnishing  stone  for  this  basement  story  ? 
A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Neither  to  Sanger  nor  Steele  ? 
A.    No,  sir.    They  tempted  me  to  do  it. 
Q.    Who  did  that? 

A.    Sanger  and  Steele  both,  so  that  they  could  get  about  $1  20 
per  square  foot 

Q.    You  declined  to  do  it  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  you  put  in  your  bid  at,  at  that  time  ? 
A.    I  think  at  seventy-eight  cents,  I  am  not  positive. 
Q.    Was  it  a  sealed  bid  ? 
A.    Yes,  sir. 
Q.    Where  was  it  put  in  ? 
A.    At  Joliet 

Q.    Were  you  here  the  day  the  contract  was  let  t 
A.    No,  sir,  I  was  not    I  think  I  would  have  got  the  job  if  1 
had  been  here.    I  was  the  lowest  bidder,  I  think. 
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Q.    Who  cbanged  the  bid  ! 

A.    I  don't  know,  but  I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  have  had  the  job. 

Q.    Who  told  you  ? 

A.     Some  parties  intereBted. 

Q.    Who  were  they  ? 

A.    I  can't  tell  you  now. 

Q.    Who  had  the  letting  of  that  job  ? 

A.    The  Penitentiary  Commissioners. 

Q*    Where  was  that  job  let  ? 

A.    At  Joliet. 

Q,    Where  did  you  put  in  your  bid  ? 

A.  At  Joliet.  I  sent  my  bid  down,  but  ought  to  have  gone 
down  with  it.  I  sent  it  to  Joliet  I  was  fourteen  miles  from 
Joliet  at  the  time^  and  they  telegraphed  me  for  an  explanatioc 
It  was  hard  to  tell  what  they  meant  I  started  on  my  way  down 
the  next  morning,  when  I  found  out  it  was  too  late. 

Q.  When  was  that  conversation  you  spoke  of  where  it  was 
proposed  that  Steele  would  testify  favorable  for  yon  if  you  \rould 
let  him  have  a  portion  of  the  contract  1 

A.    It  was  this  morning. 

Q.    Where  ? 

A.    In  the  Leland  Hotel. 

Q.     Give  us  the  whole  conversation. 

A.  We  got  to  talking  about  this  Investigating  Committee,  and 
what  we  had  to  do  here.  I  told  him  my  subject  was  the  lime, 
and  had  nothing  else  to  do  with  it  'He  says  :  ^'They  are  gobg 
to  smash  your  contract!^'  I  told  them  I  didn^t  know  about  that 
I  told  them  I  didn't  know  as  it  made  much  difference  to  me ;  not 
so  much  as  to  them,  as  I  could  sell  lots  of  my  stone.  Steele  was 
going  to  testify,  and  was  going  to  tell  all  about  the  transaction  we 
had.  He  was  going  to  open  the  •whole  thing.  I  said  :  ^'Well, 
you  said  the  job  was  yours,'  and  if  you  could  make  more  money 
out  of  it  you  would  give  it  to  me.  You  have  got  the  job,  and 
that  is  all  there  was  about  it."  He  then  proposed  that  I  shoold 
give  him  about  a  quarter  of  this  present  contract,  or  as  mnch 
as  they  could  furnish,  or  not  any  if  they  thought  not  proper 
to  furnish  any,  and  he  would  reoommend  Steele  to  go  off  upon 
the  next  train.  He  then  pulled  out  this  written  paper,  specifying 
what  they  should  do,  or  might  do ;  and  said  if  I  would  ugn  it,  it 
would  be  all  right.     I  didn't  say  whether  I  would  sign  it  or  not 
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Q.    Have  you  got  that  written  paper  ? 

A.  Ko,  sir ;  he  has  it  in  his  possession.  Re  wrote  oat  the 
proposition  last  night. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  Penitentiary 
Commissioners,  or  any  others,  before  you  got  this  last  contract,  as 
to  what  you  would  bid,  or  was  it  a  sealed  bid  ? 

A.  It  was  a  sealed  bid.  They  asked  me  if  I  could  furnifih 
atone  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  arobiteets. 

Q.    Did  you  make  a  sealed  bid  t 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  there  any  other  bid  but  yours  ? 

A.    Sot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.     Who  notified  you  to  make  a  sealed  bid  } 

A.    The  Penitentiary  Commissioners. 

Q.    Do  you  know  whether  they  notified  anybody  else  t 

A.     I  don't  know. 

Q.     Were  any  bids  read  with  yours  1 

A.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  they  know  what  you  were  going  to  bid  before  the 
bid  was  opened  ? 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    When  was  that  bid  put  in  ? 

A.    In  August  or  September. 

Q.  Yon  bad  no  conversation  with  anybody  else  about  what 
they  were  going  to  bid  ! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Penitentiary  Commissioners  didn't  know  what  it  was 
until  it  was  opened} 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Were  you  there  when  it  was  opened  ? 

A.    I  don't  remember. 

Q.    How  long  after  the  bid  was  made  did  you  get  the  contract? 

A.  Probably  two  weeks.  It  was  two  or  three  weeks  before 
they  ordered  me  to  go  along. 

Q.    Did  you  enter  into  the  contract  at  that  time  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    A  written  contract  I 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    And  gave  bonds  for  the  performance  of  it  t 

A.     Yes.  sir. 

Vol.  1—114 
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William  Sands,  pworn  aod  examined,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
xnissionere,  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

Q.     Where  do  yon  res.de  ? 

A.     In  the  city  of  Springfield. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  resided  here  ? 

A.     For  twenty  years. 

Q.    What  has  been  yonr  business  fince  your  manhood  I 

A.  Building  and  snpeiiiitei*ding  work.  I  have  done  a  ^rreat 
deal  of  superintendii  g  in  the  thy  oi*  Springfield,  in  the  construct- 
ing of  tewers  and  buihJings. 

Q.     How  lorg  have  you  been  engpged  in  thai  bneinese  ? 

A.  "When  1  was  fourteen  years  of  age  1  went  to  mj  trade 
then. 

Q.    Did  you  learn  a  trade  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  yearp,  in 
New  Yoik  City,  and  got  my  dijhma  at  the  expiration  uf  the 
seven  yeais.  In  tie  dajs  vihin  I  served  my  time,  we  learnt^ 
evcr^tling.  The  boss  would  put  us  in  the  cellar,  lirst  laying 
6^01  e,  and  tl  en  he  would  put  us  on  the  brick  woik,  and  then  at 
plastering.  We  woiked  through  everything  before  our  trade  was 
complete. 

Q.  You  have  superintended  brick  maeonry  a  good  deal,  have 
you? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  yourself  as  a  good  judge  of  brick  masonry  t 

A.  I  have  seen  enough  of  it,  and  handled  enough  of  it ;  I 
should  think  I  ought  to  be. 

Q.    Do  you  think  you  are  I 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  noticed  the  brick  work  upon  this  new  State 
House,  at  diftVrent  times? 

A.     I  should  say  I  saw  it  twice  a  week ;  probably  more. 

Q.  Did  yon  notice  how  the  work  was  done,  as  it  went  on  !— 
have  you  examined  it  as  far  as  it  is  done  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  examined  the  work  a  half  dozen  times  thor- 
oughly. 

Q.     State  whether  it  is  a  good  job,  according  to  your  judgment 

A.  I  have  been  up  there  since  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  about  it.  1  have  taken  pains  to  get  hard  brick  ont^ 
tried  to  break  the  brick  out  of  the  wall,  while  the  woik  was  going 
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up.  I  thonght  it  was  a  "tip  top"  good  job,  good  work,  good  ma- 
terials and  everything  good — more  particularly  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  "heading''  every  second  course — they  could  not  do  that 
without  grouting  the  whole  thing, 

Q.    Did  you  uote  whether  the  bricks  were  well  baddei  in  the 
murtrtr  ? 

A.     Yes,  sir;  I  noticed  that  frequently.     They  are  well  bed- 
ded in  the  in>>rtar. 

Q.    What  was  the  quality  of  the  mortar. 

A.     It  was  as  good  mortar  as  I  ever  saw  go  into  a  building. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  it  as  a  good  job  ? 

A.  I  count  those  walls  upon  the  new  State  House  as  good  as 
I  ever  saw. 

Q.    Have  you  had  some  experience  in  measuring  brick  walls  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  with  young  Mr.  Olark  and  some  other  gentle- 
men in  measuring  some  of  those  walls  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    How  many  and  what  part  of  the  walls  did  you  measure  t 

A.  We  went  over  there  and  the  young  man,  Clark,  told  us  to 
select  any  of  the  rooms  and  measure  them.  The  first  wall  we 
measured  was  the  long  wall  in  the  hall.  Mr.  liichardson  held  the 
tape-line  upon  the  bottom,  and  Mr.  Young  upon  the  top.  It  meas- 
ured nineteen  feet  and  five  inches.  Mr.  Clark  turned  to  bis  fig- 
ures and  found  he  had  made  it  nineteen  feet  and  three  inches. 
We  tried  the  tapeliue  upon  several  places — not  knowing  his  fig- 
ures—and found  the  measurements  in  accordance  with  the  figures 
put  down  upon  his  book. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  made  a  calculation  to  see  if  they 
agreed  with  his  figures  f 

A.    Yes,  sir.    They  agreed — at  least  ours  run  over  his  a  little. 

Q.    Did  you  measure  any  in  the  cellar? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  we  measured  the  arches  as  well  as  we  oonld. 

Q.    Uow  did  they  come  out  where  you  measured  ! 

A.    They  come  out  about  as  his  figures  are. 

Q.  I  want  your  opinion,  whether  a  man  can  go  there  without 
the  plans,  and  measure  that  work  correctly — the  arches  and  every- 
thing? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  in  Springfield,  or  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  to  do  that  and  do  justice  between  man  and  man, 
without  a  skeleton  plan  to  do  it  by.  ^         . 
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Q.  Hight  he  not  make  very  Berious  mistakes  in  the  nnmb^'of 
bricka — could  ho  help  making  mistakeB! 

A.  A  man  conid  not  carry  the  tape  line  aronnd  and  measure 
those  arches  correctly,  at  all.    He  must  have  details  to  do  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  using  this  same  kiod  of  sand  in  the  city 
here  for  a  good  many  years  } 

A*    Yes,  sir,  for  twenty  years. 

Q.    Does  it  make  good  mortar  ? 

A.  It  will  make  as  good  mortar  as  any  sand.  I  finished  C<^ 
Williams'  bank  here,  about  iSfteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  and  used 
that  same  sand  as  they  are  using  in  the  new  State  House. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  can  you  make  as  good  mortar  and  at 
good  work  out  of  that  sand  as  the  sand  they  use  in  Chicago  t 

A.    Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  could. 
£aafn%naiion  by  Mr.  RoberU^  on  behalf  of  the  CbmmiUee. 

Q.  Can  a  man  measure  tl^it  if  he  has  somebody  with  him  to 
hold  the  tape  if  he  has  the  plans  along  with  him  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  he  could  do  it  correctly — the  stays  and  every- 
tihiug  is  in  the  way  there,  and  be  could  not  get  at  it. 

Q,    You  think  it  can  not  be  measured  at  all  now,  do  yon  t 

A*  ^0,  sir,  it  ean't  be  done  without  knowing  something  about 
the  figures. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  takes  the  skeleton  plans  of  the  building  and 
takes  somebody  along  with  him  to  hold  the  tape  line,  if  he  is  a 
good  mathematician  and  a  good  engineer,  can't  he  measure  those 
walls? 

A.    No»  sir. 

Q.    Is  there  no  way  it  can  be  measured  ? 

A*    He  can  measure  them  with  the  plans. 

Q.  I  say  if  he  takes  the  plans  and  somebody  with  him  to  hoU 
the  tape  line ! 

A.  No,  sir,  not  without  he  has  somebody  to  tell  him  bow  the 
walls  are ;  there  is  one  stone  there  projecting  probably  six  inches, 
and  another  may  be  twelve  inches,  aud  another  four  IncheB.  Ifo- 
body  could  measure  the  building  without  he  had  somebody  to  teU 
him  about  the  stone  there.  It'  he  bad  somebody  to  tell  him  the 
size  of  all  the  stone  in  the  building  he  might  then  measure  it 

Q.    Thai  is  the  only  way  f 

A.    Yes,  sir,  no  man  can  do  it,  I  think,  in  any  other  way. 
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Q.    Have  yon  noticed  the  sand  out  of  which  that  mortar  is  be- 
iBg  made  in  that  bnildiDg } 

A.     Tee,  sir,  I  have. 

Q,    What  kind  of  sand  is  itt 

A,    The  majority  of  it  is  river  sand. 

Q.    Where  did  they  get  it  f 

A.     In  the  Sangamon  river. 

Q.    What  is  the  color  of  that  sand  ? 

A.  It  is  called  the  grey  sand  ;  there  is  another  sand  ont  there, 
(this  coarse  bloff  sand)  which  is  called  as  good  as  the  other. 

Q.    Is  there  any  loam  in  that ! 

A.     No,  sir. 

Q.    What  color  is  that? 

A.    A  light  yellow. 

Q.    Is  that  as  good  sand  as  any  other  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Will  it  make  as  good  mortar  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

By  Mb.  Bobinson  : 

Q.  Yoa  know  what  kind  of  sand  this  chnrch  (meaning  the  hall 
of  representatives)  was  put  np  with  f 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  bluff  sand ;  the  same  kind  as  that  in 
the  State  House  yard. 

By  Mr.  Bobb&ts  : 

Q.     What  kind  of  lime  was  used  in  this  church  t 

A.    I  think  it  was  Indiana  lime — I  am  not  positive. 

Alfbbb  H.  Piquknakd  sworn,  and  examined  on  behalf  of  the 
Oommijsioners — 

By  Mr.  E  jbinson  : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  t 

A.    In  Springfield,  now. 

Q.    What  is  your  profession  t 

A.    I  am  an  architect. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  t 

Au  I  could  not  say.  Since  I  was  a  man  I  have  always  followed 
it.  Never  did  anything  else,  except  when  I  was  a  soldier.  I  have 
followed  it  in  this  country  since  1854. 

Q.    Did  you  follow  it  in  J^Vance  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir :  engineering  more  than  architecture ;  my  father 
-was  a  builder. 
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Q.    Are  you  the  architect  of  the  new  State  House  hero. 

A.    I  am. 

Q.    Tou  and  Mr,  Cochrane  are  partners  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  to  the  committee  whether  there  have  been  any 
changes  made  in  the  plans  of  the  buildinjf  since  your  and  Mr. 
Oochrane^s  plans  were  reviewed  by  Garter  &  Dykeoian,  architects 
at  Chicagro. 

A.    Yep,  sir,  a  few  little  changes  have  been  made. 

Q.     What  are  they! 

A.  We  diminished  some  of  the  brick  work  in  opening  the 
wall  to  the  hall  in  the  basement  so  as  to  give  more  li^ht  in  the 
halls. 

Q.    What  other  changes  t 

A.  We  took  off  the  iron  beams  and  replaced  them  with  bridr 
arches. 

Q.    Any  other  changes! 

A.  We  took  off  the  steps  upon  the  north  and  son^h  entrances. 
I  don't  know  of  any  more  changes  of  importance.  A  door  may 
have  been  moved  a  little  here  or  there,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.    Was  there  not  a  change  in  the  dome ! 

A.  Yes,  sir;  we  diminished  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
dome. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  as  an  architect,  are  the  brick  arches 
equally  as  good  in  the  basement  or  cellar  as  the  iron  beams  would 
have  been ! 

A.  Better,  in  one  respect.  The  reason  we  advised  the  change 
was,  it  was  more  economical;  and  in  the  second  place,  iron  beams 
in  a  cellar  ot  a  public  building,  atler  a  cettain  time,  may  rust 
when  nobody  would  suspect  it  or  look  for  it.  If  the  rust  ia  not 
scraped  off  after  it  begins,  it  will  accumulate  so,  that  in  the  coune 
of  twenty  or  twenty-iive  years,  the  beams  would  be  dangerous. 

Q.  For  that  reason  you  regard  the  brick  arches  as  the  safer  and 
the  better  of  the  two ! 

A.    I  did. 

Q.^  Which  would  cost  the  most! 

A.    The  iron  beams  would  cost  the  most 

Q.    About  what  amount ! 
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A.  The  iron  beams  would  cost  about  $10,000,  that  is,  the  iron 
alone;  hot  if  brick  wire  put  between  the  it  on,  that  would  cost 
about  $M^00,  making  the  whole  cost  $14,000  more  than  the  arches. 

Q.     You  spoke  of  a  change  in  the  dome;  what  was  that  change? 

A.     We  diminished  the  tliickness  of  the  wall  of  the  dome. 

Q.     Is  that  a  saving  or  a  lo^s  to  the  State  t 

A.     A  saving  to  the  State. 

Q.     Ilow  much,  about? 

A.  I  suppose  it  would  save  nearly  20,000  cubic  feet  of  ctone ; 
that  stone  wculd  cost  us  here  $:j5,000  or  $30,000. 

Q.  The  changing  of  iron  to  be  used  in  the  dome,  from  stone — 
will  that  be  as  good  in  that  part  of  the  building  as  stone? 

A.    Fully  aa  good. 

Q.    Which  will  be  the  cheaper  of  the  two  ? 

A.  The  iron  would  be  cheaper ;  the  iron  that  we  use  there  is 
Eo  sh'ght  and  strong,  that  the  comparison  could  not  be  made 
ecarcily  ;  if  the^tone  cost  $1,000,  we  could  replace  it  with  iron 
lor  $100,  making;  a  difference  of  $900. 

Q.  Wl  at  is  jour  judgment  of  the  adopting  the  iron  for  the 
stone?    Hew  much  will  it  save  to  the  State? 

A.     It  will  save  about  $20,000. 

Q.  >k^ow,  let  me  ask  jou,  has  there  been  any  change  made  in 
the  plans  since  they  were  supervised  and  looked  over  by  the 
architects  alluded  to,  that  will  make  the  building  cost  any  more  ? 

A.  Ko,  sir;  there  will  be  a  saving  of  about  $S0,000  upon  the 
basement,  as  1  calculate  it ;  about  $.0,000  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  put  in  these  walls,  lining  them  with  stone  instead  of  plastering, 
miking  it  firmer  than  we  originally  intended  by  the  plans. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  whether,  in  your  judgment  < 
any  change  has  been  made  in  the  plans  thai  will  make  the  build- 
ing cost  more  than  was  contemplated  by  the  plans  looked  over 
and  examined  by  those  architects  in  Chicago  ? 

A.     No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  making  the  plans  and  specifications  that 
were  adopted  by  the  Legislature? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  assist  in  making  those  looked  over  by  the  archi- " 
tects? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  your  estimate  for  that  ? 
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A.  Beiides  what  was  already  expended,  $?,600,000  and  eome 
odd  tboaeand  dollars;  I  cannot  give  yon  the  exact  figures  without 
reference  to  books. 

Q.    What  was  their  calcalation  t 

A.    It  was  some  $S59000  more  than  our  estimate. 

Q.    But  still  under  $3,000,000. 

A.    Yep,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  npon  the  cost  of  the  completion  of 
the  building;  in  your  judgment  can  it  be  completed  within  that 
amount  of  money,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  t 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  it  can. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  responsible  parties  who  are  willing,  or 
who  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  take  the  contract  and  build 
it  for  that  amount  of  money? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Col.  Williams,  of  this  city,  and  a  company  are 
willing  to  take  the  contract  and  finish  the  building  for  the  limit 
fixed  in  the  Constitution. 

Q.    Any  other  parties! 

A.  Tbey  are  the  most  responsible  parties ;  these  parties  can 
furnish  ample  security ;  the  otheis  who  would  accept  it  might  not 
be  able  to  do  so ;  I  know  of  many  others  who  would  be  willing 
to  do  it ;  I  would  be  willing  to  take  it  m jself  if  I  could  furnish 
the  security,  and  I  think  I  could  furnish  the  security,  but  would 
not  swear  to  that  now;  it  would  be  a  large  amount. 

Q.  Who  furnished  the  stone  for  the  basement  story  of  the  new 
State  House  I 

A.     Sanger  &  Steele,  of  Joliet 

Q.    nave  you  examined  their  stone  quarry  ! 

A.    Yes,  sir;  pretty  closely. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
furnish  that  stone  as  to  quantity  or  quality,  or  anything  else. 

A.  Our  first  design  was  for  stone  twenty-eight  inches  in  thick- 
ness for  the  first  course ;  we  found  that  there  was  but  one  quarry 
where  they  could  furnish  it  that  thickness ;  we  advised  the  Oom- 
missioners,  and  with  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners,  and  changed 
our  plans;  Sanger  and  Steele  promised  us  certainly  to  furnish 
stone  twenty-five  inches  in  thickness,  if  we  would  change  the 
plans  by  diminishing  it  to  twenty  five  inches ;  we  did  so  in  order 
that  we  could  get  competition  ;  we  thought  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  State  that  we  should  diminish  our  plans  from  twenty-eight 
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to  twentj-JEive  iDcbes  for  the  base  course,  and  did  bo  because  bj 
doing  so  we  made  competition  with  other  quarries. 

Q.    Was  that  done  to  accDmoiodate  Sanger  &  Steele  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  as  to  have  competition  with  other  quarries,  as 
there  was  bnt  one  quarry  that  could  furnish  twenty-eight  inches, 
which  was  Walker's;  after  we  went  to  the  trouble  of  chan|{ing  the 
plans,  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners  made  a  contract  with 
Sanger  &  Steele ;  and  then  after  they  got  the  contract  they  asked 
us  to  change  the*  plans  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-four  inches, 
because  they  could  not  furnish  twenty-five  inches;  after  all  they 
didn't  furnish  twenty -four  inch  stone,  but  had  to  buy  it — at  least 
nine-tenths  of  it. 

Q.    Do  you  know  of  whom  they  bought  the  stone  t 

A.  They  bought  it  from  Mr.  Knobe's  quarry,  from  which  they 
could  have  furnished  twenty-eight  inch  stone. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  difficulty  in  getting  stone  of 
uniform  color  ? 

A.  There  was  some  difBcuIty,  but  I  must  say  that  as  a  gener- 
al thing  we  had  better  stone  than  I  expected. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  one  time,  about  the  Oommissioners  be* 
ing  at  the  Penitentiary  examining  the  stone  ? 

A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  was  there  present ;  we  had  some  difficulty,  but 
would  expect  to  have  that  with  any  quarry. 

Q.  You  may  state  to  the  committee,  whether  there  was,  so  far 
as  you  know,  any  public  letting  or  receiving  of  bids  by  the  Com- 
Diiesioners  of  the  new  State  House,  for  the  stone  for  the  base- 
ment ? 

A.    No,  sir ;  there  was  not. 

Q.  The  contract,  you  say,  was  with  the  Penitentiary  Oom- 
missioners. 

A.  Yes,  sir;  between  the  Penitentiary  Oommissioners  and 
Sanger  &  Steele. 

Q.  State  with  whom  the  contract  was  made  for  the  stone  for 
the  two  next  stories. 

A.     With  Walker,  of  Lemont. 

Q.    Who  was  that  contract  made  with  ! 

A.     With  the  Penitentiary  Commissioners. 

Q.    What  was  your  opinion,  and  advice  to  the  State  House 
Commissioners  and  the  Penitentiary  Oommissioners,  ae  to  whieh 
Btone  was  the  best  suited  for  the  work  ! 
Vol  1—116 
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A.  Mj  opinion  was  that  the  two  lower  foundation  connei 
should  be  put  fn  from  the  quarrj  of  Sanger  &  Steele,  lecanse  it 
was  harder  6tone«  and  the  quality  in  color  would  be  compenpsted 
Tor  by  the  hardness  of  the  stone  ;  but  that  the  balance  of  the  6tcD« 
for  the  basement  story,  to  be  taken  from  Sanger  &  Steele's  qTian7^ 
would  be  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  cutting,  fur  tLe 
moulding,  &c. 

Q.  About  what  would  be  the  difference  in  tbe  cost  of  cnttiBg 
the  two  kinds  of  stone:  and  which  would  cost  the  most  I 

A.  For  motildings,  Sanger  &  Steele's  stone  would  cost  fifty 
per  cent,  the  most,  and  in  ordinary  work  about  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent«  the  most. 

Q.     Will  there  be  considerable  moulding  work? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  considerable  moulding  work  upon  tbi 
first  story. 

Q.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cutting  and  preparing  tk 
stone  for  the  building,  which  do  you  regard  as  tbe  cheapest  stout) 
Walker's  at  eighty  cents,  or  the  other  at  seventy-five  cents. 

A.     Walker's  would  be  the  cheapest  at  $1. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of  stone  at  the 
time  that  contract  was  made  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  tbe  price  of  stone  of  the  character  required  for 
this  building? 

A.  In  Chicago  the  price  was  from  $1  00  to  $1  20  per  cubic 
foot — the  large  stone  $1  20,  and  the  thin  stone  $1  00;  I  doo^ 
think  Sanger  &  Steele  furnish  much  stone  in  Chicago ;  the  Iliinaii 
Stone  Company  and  Walker  was  $1  10  upon  an  average  per 
cnbio  foot 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  object  of  the  Penitentiary  Commisaon- 
ers  was,  and  if  they  advised  with  us,  what  their  object  was  in  ooo- 
tractin^  at  once  for  stone  for  the  two  next  stories? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  Walker's  stone  is  a  very  good,  wide,  even,  deir 
stone,  when  selected,  and  can  hardly  be  replaced  by  any  other 
quarry  ;  and  if  the  penitentiary  commissioners  contracted  foroM 
story  alone,  Walker  could  charge  double  price  for  the  next  stort, 
the  commissioners  being  unable  to  get  stone  from  any  other  place. 

Q.  State  if  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  was  wise  to 
make  a  contract  for  stone  for  both  stories  instead  of  one  ? 
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A,  Yes,  Air ;  I  gave  it  as  ray  opinion  that  it  was  wise  \>ecanse 
if  they  contracted  but  for  one  story  they  would  be  ander  the  con- 
tractors when  it  came  to  the  next  story. 

Q.  State  whether  you  regard  that  as  a  good  contract  or  a  bad 
one  for  the  State  ? 

A.    I  regard  that  as  a  good  contract  for  the  State. 

Q.  Now  I  will  get  yon  to  state  how  the  size  and  thickness  of 
the  stone  for  the  next  story  will  compare  with  tde  stone  in  the 
basement  story  furnished  by  Sanger  &  Steele. 

A,  In  the  present  basement  story  the  stone  in  the  base  course 
is  twenty-four  inches.  Most  of  the  stone  for  the  next  story  will 
be  thicker.  One  course  will  be  four  feet,  three  inches  and  five- 
eightris ;  one  four  feet,  three  inches,  etc.  They  are  to  lie  upon  a 
natural  bed. 

Q.    What  do  you  mean  by  a  natural  bed  ! 

A.  They  are  to  be  laid  in  the  building  the  same  as  in  the 
quarry,  only  dressed.  E^ery  stone  is  to  lay  in  a  natural  bed,  just 
as  it  laid  in  the  quarry. 

Q.    You  have  seen  Sanger  &  Steele's  quarry  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Oould  they  furnish  that  stone  ! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    Have  they  any  bed  of  stone  of  that  thicknes  s  t 

A.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  furnish  the  stone  of  the  thickness 
required  in  the  basement  story. 

Q.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Garnsey,  of  Chicago  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  character  as  an  architect  among  professional 
men? 

A.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  I  suppose  he  will  be  called  a  good 
architect  if  he  lives  long  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whkt  he  said  about  what  amount  it  would 
take,  and  what  the  cut  stone  would  c(»st  here  two  years  ago  ! 

A.    He  said  the  transportation  of  it  alone  would  cost  $c40,000. 

Q.    What  would  the  transportation  actually  cost ! 

A.    From  $95,000  to  $100,000. 

Q.  In  his  statements  there  as  to  amounts,  was  there  any 
reliability  in  them  at  all  t 

A.    No,  sir ;  no  reliability  whatever. 
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Q,    Do  jon  recollect  what  be  said  about  what  his  opinion 
at  that  time — at  the  time  the  plaoB  were  adopted — as  to  what  the 
bnildiog  would  cost  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  did  he  say  in  his  testimony  I 

A.    He  said  it  would  cost  $5,000,000. 

Q.  Do  yoa  recollect  whether  he  stated  then  that  he  had  helped 
to  make  the  plans  and  specifications  which  showed  that  it  would 
cost  less  than  $3,000,000  i 

A.    Yes,  sir,  he  did. 

Q.  Kow,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  here  about  measure- 
ments. State  anything  you  know  about  the  measurement  of  the 
work. 

A.  I  looked  at  Mr.  Clark's  measurements.  I  found  one  or  two 
clerical  errors  in  it — some  favorable  to  him  and  some  against  the 
contractor.  I  found  one  instance  in  which  Mr.  Clark  misunder- 
stood the  specification  which  amounted  to  some  forty  thousand 
brick,  probably,  it  was  a  flue  which  I  think  was  too  large  and 
ought  to  be  counted  like  two  walls.  I  think  he  misunderstands 
the  specification; 

Q,  You  understand  the  specification  in  that  particular  difiTer- 
ent  from  what  he  does  1 

A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  flue,  an  air  flue  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  dome.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  with  reference  to  the 
air  flue  there.  According  to  the  specifications,  I  calculate  it  may 
be  measured  both  ways,  but  according  to  fairness,  I  think  ought 
to  be  measured  full.  But  taking  the  legal  view  of  it,  I  don't  think  I 
would  measure  it  full.  Some  would  measure  it  full  and  some 
would  not.  In  fairness,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  measured  in  full, 
but  according  to  the  specifications,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be. 
There  are  two  arches  there,  one  above  the  other,  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  measured  solid. 

Q^  Kow,  speaking  of  these  air  flues  or  arches  running  dear 
throufi;h  the  building,  from  north  to  south — in  the  lower  one  of 
these  there  seems  to  be  but  little  rise,  what  is  the  number  of 
inches  ? 

A.  They  are  flve  and  one-half  inches  or  six  inches.  There  are 
three  of  them,  one  after  another. 

Q.    The  one  above  has  more  spring  t 
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A.    Tee,  sir. 

Q.    What  weight  is  there  upon  the  lower  onet 

A.    iNo  weight  at  all,  except  its  owd. 

Q.    Is  that  only  one  thickness  of  brick  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Foar  inches  in  thickness,  except  the  bnilding  of 
the  hannches. 

Q.  There  is  no  weight  npon  it,  except  the  brick  and  mortar 
itself? 

A.    That  is  all. 

Q.    Is  there  any  danger  of  their  falling  down  ! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Q.    There  are  bnt  very  few  brick  in  them  ! 

A.  There  is  no  weight  to  it  I  can  make  an  arch  as  flat  as 
that,  that  will  bear  as  large  a  weight  as  any  other. 

Q.  Is  it  not  impossible  for  an  arch  to  fall,  nnless  the  brick  is 
crnehed } 

A.  That  is  it ;  nnless  there  is  weight  enough  to  crash  the  brick, 
it  will  not  fall. 

Q.    If  that  arch  should  fall,  would  it  injure  the  building  t 

A.    No,  sir.     It  would  not  hnrt  it  a  particle. 

Q,    Do  you  know  Mr.  Bollin-Stark  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.     I  know  of  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  capacity  as  an  architect  or 
engineer  ? 

A.  He  worked  for  me  last  summer  about  a  month,  drawing  a 
draught  of  a  church  in  Keokuk,  and  I  got  him  to  do  some  work  on 
the  plans  of  the  State  House  very  well,  to  my  satisfaction.  He 
drew  the  perspective  very  well.  He  was  pretty  slow,  and  I  could 
not  keep  him  at  the  price  I  paid  him,  and  discharged  him. 

Q.    What  is  your  opinion  q,s  to  his  capacity  as  an  architect  t 

A.  At  the  time  I  got  him,  I  thought  him  a  very  fair  draughts- 
man, but  a  little  slow.  When  he  quit  me,  I  believe  he  said  he 
wanted  to  gu  to  Chicago,  and  wanted  me  to  give  him  a  recom- 
mendation, so  that  he  could  find  employment.  I  wrote  a  recom- 
mendation, stating  that  what  be  did  for  me  when  in  my  employ, 
was  done  to  my  satisfaction.  I  never  paid  much  attention  to  him 
since,  except  within  the  last  five  or  six  weeks. 

Q,  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  capacity  as  an  engineer 
to  measure  work  ? 

A.    I  have  talked  to  the  man  since  he  was  appointed  to  meas- 
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ore  this  work,  and  mj  candid  opinion  is  that  he  cannot  canltipiT 
one  unmher  of  feetand  inches 'by  another  namber  of  feet  aod 
inches.  That  is,  he  can't  multiplj  five  feet  five  iDches,  by  aeven 
feet  seven  inches. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  long  he  was  in  measaring  that  work, 
from  any  conversation  yon  had  with  him  ? 

A.  1  apeak  from  observation.  He  was  there  a  Domber  of 
times.  He  was  in  my  office  sixteen  or  seveoteen  times  during  the 
time,  remaining  from  five  to  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him  about  ha 
measurement? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Once  or  twice,  bat  he  never  told  me  himsdf 
how  mneh  he  found  or  how  much  he  measured  it.  He  asked  me 
*if  the  arches  were  to  be  counted  fall.  I  told  him  yes.  He  a^ed 
roe  if  the  hall  walls  were  to  be  counted  foil.  I  told  him  it  was  to 
be  counted  full. 

Q.  Tou  know  something  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Bolin-Stard^ 
and  Garnsey,  of  Chicago,  to  measure  work ;  and  also  of  the 
capacity  of  Mr.  Oiark,  the  elder,  as  well  as  bis  sou,  for  measorinj; 
work  and  making  calcalations  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  is  young  Mr.  Clark's  capacity  for  measuring  woA  t 

A.    He  is  pretty  correct  measurer. 

Q.    How  is  the  old  gentleman  ! 

A.    He  is  also  correct. 

Q.  Now  take  the  two  measurements,  that  done  by  young  Mr. 
Clark  aud  that  done  by  Bolin^Starck  and  Garnsey,  which  would 
you  have  the  most  fiuth  in<<-Clark  having  the  facilities  for  mea- 
suring, having  seen  the  walls  laid  up  ? 

A.    I  would  have  most  faith  in  Mr.  Clark's  measurement. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  measurement  of  Clark  is 
correct} 

A.    It  is  substantially  correct,  except  in  the  point  I  specified, 
where  we  underetaud  the  specifications  differently. 
.  Q.    Which  would  make  a  difference  of  about  forty  thousand 
brick  i 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  speak  about  I 

A.  I  think  I  can  speak  of  the  time  it  would  take  to  measure 
such  a  building  as  that,  in  its  present  condition.     A  man  who  is 
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not  acquaiDted  with  th«  plane  could  &oC  meaenre  that  building  in 
lees  than  a  full  week. 

Q.     How  loDg  was  Gainisey  here? 

A.  He  told  oie  he  arrived  on  Saturday,  and  left  on  Monday 
sight. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  means  of  knowing  whatttime  he  spent  upon 
the  work  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  on  Saturday  in  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
except  a  little  time  in  the  morning,  he  was  upon  the  ground.  I 
Baw  him  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  until  five  o'clock.  On  Sun. 
day  morning  he  didn't  go  to  the  buikting,  because  I  was  there 
myself  a  part  oi  the  time,  and  my  boys  were  there  a  part  of  the 
time.     Sntiday  afternoon  he  took  some  measurements. 

Q.  From  the  time  he  was  there,  and  from  his  familiarity  with 
the  plans,  could  any  reliance  whatever  be  placed  upon  his  judg- 
ment in  that  measurement ! 

A.    No,  sir. 

Examination  by  Mr.  Bobkbtb,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee : 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  worked  at  architecture  before  you 
worked  here  ? 

A.  I  worked  two  years  in  Chicago,  and  since  1856  in  St. 
Louis. 

Q.  What  buildings  erected  in  Chicago  under  your  superin- 
tendence, or  of  which  you  are  architect,  in  Chicago  or  other 
places  i 

A.  We  built  some  stores  upon  Wabaeh  Avenue.  We  built 
the  Bloomington  Court  House.  I  was  in  parnership  with  Mr* 
Cochrane,  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  that  after  Mr.  Cochrane  was  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Garnsey  i 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  formed  a  partnership  since  he  giot  the  contract  for  the 
new  State  House  i 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  buildings  did  you  erect  in  St.  Louis  ! 

A.  I  could  pick  you  out  a  good  many  in  my  office.  I  was  the 
chief  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Walsh  for  two  years.  I  w%b  his  foreman 
in  building  the  Lindell  Hotel.    Mr.  Walsh  erected  that  building. 

Q.    Did  you  draw  the  plan  and  specifications  of  that  hotel? 

A.    I  made  all  the  drawings  for  it,  but  not  the  specifications. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  partnership  with  Mr.  OoA- 
rane! 

A.     Since  the  fifth  of  February,  1868. 

Q.    How  old  a  man  is  Mr.  Cochrane  ? 

A.    He  is  thirty-eight  years  old,  I  think. 

Q.    How  mnch  older  than  Mr.  Garnsey  ? 

A.  About  ten  years  older.  Mr  recollection  is,  Mr.  Gamsej 
said  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  two  years  ago. 

Q.    You  think  he  is  not  much  of  an  architect? 

A.     I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  Garnsey. 

Q.     Do  yon  know  whether  Mr.  Wheelock  is  a  good  architect  I 

A.  I  have  only  been  in  Chicago  two  years,  and  canuot  tell  of 
his  ability  as  an  architect.  I  have  heard  some  speak  very  favor- 
ably of  him,  and  some  speak  very  badly  of  him. 

Q.    What  is  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Boynton  as  an  architect  I 

A.    He  has  a  pretty  fair  reputation. 

Q.     How  with  Mr.  Lowring  ? 

A.  He  has  been  out  of  the  profession  for  two  years,  I  think 
I  never  saw  Mr.  Lowring  but  twice,  I  think,  in  my  life. 

Q.  As  to  Mr.  Bolin-Starck,  you  think  he  is  not  competent  t» 
measure  ? 

A.    Not  to  measure  that  work. 

Q.    Ton  are  satisfied  of  that  from  conversations  with  him! 

A.    Yes,  sir,  talking  with  him  and  asking  a  few  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  was  engaged  in  measuring  that 
work? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  exactly.  I  think  I  saw  him  there  the  first  or 
second  day  after  he  commenced,  and  quite  often  «inco. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  how  he  was  engaged  there  the  best  put 
of  two  weeks  ? 

A.    No,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.    DidnH  he  have  the  plans.  Didn't  he  get  an  order  for  them ! 

A.    He  had  the  plans. 

Q.    He  had  the  plans  to  go  by  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  but  I  never  saw  a  building  measured  by  plau 
when  the  building  was  up;  that  is  neither  professional  nor 
customary.  The  proper  way  is  to  measure  by  the  building,  and 
not  by  the  plans.  You  take  the  plans  to  aid  you  in  marking  the 
walls. 
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Q.  Did  he  take  the  plans  to  aid  him  in  measuring  and  mark- 
ing the  walls  ? 

A.  He  had  the  plans  to  mark  the  walls.  I  famished  him  a 
<]rawing  of  the  plans  from  which  he  could  mark  the  walls.  If  he 
msaaared  it  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  most  have  every  cubic 
f  o^t  in  each  wall,  and  shonld  have  compared  his  measurements 
*with  Olark's,  and  Had  oat  where  the  diff  jrence  was,  if  there  warS 
any  ditterence. 

Q.  Yoa  are  satisfied  that  the  measurement  of  young  Olark  is 
all  right! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  there  is  a  difference  only  of  about  forty 
thousand  brick  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Are  the  air  flues  to  be  measured  solid  or  open  t 

A.  The  specificatioos  say  the  hall  walls  and  smoke  flues  are  to 
be  measured  solid. 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  and  Mr.  Cochrane  get  for  superin- 
tending  the  construction  of  this  State  House  ! 

A.  We  get  two  and  a  half  per  cent  up^n  the  cost  of  the^build- 
ing. 

Q.    How  much  of  your  time  does  it  occupy  t 

A.  It  occupies  considerable  of  my  time.  Often  all  the  time 
for  a  month.  Sometimes  I  have  a  month  or  so  when  I  don't  have 
much  to  do. 

Q.    How  often  do  you  visit  the  building! 

A.  Since  I  have  lived  in  Springfield,  except  a  few  days,  I  was 
upon  the  grounds  every  day. 

Q.    How  long  would  you  stay  upon  the  grounds  t 

A.    A  half  an  hour  or  so. 

Q.    How  do  you  occupy  the  rest  of  your  timet 

A.    In  making  drawings,  etc. 

Q.    How  much  time  does  Mr.  Cochrane  give  to  it. 

A.    Part  of  his  time. 

Q.    How  much  time  does  he  spend  on  the  grounds  t 

A.  When  I  am  here  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  the 
grounds*  He  has  been  here  a  few  times  since  I  have  been  here, 
to  see  how  things  were  going  on. 

Q.    He  is  engaged  in  building  other  buildings  all  the  time. 

VoL  1—116 
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A.    Tea,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  anperintendiDg  other  bnildiDgs 
since  yon  have  been  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  A  few  buildings  in  Bloomington.  We  hare 
also  made  the  plans  for  the  Iowa  State  House. 

Q.    Did  you  make  the  plans  for  the  Iowa  State  House  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Were  they  accepted  ! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  September  of  last  year.  I  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  time. 

Q.    Are  yon  soperintending  the  building  of  thatt 

A.    We  will  be  when  we  get  fairly  started. 

Q.  Yon  have  the  contract  for  superinteuding  the  baQdingof 
that! 

A.    Yes,  sir,  we  are  the  architects  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  proper  attention  to  this  while  anperiji- 
tending  that ! 

A.    Yes,  sir,  we  can.  # 

Q.     What  is  that  building  to  costt 

A.    It  is  to  cost  $1,500,000,  without  the  dome. 

Q.  You  tbiBk  this  building  can  be  fioibhed  for  less  than 
$8,000,000  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  t 

A.  I  think  when  that  building  is  completed,  the  whole  cost 
will  come  within  the  constitutional  limit  of  the  three  millione  and 
a  half.  I  give  that  as  a  calculation  I  have  made,  and  not  as  a 
guess.  It  is  an  exact  calculation  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and  mate. 
rials. 

Q.  Has  that  building  not  cost  more  than  the  original  calcala- 
tion,  already. 

A.  If  the  original  calculation  is  that  of  two  years  ago,  I  say  il 
^was  done  for  less. 

Q.    The  calculation  of  four  years  ago. 

A.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  calculation  of  fbnr  years  ago. 

Q.    Who  made  the  first  calculation  f 

A.     I  suppose  Messrs.  Cochrare  &  Garnsey. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  building  has  cost  more  than  that  first 
calculation }    Nearly  double  as  much. 

A.  I  know  it  has  cost  more;  if  a  man  makes  an  estimate 
without  knowing  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  ia  to  stand, 
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it  18  not  likely  to  be  correct ;  if  that  building  was  erected  on  a 
xiataral  bod  of  rock,  three  or  foar  feet  thick,  or  a  bed  of  bard  claj, 
fbar  or  Hve  feet  thick,  it  coald  have  been  built  at  the  first  esti- 
mate. 

ISxamination  resumed — ^by  Mr.  Robinsok  : 

Q.  You  were  not  with  Mr.  Cochrane  when  that  foundation 
was  laid  ? 

A,    No,  sir. 

Q.  The  reason  why  it  cost  more  than  the  estimate,  was  because 
they  had  to  go  down  deeper  for  a  solid  foundation. 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  work  that  has  been  done  since  your  estimate  was 
made,  and  the  estimate  of  the  two  Chicago  architects,  cost  more 
or  less  than  those  estimates  { 

A.    It  has  cost  less  than  those  estimates. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  per  cent,  in  this  country,  received  by 
architects  for  making  plans  and  specifications  of  buildings,  and 
Boperiutending  the  work? 

A.  They  get  five  per  cent. ;  I  must  add  that  in  St.  Louis  they 
diminish  only  one  per  cent  for  ever  $500,000  after  the  first 
$500,000. 

Q.     What  per  cent,  do  yon  get  upon  the  Iowa  State  House! 

A.  That  is  not  definitely  settled  yet ;  they  pay  us  for  our  ex- 
penses  and  time  for  the  first  year. 

Q.  What  per  cent  did  you  get  upon  the  Bloomington  Court 
House! 

A.     We  got  five  per  cent. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  thing ;  I  want 
yon  to  name  a  few  of  the  prominent  buildings  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  and  state  what  was  paid  for  the  plans ;' 

A.  There  has  never  been  in  this  country,  except  in  Washing- 
ton, any  building  erected  that  compares  with  this  new  State 
House  in  size  and  cost ;  I  know  Mr.  Barry  got  five  per  cent  for 
the  new  House  of  Parliament 

Q.    I  am  speaking  now  of  the  plans. 

A.    For  the  plans  and  specifications  two  and  a  half  per  cent 

Q.  Was  $3,000  for  the  plans  of  this  new  State  House  an  un- 
reasonable amount ! 

A.    No,  sir ;  I  considered  it  very  cheap,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
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for  the  honor  of  building  such  a  house,  I  don't  think  there  would 
have  been  any  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  for  architects  to  have  a  number  of  boild- 
ings  going  on  at  the  same  time  ? 

A«    It  is  common  and  usual. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  men  do  you  keep  employed  all  the 
time  in  the  office  keeping  the  plans  up?. 

A.  I  have  had  as  high  as  twelve  men  employed  upon  this 
building.  I  have  now  iourmen.  Sometimes  I  Lave  three,  four 
or  five — depends  upon  how  the  woik  is  going  on.  Upon,  an  ave- 
rage we  have  certainly  had  four  men  employed  all  the  time  since 
wo  started.    For  months  we  had  as  high  as  twelve. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  it  is  true  that  about  two  years  ago  you 
were  required  by  the  Commissioners  to  make  lull  and  ccmplete 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of,  nnder 
the  law,  of  furniEhing  them  to  the  Tenitentiary  Con  miesioDiTS, 
and  to  two  or  three  Committees  of  the  House,  to  be  passed  opon! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  work  and  make  those  plans  and  specifica- 
tions! 

A.    I  did. 

Q.    About  how  long  were  yon  at  work  at  them  t 

A.  1  could  not  exactly  remember  the  number  of  days.  I 
think  some  seven  or  ei^bt  weeks.  We  had  thiiteen  or  fourteen 
men  employed.    We  got  all  the  men  we  could  in  Chicago. 

Q.    Were  they  the  tame  plans  that  were  submitted  to  those  two 
architects  and  master  builder  of  Chicago  ? 
,    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  those  plans  t  Did  they  make  new 
plans  or  go  over  your's  and  see  that  they  were  right? 

A.  They  went  over  my  plans  to  see  if  they  were  right,  and  to 
see  if  the  price  we  set  np6n  the  woik  was  correct.  'Ihey  made 
new  estimates  of  the  work  upon  the  plans  we  furnished  them, 
but  they  didn't  make  a  set  of  new  plans. 

Q.  Are  these  plans  any  advantage  to  you  in  the  progress  ef 
the  work  t 

A,    Not  much. 

Q»    Do  you  have  all  your  plans  to  make  over  by  sections  t 

A.    Yes,  sir.    The  plans  have  all  to  be  made  over. 
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Q.  What  did  you  get  for  making  those  plans  for  those  archi- 
tects? 

A.    I  got  $5,000. 

Q.    Were  yon  well  satisfied  with  that ! 

A.  No,  sir.  We  asked  ten  thonsand  dollars.  We  thought 
fivo  thonsand  was  too  little.  I  gave  about  two  months  of  my 
time,  day  and  night  to  the  work.  I  thought  if  I  could  not  make 
a  thousand  dollars  a  month  at  that  kind  of  wor£,  working  day  and 
ni^ht,  it  was  pretty  cheap.  After  we  paid  oar  hands  we  didn't 
have  much  left. 

Be-Examinaiionhy  Mr.  Roberts,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee: 

Q,    What  do  these  hands  do  whom  you  keep  in  your  employ  t 

A.  Ihey  work  in  the  drawings  after  I  pencil  them  out;  oc- 
cupied in  tracing,  and  so  forth.  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  go  to  the  office  and  see  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  making 
plans  for  each  stone  in  the  buildmg.  Eich  separate  stone  has  to 
be  marked  out;  a  drawing  has  to  be  made  of  every  stone,  oe 
above  another.  The  size,  length  and  height,  with  everj  jog,  and 
every  piece  has  to  be  marked  out,  so  the  stone  cutter  cannot  pos. 
sibly  mistake  one  stone  for  another.  There  is  not  one  stond  in 
that  building  that  is  not  drawn  live  times. 

Q.  Then  you  think  when  you  are  at  work  at  that  kind  oi  busi- 
ness, your  services  are  worth  $1,000  a  month. 

A.  Yes,  sir«  When  I  work  day  and  night.  I  didn't  sleep 
more  than  four  hours  any  night  while  I  was  making  those  draw* 
ings. 

Q»  The  Oommissioners  gave  you  five  thousand  dollars  for 
drawing  those  duplicate  plans! 

A.    Yes,  sir. 


Wm.  Olabk,  sworn. 

Direct — by  Mr.  Hobinson,  Oommissioner : 

Q      State  if  you  have  been  employed  on  the  new  State  House  t 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.     How  long  ? 

A.     Well,  it  will  be  two  years  next  July  since  I  came  there. 

Q.    What  have  you  been  engaged  in ! 
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A.  When  I  first  cflme  there  I  helped  to  lay  ont  work  on  the 
walls  and^foandations  ;  this  year  I  measared  the  stone  and  brick 
work. 

Q.    This  year? 

A.    I  mean  last  year. 

Q.    What  portion  of  the  brick  work  did  yon  measare  f 

A.    Well,  I  measnred  the  whole  of  the  new  walls. 

Q.    Explain  how  yon  measnred  it  ? 

A.  I  measnred  eyery  month  as  they  went  along ;  and  when 
the  walls  were  completed,  I  measnred  it  o^er  again.  I  measured 
the  courses  of  stone  as  they  were  laid,  and  the  courses  of  brick. 

Q.    Have  yon  kept  the  figures  of  your  measurement  t 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Where  are  they  ? 

A.    Keep  them  in  that  book.     (Pointing.) 

Q.    What  does  that  show ) 

A.    Hight,  length,  thickness ;  in  every  wall  by  itseit. 

Q.    Is  it  made  in  sections! 

A.    I  drew  af  plan  of  the  basement 

Q*.    Take  the  paper  and  explain  ! 

A.  (Witness  explains  the  plan.)  I  measnred  from  the  spring 
of  the  arch.  (Wituees  explains  one  as  follows :)  One  opening 
is  eleven  feet  two  inches  wide,  thirteen  feet  six  inches  hi^h,  one 
brick  wide  and  sixty-five  one  hundredths,  which  makes  the  total 
ninety-nine;  so  on  all  the  way  down. 

Q.  Can  any  person  who  is  qualified  take  this  book  and  the 
plans  in  the  office,  and  tell  whether  they  are  correct  or  not  t 

A.  They  can  take  this  book  with  a  tapeiine  and  go  right  ont 
on  the  walls  and  tell ;  of  course  1  measured  them  from  the  walls. 

Q.  You  say  an  engineer  that  is  qualified  can  take  this  btjok 
and  measure  the  work  correctly  2 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  inside  walls.  The  outside  walls  I  don't 
think  he  could. 

Q.  Then,  if  there  is  any  error  in  your  measurement,  can  a 
man  take  your  book  and  detect  it) 

A.     Yes,  sir ;  by  going  out  on  the  walls  and  measuring. 

Q.    Are  these  your  figures — is  thib  a  copy  of  thatf 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  it  is.    These  here  I  kept  myselH 

Q.    In  your  judgment,  is  your  measurement  correct  t 
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A.    Tee,  sir, 

Q.    Who  directed  yon  to  measure  t 
A,    My  father. 

Q.    lour  father  is  Assistant  Sqperintendent  t 
A,    Yes,  sir* 

Q.    Did  yonr  father  gi^e  yon  any  directions  abont  measnriiig  f 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    If  there  is  any  mistake  at  all,  it  is  in  the  addinfi^  t 
A.    Yes,  sir;  although  in  the  outside  walls  there  may  be  a 
portion  of  the  width  and  length  ;  yet  it  all  comes  oQt  right  in  the 
end. 

Q.    As  I  understand,  at  the  end  of  each  month  you  measured ; 
what  for  ! 
A.    For  monthly  estimates. 
Q.    Did  yon  keep  that  meauirement  I 
A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    When  the  work  was  entirely  finiibedi  did  you  go  oyer  and 
measure  again  t 
A.    When  it  was  finished,  I  measured  up  again. 
Q.    In  your  judgment,  how  much  time  did  you  spend  t 
A.    When  I  oomn^enoed^tbis  book  it  took  me  about  two  weeks, 
hot  for  monthly  estimates,  it  took  me  about  three  days. 
Q.    Did  yoar  father  give  you  any  caution  abont  being  careful  f 
Al.    Yes,  sir,  he  did  to. 

Q.    If  there  is  any  mistake,  then,  you  don't  know  it  t 
A.     No  sir,  J  do  not 

Q.    You  were  directed  to  do  it  correetly,  and  yo«  did  I 
A.     Yes,  sir. 
By  Mb.  McMillan. 

Q.    Did  you  take  any  pains  to  verify  your  work^-*prore  it  t 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     Did  you  measure  it  over  again  f 
A.     Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eobikson,  Commissioner. 
Q.     Yon  will  describe  how  much  care  yon  tookt 
A.     Well.    I  took  all  the  care  I  could.    I    measured    k  over 
l^wo  or  three  times,  and  figured  it  three  or  four  times. 

Q.     Are  the  arches  In  the  sub*basement    all   the   same  hight 
Trom  the  spring  to  the  floor,  or  do  they  differ  f 
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A.  They  differ  [looking  at  his    book]  two    or   three-tentlia. 

Here  is  one  differs  five-tenths  of  a  foot 

Orosa  Examination^hy  Atr.  Robinsok. 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  ? 

A.  Nineteen  last  March. 

Q.  Yonr  father  is  assistant  saperinten dent  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  whom  were  you  at  work  % 

A.  The  Oommissioners. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  business! 

A.  My  business  the  first  year  was  to  assist  in  laying  oat  the 
walls. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  then  ! 

A.  Sii(toen. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  t 

A.  I  have  been  measuring  the  stone,  helping  to  lay   out    the 

work  and  looking  np  for  estimates. 

Q.  Are  you  competent  to  measure  things  of  that  kind  t 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hade  it  yonr  study  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  with  the  knowledge  my  father  has  given  me. 

Q.  Where  did  you  study  f 

A.  Practiced  with  him. 

Q.  Ever  engaged  before  in  this  work  \ 

A.  Yes,  sir,  Iti  Davenport. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  there  % 

A.  Father  was  engineer.    I  did  a  good  deal  of  work. 

Q.  Before  you  were  sixteen  years  old  f 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Been  in  the  habit  of  measuring  brick  in  walla  t 

A.  With  my  father. 

Q.  Kot  without  him  \ 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  all  correct  \ 

A.  Yes,  sir,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Under  whose  directions  did  you  do  this! 

A.  My  father's. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anybody  to  assist  you  I 

A.  Yes,  sir,  Sam  Downing. 

Q.  Who  is  he  %    Where  does  he  live  t 
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A.     Don't  know  where  he  is  now.     Went  from  hera  up  north  ; 
had  him  hold  the  tape  line  for  me. 

Q«    Was  that  daring  the  whole  time?    How  much  did  he  help 
youf 

A.    Mr.  Robinson's  son  helped  the  first  part  of  the  season. 

Q.    You're  satisfied  joar  figures  are  correct !     ♦ 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Entirely  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir,  nnder  father's  advice. 

Q.    Who  was  paying  yon? 

A.    The  Commissioners — $90  00  a  month. 

Q.    When  did  yon  first  commence  measuring  f 

.A    Well,  I  don't  remember  when.    I  think    it  was  in  May, 
last  year. 

Q.    Did  yon  measure  the  brick  in  the  cellar  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    That  had  been  laid  before  yon  measured  any  ?    When  was 
the  last  brick  in  the  cellar  laid  ? 

A.     Don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.    You  measured  it  as  it  was  laid,  did  yon? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Was  your  father  always  present  when  yon  were  mea^urin^  ? 

A.     Always  on  the  building. 

Q.    Who  helped  you  to  make  up  the  figures  ? 

A.    This  young  Mr.  Downing. 

Q.    When  was  that? 

A.    This  last  February. 

Q.    You  figured  it  all  up  to  that  time  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  that  finished  the  contract. 

Q.    How  many  bricks  did  you  return  to  the  Oommissioners  as 
laid  in  the  walls? 

A.    7,614,745  86-100. 

Jie  direct — by  Mr.  Kobinson,  Commissioner. 

Q.    Did  your  father  superintend  your  measuring  and  your  fig- 
uring? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  he  do  that  carefully  and  closely  ? 

A.    He  used  to  advise  me  a  good  deal  about  it* 

Q.     Watch  the  whole  thing  ? 
Yol.  1—117 
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A.    Tee;  sir. 

Q.  A  person  can  take  your  books  and  go  over  the  plans  of  the 
baildiDg,  and  see  whether  joa've  made  mistakes  or  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  cao  go  right  out  on  the  walls  and  measnre  the 
arches  and  inside  walls,  but  the  ontside  walls  I  don^t  thinjf  he 
could.  * 

Q.  Were  you  out  the  other  evening  with  Richardson,  Sher- 
man and  others,  in  measuring  some  work  i 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.    What  was  their  manner  of  measurement  ? 

A.  Thej  said  if  they  were  going  to  measure  they  would 
measure  right  around  the  comers ;  that  wasn't  the  way  I  did. 

Q.    How  do  their  figures  agree  with  yours  ? 

A.  Within  a  fraction  ;  when  I  measured  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  rubbish  and  one  thing  or  another  around  there ;  I  couldn't 
make  it  exact. 

Q.  Every  month  you  would  show  how  many  brick  had  bees 
laid  for  the  purpose  of  monthly  estimates!  and  that  was  iQ 
recorded  i 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  measuring  according  to  spedfications — did 
your  father  tell  you  what  the  specifications  said,  and  advise  yon ! 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  worked  according  to  his  directions. 

By  Mr.  McMillan  : 

Q.  Conceding  that  your  measurement  of  the  bight,  thickness 
and  length  of  the  walls  is  correct,  as  stated  in  your  book,  can  the 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  brick  be  approved  by  an  exami- 
nation of  your  book  ? 

A.    Yes  sir.  — 

DAvin  Sherman,  sworo. 

Direct  Exammation^  hy  Mr*  Robinson,  Vommisaixmer : 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.    In  Springfield. 

Q.    How  long  have  yon  lived  here  ? 

A.    Thirty-two  years. 

Q.    What  have  you  been  engaged  in  ? 

A.  The  early  part  of  my  life  a  builder,  afterward  a  contractor, 
and  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Illinois  Central  and  other 
railroads.  On  the  Illinois  Central  I  was  agent  for  purchasing,  and 
engaged  in  constructing,   superintending  and  building  culverts, 
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tank  houses,  etc.  On  this  road  I  was  the  parchasing  agent — that 
means,  purchasing  anj  articles  wanted  for  machioerj,  lumber,  ties, 
timber,  and  everything  of  that  kind ;  purchasing  for  machinery 
comes  under  the  head  of  master  mechanic,  but  almost  everything 
else  outside  is  a  department.  For  instance,  there  is  the  ticket 
agent ;  he  has  the  purchasing  of  his  coupons.  I  only  state  this 
that  you  may  know  there  are  different  departments  as  purchasing 
agent. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  connected  with  the  Central  road 
had  you  an  opportunity,  or  was  it  your  duty,  to  notice,  among 
other  things,  brick  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  good  deal  of  that  in  the  way  of  culverts, 
arches — small  culverts  built  of  brick. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  yourself  a  judge  of  brick  masonry  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir ;  I  have  an  opinion  that  I  understand  it. 

Q.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  to  examine  the  work  on 
the  new  State  House  during  its  progress  ? 

A,  Well,  I,  as  a  citizen  of  Springfield,  and  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, have  always  felt  an  interest  in  public  improvements.  I  live 
about  150  or  200  feet  southwest  of  the  State  House  grounds,  and 
going  to  the  city  I  passed  through  the  grounds  almost  every  day ; 
and  being  in  no  particular  business  I  have  frequently  stopped  and 
watched  the  progress  of  the  workmen,  to  see  how  they  were  pro- 
gressing ;  and  in  my  judgment  I  think  the  work  is  as  well  done  as 
ever  I  saw  on  any  public  structure. 

Q,  Have  you  examined  it  since  the  work  has  ceased,  particu- 
larly? 

A.  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Commissioners  to  take  the  plans 
and  measurement,  in  company  with  other  gentlemen,  and  see 
whether  there  were  any  defects  in  the  measurement.  We  did  so, 
and  I  had  the  plan  before  me,  and  the  plan  has  different  sections. 
I  haven't  it  with  me  now ;  some  one  has  it.  In  section  sixteen, 
Mr.  Clark's  son  had  measured  the  work.  We  found  the  hight  of 
the  walls  to  be  nineteen  feet  and  five  inches ;  referring  to  the  book 
we  found  that  Mr.  Clark  had  made  it  nineteen  feet  three  inches, 
giving  to  the  State  the  benefit  of  two  inches  on  the  wall ;  and  tak- 
ing other  sections  together  with  section  sixteen,  supposing  them  to 
correspond  with  what  we  measured,  there  would  be  considerable 
benefit  to  the  State ;  and  were  I  the  contractor,  knowing  this,  I 
should  rather  the  walls  were  measured  over  again. 
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Q.  Did  yon  make  any  farther  measnrementB  in  any  other  part 
of  thebailding? 

A.  We  measured  some  of  the  arches  to  see  whether  the  opoi- 
ings  were  measured  correctly ;  but  in  doing  so  I  found  all  correct; 
at  least,  so  far  as  the  spring  of  the  arch  to  the  crown  of  the  ardi  ia 
concerned.  It  has  always  been  customary,  in  my  experience,  to 
measure  that  way.  It  has  become  a  custom  in  this  conntry  to 
measure  in  the  culverts  of  a  bnildiug,  or  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  have  with  you  the  specifications  for  this  bride 
work? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  of  us  carried  it — Mr.  Bichardson^  I  think — 
and  read  it  over  as  we  called  on  him. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  were  the  measurementa  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  them  ? 

A.    I  thought  so. 

Q.  Tour  opinion  was,  if  you  were  the  contractor,  you  would 
prefer  to  have  the  work  re-measured. 

A.    I  certaiuly  would,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  holes  ?  Do  you  know  where  they  are 
located. 

A.  One  is  located  oo  the  southeast  portion  of  the  building,  and 
the  other,  I  should  judge,  a  little  west,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
corridor,  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  building. 

Q.     Did  you  examine  the  mortar  and  the  brick  work? 

A.  We  did  so.  We  were  there  sometime,  and  expressed  oQf 
opinion  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  manner  of  laying  the  brick,  whether 
they  were  wet  and  well  imbedded  in  the  mortar } 

A.  The  brick  were  wet  before  they  went  into  the  wall.  For 
instance,  they  would  bring  their  hos^  to  bear  on  a  pile  of  brick  so 
as  to  wet  t<lem  sufficiently,  then  they  were  taken  out  and  they  wew 
laid  in  the  mortar.  If  laid  without  wetting,  the  mortar  generally 
adheres  to  the  brick  right  away,  the  brick  absorbs  all  the  moisture 
of  the  mortar,  and  sometimes  doesn't  make  a  good  piece  of  work. 

Q.    Did  you  notice  the  grouting? 

A.  Yee,  sir.  Above  and  in  the  cellar.  I  thought  they  put  in 
more  grouting  than  was  necessary,  because  I  noticed  in  tying  the 
walls  together — every  third  course,  I  think,  is  tied.  We  don't 
generally  tie  more  than  once  in  about  nine  courses.    The  grouting 
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was  made  there  and  poured  down,  so  as  to  fill  up  all  the  crevices 
between  the  brick. 

Q.  Have  you  had  considerable  talk  with  yonng  Clark,  so  as  to 
satisfy  von  of  his  capacity  and  ability  t 

A.  More  in  the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  probably,  than  hereto- 
fore, as  I  have  been  somewhat  connected  with  him  in  the  measor. 
ing  of  the  work.  I  find  that  he  is  a  very  correct  young  man,  and 
and  I  shonid  be  willing,  if  I  was  in  business,  to  trust  to  his  judg- 
ment in  measuring  any  jobs  of  work,  where  the  work  is  all  square. 

Q.    Do  you  know  anythiog  about  the  capacity  of  his  father  ? 

A.    Wo,  sir. 

Orosa-^icamination  by  Mr.  Hobbbts  : 

Q.    What  is  your  business  now  ? 

A.    I  am  in  no  particular  business. 

Q.    Have  you  been  engaged  in  building,  brick  building  ? 

A.    I  was  in  the  early  part  of  my  life. 

Q.    How  long  is  it  since  you  finished  ? 

A.    Id  1854  I  think  was  the  last. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  sand  out  of  which  this  mortar  is 
uoade  ? 

A.  I  have  known  of  it  for  forty  years.  We  have  used  it  for 
all  our  building— river  sand  and  bluff. 

Q.    Which  is  the  best? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  1  would  have  a  choice  in  cementing  cis- 
terns. I  have  frequently  bought  the  river  sand,  being  told  it 
^was  better  to  make  plaster,  but  for  laying  brick  I  should  prefer  the 
other. 

Q.    Have  you  examined  these  walls  this  spring  f 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  find  the  mortar  well  set ! 

A.  Yes,  sir.  As  well  as  under  the  same  circumstances  any 
^vall  of  the  same  thickness  would  be.  A  wall  two  feet,  three  or 
ibnr  feet,  cannot  dry  through  for  a  long  time^some  say  a  year — 
especially  where  the  brick  were  well  wet. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  mortar  is  as  well  set  as  it  could  be  under 
the  circumstances. 

A.  I  think  so,  and  last  winter  if  they  had  covered  the  walls 
probably  they  might  have  saved  two  or  three  courses  of  brick — 
that's  all. 
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Q.  Did  yon  notice  the  openings,  windows  and  doors — whether 
two  or  three  courses  had  been  injared  there  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  courses  may  be  in  the  openinge  in  the  main 
passsge. 

Q.  The  windows,  the  openings  in  the  interior  walls— did  job 
notice  were  they  injured  ? 

A.    No  more  than  would  naturally  be  the  effect  of  bad  weather. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  as  much  effected  as  the  walls 
on  top } 

A.    They  would  certainly,  if  the  exposure  were  equal. 

Q.    Where  there  is  a  wall  above  them  ? 

A.  Perhaps  not,  if  we  could  expect  the  rain  always  to  M 
straight  down  and  the  weather  always  to  freeze  perpend icolarlr. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  just  as  much  exposed  as  the  wall  oo 
top? 

A.    I  think  so. 
\   Q.    Do  you  think  this  lime  and  sand  would  make  good  mortari 

A-  I  think  so— either  the  bluff  sand  or  the  other.  I  noticed 
the  bluff  and  river  sand  together ;  some  mix.  lam  told  by  men 
who  are  still  building  here  they  prefer  it  so. 

Q.     Do  yon  know  anything  about  tho  kind  of  lime  they  use  \ 

A.    I  do  not,  sir.    Only  as  I  saw  it  made  in  mortar. 

Redirect  ^xamination^Bj  Mr. Robinson,  Commissioner. 

Q.  Would  taking  off  two  or  three  courses  be  more  expensive  I 
Wouldn't  it  cost  as  much  to  have  covered  the  building  ? 

A.  I  suppose  it  would  more,  and  then  perhaps  it  wouldn't  have 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  walls  were  laid  late  in  the  season, 
and  they  wouldn't  have  dried  enough  to  be  protected. 

William  Suepheed  sworn. 

Direct — By  Mr.  Bobinson,  Commissioner: 

Q.     What  is  your  name  I 

A.    Wm.  Shepherd. 

Q.    Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Jersey  ville,  Jersey  county,  in  this  State. 

Q.    What  has  been  your  business  i 

A.  Well,  I  have  been  engsged  in  different  busineaaes — rail- 
road, canal,  etc. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  How  much  experience  have 
you  had  in  brick  masonry  and  stone,  eo  as  to  be  a  competent  judge 
of  that  kind  of  work. 
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A.  I  have  considerable  to  do  with  masonry  in  railroad  bridges 
— with  brick  work  not  so  much  as  with  stone.  I  have  built  some 
brick  buildings  of  mj  own  as  well  as  brick  bridges. 

Q.    Are  you  a  judge  of  the  stability  of  work  ? 

A.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
ivith  work — not  so  much  in  buildibgs  as  in  bridj^s.  I  claim  to 
myself  to  have  some  little  idea  of  brick  work,  but  I  do  not  set  my- 
self down  here  as  an  eipert 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  whether  you  have  examined  the 
work  of  this  new  State  Ilouse,  and  if  so,  at  what  different  tiiues? 

A.  I  examined  it  last  fall.  I  was  at  Springfield,  and  out  of 
curiosity  went  over  and  looked  at  the  State  House.  I  have  ex- 
amined it  twice  since.  I  haven't  gone  into  a  critical  examination 
like  experts,  merely  a  general  view. 

Q.    What  is  your  judgment  of  the  brick  work  ? 

A.  There  is  no  question  about  it  in  my  opinion.  It  is  a  good 
piece  of  work — unusually  so.  I  must  explain :  there  I  could  find 
brick  work  there  that  is  very  inferior,  to  look  at  it  Take,  for  in- 
stance, that  brick  wall  on  top ;  but  the  brick  work  that  hasn't 
been  affected  by  the  frost  is  good.  The  tops  of  all  buildings,  in 
my  observation,  when  exposed  to  the  weather  are  affected  so  that 
they  have  to  be  torn  down.  I  was  unfortunate  once  to  have  six 
feet  tore  down  ;  still,  I  think  that  was  bad  workmanship.  But 
one  or  two  feet  on  the  top  of  this  wall  would  be  necessary  to  tear 
down.  With  that  exception,  I  consider  the  whole  a  fine  piece  of 
work. 

Q.  You're  one  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
who  had  to  examine  the  plans  and  specifications  of  this  building  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.    Did  you  give  it  strict  attention  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  one  of  the  committee  with  Carter,  Bauer 
master  builder,  Deikman. 

Q.     What  were  they  employed  for  t 

A.  In  the  first  place,  to  help  the  committee  make  their  report 
as  to  the  cost.  A  very  serious  question  was  as  to  the  cost  An- 
other serious  question  was  as  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cochrane 
whether  or  not  they  would  make  a  good  respectable  building  and 
one  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  state.  The  committee  met  in 
Joliet — a  ioint  committee  of  the  two  houses — and  I  believe  all  the 
business  they  did  was  to  appoint  a  special  committee,  with  author* 
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ity  to  employ  two  architects  and  a  master  bailder,  to  examine  the 
plans  and  specifications  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Cochrane,  to  see 
whether  these  plans  wonld  make  a  suitable  building. 

Q.    State  if  you  employed  them  ? 

A.  General  Fuller,  Munseo,  Baker,  Cook,  of  Lake,  and  mj- 
self.  We  employed  those  architects.  They  went  to  work  on  the 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Cochrane.  Their  attention  was  called  to 
the  point,  to  figure  out  the  actual  cost  of  this  building.  Anothsr 
point  was  as  to  the  character  of  the  building — its  peraaanencj. 
They  went  to  work,  those  gentlemen,  and  spent,  I  ahonld  saj, 
two  or  three  months.  From  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cochrane  they  made 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  building.  We  wtit 
them  to  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  different  shops  to  get  the 
prices  of  different  kind  of  materials,  they  basing  their  eetimates 
upon  their  own  information  obtained  in  this  way,  and  npon  their 
own  skill  and  knowledge  as  architects.  I  might  say  orery  sUme 
WHS  figured  on,  every  brick  and  every  piece  of  wood  or  iron  thai 
entered  into  the  building;  and  the  most  thorough  examination  of 
the  plans  was  made  and  filed.  You  will  find  in  that  report,  if  1 
am  not  mistaken,  a  detailed  estimate  of  everything  that  entoi 
into  the  building.  They  made  some  changes,  in  Uie  way  of  sug- 
gestions,  which  were  adopted  by  the  committee. 

By  Mr.  Bobebts  : 

Q.    That  report  was  printed  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was.  If  my  recollection  serves  me  right,  th^ 
figured  out  the  cost  of  that  building  about  $3,000,000,  inelndiiig 
all  that  had  been  done.  I  am  speaking  generally.  I  had  for- 
gotten what  the  increase  was  on  account  of  the  changes.  The 
object  was  to  make  it  as  near  fire-proof  as  possible. 

Q.  I  think  there  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  brick  for  eadi 
story  ? 

A.  In  my  recollection,  there  is ;  but  I  speak  guardedly,  for  I 
cannot  say,  positively. 

By  Mr.  Bobinson  : 

Q.  Did  you,  when  selecting  those  men,  endeavor  to  select  men 
of  good  character  in  their  profession  at  Chicago  t 

A.  It  was  an  important  question  to  get  proper  architects.  We 
wanted  to  get  a  capable  gentleman.  Our  first  impression  was  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  or  St.  Louie.  We  discussed  the  question  thor- 
oughly.    Finally^  we  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Bauer  and  Mr. 
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Garter.  Each  one  of  onr  committee  was  to  make  particular  en- 
quiries  coDcerDing  those  gentlemen.  I  know  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness, among  my  business  acquaintances  in  Chicago,  (and  I  have  a 
large  number  of  acquaintances  there) — I  made  it  mj  business  to 
inquire  as  to  the  standing  ot  those  architects.  Mr.  Fuller,  who 
was  on  the  committee  with  me,  also  inquired  very  particularly 
amongst  his  friends,  until  finally  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  gentlemen  fully  confident  and  entirely  reliable.  And 
I  would  add  here,  at  this  time,  what  1  have  heard  of  them  since. 
I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  say  I  consider  them  two  as  reliable  gentle- 
men as  you  will  find  in  the  United  States  of  America;  and  Mr. 
Bauer — though  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  Mr.  Garter— I  consider 
more  than  ordinary  in  his  profession. 

Q.    Do  you  recollect  what  their  charge  was  ? 
A.    About  $13,0C0. 

Q.  State  whether  your  committee  recommended  the  payment 
of  that  amount! 

A.  We  did,  sir.  My  opinion  was,  it  was  a  pretty  heaVy  charge, 
but  I  knew  it  had  taken  them  from  their  office,  and  I  knew  the 
time  it  had  required.  I  think  they  paid  about  $1,000  for  employ- 
ees ;  and  while  it  seemed  to  me  a  large  charge,  I  may  say,  all 
things  considered,  I  was  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  and  am  prepared 
to  vote  for  it  now. 

Q.  They  made  their  report  back  to  your  sub-committee  and  you 
reported  back  to  the  joint  committee.  Then  passed  the  two  houses 
an  order  to  the  commissioners  to  proceed  with  the  work  f 

A.    Yes,  sir,  the  sub-committee  was  authorized,  when  they  were 
ready  to  report,  to  call  the  joint  committee,  and  the  joint  commit- 
tee authorized  them  to  fix  the  time,  which  was  done  by  General 
Fuller.    They  met  here  at  Springfield,  and  the  report  of  the  archi- 
tect was  approved,  together  with  their  bill  of  thirteen  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  proceed. 
Q.    What  is  your  recollection  as  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Cochrane! 
A.    I  think  there  was  some  changes  which  increased  the  cost 
Q.    Mr.  Piquenard  says  about  eighty-tive  thousand  dollars. 
A.    My  recollection  is  that  is  about  right. 
Q.    From  the  reputation  of  those  architects  and  your   general 
knowledge  of  work,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  if  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  contract  to  build  that  building  according  to    the  plans  and 
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specifioatioDs  inside  of  the  amount  of  money  named  in  the  Consti- 
tiont 

A.  '  Yes,  sir.  I  shooldbe  willing  to  build  tfaatbaildingaccotd- 
ing  to  the  plans  as  changed  to  some  extent  and  approyed  bj  the 
eomrahtee,  for  three  million  of  dollars,  or,  I  should  say,  three  and 
a  quarter.  I  shonld  want  a  quarter  to  go  on,  though.  I  shookl 
not  hesitate  to  do  it  for  three  million,  and  if  the  oomoiittee  will 
bear  with  me,  I  will  explain  why  I  would  do  it. 

Mr.  BoBBKTs: 

Go  ahead. 

A.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  such  confideoei 
in  these  two  architects  and  the  master  builder,  (I  don^t  claim  my- 
self to  be  an  adept)  and  in  the  care  with  which  they  inveetig.ited 
this  matter,  and  the  contidence  I  have  in  the  judgment  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  as  well  as  some  little  knowledge  of  my  own  in 
brick  work  and  masonry,  I  would  not  hesitate  at  all  to  take  it  at 
that  price.  Materials  of  the  same  kind  are  cheaper  now  than  tbej 
were  then!  I  havo  some  little  property  which  1  would  be  wiliiog 
to  risk,  and  I  should  feel  as  certain  as  of  any  contract  I  ever  took 
in  my  life. 

Q.    You  are  willing  to  enter  into  bonds  and  take  it  t 

A.  Yes.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  qaestion — you  will  ezcase  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  speaking  so  freely — I  don't  think  it  is  a  qnestion 
that  needs  discussion,  and  you  will  excuse  qie  again ;  the  reporter 
need  not  put  this  down. 

Mr.  ItuBEBTS : 

Oh,  go  cm ;  eay  what  you  please. 

A.  I  ▼  as  going  to  say  I  have  no  patience  with  the  diacnssioD ; 
this  State  House  report  to  which  I  refer  was  not  got  np  as  an 
ordinary  estimate  ;  the  entire  credit  of  those  architects  there  was 
at  stake — a  point  which  they  well  understood,  and  their  inTeatig»- 
tion  was  made  with  more  than  ordinary  care. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON,  Commissioner : 

Do  you  wish  to  examine  him,  Mr.  Roberts  t 

Mr.  floBEBTs : 

Ko ;  I  donH  want  to  ask  him  anything. 


F.  H.  PxQCTENARD— recalled. 

Direct — by  Mr.  Robinson,  Commissioner 
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Q.  I  want  to  aek  joa  a  general  qnestion.  Do  yon  regard  this 
brick  masonry  as  good  work  I 

A.    Ye»,  sir. 

Q.    Do  you  regard  those  walls  as  perfectly  sound  f 

A.    YcB,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  attention  to  this  mortar  as  it  was  being 
made? 

A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  the  mortar  was  good,  and  whether  this 
sand  lime  there  nsed  was  calculated  to  make  good  mortar  t 

A.  Yes,  sir;  the  mortar  will  become  very  hard,  and  so  much 
the  harder  because  of  a  longer  time  to  dry  ;  and  as  I  donH  want 
any  body  to  rely  upon  my  judgment  alone,  I  have  brought  a  few 
authorities  with  me. 

[The  witness  here  read  from  page  99,  of  Lefevre ,  aho,  from  a 
work  by  Mahone,  late  Professor  of  fingioeering  at  West  Point. 
The  Corpmittee  decided  that  he  might  have  leave  to  furnish  th^ 
reporter  with  copies  of  the  extracts — and  accordingly  the  reporter 
has  been  provided  with  the  fallowing :] 

Tbe  mortar  we  used  is  a  slightly  or  moderately  hydraulic  mortar, 
which  will  continue  to  harden  perceptibly  for  at  least  three  years,  when 
under  water  or  in  dampness. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  thickness  of  our  walls,  of  the  wetting  of  the 
bricks,  and  of  grouting  every  course,  added  to  the  wet  weather  of  the  last 
fall  and  winter,  our  walls  have  been  kept  as  damp  as  possible,  and  have 
DCit  dried  yet,  which  we  consider  an  immense  advantage,  as  our  mortar  will 
have  had  time  to  perfect  its  full  chemical  reaction  and  crjstalisation  before 
it  is  fully  dry. 

In  support  of  my  views,  I  give  hereinafter  a  few  American  authorities 
on  the  snbjert,  leaving  aside  any  French,  English,  or  German  authorities 
which  came  to  the  same  conclusion  : 

Qen.  G-illmore,  in  his  practical  treatise  on  limes,  hydraulic  cements  and 
mortar,  Ed.  1864,  says : 

Art.  331.  A  paste  of  the  hydrate  of  fat  lime,  in  free  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  the  surface,  although  not  to  the 
point  of  satarnation,  and  becomes  coated  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  and 
carbonate  of  lime  (Ca.  0.  C.  0.  2,  z  Ca.  O.  H.  0.),  the  gas  gradually 
penetrates  the  substance  at  a  rate  of  progress  constantly  on  the  decrease, 
and  at  the  end  of  one  year,  according  to  Mr.  Nicat,  the  layer  of  impure 
carbonate  is  from  10  to  12  hundredths  part  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
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Art.  332.  The  inorostation  is  due  in  the  case  of  bydraulic  limes  to  tlie 
combined  influence  of  reactions,  considerably  more  oomplioated  and  ob- 
scure. Hydrosilicate  and  aluminate  of  lime  (Si.  O's  x  Ca.  O.  x  6.  H.  0^ 
and  Al.  2,  O.  2  x  3,  Ca.  0.  x  6  H.  0)  are  found  in  addition  to  the 
hydro  carbonate.  The  formation  of  these  compounds  is  not  confined  to 
the  crust  on  the  surface,  but  takes  places  throughout  the  mass,  and  is  really 
the  principal  efficient  cause  of  the  induration  of  this  class  of  lime. 

Art.  581.  Mortar  of  common  lime  becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  renit 
a  powerful  foroe  of  compression  long  before  they  exhibit  any  adhesion  to 
the  solid  materials.  Such  mortars  obtain  their  maximufn  strength  and 
hardness  only  after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  even  centuries. 

Our  lime  being  slightly  hydraulic,  will  take  but  a  few  years  to  do  ^ 
same  effect. 

From  D.  H.  Mahan,  "  Course  of  GivU  Engineering,^*  for  the  nse  of  tkt 
cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  we  find  in  the  following  pan- 
graphs  : 

Sbo  42.  Some  of  the  hydraulic  limes  harden,  or  set,  very  dotofy  imder 
water,  while  others  set  rapidly. 

Sbo.  78.  Dry  hydrates  of  limes  converted  into  a  thick  paste  and  exposed 
to  the  air,  gradually  absord  carbonic  acid.  This  action  first  takes  place  oa 
the  surface,  Wkdi  proceeds  more  slowly  from  year  to  year  towards  the  interior  of 
the  exposed  mass.  The  absorption  proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  meagre  or 
hydraulic  limes  than  in  the  fat  limes. 

Seo.  114.  Any  pure  sand,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with  hydrauDe 
lime,  will  give  a  good  mortar  for  the  open  air ;  fine  sand  yields  the  best  mortar 
with  good  hydraulic  lime;  mixed  sand  with  the  feebly  hydraulic  limes,  and 
course  sand  with  fat  lime 

Sbo.  124.  The  quick-setting  hydraulic  limes  are  said  to  famish  a 
mortar  which,  in  time,  acquiies  neither  as  much  strength  or  hardness  is 
that  from  the  slower  setting  hydraulic  limes. 

Seo.  125.  Mortars  of  strong  hydraulic  limes  placed  in  water  (or  kept 
damp)  do  net  show  any  appreciable  increase  of  hardness  after  the  second  year. 
Then  how  long  will  they  show  it,  if  only  slightly  hydraulic  ? 

Seo.  126.  The  paste  of  a  hydrate,  either  of  common  or  hydraulic  lime, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas  from  it,  passes  to  the 
state  of  sub-carbonate  of  lime,  without,  however,  rejecting  the  water  of 
the  hydrate,  and  gradually  hardens. 

The  time  required  for  the  complete  saturation  of  the  mass  exposed  untt  de- 
pend on  its  hulk. 

The  absorption  of  the  gas  commences  at  the  surface  and  proceeds  more 
slowly  towards  the  center, 

139.     The  adhesion  of  common  mortar  to  bricks  and  stone  ./^  the  fast 
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few  yean  is  greater  than  the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles.  The  force 
with  which  hydraulic  cement  adheres  to  the  same  materials  is  less  than 
the  cohesion  of  its  own  particles. 

292.  From  experiments  made  on  small  prisms  on^  year  o2cf.  (Being 
sooall  they  could  harden  all  throughout.)  Mr.  Nicat  found  that  the  re- 
sistance of  mortar  to  a  transversal  strain  is  for 

Mortars  of  very  strong  hydraulic  lime, 170  lbs. 

«  ordinary  «  "    140    " 

"  medium  "  " 100  " 

«         common  lime       "  "    • 40   " 

"  bad  quality         "  «     10" 

(The  mortar  made  of  the  lime  used  in  the  State  House,  in  one  of  the 
arches  where  the  setting  and  hardening  has  been  more  easily  done,  that 
in  the  walls,  though  not  as  well  as  in  very  small  prisms,  will  give  a  resis- 
tance after  ten  months  of  over  70  lbs.) 

365.  The  mortar  bed  of  bricks  may  be  either  of  ordinary,  or  thin  tem- 
pered mortar,  the  last  however  is  the  best,  as  it  makes  closer  joints,  and 
containing  more  water  does  not  dry  so  rapidly  as  the  other. 

As  brick  has  greater  avidity  for  water  it  would  always  be  well  not 
only  to  moisten  it  before  laying  it,  but  to  allow  it  to  soak  in  water  several 
hours  before  it  is  used. 

By  taking  this  precaution,  the  mortar  between  the  joints  wHl  set 
more  firmly  than  when  it  imparts  its  water  to  the  dry  bricks,  which  it  fre- 
quently does  so  rapidly  as  to  render  the  mortar  pulverulent  when  it 
has  dried. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph,  No.  53,  after  speaking  of  the  way  of  making 
the  experiments  to  test  the  qualities  of  lime  in  placing  a  lump  of  paste  in 
a  tumbler  of  water,  he  says :  "If  Hme  is  only  moderately  hydraulic,  it 
will  have  become  hard  enough  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days  to  re- 
sist the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  will  continue  to  harden  shwly^  more 
particularly  from  the  six  or  eight  months  after  immersion  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  it  will  have  acquired  the  consistency  of  hard  soap,  and  will  dis- 
solve slowly  in  pure  water. 

«It  is  the  case  with  the  lime  we  used  in  the  work." 
Mr.  M.  Lafever  in  his  treatise  on  architecture,  speaking  of  the  theory 
of  mduration  of  mortar  by  crystalization  from  the  surface  to  the  center, 
adds  :  *'That  the  crystalization  may  be  n^ore  perfect,  a  large  quantity  of 
water  should  be  used,  the  ingredients  perfectly  mixed  together,  and  the 
drying  he  as  slow  as  possible. 

An  attentien  to  these  particulars  would  make  the  buildings  of  the 
moderns  equally  durable  with  those  of  the  ancients.    In  the  old  Roman 
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worlcBy  the  great  thickneM  of  tJie  toaUt  necessarily  required  a  vast  lemgtk  of 
time  to  dryP 

Many  other  good  authorities  could  he  added,  to  prove  that  on  acoonnt 
of  the  thickoess  of  the  walls  in  the  State  House,  the  mortar,  could  not 
drj  and  harden  as  fast  as  in  lighter  work ;  but  that  the  mortar  will  be  all 
the  better  for  the  slow  operation.  The  preceding  will  be  safileieDK  to 
prove  onr  position  before  the  committee. 

[The  witness,  after  reading,  continned :] 

A.  I  want  to  say  ri^ht  on,  that  this  brick  work  is  ae  good  as 
can  be  found  in  this  State  or  any  other.  I  pretend  to  eaj  the 
witness  here  then  approached  the  brick  wall  of  the  church  in  whidi 
the  investigation  was  held]  if  jou  cut  ineide  of  that,  the  mortar 
is  pulverized — cut  down  an  inch  and  it's  pulverulent.  It  ia  not  as 
good  as  our  wall  would  be — it  will  never  be  as  good  as  our  wall 
— it  dried  too  fast. 

Q.  Do  JOU  know  how  long  Mr.  Bojington  was  here  two  years 
ago  ? 

A.    He  was  here  two  days— perhaps  three. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  a  correct  copy  of  his  letter! 
Take  these  letters  and  look  them  over  one  by  one. 

A.  This  letter  is  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Andrews,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
of  mine;  here  is  a  letter  from  Addie^on  Button;  here  is  a  letier 
from  Mr.  Mc Arthur,  also  in  answer  to  one  of  mine  ;  here  is  a  let- 
ter from  Samuel  Sloan,  of  Philadelphia,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of 
mine. 

Q.     Do  you  know  these  gentlemen  to  be  architects  t 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  well  know  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  McArthur  also.  This  is  one  frtim 
Mr.  Barker — Jees^.e — in  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine ;  here  is  a  let- 
ter from  Governor  Geary- -Governor  of  Pennsylvania — in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  mine. 

KiouARD  P.  Morgan,  Jr„  sworn  and  examined  by  fif  r.  BoBor- 
soK,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners — the  members  of  the  cooi- 
mittee  not  being  present. 

Q.      Where  do  you  reside  ? 

A.     In  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Q.    How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  State  I 

A.     Since  1852,  about  nineteen  years. 

Q.    What  has  been  your  business  ! 
A.    I  am  following  engineer  ing.     I  might  modify jqpj^ifixst  as- 
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8wer  a  little.  I  came  to  this  State  in  1847,  and  remained  here 
three  years.     I  was  one  year  engaged  upon  the  canal. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  building  in  brick  mason- 
ry ? 

A.    Tee,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent!  Go  on  and  state  what  yon  have  done 
and  seen. 

A.  My  experience  commenced,  practically,  in  ISJ-T,  npon  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  npon  the  biick  and  stone  work.  X 
bad  the  inspection  of  the  stone  and  brick  work  of  the  locks.  From 
thence  I  went  on  the  Hndson  River  Railroad,  in  1849,  and  wag 
connected  with  that.  I  gaess  it  was  in  1843.  I  was  connected 
with  that  dnring  its  entire  constrnction,  which  involved  almost 
every  class  of  work  in  brick  and  stone,  every  character  of  brick 
arches,  brick  bnildings,  brick  foundations,  cnt  and  rnbble  stone 
work,  and  every  class  of  woik  nearly,  and  the  nse  of  cement  and 
lime,  etc. 

Q.  How  recently  have  you  been  engaged  in  any  building  or 
over^eering  any  building  of  any  kind  2 

A.  I  have  not  had  the  immediate  snpervision  of  any  building 
within  four  or  five  years,  bat  as  a  matter  of  professional  interest, 
I  have  examined  almost  all  the  leading  buildings  in  the  country. 

Q.    Kame  some  of  the  most  prominent  you  have  examined. 

A.  The  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  the  new  wings  of  the 
Capitol,  the  new  Postofiice  at  Boston,  and  the  Postoffice  in  Chica- 
go, which  is  a  very  fine  building  ;  and  several  times  when  I  have 
been  at  Springfield  1  have  made  examinations  of  the  work  upon 
the  new  State  House  here. 

Q.  I  will  now  ask  you  the  question  if  you  have  examined  this 
-work  upon  the  new  State  Houee  ?  If  so,  about  how  often  have 
you  seen  it,  and  at  what  stafi;es ! 

A.  I  saw  it  soon  after  the  foundations  were  laid,  and  before 
tbey  were  up  anywhere  near  completion.  I  have  examined  the 
building  five  times  during  the  course  of  its  construction — four  or 
five  times.  I  did  so  as  a  matter  of  professional  interest,  as  I  have, 
wherever  I  go,  been  in  the  habit  of  examining  anything  of  that 
kind  that  is  going  on. 

Q.    How  recently  have  you  examined  it  ? 

A.    The  last  examination  I  made  was  this  afternoon.    I  went 
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over  and  saw  part  of  the  wall  that  was  taken  oat  I  examine  it 
about  a  month  ago  also,  or  a  little  over  a  month  ago. 

Q.  When  yoa  epeak  of  a  part  of  the  wail  taken  out,  do  yon 
mean  that  aperture  taken  out  of  the  wall  i 

A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  enable  you  to  get  a  good  view,  and  so  as  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  class  of  work  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  certainly  gives  you  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
work. 

Q.  Will  you  now  state  what  your  judgment  is  as  to  that  work 
on  the  new  State  House ! 

A.  My  examination,  as  I  stated  before,  has  been  only  dictated 
by  professional  interest,  and  I  may  add  to  that  the  natnral  intwost 
which  a  citizen  of  our  State  would  take  in  the  building.  I  hafe 
given  it  a  careful  examination  several  times.  I  regard  the  work 
as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  well  done.  The  walls  are  weD 
lined,  and  has  all  the  indications  of  being  done  in  a  eabstantiai 
and  mechanical  manner. 

Q.  You  regard  it  as  perfectly  safe  to  go  on  and  complete  tht 
building  upon  those  wails  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  have  no  doubt  about  it  The  defects  there  are 
entirely  superficial.  The  effect  of  the  frost  gives  some  parts  iben 
a  rugged  appearance  about  the  surface,  bat  does  not  in  the  alight- 
est  degree  characterize  the  work  or  injure  it  substantially. 

Q.    Do  you  examine  the  mortar  used  in  those  walls  t 

A.  I  directed  my  attention  to  every  part  of  the  work.  I  ex- 
amine the  cement  always,  as  a  matter  of  habit.  I  examined  the 
mortar  and  everything  else  connected  with  it  on  each  occasion. 

Q.    You  regard  it  as  a  good  job  ? 

A.     Tes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  me  to  ask  you,  but  do  yon  re- 
gard yourself  as  a  competent  judge  of  such  work! 

A.  My  experience  dates  back  to  my  childhood — my  father  im 
been  an  engineer  all  his  life — and  from  the  time  I  was  able  to  un- 
derstand anything,  the  leading  topic  in  the  house  has  been  upoB 
subjects  of  thi&  character.  I  have  had  a  personal  experience  of 
over  twenty  five  years,  so  that  perhaps  I  may  say  I  may  daia 
to  be  competent  to  judge  of  such  work. 

Q.  From  the  examination  you  have  made  of  this  work,  bov 
long,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  take  an  engineer,  a  man  qualified 
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for  it,  to  measare  all  the  work  together  upon  that  ground,  and 
make  a  calculation  so  as  to  show  correctly  the  number  of  brick  in 
the  building  as  it  is  to-day  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  could  do  it  at  all  without  con- 
siderable work  to  arrive  at  it,  so  as  to  make  correct  measurements. 
As  I  understand  the  work,  he  would  have  to  open  some  parts  of 
the  building  to  disclose  the  work  and  get  the  measurement  I 
have  not  examined  it  particularly  in  respect  to  measuring,  but  na- 
turally that  would  be  a  necessity. 

Q.  How  loug  do  you  think  it  would  take  you,  so  that  you 
would  be  willing  to  give  an  opiuion,  under  oath,  as  to  the  number 
of  brick,  so  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  to  take  the  entire  brick 
work? 

A.    That  inclndes  all  the  sub  work. 

Q.     1  es,  sir,  entirely;  all  the  brick  work  in  the  whole  building? 

A.  I  shquld  think  it  might  be  done  in  from  three  days  to  a  week. 
It  would  be  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  You  may  ap- 
proximate the  amount  with  less  time  and  less  labor,  but  as  for  what 
would  be  called  a  correct  and  final  estimate,  I  thiuk  perhaps,  it 
would  require  from  three  to  six  days  to  do  it. 

Q.  Could  that  be  done  without  either  breaking  part  of  the 
walls,  or  the  stone  on  top  of  the  arches ! 

A.  No,  sir.  Unless  the  proportions  were  given  to  the  party. 
If  he  was  obliged  to  find  them  himself,  he  must  separate,  other- 
wise he  could  not  testify  to  it.  Of  course,  if  the  plans  were  given 
to  a  person,  and  he  bo  requested  to  make  the  measurements  from 
them  it  could  be  done  in  less  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  professional  practice  in  measuring  work  after 
the  work  is  done,  measuring  from  the  plans  or  measuring  from  the 
work  itself? 

A.  You  make  your  measurement  from  the  building,  if  the 
building  is  done. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  any  one  part  of  the  building  more  than 
another. 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  examined  the  western  portion  more  particular- 
ly. It  is  there  that  the  superficial  defects  appear,  of  which  I 
spoke,  but  all  the  walls  are  well  lined  and  well  put  up. 

Q.    You  regard  it  as  good  work  ? 

A.    Yes,  sir.    As  a  tax-payer,  I  am  satisfied. 

Q.    You  examined  the  sand,  particularly,  did  you  t 

A.    Yes,  sir.  I  examined  it  as  many  times  as  I  have  been  here. 
Vol.  1—119 
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EXPARTE  TESTIMONY. 


State  op  Illinois,         ) 
Cmnty  cf   WiU,      ] 

Mr.  AlexsDder  Gross,  being  duly  sworD,  deposeth  and  says :  That  he  it  it 
present  superintendent  of  the  stone  department  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitea- 
tiary,  which  position  he  has  occupied  for  the  past  twelve  years  ;  that  he  is  i 
practical  stone  cutter,  and  is  famiMar  with  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
all  the  stone  quarried  for  several  past  years  in  the  country  known  as  the  De^ 
plaines  Valley,  and  consilers  himself  fully  competent  to  judge  of  the  merit  aad 
adaptability  of  stone  fiom  the  several  quarries  for  the  vaiious  classes  of  work. 
He  further  states  that  the  stone  recently  quarried  by  Mr.  Edwin  Walker  st 
Lemont  is  more  uniform  in  color  and  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  stone  qoir- 
ried  by  Messrs.  Sanger  &  Steele ,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  of  from  twdw 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  sawing  and  cutting  in  favor  of  the  stone  of 
Walker's  over  that  of  Sanger  &  Steele's,  as  tested  by  him  during  the  past  set- 
son.  ALEXANDER  GROSS. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  Henry  D.  Oakley,  Notiuy  Public  fa 
the  town  of  Joliet,  Will  county,  Illinois,  this    -  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1911. 

HENRY  D.  OAKLEY,  Notary  Public. 

Philadelphia,  ifay  19^  1871. 
John  Mc Arthur,  Jr,  Architect,  Office  205  Sovih  Sixth  Strreet: 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  8ch  inst  has  been  received,  and  wonld  have  beea 
answered  before,  but  unavoidable  circumstances  prevented  me. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  Mr.  Bolin-Starck,  as  to  hla  claims  of 
being  an  architect  and  superintendent  of  work,  and  as  to  his  capacity  lor 
measuring  work,  I  can[  say  that  I  never  knew  him  as  an  architect  As  ftr  is 
I  know,  he  never  made  plans  and  superintended  a  building  in  this  city.  He 
was  known  among  the  profession  here  as  a  mere  draughtsman,  and  not  s 
very  good  one  at  that.  He  has  worked  under  me,  but  merely  in  makisg 
perspective  drawings.  I  would  not  trust  him  to  make  drawings  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  any  builder  (except  tracings).  Neither  would  I  tmst  him  to 
superintend  the  construction  cf  any  work,  for  I  do  not  believe  him  capable  of 
80  doing.  I  would  not  trust  him  to  measure  or  estimate  any  work  for  me- 
chanics or  otherwise,  for  I  believe  he  has  not  the  knowledge,  capacity  or 
experience  so  to  do.  His  moral  career  in  this  city  is  not  that  an  honest  msn 
might  be  proud  of. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  S.  ANDREWS,  Archited. 


633  Walnut  Street,     ) 
Philadelphia,  May  11,  1871.  ( 
A.  H.  PiQUENARD,  Esq.,  of  Cochrane  d  Piquenard,  Architects  HUnais  Slate 
House: 

y  Y  Dear  Sir  : — While  it  would  be  a  much  more  pleasant  task  to  me  to 
speak  well  of  one  who  has  been  in  my  service,  truth  compels  me  to  oorrob- 
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orate  your  saspicions  with  reference  to  C.  Bolin  Stark.  I  have  known  him 
since  1858,  and  have  occasionally  employed  him  as  draughtsman  and  colorist, 
and  know  that  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  ability  as  dranghtbmao,  be  is 
utterly  without  the  qualifications  of  an  architect ;  and  beyond  that  he  is  utterly 
unworthy  of  confidence  as  a  man.  This  may  seem  a  strong  expression,  but  if 
it  fails  in  any  respect,  it  comes  short  of  the  whole  truth. 

I  would  not  write  so,  but  for  the  reason  that  I  should  thank  any  friend  for 
telling  the  truth  unreservedly  in  a  similar  case. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ADDISON  BUTTON. 


John  McArthur,  Jr.,  Architect,         ) 
Office  205  SotUh  Sixth  Street,  PhUaddphia,  May  12, 1871.  \ 
A.  H.  PiQUBNARD,  Esq.,  Architect,  Springfield,  lU. : 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  May  8ch  reached  me  this  morning  in  my  room,  where 
I  have  been  confined  with  the  i^^ammation  of  my  eyei  for  the  past  week.  My 
answer  must  necessarily  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  0.  Bol in-Stark  is  well  known  to  the  older  architects  of  this  city,  and 
while  engaged  in  my  office  his  character,  both  moral  and  professional,  was  not 
such  as  to  fit  him  for  the  responsible  position  you  state  he  now  holds.  Not 
having  heard  of  him  for  several  years,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  chosen 
a  strange  city  in  which  to  start  a  new  and  better  life.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
I  would  greatly  regret  that  any  testimony  of  mine  should  bar  his  advance- 
ment or  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  entire  reformation.  I  think  my 
friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Sloan,  architect  of  this  city,  can  give  you  much  fuller 
information  regarding  him,  than  myself. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  McARTHUR,  Jr. 
Per  Jesse  L.  Ferguson. 


Office  of  Samxhscl  Sloan,  Architect^  ) 

152  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia,  May  \Uh,  1871.      ) 
A.  H.  PiQUBNARD,  Architect: 

Dear  Sir  : — Tour  favor  of  the  8th,  received,  and  in  answer  to  your  in- 
qaries  respecting  0.  BoLin -Stark,  I  regret  that  I  have  not  one  word  to  say  in 
liis  favor,  either  for  his  character  or  his  capability  to  measure,  value,  or  pass 
judgment  upon  work.  He  is  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  con- 
struction or  details  of  a  building. 

He  never  superintended  any  work  in  Philadelphia. 

I  do  not  believe  he  was  ever  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  think  he  would  have 
mentioned  the  fact  to  me.  Riea  new  dodge.  He  is  a  Finn ;  one  of  the  people 
^hom  the  Russians  hate,  and  was  a  hanger-on  at  my  office  for  many  years, 
from  ten  to  twelve ;  was  brought  there  by  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had  contracts  in 
liussia.  Stark  searched  him  out  upon  reaching  this  country ;  he  could  not 
then  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  out  of  charity  I  employed  him  for  color- 
ing drawings.  He  represented  himself  as  a  theatrical  scene  painter.  During 
elU  the  time  he  did  not  advance  further  than  coloring.    He  attempted  several 
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penpectiyes,  but  never  suoceedod  ia  bringiDg  the  details,  from  the  fiKSt  tkti 
he  had  never  made  architecture  a  siudy. 

His  word  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and  none  would  trust  him,  who  knew 
him.  He  was  always  in  my  debt,  and  is  now,  for  several  hundred  dolUn^ 
besides  many  others  about  the  city,  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  ance 
his  departure. 

I  have  now  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  for  faXae  pretense;  intended  at  ooe 
time  to  send  an  officer  for  him,  but  for  the  great  distance  and  expense,  ia 
addition  to  the  risk  of  its  not  being  recognized  by  your  Governor,  aod 
partly  upon  the  promise  that  he  would  refund  the  money,  I  abandoned  it 

The  money  has  never  been  returned,  with  the  exception  of  paying  tite 
expenses. 

I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  do  him  a  favor,  but  feel  it  a  duty  to  state  the 
truth,  respecting  my  connection  with  him. 

Respectfully  yonrp, 

SAMUEL  SLOAK. 


May  27,  1871. 
A.  H.  PiqUENABD,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir. -—I  regret  the  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter,  which  happened 
in  consequence  of  my  change  of  residence,  and  in  answer  to  your  questions,  cai 
furnish  you  with  some  particalars  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Stark,  who  lived  somemont2» 
in  my  bouse.  He  left  this  city  in  a  very  disreputable  manner,  ovring  Mr.  Saa 
Sloan  about  one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars,  obtained  by  false  representatioa, 
and  having  obtained  furniture  to  the  amount  of  about  three  hundred  (300) 
dollars  from  Mr.  Walton,  in  Walnut  street,  above  Fourth  (4th)  on  fisdae  pre 
tenses.  For  this  offense  a  writ  was  issued  for  himself  and  his  wife,  ooncenied 
also  in  the  conspiracy.  And  she  was  arrested  and  detained  in  custody  aooe 
day  here,  her  husband  having  left  her  to  follow  him  to  Illinois.  Finally  Mr. 
Starck  arranged  and  promised  to  pay  a  monthly  sum  towards  liquidating  his 
debts,  which  he  has  failed  to  do.  The  warrant  is  still  out  against  him,  and 
he  will  find,  some  day,  a  person  from  here  to  bring  him  back  to  receive  his 
just  deserts.  He  owes  me  nearly  two  hundred  (200)  dollars,  which  I  loaned 
him  under  his  false  representations,  and  left  the  city  in  debt  in  many  other 
places. 

The  proceedings  against  him  were  instituted  in  the  fall  of  1869.  With  ref- 
erence to  his  professional  capacity,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  but  his  cdiarae- 
ter  as  a  man  is  of  the  very  worst.  He  has  proved  himself  a  daring  swindler, 
cheat  and  liar. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JESSE  BARKER,  M.  D^ 
No.  826  Vine  street,  Pliiladelphia,  PennsylTania. 

EXBGUTIVB  ChAKBER,  ) 

Harrittburg^  Pennsylmmk^  May  27th^  1871.     \ 
Mesirs.  Cochban  &  Piqubnard,  Architects  qf  lUinm  State  Eouh: 
Gentlemen  : — Your  letter  of  the  24th  inst,  requesting  information  coa- 
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cerning  the  moral  and  professional  character  of  Messrs.  McArthnr,  Sloan, 
HattoQ  and  Andrews,  architects,  is  received.  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  reply, 
that  all  of  the  gentlemen  named  bear  the  reputation  of  being  men  of  the 
strictest  integrity  of  character,  and  high  standing  in  their  profession,  both  in 
Philadelphia  and  throughout  this  State. 

Yours  yexy  truly, 

JOHN  W.  GEARY. 


Sprikgfibld,  Feb.  0th,  1869. 
lb  the  Board  qf  State  Home  Commiseioners  for  the  State  of  lUinois: 

Gsm^LBKBH: — ^At  your  request,  we,  the  undersigned,  ha^e  yisited  the  lo- 
cation of  your  proposed  State  Capitol,  and  haye  examined  the  character  and 
quality  of  work  and  material  as  farnbhed,  and  thus  &r  finished,  and  have 
also  carefully  read  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  for  the  foundation. 

In  our  opinion,  the  architects  have  been  over  cautious  in  preparing  the 
specifications  for  said  foundations;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  hardly  practicable  to 
execute  them  to  the  letter  of  the  specifications,  but  substantially  the  founda- 
tions have  been  put  in  so  as  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  oontract,  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  foundations*are  of 
a  very  superior  character,  substantially  and  scientifically  constructed,  and 
capable  of  supporting  a  much  larger  superstructure  than  you  propose  to 
erect  upon  it,  with  perfect  safety. 

As  to  the  quality  of  stone  used  in  the  foundation,  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  while  we  would  not  recommend  its  use  for  a  superstructure,  we  have  no 
doubt  from  our  own  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  Gen.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  U.  S.  A.,  and  A.  H.  Worthen,  State  Geologist,  (both  of  whom  have 
made  more  thorough  tests  and  comparisons  of  this  material,)  that  you  have 
made  the  best  selection  of  stone  you  could  have  done  for  such  a  structure. 

We  have  also  carefully  examined  the  plans,  elevations  and  sections  for  your 
proposed  State  House;  also,  the  estimate  made,  and  the  proposals  of  respon- 
sible parties  for  the  various  mechanical  works  for  constructing  and  finishing  . 
the  building  according  to  the  plans,  (most  of  the  individuals  furnishing  these 
proposals  being  personally  known  to  Mr.  Boyington,  one  of  the  undersigned, 
who  vouches  for  their  reliability,)  and  have  also  compared  the  total  of  these 
estimates  and  proposals  with  other  government  and  state  buildings,  (correct 
data  of  the  cost  of  which  we  have  as  our  guide,  in  addition  to  the  definite 
proposals  made  to  your  architect,  by  the  parties  above  xeferred  to,)  and  we 
£nd  that  you  can  execute  the  design  of  your  architects  in  a  scientific  and 
substantial  manner,  for  the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ($3,000,000,)  and 
that  with  the  eame  degree  of  caution  already  manifested  by  your  architects, 
•yon  will  have  a  substantial  structure. 
Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  M.  BOYINGTON,  Architect,  Chicago, 
GEO,  J.  BARNETT,  Architect,  St.  Louie. 

Senator  Fuller,  Chairman  of  sub-committee,  then  read  the  report  of  the 
nsb-oommittee,  as  follows: 
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To  Ebn,  John  Cook,  Chairman  of  Joint  CommiUee  on  Stale  Borne: 

The  undersigned,  sub-committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  plans,  spedliea. 
tions  and  estimates  for  the  New  Btate  House,  submitted  by  the  State  Horn 
Commissioners,  with  instruction  to  employ  two  disinterested  architeetB  asd 
one  master-builder,  to  examine  and  revise  the  same,  and  submit  their  opis- 
ion  with  reference  thereto,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  to- wit: 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1869,  we  met  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  iwaBi- 
mously  agreed  upon  the  appointment  of  Augustus  Bauer  and  Aaher  Gart^, 
architects,  and  Wm.  C.  Deakman,  master-builder,  to  perform  the  terrioe 
aforesaid,  and  who,  after  carefully  czamaning  said  plans  and  epeciftcatioBs, 
and  estimating  upon  the  same  on  the  29th  of  July  last,  submitted  to  ns  Uidr 
report  in  words  and  figures  following: 

Chicago,  July  29,  1869. 
Bona.  A.  C.  Fulleb,  Wm.  Shefhbrd,  A.  B.  Cook,  Qbo.  W.  Pakkbk,  Filis- 

dsMuNSOK,  GommiUee: 

Gbktlbmbk  : — The  undersigned  haying  been,  on  the  29th  of  Aprils  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  make  estimates  of  the  fHropoaed 
New  Btate  House,  and  having  been  instructed  by  yon  to  carefully  revise  and 
verify  the  same,  and  report  to  you  our  opinion  of  the  merits  and  oorrectneas  of 
the  same,  and  also  to  suggest  any  changes  or  modifications  of  the  same,  whicb 
in  our  opinion  ought  to  be  made,  would  respectfully  report — 

That  soon  after  our  appointment  we  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  our  da- 
ties,  and  having  carefully  and  fully  considered  the  whole  matter  submitledto 
us,  we  have  visited  Springfield  and  examined  the  foundation  now  neariy 
completed,  at  an  expense,  we  are  advised,  of  about  $450,000,  for  a  New  State 
House,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  whether  said  foondatioB  is 
according  to  the  specifications,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  foundaUon  is 
substantial,  and  that  the  superstructure  contemplated  by  the  plan  may  be 
safely  placed  upon  it,  provided  such  portions  of  said  foundation  as  are  now 
covered  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  work  exposed.  We  can- 
not express  an  opinion  as  to  the  abstract  merits  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
superstructure  as  compared  with  others.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  genenl 
plan  may  be  adopted,  and,  with  several  important  changes  and  modificatkoi, 
which  are  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  whole  building,  when  completed,  will 
be  a  tasteful,  convenient  and  permanent  structure,  worthy  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  various  parts  of  the  work,  submit- 
ted by  you,  contain,  in  our  opinion,  more  or  less  important  diflferences  in  es- 
timates. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  cut  stone  work,  as  submitted,  was  $1,082,948. 
Our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $1,114,646  65.  The  estimate  for  marble  work 
is  $241,516;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $121,726  19.  The  estimate  for  the 
brick  and  concrete  is  $278,584;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $390,761  13, 
besides  $8,009  for  building  centres  for  arches— making  a  total  of  $398,761  1S« 
The  estimate  for  plastering  and  ornamental  work  is  $62,177 ;  our  estimate  for 
the  same  is  $81,868  80.  The  estimate  for  carpenter  and  joiner  work  ii 
$185,000 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $212,212  95.  The  estimate  for  roofhig, 
gutters  flushing  etc.,  is  $45,714 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $51,000  66. 
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The  estimate  for  oast  and  wrought  iron  work  is  $600,000 ;  oar  estimate  for 
cast  iron  work  is  $248,928  16,  and  for  wrought  iron  work,  is  $208,089  80, 
making  a  total  of  $540,965  46.  To  this  should  be  added  iron  stairway  lead- 
ing from  the  gallery  floor  to  dome  lantern,  which  is  not  specified  nor  only 
partly  shown  on  plans,  costing  $10,883  68.  The  estimate  for  zinc  ornaments 
is  $2,500 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $8,049  20.  The  estimate  for  gas  fitting 
and  plumbing  Is  $28,000 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $14,505,  which  includes 
also  cost  of  marble  partition  in  place  of  wood  (as  per  specifications)  between 
urinals.  The  estimate  for  painting,  glszing  and  frescoing  is  $86,951 ;  our 
estimate  for  the  same  is  $88,821  24.  The  estimate  for  heating  and  ventilating 
is  $97,500 ;  our  estimate  for  the  same  is  $105,000. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  total  estimate  aboye  named  is 
$2,650,885,  and  that  our  estimate  for  the  same,  based  upon  the  plans  and 
specifications  submitted,  is  $2,787,940  86. 

Haying  specially  and  carefully  examined  the  plans  with  reference  to  the 
practicability  and  fitness  of  the  proposed  building  for  the  purposes  intended, 
we  would  urgently  recommend  the  following  changes  and  modifications: 

1st.  The  plan  proyidos  for  wood  partitions  for  second  and  third  stories ; 
also  for  3yood  roof  and  galleries;  also  for  plastered  wood  ceiling  throughout 
the  building.  It  is  evident  that  the  buiding,  thus  constructed  with  the  above 
mentioned  materials,  would  be  dangerous,  on^  account  of  liability  to  destruc- 
tion by  fire ;  and,  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  added  that  experience  in  the 
construction  of  such  buildings  has  shown  to  be  necessary  what  the  law 
authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  state  house  requires,  that  it  shall  be  as 
near  fire  proof  as  possible. 

We,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  safety  and  durability,  recommend  that 
the  above  mentioned  portions  of  said  building  be  constructed  of  iron  and 
zinc  instead  of  wood.  We  have,  therefore,  made  an  appropriate  estimate  of 
the  additional  cost  of  these  changes,  and  find  it  to  be  about  $150,000. 

2d.  We  also  recommend  that  the  floors  of  the  rotunda  and  the  halls  of 
the  basement  be  of  marble  instead  of  Joliet  flagging;  also,  the  hall  floors  ot 
the  second  and  third  stories  to  be  of  marble,  instead  of  wood;  also,  that  the 
colunms,  pilasters,  arches,  rails  and  balusters  inclosing  the  grand  stairway  be 
marble  instead  of  iron ;  also,  the  wainscoting  and  sofilts  of  grand  stairway  be 
of  marble  instead  of  plaster,  because  such  change  is  necessary  to  make  the 
whole  work  harmonize.  '  The  plans  now  show  iron  in  connection  with  mar- 
ble, which  is  objectionable  in  an  architecural  point  of  view.  The  additional 
cost  of  the  last  mentioned  changes  would  be  about  $110,000. 

8d.  We  also  recommend  iron  stairs  in  west  wing,  leading  from  second  to 
third  stories,  to  be  of  iron  instead  of  wood.  The  additional  cost  of  this  will 
l»e  about  $4,500. 

4th.  We  further  recommend  that  the  rotunda  floor  lights  be  of  prismatic 
lights,  instead  of  hammered  glass,  adding  to  cost  about  $8,600. 

6th.  We  further  recommend  that  all  outside  windows  and  inside  doors  be 
glazed  with  polished  plate  glass,  instead  of  double  French  glass.  The  addi- 
tional ccet  of  this  wlU  be  about  $25,000. 
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6th.  We  farther  recommend  that  fire  places  he  provided  for  all  the  prii- 
cipal  rooms  of  the  first  story  and  basement  This  will  reqaire  the  eredaonof 
cut  stone  chimney  tops,  increasing  the  cost  of  cat  stone  according  to  the  sod- 
ber  and  design  of  chimneys  erected.  No  considerable  additional  coflk  far 
mantle  pieces  and  grates  is  reqnired,  as  they  can  be  pat  in  at  any  future  tue 
in  the  prepared  mason  work.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  addiftioDil  coit  d 
the  above  specified  changes  and  modifications  recommend^  by  as  as  impo- 
tant,  is  1208,100,  and  which,  added  to  the  amount  of  our  estinoates  btsedct 
the  plans  and  specifications  submitted,  amount  to  $3,031,040  86,  as  the  ei- 
tire  cost  of  the  building  above  the  foundation. 

We  are  informed  that  the  late  law  concerning  the  New  State  Hooje  ItBiits 
the  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  such  foundation,  to  $3,000,000.  We  tit 
of  the  opinion  that  at  the  present  prices  for  material  and  work  more  thso  tlie 
above  excess  of  $81,000  may  be  saved  by  modifications  in  omitting  oextiiA 
portions  of  the  work  without  impairing  the  general  appearance  or  intriBac 
value  of  the  building.  Tnere  are  other  minor  but  important  changes  wlat^ 
.  we  think  should  be  made,  but  which  we  do  not  regard  necessary  to  bof 
specify,  and  which  doubtless  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  supervising  iids- 
tect  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  view  of  the  £&ct  that  the  propoiei 
edifice  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  the  great  expense  attending  its  ccs 
struction,  we  would,  in  conclusion,  suggest  the  propriety  and  impoitasce  oC 
using  great  care  in  selecting  the  materials  to  be  used  in  its  constraction. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  submitted  our  detailed  estimates,  and  whii 
are  marked  exhibit  "  A  " 

[Signed]  AUGUSTUS  BAUER,  ArMitt 

ASHER  CARTER,  Are^iUti. 
W.  C.  DEAKMAN,  Builder. 
The  foregoing  report,  in  our  opinion,  contains  several  important  reooe- 
mendations  by  said  architects  and  master  builder,  but  as  the  underslgaed  in 
unable  to  unanimously  agree  upon  any  recommendation  to  yoor  committee 
concerning  the  adoption  of  the  original  plans  for  said  State  Hoose,  we  beg 
leave  to  submit  said  report,  and  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  tbeieia 
referred  to,  for  the  consideration  of  the  general  committee,  without  the  ex- 
pression, on  our  part,  of  an  opinion  concerning  the  merits  of  the  same. 

We  also  submit  the  bill  of  said  architects  and  builder  for  services  readered, 
also  the  bill  for  printing  said  specifications,  as  directed  by  the  genml  cso- 
mittee.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Dated  at  Springfield,  August  26, 1869. 
[Signedl  ALLEN  O.  FULLER, 

WM.  SHEPHERD, 
ANSEL  B.  COOK, 
FRANCIS  MUNSON, 
GEO.  W.PARKER 
Mr.  Cook,  of  Lake,  then,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  explained  tiiep^ 
priety  of  the  changes  suggested  by  the  revising  architects,  as*  stated  at  kifti 
in  the  report. 

• 
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Mr.  Parker  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutioD,  the  motion  be- 
ing seconded  by  Mr.  Coy  : 

WnBRBAS,  It  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  committee,  that  the  New 
State  House,  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  House  Commissioners,  with  the  necessary  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  reyising  architects  and  master  builder,  can  be  completed  for 
$8,000,000,  exclnsiye  of  the  amount  already  expended  on  the  foundation ;  and 
that  the  building,  when  completed,  will  be  a  beautiful,  conyenient  and  per- 
manent structure,  worthy  of  the  State;  therefore, 

Eewltedf  That  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  New  State  House,  submit 
ted  by  the  State  Commissioners,  including  the  changes  proposed  by  the  reyis- 
ing architects  and  master  builder  in  their  report  to  the  sub-committee,  so  far 
as  the  same  may  tend  to  render  the  building,  when  completed,  safe,  harmoni- 
ous, and  as  near  fire-proof  as  possible,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  approved ; 
and  the  said  State  House  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorized  to  proceed  in 
the  construction  of  said  State  House  in  accordance  with  the  same. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote : 

Teas — Messrs.  Fort,  Streyell,  Nicholson,  Cook,  of  Sangamon,  Coy,  Parker, 
Cook  of  Lake,  Palmer,  Bradshaw,  Dinsmoor,  Munson,  Morgan,  and  Fuller 
of  Jersey — 13. 

Nays— Messrs.  Ward,  Fuller  of  Boone,  Crawford  and  Shepherd — 4. 


[copy.] 
Mayor^s  Office,  Chicago,  May  24, 1871. 
John  F.  Babnard,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir— I  have  carefully  examined  the  mason  work  of  the  new  State 
House  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  those  competent  to  judge.  In  several  places  quite 
large  holes  had  been  opened  through  the  walls,  giving  me  a  good  opportunity 
to  see  the  interior  work ;  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  material 
is  uniformly  good  and  the  work  uniformly  well  done.  In  some  cases  mortar, 
used  in  the  brick  work,  is  of  quick  lime  and  some  cases  of  water  lime.  I  should 
give  the  preference  to  water  lime,  although  both  are  good  of  their  kind.  The 
walls  are  well  in  line,  throughout,  and  have  apparently  been  laid  with  great 
care ;  and  I  did  not  discover  any  defect,  in  the  material  or  workmanship,  that 
would,  in  any  way,  affect  the  stability  of  the  building.  I  am  quite  sure  if 
there  be  any  failure  in  the  work  thus  far,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  bad 
material  or  bad  workmanship. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

R.  B.  MASON. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT 

OF  TQf 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES, 

ON  TBB 

•  SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  HOME  DEFICIENCY. 


State  or  Ilunois,  Board  of  PtTBuo  Gharituss, 

SbORETARY'S  OjmCE,  SPRlNOriBLD,  JwMdt  1871. 

Hon.  John  M.  Palmer,  GoTernor: 

At  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphaas'  Home, 
I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  the  following  result  of  a  pro- 
tracted and  careful  examination  of  the  books  and  papers  of  that 
Institution. 

The  most  casual  glance  reveals  the  imperfection  of  the  records, 
which  becomes  more  apparent  upon  a  more  minute  inspection. 
The  first  entry  npon  the  Treasurer's  book  bears  the  date  Sept.  18, 
1865.  Mr.  J.  W.  King,  of  Jacksonville,  was  the  first  Treasurer, 
and  continued  in  office  until  the  9th  day  of  June,  1869 ;  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Jesse  A.  Willson,  of  Bloomington^  who 
held  the  position  [nntil  February,  1870.  Mr.  Willson  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Koe,  at  present  a  Bepresentative  from 
McLean  county,  in  the  General  Assembly.  Dr.  Boe  surrendered 
the  office  to  Dr.  John  Sweeney,  in  December,  1870. 

During  Mr.  King's  administration  as  Treasurer,  the  first  tempo- 
rary Home  was  opened  in  August,  1867,  at  Bloomington.  A 
second  temporary  Home,  in  Bloomington,  was  opened  in  October, 
1867,  and  a  thii^d,  in  Springfield,  in  February,  1868. 

Mr.  Jesse  A.  Wilson,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  appointed 
Financial  Agent  at  Bloomington,  and  Col.  John  M.  Snyder,  an- 
other Trustee,  Financial  Agent  at  Springfield. 
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Daring  this  period,  three  distinct  accounts  were  kept ;  one  bj  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  King,  and  the  other  two  bj  the  two  fioaocial 
agents.  The  latter  were  simply  detached  reports,  (not  entered 
upon  any  book,)  presented  to  the  Trustees  from  time  to  time, 
showing  in  detail  the  amount  of  money  expended  since  the  laal 
report.  Each  of  these  was  accompanied  by  voucher?,  the  vouch- 
ers being  for  the  most  part  original  receipted  bills. 

I  have  examined  these  vouchers,  of  which  there  are  over  fif- 
teen  hundred,  and  find  that  they  agree  with  the  amounts  charged 
on  the  statements,  and  that  very  few  of  them  are  missing.  I  have 
seen  no  vouchers  for  the  payment  of  moneys  by  the  Treasurer, 
prior  to  February,  1870,  and  am  informed  that  none  can  be  found. 

A  comparison  of  the  statements  of  the  financial  agents  vf  ith  the 
cash  account  of  the  Treasurer,  shows  that  not  all  of  the  receipts, 
and  of  course  not  all  of  the  expenditures,  arc  recorded  on  the 
Treasurer's  book.  Mr.  Willson  acknowledges  and  accounts  for 
$9,221.45,  of  which  there  is  no  record  except  upon  his  statement 
On  the  other  hand,  after  Mr.  Willson  became  treasurer,  some  of 
his  receipts  and  expenditures  are  dnphcated  upon  his  book,  and  on 
bis  statements,  while  others  are  not,  which  makes  the  record  very 
confused  and  perplexing;  though  it  does  not  diminish  its  accuracy 
end  reliability.  All  the  funds  charged  upon  the  Treasurer's  book, 
to  either  financial  agent,  are  accounted  for,  except  an  item  of 
$301.30  charged  to  John  M.  Snyder,  being  the  sum  of  certain 
subscriptions  alleged  to  have  been  paid  to  him,  and  not  transferred 
to  the  treasurer. 

No  ledger  or  journal  was  kept,  so  far  as  appears,  until  after  Dr. 
Boe  became  Treasurer,  when  Dr.  Sweeney  was  appointed  book- 
keeper to  the  Home,  after  the  payment  of  more  than  $250,000. 
With  the  change  of  administration,  a  change  occurred  in  the  sys- 
tem of  payments.  Formerly,  as  has  been  stated,  payments  were 
made  in  cash  upon  the  original  bills,  upon  which  a  receipt  was 
ordinarily  taken.  Since  Mr.  Willson  retired  from  office,  accounts 
have  been  settled  by  orders  upon  the  Treasurer,  and  the  cancelled 
orders  are  the  vouchers  for  their  own  payment.  The  number  of 
such  orders  issued  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  any  funds  on  hand. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  1870,  after  an  overdraft  of  $11,125 
upon  the  State  Treasury,  the  amount  of  outstanding  orders,  on 
which  only  partial  payments  had  been  made,  was  $53,882.96,  as 
reported  l^j  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home.    The  paper  of  the  Insti- 
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tution  has  been  floating  in  the  channels  of  business,  and  only  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  original  holders  to  whom  it 
was  issued.  The  very  serious  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
has  compelled  a  resort  to  loans  for  current  funds.  The  amount 
borrowed  during  1869  and  1870  was  $25,000,  of  which  part  is 
still  due.  Besides  borrowing  money,  the  custom  of  the  Institution 
has  been,  wnen  servants  and  employees  were  in  absolute  need  of 
their  wages,  to  settle  with  them,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  orders  upon 
merchants  for  goods  from  the  stores  in  Bioomington  and  Normal. 

The  books  show  that  on  the  80th  day  of  November,  1868,  the 
liabilities  of  the  Home  were  $2,250 ;  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1869,  they  were  $13,000;  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  1870, 
$18,250,  over  and  above  any  means  available  for  their  liquidation. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Home  appear  to  have  been  (1), 
the  want  of  a  competent  head,  able  to  manage  and  control  a  bosi* 
ness  of  such  extent ;  (2),  the  lack  of  any  correct  system  of  book- 
keeping ;  (3),  largeness  of  outlay,  regardless  of  the  means  with 
which  to  meet  debts  incurred.  '  ^ 

The  treasurer's  book  for  1870  has  not  been  balanced  during  the 
year,  nor  at  its  close.  I  know  of  payments  not  entered  upon  it, 
and  therefore  cannot  state  with  confidence  the  transactions  of  this 
year.  But  the  following  cash  balance  exhibits  the  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  Institution,  from  the  beginning,  as  they  appear 
upon  the  records : 
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This  showing  would  make  the  cash  pajmout  for  1870  exceed 
the  cash  income  by  $3,819  80,  which  is  an  error,  attributable  to 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  records.  The  balance,  to  the  close  of  1869, 
may  be  depended  upon.  * 

The  following  statement  shows  the  payments  and  the  balance  of 
indebtedness  for  each  of  the  two  years,  1869  and  1870,  including 
loans  and  their  re-payments : 

1869. 

Total  payments  in  1869 $91,980  48 

Paid  on  indebtedness  of  1868 .' •. . . .       2,249  63 

Payments  for  1869 $89,680  f 4 

Indebtedness  at  close  of  1 869 13,878  88 

Total  expenditure  for  1869 .$103,054  72 

1870. 

Total  payments  in  1870 $72, 168  95 

Paid  on  indebtedness  of  1870. 13,373  88 

Payments  for  1870 $85,542  83 

•  Indebtedness  at  close  of  1870 » .  • 43,241  39 

Total  expenditure  for  1870 $128,784  ?2 

I  have  entered  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  from  the  original 
bills,  upon  a  ledger,  from  the  beginning  of  its  history  until  the 
opening  of  a  set  of  books  by  Dr.  Sweeney,  and  find  that  the 
two  ledgers  tally,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  I  have  also  coifi- 
pared  th^  bills  on  file  for  1870  with  the  ledger,  and  find  them  cor- 
rectly entered. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  Home,  as  I  understand  it,  con- 
sists of  three  items,  namely :  First:  The  outstanding  orders  is- 
sued prior  to  December  Ist,  1870,  unpaid  or  paid  in  parf,  together 
with  interest  acccruing  on  a  portion  of  them,  since  June,  1870 
Second :  The  bills  of  indebtedness  incurred,  prior  to  the  same 
date,  for  which  no  orders  upon  the  treasurer  have  been  issued  by 
the  trustees.  T%ird :  The  expenses  of  the  Home,  from  Dec.  1st, 
1870,  to  February  28th,  1871,  or  the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  appropriation  for  which,  made  by  the  Twenty  Sixth 
General  Assembly,  was  drawn  and  paid  out  before  the  close  o^ 
the  fiscal  year,  1870. 

These  three  items  are  thus  stated  by  the  Treasurer,  in  a  schedule 
submitted  for  the  information  of  the  General  Assembly : 
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Tdtal  amount  of  orders  issued  prior  to  December  Ist, 

1870,  and  unpaid $53,383  Q6 

Amount  paid  on  said  orders 10,141  57 

43,2*1  39 
Interest  on  said  orders 2^956  65 

Total  amount  unpaid  on  orders  issued 46,198  Oi 

Bills  rendered  for  merchandise,   prior  to  December. 

1870,  no  orders... • 6,68^  94 

Bills  rendered  for  December,  January  and  February . .  1 1,848  n 

Total  deficiency  up  to  March  1st,  1871 63,729  91 

Appropriation  to  cover  eaid  deficiency'. 21,244  81 

Deficiency  now  existing,  not  covered  by  any  appropri- 
ation      42,485  Iv 

I  have  examied  the  first  two  of  these  items,  and  have  compared 
every  order  said  to  be  outstanding,  with]  the  stub  in  the  order 
book,  and  with  the  cancelled  check  book  and  bank  book  in  mj 
bands,  and  find  that  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions^  these  orders  are 
due  and  unpaid,  substantially  as  stated  in  the  list.  I  have  also  com- 
pared all  the  bills  not  covered  by  orders,  with  the  billa^  covered, 
to  guard  against  the  duplication  of  any  account,  and  with  the  order 
book  and  check  book,  and  this  list  also  seems  to  be  sabstantiallj 
correct,  though  in  a  few  instances  bills  corresponding  with  the 
claims  have  not  come  into^my  bands,  and  in  others  the  bills  bave 
been  already  paid,  or,  if  not,  are  not  in  proper  form  cei:tified  by 
the  matron  or  steward  of  the  Home.  I  have  indicated,  upon  the 
list  itself,  the  instances  of  this  sort,  which  would  amount  to  a  very 
small  sam,  at  most. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  the  records  of  the  ^lorne  show 
the  claims  to  be  jast  and  honest  debts  upon  the  part  of  the  State, 
which  her  own  honor,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  soldiers'  or- 
phans, and  of  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Bloomington,  requires 
her  to  pay  promptly,  and  in  full ;  meting  out  blame  at  the  same  • 
time,  wherever  it  may  be  due,  and  taking  care  to  guard  agai&Bt  a 
repetition  of  the  present  unfortunate  experience. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

FBED.  H.  WINES, 
^'*^:    Secretary  RRC. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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